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A MISSIONARY 
SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1915 


To the many to whom the war has brought deep personal 
loss and to all who have a heart to sympathize with suffer- 
ing and an imagination to grasp the momentous nature 
of the issues at stake in this titanic struggle, the tragic 
present is so absorbing that all other interests at times 
seem remote and unreal. Yet more and more it becomes 
plain that the only healing for so great sorrow and the 
only stay in so great anxiety is found in a stronger hold 
upon the abiding realities of our faith. There is thus a 
deeper meaning than ever before in an attempt to survey 
the endeavour of the Church to extend throughout the 
world that saving knowledge of God in Christ which, 
in spite of all imperfections in our apprehension of it and 
all defects in our presentation of it, remains the one hope 
of suffering mankind. 

The present survey, which aims to be a simple record 
of facts, must necessarily deal chiefly with the more out- 
ward aspects of the existing position of missionary effort. 
Even these have a deep and moving interest. The record 
of the year is full both of sore disappointments and of 
unexpected and uplifting encouragements. The time has 
not yet come when it is possible to try to balance gain 
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and loss. We may be sure that under the pressure of 
the tremendous experiences of this time mighty tides of 
new thought and feeling are being set in motion, which 
though for the present silent and hidden will one day 
break forth, and change the face of the mission field in 
ways that cannot now be foreseen. 

The survey would not have been possible without the 
generous aid of many collaborators, whose help is acknow- 
ledged in a note at the close. It is too much to expect 
that in reviewing so wide a field mistakes of fact or of 
emphasis have been entirely avoided: but in view of the 
available sources of information it may be hoped that 
the following pages contain a generally accurate account 
of the present position of missionary effort throughout the 
world. The survey does not include any event subsequent 
to December Ist, when the sheets were sent to press. 

In view of the interest and importance of missionary 
conditions at the home base in this time of war, the section 
of the survey dealing with this subject has been reserved 
for the April number in order that it may receive fuller 
treatment than space would permit in the present issue. 





I. THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


THE war, while it has affected Japan commercially, has seemed 
rather remote since the conclusion of the Japanese operations, 

Japananad and has not bulked large in the thoughts of the 

the War people. The general testimony of missionaries 
is that it has been used to a surprisingly small extent as 
an argument against Christianity." But a correspondent 
possessing wide experience writes that the authorities view 
with satisfaction the demonstration that ‘ Christianity does 
not (as was suspected) create an individualism bad for military 
purposes, and does not destroy patriotism of the blindly 


1 Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire, 1915, pp. 28-9. The statements 
there made on this subject are confirmed by other correspondents. 
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useful sort, seeing that the ecclesiastics of all nations are 
blessing the arms of their own country with complete 
conviction ; in fact modern Christianity ‘* counts ” much 
less than was feared.? The moral prestige of the West 
has received a blow, and it is anticipated that there will 
be an increase of oriental self-complacency as against the 
West, and that the missionary will have to commend 
Christianity on other grounds than that of its power to 
control national life. 

Early in the year an acute crisis arose between Japan 
and China in consequence of the demands made by Japan 

Political following upon the occupation of Tsingtao by 

Events Japanese forces. After negotiations extending 
for more than three months, Japan delivered an ultimatum 
in May. This led to an agreement which secures for Japan 
important rights and privileges calculated to safeguard 
its position in the Far East and to give it a _pre- 
dominant influence in the affairs of China.’ In domestic 
politics the year has witnessed a further step towards 
direct popular government. The ministry of Count Okuma 
having been defeated in Parliament in December 1914 
on a proposal to increase the army by two divisions, 
instead of ignoring the defeat resolved to appeal to the 


1 The terms of settlement include the following provisions : 

In Shantung China agrees to any arrangements Japan may make with Germany 
in the Treaty of Peace with regard to the rights and concessions possessed by the 
latter, and undertakes to open more trade marts in the province. Im an exchange 
of notes China promises not to cede or lease any part of the province to another 
power. 

In regard to South Manchuria the Japanese lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and 
the arrangement regarding the South Manchurian and the Antung-Mukden railways are 
extended to 99 years: Japanese subjects are given liberty to travel, reside, carry 
on business and lease land, and, pending the complete reform of the judicial system, 
Japanese consuls are granted co-ordinate powers in police and judicial matters where 
Japanese subjects are concerned. In an exchange of notes Japanese subjects are 
given mining rights in Southern Manchuria, and China undertakes, if foreign advisers 
are employed, to give preference to Japanese. 

In regard to Eastern Inner Mongolia, China undertakes, in the interests of trade 
and for the residence of foreigners, to open more trade marts. 

China in a note undertakes to approve any agreement that may be come to between 
the Hanyehping Company and Japanese capitalists. 

China in a note gives an assurance that it has given no permission to any power 
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country, thus recognizing that the ministry is responsible 
to the Diet. The elections which took place in March 
resulted in a complete victory for the government.' 
An outstanding event was the visit to Japan of a 
Christian Embassy sent by the Federal Council of the 
American Churches of Christ in America. The embassy 
rupuan was composed of Dr Shailer Mathews of Chicago 
to Japan University, the President of the Council, and 
Dr Sidney L. Gulick, one of the most experienced and 
highly esteemed of American missionaries to Japan. The 
deputation spent the month of February in Japan, and 
carried through a crowded programme of meetings and 
addresses and interviews with influential leaders of the 
Japanese churches and of the state. The attempt to deal 
frankly and fairly with a difficult problem has had an 
excellent effect in Japan.2 On its return the Christian 
Embassy issued a report of exceptional interest, embodying 
its findings and recommendations.* A further important 
step was taken by the Federal Council in engaging the 
services of Professor H. A. Millis of the University of 
Kansas to visit the Pacific coast of America in order to 


to build any shipyard, coaling station or other military establishment on the coast 
of the province of Fukien, and that it has no intention of borrowing foreign capital 
for this purpose. 


Japan undertakes at the close of the war to restore Kiaochow to China on certain 
specified conditions. 

Among the demands which Japan put forward and ultimately withdrew, reserving 
them for future discussion, were claims for railway and other rights in the province of 
Fukien, for joint police administration in certain parts of China, and for the recognition 
of the right of Japanese subjects to propagate Buddhism in China and to own land 
in the interior of China for the building of Japanese hospitals, churches and schools. 
National Review (Shanghai), 1915, May 22 (Special Supplement) ; June 26, pp. 461-5 
(text of treaties and notes) ; Christian Movement, 1915, pp. 568-70. 

1The government gained 55 seats, while the hitherto powerful Seiyukai party 
lost 73. In July, however, a crisis arose in consequence of charges of bribery against 
certain members of the Cabinet with the result that Count Okuma resigned. He sub- 
sequently resumed office with a reconstituted ministry and without a fresh appeal to 
the people. 

? Leading Japanese have acknowledged that the difficulties in California and else- 
where are not due exclusively to the attitude of foreign countries. Dr Ebina goes 
so far as to assign as a chief cause the narrow nationalism of the Japanese and the 
difference of religious belief. Japan Evangelist, 1915 (Sept.), pp. 380-1. 

3 A summary of the report is given in IRM, 1915 (Oct.), pp. 656-8. 
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make a thorough investigation of the conditions of Japanese 
immigration. 
The first year’s work of the National Evangelistic 
Campaign, mainly occupied with country districts, closed 
Nationa 22 February. The figures show a total of 914 
Senate meetings held, with an attendance of over 
160,000, more than 5000 of whom were enrolled 
as inquirers. During subsequent months the work has 
been carried on in large cities. The local work has been 
largely financed by the Japanese, and the organization 
and addresses have been almost entirely in their hands. 
The power of leadership shown by them awakens great 
expectation as to the influence of the Japanese church in 
the future. Special effort has been made to reach edu- 
cators and public men by banquets. A noteworthy feature 
has been the use made of the secular press. Government 
offices, banks and private companies have applied for 
meetings on their premises and several audiences of over 
1000 factory operatives were addressed. In Tokyo, where 
100 churches co-operated, there was a ‘sunrise prayer- 
meeting ’ with an attendance rising from 60 to 600 ; Osaka 
is said to have been ‘roused as never before,’ and over 
2000 inquirers were enrolled in the city. Opposition, 
dormant in the first year, broke out among Buddhists and 
Shintoists, who by circulating handbills and holding mass 
meetings tried to break up the work, but without avail. 
It is encouraging to note that the weaknesses which such 
an evangelistic campaign must reveal in the church and its 


workers are being courageously faced by Japanese and 
missionaries alike.* 


1 The results of this investigation have been published in a volume entitled The 
Japanese Problem in the United States, reviewed in this issue, pp. 159-61. 

The Japanese-American problem in Hawaii has also been made the subject of 
special study, Dr Sidney Gulick having visited the island and published the results of his 
inquiries in a pamphlet, Hawais’s American-Japanese Problem (1915. Honolulu. 42 pp.). 

* On one particular date, ten of the leading daily papers in Tokyo printed a three- 
column presentation of Christianity. Thirty thousand copies of the papers containing 
this article were distributed throughout Tokyo by a band of 500 Christians. 

* Christian Movement, 1915, pp. 58-72; Bible Magazine (New York), 1915 (June), 
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The report submitted by the Committee on Survey 
and Occupation to the Conference of Federated Missions 
Survey and IN January shows how much careful thought 
Occupation jg being given to the effective occupation of 
the country by Christian workers. Several of the district 
conferences into which the country has been divided 
reported the plans of the missions in their area for placing 
workers at new centres, while a second group of reports 
shows in considerable detail the needs and the policy of 
the different missions in Japan. The committee is engaged 
in an inquiry into the educational, social and religious 
conditions of village communities. It was requested by 
the conference to prepare a statement which would help to 
determine what constitutes the occupation of a particular 
area. The study of rural conditions and efforts to meet 
the needs of country districts have been stimulated 
by a series of papers which appeared in the Japan 
Evangelist 
In education the most important event of the year 
is the permission granted by the Department of Education 
Christian to Christian middle schools to adopt the name 
Education Chugakubu (Middle School Department) and thus 
to have a recognized place in the government scheme of 
education without being deprived of the right to give religious 
instruction.2. The entire government system of higher educa- 
tion is likely in the near future to undergo thorough revision. 
The subject is being considered by an Educational Investi- 
gation Committee appointed by Parliament.? In regard 


PP. 542-53; Japan Evangelist, 1915 (May), pp. 189-95; (June), pp. 230-8; (Aug.), 
PP. 327-8; (Oct.), pp. 390-6. 

1 Japan Evangelist, 1915 (Mar.), pp. 109-15; (Apr.), pp. 160-4; (May), pp. 196- 
201 ; (June), pp. 239-43. 

2 By the well-known Instruction No. 12 issued in 1899 religious instruction and 
religious ceremonies were forbidden in all schools recognized by law. Subsequent 
regulations allowed students from such mission middle schools to proceed to govern- 
ment institutions of the Koto Gakko grade. Further privileges were granted from 
time to time, and latterly the mission schools have enjoyed practically all the privileges 
of Chu Gakko. ‘The recent concession in regard to name marks a further advance in the 
direction of religious liberty. Japan Evangelist, 1915 (Mar.), pp. 125-6; Christian 
Movement, 1915, p. 213. 

3 Japan Evangelist, 1915 (Jan.), pp. 38-40 ; (July), pp. 290-1; (Aug.), pp. 330-1 ; 
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to the proposed Christian university, general agreement 
has been reached that the university should be established 
on the basis of co-operation between existing educational 
institutions in Tokyo. The University Promoting Com- 
mittee is busily engaged in working out detailed plans 
and is considering sites. It has adopted a constitution 
and prepared financial estimates, which will be submitted 
to the missions and boards concerned.’ The contribution 
of the Doshisha University, which in November celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary, to the cause of education has 
been recognized by a gift of 8000 yen from His Imperial 
Majesty. 
There has been a notable increase in the circulation 
of the Scriptures, the total copies sold by the three Bible 
Christian SOCieties in 1914 showing an increase of 59 
Literature per cent on the total for 1913, which was 
43 per cent above that of 1912. The Christian Literature 
Society of Japan was able to report last January that in 
the course of its second year it had issued nearly 8,000,000 
pages, an output four times as large as in the preceding 
year. It published during the year twenty-one books 
and pamphlets in editions varying from 1000 to 26,000. 
The society is chiefly supported by the missions in Japan, 
and the Ccnference of Federated Missions last January 
resolved to recommend an increase of the rate of contribu- 
tion to from 10 to 15 yen per missionary. The work of 
the society might be largely extended if additional funds 
were forthcoming. The ‘Annual Review of Religious 
Literature’ by Professor Frank Miiller in the Christian 
Movement contains striking evidence of the vigour and variety 
of literary activity in the Japanese church. 


Christian Movement, pp. 214-19. While the new government regulations have not 
yet taken definite shape, the trend of the proposed reforms is decidedly in favour of 
higher private institutions and therefore favourable to the existing Christian colleges 
and the proposed Christian university. 

1A pamphlet entitled Proposed Plan for a Christian University has been issued, 
containing a statement of the need for a university, the proposed constitution and an 


estimate of the cost, and may be obtained from the Rev. A. D. Berry, Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 
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The relation of Christians to the national shrines has 
been the subject of considerable discussion in the press. 
Christianity “t the annual meeting of the Kumiai Churches 
S y ° ° 

andthe in October 1914 a committee was appointed 

Shrines to deal with the question in view of the efforts 
of the government to encourage worship at the shrines 
as a form of veneration paid to ancestors.’ This action 
has called forth strong opposition in the non-christian 
press.? 

The Roman Catholic missions celebrated in March the 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery at Urakami, near 

aie Nagasaki, of the surviving body of Christians 

Catholic who, during the two centuries for which Japan 

“~~ was a closed land, had preserved the faith to 
which their fathers had been converted in the seventeenth 
century. Of the Roman Catholic missionaries in Japan 
the great majority are of French nationality, and sixty 
have been recalled to serve with the French army.* The 
German missionaries in the diocese of Niigata have been 
treated with great consideration and have been able to 
continue their work with little interruption. Similarly 
the German Benedictine settlement in Korea has not been 
interfered with. It is reported that in some parts of 


1 The government has declared that the ceremonies at the shrines are not religious, 
but the general view is that the great majority of people do regard them as religious 
and give expression to religious feeling when paying worship. Count Okuma not 
long ago stated in a meeting of provincial officials that there was the closest possible 
relation between reverence for shrines and national morality. Japan Evangelist, 
1914 (Aug.), p. 341. 

?The following quotation from an article in the Ketset shows the nature of the 
opposition : 

‘If even in the least degree it is desired that Christianity shall strike down its 
roots, influence the national mind, and thus prosper, it is necessary that plans should 
be made to reconcile it with our great national principles and customs. If to do this 
it be necessary to throw over the doctrine of a most high God ; throw it over. If it 
be necessary to modify it ; let it be modified. . . . If indeed one cannot be a Christian 
without coming into opposition, if only for a little, with the proper maintenance of 
this great unchangeable principle, why should he suffer in doubt? Let him leave 
his Christianity. Men of the Christian faith! Whether a Buddhist, a Shintoist or a 
Christian, not for a moment should a man forget that he is a Japanese.’ Japan 
Evangelist, 1915 (Apr.), pp. 180-2. 

3 Les Missions Catholiques, 1914, Nov. 27, p. 566. 
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the country there is a great readiness to accept Chris- 
tianity.’ 
Among the matters of interest may be noted an in- 
dependent effort to bring about a local union of the 
Christian congregations in the town of Moji: * 
Matters of the arrival of two missionaries of the Australian 
Interest . ie = 
Anglican Board of Missions, which proposes 
to co-operate with the Nippon Sei Kokwai;* a visit by 
Miss Michi Kawai to the Pacific Coast of America to 
initiate work by the Y.W.C.A. for immigrant Japanese 
women ;* the appointment by the Continuation Com- 
mittee in Japan of special committees for the study of 
educational questions and of social conditions; the 
adoption of the Japan Evangelist by the Conference of 
Federated Missions as its official organ; the appointment 
by the same body of a small committee for the quiet 
study and frank discussion of questions relating to unity ; 
and, in connexion with conversions among the Chinese 
students in Tokyo, the emergence in a new form of the 
question of the relation of nationality to the Catholic 
Church.°® 
The past year in Chosen has been one of acute economic 
disturbance in consequence of the war. In spite of this 
the development of the material prosperity of the country 

1 At Fukuoka in the diocese of Nagasaki several thousands are said to be waiting 
for instruction. Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, 1915 (Feb.), p. 35. 

2 IRM, 1915 (July), pp. 479-80; Christian Movement, 1915, pp. 27-8. 

® Australian Board of Missions Review, 1914 (Nov.), pp. 156-7. 

* Christian Movement, 1915, p. 245. 

5 The Bishop of South Tokyo has raised the question to what church converts 
from the Chinese students should belong. ‘Noone,’ he says, ‘ I suppose would reply now 
““The Church of England.’’’ Ought they then to become members of the local church, 
the Nippon Sei Kokwai? This solution is also difficult since ‘ these Chinese students 
with their proud sense of nationality will not find it easy to begin their Christian life 
as members of an alien national church—least of all just now of the Church of Japan.’ 
An alternative would be that converts in Tokyo should be baptized as members from 
the first of the Church of China, and that the local Japan bishop should act as the 
commissary of a Chinese bishop. A similar plan has been suggested for the Church 
of England congregations resident in China or Japan, where the local bishop is a 
Chinese or Japanese. On the other hand, this duality of bishop for one territory has 


been strongly opposed as contrary to catholic principles. North China Herald, 1915, 
July 24, p. 217. 
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is making marked progress under the Japanese govern- 
ment. The land has been carefully surveyed with a view 
Genera) 0 determining rights of ownership and making 
Conditions property secure. Special attention has been 
in Chosen” devoted to the encouragement of agriculture 
and the improvement of agricultural methods. Railways 
and roads are being steadily increased. These measures, 
with the extension of education, are opening new doors 
of opportunity for the Korean people.t. A government 
order issued at the close of 1914 prohibiting the smoking 
of opium will, it may be hoped, deliver the country from 
a dangerous evil. 
Two steps have been taken by the government which 
affect missionary work in important ways: The new 
Government @ducational regulations promulgated in March 
ee seriously threaten the future of mission schools. 
The regulations require that all private schools 
shall follow exactly the government curriculum and that all 
teachers must know Japanese and hold government certi- 
ficates, and prohibit all religious teaching and religious 
ceremonies in the schools. Schools already established are 
given ten years’ grace to conform to the regulations. The 


missions are willing to give effect to all the educational re- . 


quirements with as little delay as possible. In the matter 
of religious instruction they propose to avail themselves of 
the ten years of grace, and representations are being made 
to the authorities in the hope that in this matter they may 
reconsider their decision.2, In August the government 
published a general ordinance embodying regulations with 
regard to religious propagation in Chosen.? The ordinance 
deals with the propagation of Shintoism, Buddhism and 
Christianity. Full information regarding the names and 


1 Christian Movement, 1915, pp. 363-4, 370-4. 

* The Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., secretary of the American Presbyterian Board, 
has addressed to Mr Komatsu, the Director of the Bureau of Foreign Affairs 
in Chosen, a letter making a strong plea for the preservation of religious liberty in 
education and quoting the opinions of eminent American educators on the valuable 
contribution which private schools can make to a national system of education. 

3 Seoul Press, 1915, Aug. 19. 
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qualifications of workers and the methods of work adopted 
as well as an outline of the teaching given must be reported 
to the Governor-General.’ While the government is in 
these ways imposing new restrictions on missionary work, 
reports indicate that some misunderstandings which pre- 
viously existed have been removed, and the act of 
imperial clemency, releasing in February the Hon. T. H. 
Yun and five other Christian prisoners sentenced in the 
famous Korean conspiracy case, has given widespread 
satisfaction. 
The statistics of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
missions for 1914 show 76,825 communicants and 196,000 
Sinsiineee adherents, of whom 24,000 were added during 
Progress in the year. The Anglican mission reports 5500 
baptized Koreans and 3850 baptized Japanese. 
The Roman Catholic community numbers 83,000. From 
some parts of the country there are reports of spiritual 
revivals and considerable ingatherings; from others the 
accounts tell of quiet, plodding work without large visible 
fruit. The Bible societies report record sales, the number 
of Scriptures circulated by the American Bible Society in- 
creasing from 88,214 in 1912 to 176,880 in 1913 and 458,694 
in 1914. A site of 200 acres in Seoul has been secured for 
the Chosen Christian College, in which the leading Pres- 
byterian and Methodist boards are co-operating. In the 
province of South Kyeng Sang the Australian Presbyterian 
Mission has taken over the work of the American Presby- 
terian Mission and is now responsible for the whole of the 
work in the province. The policy of the mission of the 
Japanese Kumiai Churches in Chosen, which has met with 
some criticism, forms the subject of an interesting paper in 


1 An annual statement of the number of converts and adherents is required. No 
church or preaching house may be begun without a full report of the reasons for 
establishing it, the plan of the buildings, the qualifications of the workers to be employed, 
the financial arrangements and the methods of superintendence and maintenance. The 
- Director of Home Affairs has given an assurance that there is no intention of infringing 
upon the rights and privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Christian Churches, either in 
their freedom of belief or in their appointment of officers. 


i 
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the Japan Evangelist. The discussion provides fresh illus- 
tration of the increasing complications in missionary work 
arising from the factor of nationality.’ 

The English Presbyterian Mission celebrated in May 
the jubilee of its work in Formosa, its first missionary, Dr 
Maxwell, having landed in 1865. The mission 
with its sister mission from Canada is able to 
report 11,425 baptized Christians of whom 6132 are com- 
municants. In parts of the island there has been some 
unrest, which has been put down by the authorities with 
a strong hand. 


Formosa 





II. CHINA 


SincE the dissolution of the Parliament of 1913 the Presi- 
dent has been invested with practically unlimited powers. 
ie Early in July a commission of ten members 
Political was appointed to draft a constitution. A few 
Situation ° . ° 
weeks later an active discussion was started 
in the press regarding the comparative merits of the re- 
publican and monarchical systems of government. The 
question quickly became burning and in October a presi- 
dential mandate sanctioned the holding of a Citizens’ 
Convention to determine the form of government. Present 
indications seem to point to an early transformation of 
the republic into a monarchy. The possibility that the 
change may give rise to internal disturbance has caused 
concern in Japan and other countries. 
In the earlier months of the year the country was stirred 
to its depths by the political tension between China and 
Crisis with Japan.” The feeling aroused by the demands 
Japan of Japan is said to have been more truly national 
than any movement in the past. Fresh steps were taken 
for the development of native trade and industry. A 


1 Japan Evangelist, 1915 (Aug.), pp. 315-20. The Rev. T. Watase, superintendent 
of the mission, expresses the opinion that ‘unless the various missions [in Chosen] get 
the co-operation of strong Japanese they will court trouble and danger.’ 

2 See pp. 5-6. 
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boycott of everything Japanese has been silently and 
resolutely carried out, and has extended throughout the 
greater part of the country. The authorities found it 
necessary to issue strict injunctions against popular out- 
breaks. The crisis has intensified the national conscious- 
ness in a remarkable degree and focused attention on the 
means of making China strong, such as the improvement 
of the national physique, the development of material 
resources and the fostering of a military spirit.’ 
The war has made foreign loans impossible, and thus 
thrown China on her own resources. Government loans 
General have been taken up by officials, merchants and 
Conditions the people generally, and the country has learned 
a new lesson in self-dependence. The way in which China 
has met both this test and the general dislocation of foreign 
trade is calculated to increase public confidence in China’s 
credit and immense vitality.* The favourable position of 
Chinese finances is due largely to the successful reorganiza- 
tion of the salt gabelle. While robber bands have caused 
occasional annoyance and there have been mutterings 
of renewed revolution, the country has on the whole been 
remarkably free from internal disorder. On the other 
hand, in spite of the efforts of the President to reform the 


1A National Salvation Fund, aiming to reach Mex.$50,000,000, was started to 
provide the means of national defence and to aid in the development of the country’s 
resources. It is reported that subscriptions in excess of the amount desired have been ' 
received. The Outlook (New York), 1915, Oct. 13, pp. 375-80; Manchester Guardian 
China Number, 1915, Sept. 21, p. 16. 

In an article on ‘ Government Education ’ in the Educational Review, the organ of 
the (missionary) Educational Association of China, 1915 (July), pp. 263-7, Dr Fong 
F. Sec states that ‘ in view of present conditions the Board of Education proposes that 
morality, militarism and practicability should be the aims of education for this 
country.’ The National Educational Conference which met at Tientsin in April and 
May approved of proposals for the introduction of military education, e.g. that in 
primary schools there should be physical exercises, military drill and warlike games, 
that students of middle schools should have general knowledge of military science, etc. 

2 This opinion was expressed by the Chairman of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation at its annual meeting last February. 

According to a telegram in the London Times (Sept. 29), China during the past 
year became for the first time a competitor with European shipbuilders. A Norwegian 
firm, owing to the pressure in Scandinavian shipbuilding yards, placed an order in 
China for three steamers to be delivered in 1916 and 1917. 
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administration, corruption is widespread and constitutes 
the chief obstacle to China’s progress. Severe floods in- 
volving immense loss of life and property have devastated 
parts of the country during the past year,’ and there is 
little evidence of energetic measures to prevent the re- 
currence of these calamities, which are largely due to 
inefficiency and neglect. 

In December 1914 the worship of Heaven at the high 
altar in Peking, which had ceased since the abdication 

Reaction in Of the Manchu dynasty, was restored by the 

Religious President. The celebration of the worship 

Matters by one who held no title to the dragon throne 
was without precedent, and the ceremony was performed 
with the utmost haste, the President being conveyed to the 
sacred precincts in an armoured motor car. The restoration 
of the worship of Heaven was accompanied by explicit assur- 
ances that complete religious liberty will be maintained. 
There are, however, indications that unless the privilege is 
jealously guarded it is in danger of being lost. A recent 
decree requires all ranks in the army and navy to take the 
oath to the President and the Republic in the presence of an 
idol and several instances are reported in which those who 
have refused to do so have been punished.* 

The steady purpose of the government to suppress the 
production and use of opium which was manifest in the 
previous year has not been maintained. A 
retrograde step was taken in May by the signing 
of an agreement between the opium importers—foreign and 


1In the neighbourhood of Canton thousands of people were drowned and tens of 
thousands were rendered homeless by floods in the West River. Farther up the river 
at Wuchow similar desolation was caused, and the property of the various missions in 
this centre suffered serious damage. Severe floods have also been experienced in the 
Yingtak valley in the same province and in Kiangsi. Multitudes have been rendered 
homeless and are confronted with famine. The missionaries have co-operated in 
relief work. 

2A graphic account of the ceremony by one of the two foreign civilians permitted 
to be present appeared in The Far Eastern Review and is reprinted, with accompanying 
photographs, in the Chinese Recorder, 1915 (Oct.), pp. 606-13. In the preceding 
September the President offered worship to Confucius in the Temple of Confucius 
at Peking. 

3 Church Missionary Review, 1915 (Sept.), pp. 556-7. 
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Chinese—and a representative of the Chinese government, 
whereby free right of entry during the next two years for 
opium still in store in Shanghai (amounting to some 6000 
chests) is guaranteed in return for the payment of a surtax 
amounting in all to $21,000,000. The use of morphia 
injection as a substitute for opium is stated to be gravely 
on the increase. 
Missionary work in China has thus far been affected by 
the war less seriously than might have been anticipated. 
The War Lhe China Inland Mission, whose operations 
itt extend throughout the greater part of the 
country, is able to report that the war has had 
no adverse influence. British, Scandinavian, and to some 
extent American missions have had to postpone plans for 
advance and restrict expenditure to the necessary minimum. 
A few of the German missionaries who took part in the 
defence of Tsingtao were taken prisoners to Japan, but 
the majority are still able to continue their work in Shan- 
tung. In the Kwangtung province, where most of the 
German Protestant operations are concentrated, the work 
has been carried on without serious interruption, though 
the increase of prices and the difficulty of obtaining re- 
mittances from home have caused hardship. The Basel 
mission is in receipt of funds adequate to maintain all its 
work. The German missionaries in Hong Kong were ex- 
pelled shortly after the outbreak of the war, but several 
women have been allowed to remain to carry on the work 
of the missionary institutions. The China Continuation 
Committee has received from missionaries in China and 
from America contributions in aid of missions seriously 
affected by the war, and has since September 1914 expended 
a sum of more than Mex.$40,000 for this purpose. Per- 
haps the most unhappy result of the war has been that 
the vehemence of the reciprocal attacks on enemy 
countries in the foreign press in China has done much 


to discredit western civilization in the eyes of the 
Chinese. 
2 
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Over against the many discouragements which the 
war has brought must be set the unprecedented readi- 
Evangelistic MESS Of the educated classes in China to listen 
to the Gospel. From September to December 
Bascated 1914 a series of evangelistic meetings under 
: the leadership of Mr Sherwood Eddy was 
held in twelve of the principal cities of China. The 
aggregate attendance was 117,605, the audiences being 
composed in almost equal proportions of the student and 
the commercial classes. More than 10,600 men signed 
cards promising to study Christianity and to follow the 
truth when convinced of it. Nearly 8000 have subse- 
quently been enrolled in Bible classes. The fact that 
more than 25 per cent of these are new recruits shows 
that the work has been steadily followed up. In some 
places meetings were also held for women with excellent 
results.’ 
In addition to the special meetings conducted by Mr 
Eddy, a province-wide evangelistic campaign was under- 
Forwara t#ken in Fukien. A new method was adopted 
Evangelistic which promises fruitful results. Six hundred 
picked Chinese Christian workers were gathered 
at Foochow and Amoy for special training, to prepare 
them for meetings to be held in the eleven secondary cities 
of the province. Evangelists were then sent to these 
cities, and their work met with remarkable success.?. Steps 
are being taken to place aggressive evangelistic work in 
the province on a permanent basis. Preparations for 
similar campaigns are being made in other provinces, 
notably in Kwangtung, Honan and Manchuria. It is 
recognized that the chief problem that has to be solved is 
to arouse the Chinese church and to obtain a number of 
teachers sufficient to instruct the multitudes that are 
willing to hear. Hence the main stress in the recent 


1 IRM, 1915 (July), pp. 371-81. Report on the Evangelistic Meetings for Government 
Students, Officials, Gentry and Merchants in China, 1914-15: A Study of Conservation 
of Results Three Months after the Meetings. By Dr. W. E. Taylor. 

* IRM, r915 (July), p. 377. 
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campaigns has been laid not on the great meetings but on 
the work of following them up, and the months preceding 
the meetings have been devoted to training teachers and 
workers. The missionaries and leaders of the church in 
China evidently feel that they are face to face with an 
opportunity, which, in the words of the China Continuation 
Committee, is ‘limited only by the vigour of the spiritual 
life and the preparedness of the working forces of the 
church.’ 
The Committee on Survey presented to the China Con- 

tinuation Committee an interesting and suggestive study 

Survey and Of the present distribution of missionaries in 

Occupation China, and called earnest attention to the very 
inadequate occupation of the four provinces of Kwangsi, 
Kweichow, Yunnan and Kansu.’? Not only is the mission- 
ary force small and schools few, but there are aboriginal 
tribes (in Kweichow probably half the population), Tibetans 
and Mohammedans, whose languages need to be acquired 
in addition to Chinese and in some cases have not yet been 
reduced to writing. Tribal and racial antagonisms, un- 
favourable climate and poor communications add to the 
difficulty of the work. The committee urge that a central 
station in each of these provinces should be strongly 
equipped at the earliest possible moment. 

The vast importance of the Chinese church in relation 

1 The Committee on the Forward Evangelistic Movement appointed by the China 
Continuation Committee presented to that body ‘ findings ’ based on experience in the 
recent campaigns. These lay special emphasis on the necessity of training members 
of the church in Bible study classes and preparing them to engage in personal work, on 
the importance of thorough arrangements for the enrolment of inquirers in Bible 
classes and in some form of service of others, and on the proper co-ordination of the 
work for men and that for women with a view to reaching not merely the individual 
but the family. The committee was of opinion that for the success of special united 
evangelistic work the most thorough preparation is essential, especially for the following 
up of the work, and that a strong representative executive committee should be 
appointed, with two men, one Chinese and one foreign, and two women set apart to 
give their entire time for at least six months or, if possible, a full year, the larger part 
of the time given being subsequent to the meetings. 

2A detailed study of the general conditions in Kwangsi, the extent of missionary 
occupation and the most urgent needs has been published. Similar studies of the other 


three provinces are being undertaken. 
The Church Missionary Society has started new work at Yunnanfu. 
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to the opportunity which now presents itself is apparent.! 
The efforts which are being made to secure for it a strong 
The Church @Nd capable ministry merit special attention. 
inChina The China Continuation Committee instructed 
its Committee on Theological Education to make a careful 
survey of the actual situation in each province in respect 
of the number and grade of existing theological schools, 
and approved generally of the report of the committee, 
which stated that the most pressing need is to make ade- 
quate provision for the thorough training of the regular 
ministry in accordance with standards not inferior to those 
accepted in the West.* A proposal for the establishment 
of a united theological college of the first grade was recom- 
mitted for further consideration and report. The question 
of self-support in the Chinese church has been made the 
subject of special investigation by the China Continuation 
Committee. With a view to gaining experience, a very 
thorough preliminary study has been made of conditions 
in the province of Fukien.* The replies of Chinese pastors 
to the inquiry bring out the startling fact that the con- 
tributions of Christians to the support of the church amount 
on the average to less than half of the amount which 
according to general custom would be given for purposes 
of heathen worship. 

The first regular General Synod of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui, which was formally constituted in 1912 by a 
council representative of the missions of the Anglican 
communion, was held at Shanghai in April.‘ The official 


1Cf. the article by Mr C. T. Wang in this issue, pp. 75-86. Dr. Arthur H. Smith 
asserts that the experience of the recent evangelistic campaigns ‘seems everywhere to 
have enforced and re-enforced the lesson that the great work of the church in China is 
the training of its leaders. In variegated forms this topic emerges in every conference, 
in every mission, in every church.’ China Mission Year Book, 1915, p. 32. 

2 The Committee on Theological Education called attention to the fact that the 
number of theological seminaries in China is far in excess of the real need. In addition 
to the survey which is being undertaken, the committee is giving special attention to 
the provision of an adequate theological literature. Cf. China Mission Year Book, 1915, 

> 425-33- 
~ 3 A special report was submitted to the China Continuation Committee. 

4 Each of the eleven dioceses was allowed to send eight delegates to the synod, and 
these consisted as a rule of two foreign and two Chinese clergy, and two foreign and 
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language of the synod was Mandarin. The most important 
decisions were the formation of a Board of Missions with 
Chung Hua 2 View to the church undertaking definite mis- 
2 g Hua r ‘ : 
Sheng Kung sionary work ; * a resolution looking to the con- 
secration of a Chinese bishop at a not distant 
date; and the taking of steps for the establishment 
of a central theological college in which the medium of 
instruction will be Chinese. 
The fourth meeting of the federal council of the Presby- 
terian Church in China representing the six synods of the 
insite church was held in Shanghai in May. Con- 
Charch in sideration was given to the creation of a General 
Assembly, and a constitution was referred to 
a committee, which will report direct to the synods and 
presbyteries. 
The China Inland Mission in May celebrated its jubilee. 
More than any other agency it has been the means of 
Jubilee of Opening the whole of China to the preaching of 
the cn the Gospel. Its foreign workers (including the 
Mission wives of missionaries) number 1068, the salaried 
Chinese workers 1694, and the unpaid Chinese helpers 
1071. There are 754 organized churches connected with 
the mission and more than 84,000 communicant members. 
Meetings were held in Shanghai to celebrate the jubilee.® 
Steady progress is being made in the consolidation and 
unification of the work of individual societies. The China 
Consolidation Mission Handbook of the London Missionary 
of Work Society * embodies a definite policy for the 
China mission field which represents the considered judg- 


two Chinese laymen. Many of the delegates had to make a journey of some weeks to 
attend the synod. 

1 It is proposed that the two houses of the synod sitting together should constitute 
the Board of Missions, and that between the meetings of synod the control of the 
mission should be in the hands of a board of management composed of three bishops, 
three clergy and six laymen. The cost of the mission was budgeted for at the rate of 
20 cents for each baptized member of the church, and it is hoped that the funds will be 
obtained from the dioceses. The mission field contemplated is in the province of Shensi. 

2 Broomhall, The Jubilee Story of the China Inland Mission; IRM, 1915 (July), 
PP. 448-55. 

3 Reviewed in IRM, 1915 (Apr.), pp. 339-40. 
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ment of the separate missions, and of the central advisory 
councils, foreign and Chinese. The China Mission Council 
of the American Presbyterian Board (North) which co- 
ordinates the work of eight missions of the board, is in- 
creasingly proving its value. The missions of the English 
Baptist Society in Shantung, Shansi and Shensi are linked 
together in an inter-provincial conference, which recently 
held its second meeting. A similar movement is in pro- 
gress in the missions of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. The American Methodist Missions in the Far East 
held a conference in October which was attended by 
delegates not only from all parts of China but also from 
Japan, Chosen and the Philippine Islands. 
The China Continuation Committee held its third 
annual meeting in Shanghai in May. The minutes of the 
China meeting are evidence of a remarkable vitality 
Continuation in the missionary movement in China, and 
Committee ° 
show with how much courage and thorough- 
ness the problems of missionary work are being faced.’ 
Conscious of the insufficiency of the Christian forces for the 
great tasks confronting them, the Continuation Committee 
appointed a special committee for the promotion of prayer 
both among the missionary body and in the Chinese church.* 
The progress of education in China has been hindered 
by lack of funds, and the set back caused by the revolution 
has not yet been made good.‘ The desire of the govern- 


1 Chinese Recorder, 1914 (Dec.), p. 738. 

2 The more important questions considered by the committee are noted in the 
present survey. 

3 Among the methods suggested were the formation of schools in each station for the 
study of the teaching of Scripture regarding prayer, the increase of literature on prayer, 
the larger use of the Chinese Recorder and other Christian papers for the promotion of 
intercession, the increase of opportunities of united intercession and fresh emphasis on 
the observance of the morning watch. 

* The Board ‘of Education has issued school statistics for 1913, showing, apart from 
missionary institutions, a total of 73,901 schools with 2,848,264 pupils. But the 
Educational Review regards an earlier estimate by Dr Fong F. Sec, showing 35,880 
schools with 892,514 pupils, as much nearer the mark. Since the second revolution the 
number of schools in Hunan, Hupeh, and Kiangsi is said to have fallen from 10,000 
to 3000. Educational Review, 1914 (Oct.), p. 29; 1915 (July), pp. 177, 266; Chinese 
Recorder, 1915 (Mar.), p. 160. 
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ment appears to be to make primary education the first 
charge on such funds as may be available. Training in 


The practical subjects calculated to promote the 
Government material development of the country finds much 


Education favour, and, as has already been noted, the 
sense of military helplessness awakened by the crisis with 
Japan has led to strong emphasis being placed on physical 
exercises and military drill. It is recognized that the 
great need of the country is moral character, and efforts 
are being made to give moral instruction based on the 
maxims of the ancient sages a prominent place in the 
curriculum of elementary schools. 

In the stupendous educational task with which the 
nation is confronted, Christian missions have a unique 


Co-operation Opportunity of giving China greatly needed 
meiween , help, and there are many signs that such help 


Government will be heartily welcomed by the Chinese. 
The problem of establishing right relations between 
missionary and government education is important and 
pressing, and a successful solution would be of far-reaching 
benefit to the country.” Eagerness to obtain the help of 
missionaries is manifested in many parts of the country.* 
The readiness of the Chinese to co-operate in the educa- 


1 The policy of the government is apparently to put the chief responsibility for the 
development of primary education upon local self-governing districts, three-fourths of 
the cost being assumed by these local bodies. National Review (Shanghai), 1915, 
Aug. 28, Supplement, p. 14. 

2 Two articles on the subject by Fong F. Sec and P. W. Kuo appeared in the Chinese 
Recorder, 1915 (Mar.), pp. 158-64, 169-78. Among the illustrations given of growing 
co-operation may be mentioned the appointment by the Kiangsu Provincial Edu- 
cational Association of a Committee of Information, the chief function of which is to 
promote closer relations between foreign educators and Chinese educational institutions ; 
the formation in Soochow of an Educational Union, comprising teachers in both govern- 
ment and mission schools; and the formation of a similar association for women 
teachers in Shanghai. 

3 The arrangement, noted last year, by which at the invitation of the educational 
authorities of Shansi the missionaries of the American Board have taken charge of the 
educational work in the Fenchow district is reported to be working satisfactorily, and 
plans are being made for a complete educational policy from primary school to college 
under missionary direction. Misstonary Herald, 1915 (July), p. 310. Dr Goucher 
reports that in the course of a recent tour in several provinces in China he frequently 
met with committees of Chinese gentry, educators and business men who wanted the 
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tional work of missions is also seen in the sums 
subscribed by Chinese for the support of Christian insti- 
tutions.’ 
The opinions of some of the leading missionary educa- 
tors in China with regard to missionary educational policy 
aren find expression in the recommendations of the 
--—2 Advisory Council of the Educational Associa- 
tion of China, which met in Shanghai in April. 
The council again emphasized the importance of improving 
and strengthening Christian elementary schools* and 
drew up a constructive programme for these schools.* 
It recommended the formation of provincial committees 
to hold uniform examinations throughout the province, 
the appointment of Chinese inspectors for primary schools 
and, in provinces where educational interests are large, 
of a foreign educational secretary to supervise the work, 
the increase of Chinese participation in the financing and 
directing of schools, the undertaking of a special study of 
the requirements of the 95 per cent of the pupils in ele- 
mentary schools who do not reach the higher educational 
institutions, and the appointment of a commission of 
specialists (including leading educators from Europe and 
America) to make a careful study of the higher institutions 


missionaries to assume the direction of their intermediate and high schools. World 
Outlook, 1915 (Oct.), p. 24. 

There is a corresponding readiness to support the work of the Y.M.C.A. In 
Chengtu the governor has given a splendid site, and every town in Szechwan 
visited by the Y.M.C.A. secretaries desires to have a branch of the association. 

1 The students of the Canton Christian College during the Easter vacation collected 
a sum of $19,000 for the college. A Chinese association of friends of the college has 
been formed which aims at collecting $50,000 a year for maintaining and expanding 
the work. North China Herald, 1915, July 31, p. 286. President Yuan Shih-kai has 
promised the Peking University a donation ot $4000 and two leading officials gave 
donations of $3000 each to the Union Christian University at Chengtu. The Outlook 
(New York), 1915, Nov. 10, p. 585. Chinese Recorder, 1915 (Feb.), p. 138. 

2? IRM, 1914 (Jan.), p. 23. 

* The constructive programme includes uniform courses of study with uniform 
examinations ; the formation of a committee or board of control to decide where 
schools shall be located, to see that adequate equipment is provided and to supervise 
the work of teachers and the examinations ; and a definite propaganda aiming at the 
adequate training of teachers, the provision of adequate buildings, the making of the 
school a centre of civic and social life, and the relating of the school as fully as possible 
to the life of the people. 
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of learning in China.’ If missionary schools are to render 
to China the service which is needed at the present, the 
general standard of efficiency must be raised considerably, 
and the most pressing needs in this connexion are the closer 
co-operation and co-ordination of missionary forces and 
the training of teachers.’ 
The Christian University at Nanking* has opened in 
connexion with its Department of Agriculture a new School 
ee of Forestry, which is likely to prove an import- 
canton ant contribution to the solution of one of the 
great economic problems of China. A Christian 
college for women, to be known as the Gin Ling College, 
was opened in Nanking in October.‘ Plans for the central 
buildings of the West China Union University at Chengtu 
are now completed, and progress has been made with the 
permanent denominational buildings attached to the uni- 
versity. The medical department of the university was 
opened during the year. Movements towards co-operation 
have made good progress in connexion with Christian 
universities in Peking and in Foochow.°® 
An event of far-reaching importance in the history of 
medical education in China is the decision of the Rocke- 


1 Educational Review, 1915 (July), pp. 224-5; Chinese Recorder, 1915 (June), 
pp. 378-80; China Mission Year Book, 1915, pp. 377-404. 

* Progress in the co-ordination of the work of missionary schools was reported at 
the annual meetings of the West China Christian Educational Union (Oct. 1914) and 
the East China Educational Union (Feb. 1915). Chinese Recorder, 1915 (Feb.), pp. 
138-40 (Mar.) pp. 197-8. This subject and the training of teachers are treated in 
articles by President Bowen of Nanking University and the Rev. A. A. Bullock in the 
Chinese Recorder, 1915 (July), pp. 406-14. 

* As a recognition of the value of this department, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, in a highly appreciative letter dated Aug. 12, announces that the Ministry 
are sending twenty-four students to Nanking to study forestry. National Review 
(China), 1915, Aug. 28, p. 178. 

* As a union institution the college is intended to serve the whole of this part of 
China, and also to receive Mandarin speaking students from farther south. 

5 Five years of patient study was given to the building problem before ground was 
broken for the first permanent building. The central university buildings are designed 
to follow an orientalized occidental type of architecture, which unites the spirit of the 
East and the West. Report of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1914, Pp. 157. 

* Missionary Herald (New York), 1915 (Apr.), p. 166; Chinese Recorder, 1915 (Apr.), 
p. 263. 
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feller Foundation to devote through its China Medical Board 
large sums of money to the development of medical schools 
ae in China.’ In the disposal of its funds the Board 
Rockefeller Proposes to co-operate with missionary insti- 
tutions. The Board as a first step has taken 
over the Union Medical College in Peking. The new 
medical school has been put under the control of a 
board of trustees consisting of seven representatives of the 
China Medical Board and one representative from each of 
the missionary societies which previously co-operated in 
the college.* The entire staff of the college will be paid 
by the China Medical Board, and appointments to the 
faculty will be made by the trustees on the basis of recom- 
mendations by the various missions represented in the 
college. It is also proposed to establish medical schools in 
Shanghai, Changsha and Canton, where the arrangements 
will probably be similar to those in Peking. The teaching 
will be given in English, but the China Medical Missionary 
Association has urged the establishment of at least one 
school in which the teaching will be in Mandarin. It is 
further proposed to furnish missionary societies with the 
funds necessary to increase the staff of the hospitals in 
the vicinity of the four educational centres already men- 
tioned, and to relate these hospitals to the schools. There 
is also an intention of establishing one or two tuberculosis 
hospitals. 
The China Medical Missionary Association, which has 
now more than 500 members, held its biennial conference 
Medical in Shanghai at the beginning of February.’* 
Missions The most important subject before the con- 
ference was the question of medical education. Two steps 
1 Medicine in China. By the China Medical Commission of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. New York, 1914. China Medical Journal, 1915 (May), pp. 181-93. 
* The London Missionary Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Medical Missionary Association in London, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 


in the U.S.A., and the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


® China Medical Journal, 1915 (Mar.), pp. 93-124; Chinese Recorder, 1915 (Mar.), 
PP. 179-84. 
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were taken to meet the difficulty arising from the fact 
that there are at present more missionary medical schools 
in China than there is any immediate prospect of staffing 
efficiently. A permanent Council of Medical Education 
was appointed to lay down standards and to co-ordinate 
the work of medical schools ; and it was proposed to dis- 
tinguish two classes of medical schools, the first, designated 
as Class A and recognized as ‘ approved schools,’ to include 
those which conform to certain specified standards as 
regards curriculum and equipment, and the second, desig- 
nated as Class B, to include those in which a less high 
standard is aimed at.' The conference, recognizing the 
great need for sanitary and hygienic measures, appointed a 
Council on Public Health to correlate, extend and guide 
existing activities, and in co-operation with the Y.M.C.A. 
to carry on a vigorous propaganda on behalf of public 
health. The China Medical Missionary Association has 
appointed Dr Robert C. Beebe as executive secretary to 
devote his whole time to the work. 
The circulation of Scriptures during the year ending 
March 1915 by the three Bible societies amounted to 
Bible 6,211,000, a notable advance on all previous 
Distribution Years. The translation of the Bible has been 
Translation completed in the Taichow dialect, spoken in 
the province of Chekiang, and the New Testament has been 
completed in the Tatar dialect called Kashgar Turkish, 
spoken in Chinese Turkestan. 

1 The course in the ‘ approved schools’ must extend over five years with an ad- 
ditional year in a hospital or in special medical work. Students before admission must 
have completed a middle school course and in addition have spent one year in pre- 
liminary work in physics, chemistry and biology. The minimum staff must be ten men 
on the field, which involves a total staff of fifteen. Adequate equipment and hospital 
facilities are also required. These schools may give degrees. The schools in Class B 
must have a five years’ course, admit only students who have had a middle school 
course and conform to a curriculum arranged by the China Medical Missionary Associa- 
tion. They may give certificates of graduation but not degrees. 

The plan of recognizing two classes of schools was strongly urged in a letter in the 
public press which appeared shortly before the conference, on the ground of Indian 
experience with regard to the value of the Indian Subordinate Medical Department, 


consisting of ‘ assistant surgeons’ and ‘ hospital assistants.’ National Review (China), 
1915, Feb. 6, pp. 100-1. 
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The number of missionaries entirely set apart for the 
work of Christian literature in China is less than twenty, 
Christian @N average of one for every five societies at 
Literature work in China. Apart from the stipend of 
these missionaries, China receives from outside about 
£3500 per annum for the provision of Christian literature 
for its vast population. Two important steps have been 
taken towards the unifying of the work: a Christian 
Publishers’ Association has been formed on which the 
leading organizations producing Christian literature have 
been represented,’ and Dr Hopkyn Rees has been set 
apart to visit various centres in order to consult with 
leaders on phases of the literature problem. The Presby- 
terian and Methodist presses in Shanghai have com- 
bined their distributing departments in a Mission Book 
Company, the China Baptist Publication Society and the 
South China Religious Tract Society are conducting a 
joint book store, and other combinations of a similar nature 
are under consideration.* 
Social reform is a living issue in China at the present 
time. It arouses keen interest in non-christian circles,* 
Social @nd missionaries and Chinese Christians are 
Reform devoting increased attention to it. The Com- 
mittee on the Social Application of Christianity submitted 
to the China Continuation Committee a report of the social 
service which is already being carried out in eight centres, 
and urged that steps should be taken to promote in schools, 
colleges and seminaries the study of the great social problems 


i The draft scheme of the constitution indicates that the following organizations 
are eligible for membership: Christian Literature Society, North China Tract Society 
and the Central China Tract Society (now amalgamated), West China Tract Society, 
Chinese Tract Society, South Fukien Tract Society, South China Tract Society, China 
Baptist Publication Society, Y.M.C.A., Sunday School Union, Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Methodist Publishing House, Educational Association of China and China 
Medical Association. Eight of these have already agreed to join the Association. 

2 Christian Literature in the Mission Field, pp. 55-7; China Mission Year Book, 1915, 
PP. 434-05, 516-32. 

* A correspondent refers to a chance visit to a Chinese girl, a graduate of an Ameri- 
can college, whose husband is one of a group composed entirely of non-christians, all 


the members of which devote 20 per cent of their salaries to support a school for street 
children. 
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to which the contact of eastern and western civilization 
is giving rise.’ In the light of experience already gained 
it recommended the concentration of effort upon certain 
definite lines of service.? The evangelistic meetings con- 
ducted by Mr Eddy in the Fukien province were followed 
by a campaign on behalf of social service in connexion 
with education, sanitation and moral reform. Such work 
is proving a powerful factor in removing prejudices against 
Christianity and in providing points of contact with non- 
christian Chinese.* The fear has been expressed that 
unless the Christian church is able to develop a strong 
Christian leadership in such efforts it may lose the place 
which it has hitherto held in movements such as educa- 
tion, the suppression of opium, and the enfranchisement 
of women, and that the reshaping of social life in China 
may take place apart from any decided Christian influence.* 
A Commission on Language Study appointed by the 
China Continuation Committee visited in November 1914 
_— seven centres where the training of mission- 
Training of aries is being carried on. The work was found 
Missionaries +o vary considerably, and the visit of the com- 
mission has resulted in greater unification of plan and has 
effected several improvements. The China Continuation 


1 The committee defined the objective of social service work as being (1) to em- 
phasize the importance of the Christian life of every Christian finding expression in some 
form of disinterested service and (2) to establish a point of contact with classes of 
people as yet unreached by the church by actually co-operating with members of these 
classes in forms of work that are of common interest. 

2 The lines suggested are (1) child welfare (care of babies, play-centres) ; (2) popular 
education (work for illiterate adults, public lectures, especially on the benefits of 
education, and ‘ half-day’ or ‘seasonal’ schools for those who cannot afford to go to 
the regular schools) ; (3) public health and sanitation (against small-pox, tuberculosis, 
flies, mosquitoes, rats) ; (4) community welfare (road improvement, street cleaning and 
drainage, planting trees) ; (5) survey of city conditions (especially for students). 

3 The subject of social service has had a prominent place in the Chinese Recorder 
during the past year (Feb.), pp. 96-100; (June), pp. 365-9; (Aug.), pp. 514-7; 
(Sept.), pp. 527-69; (Oct.), pp. 650-1. Cf. National Review (China), Sept. 11, pp. 213-4; 
Sept. 18, pp. 235-6; Sept. 25, pp. 252-3, and China Mission Yeay Book, 1915, pp. 321-36. 

4 Student Movement, 1915 (Apr.), pp. 133-5. 

5 The centres visited were Peking, Weihwei (Honan), Chikungshan (Honan), Hankow, 
Anking, Nanking, and Yangchow. Language training is also undertaken at Canton 
and Chengtu. In Nanking, Yangchow and Anking a missionary has been definitely 
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Committee resolved to represent to the missionary societies 
in Europe and America the need for providing the existing 
training schools with hostels and class rooms for students. 
It appointed a Committee on the Training of Missionaries 
to study other aspects of preparation than language study, 
and expressed the opinion that there is need of a thorough 
study of the various dialects by a specialist in phonetics. 
Evidence of the thorough way in which missionaries 
in China are grappling with their problems is furnished by 
ei the report presented to the China Continuation 
usiness and * ; ° ° 
AdministrativeCommittee by its Committee on Business and 
Efficiency Administrative Efficiency... The report em- 
phasizes the importance of a clearly defined policy on the 
part of missions and boards and of a review at regular 
intervals of the needs of the field, available resources and 
immediate aims, and makes recommendations regarding 
the standardization of methods of work, the keeping of 
adequate records and the securing of executive efficiency.’ 
The widespread French missions in China have been 
affected by the recall of missionaries to join the army. 
Roman ut is stated that between 200 and 300 mission- 
Catholic aries have had to leave China.* The missions 
in Kansu and Mongolia are under the care of 
the Belgian Scheutveld Society, and have consequently 


set apart to devote his main energies to this work. The number of students at the 
seven centres visited was 126, but under normal conditions and with the work fully 
developed, the number would probably be increased to 250. 

1 Chinese Recorder, 1915 (June), pp. 353-65; China Mission Year Book, 1915, 
Pp. 500-15. 

2 The committee also investigated a proposal made by the Continuation Committee 
Conference in Shanghai in 1913 that a central business agency should be formed in 
Shanghai for purchasing and forwarding supplies. It reached the opinion that the 
difficulties in the way of carrying out such a proposal were insuperable, and recommended 
instead the establishment of an agency which would undertake the ordering of goods 
on behalf of missionaries and place its experience at their service. The committee 
found equally insurmountable difficulties in regard to the establishment of a missionary 
architectural bureau, but was able to report that an American firm of architects had 
consented to open an office at Shanghai and would be prepared to give special attention 
to the needs of missionary buildings. ‘ Report of Committee on Business and Adminis- 
trative Efficiency.’ Chinese Recorder, 1915 (Sept.), pp. 578-9. 

3 Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1915 (Heft i.), p. 73. In the vicariate of 
Kiangsi all the missionaries (including the bishop) except two were recalled. 
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suffered severely through lack of support from home.’ A 
good many missions, including those of Italian and Spanish 
nationality, have found themselves in financial straits. 
The German lay brothers who took part in the defence of 
Tsingtao were taken as prisoners to Japan, and missionary 
work in the sphere of hostilities suffered interruption. 
Otherwise the German missions in Shantung have been 
able to proceed with their work, hindered only by financial 
shortcomings. One or two advances have been made in 
spite of the war. Thus the eastern half of the apostolic 
prefecture of Kwangtung has been erected into a new 
apostolic vicariate of Chaochow, with a Roman Catholic 
population of more than 30,000. A new monthly educa- 
tional review entitled L’Ecole en Chine, has been begun 
by the Jesuit college at Sikawei, the first number appearing 
in June.® 

Among other events of the year deserving notice are: 
an agreement reached in May between Russia, China and 

Other the Mongols, by which Russia and China recog- 

Events nize the autonomy of Outer Mongolia, while 
Outer Mongolia acknowledges the suzerainty of China; 
the commencement of new work by the Swedish Mission 
at Khotan in Turkestan; the transfer of certain stations 
by the American Baptist Mission to the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society ; the sending of forty-seven new missionaries to 
China by the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. as a 
result of its three years’ China campaign ;‘* the opening of a 
united theological college in Canton, in which three British, 
two American, one Canadian and one New Zealand 
societies are co-operating; and the appointment of a 
committee by the China Continuation Committee for the 
purpose of developing and co-ordinating Bible study. 


1 IRM, 1915 (July), pp. 463-4. Zettschrift fiiy Misstonswissenschaft, 1915 (Heft ii.), 
PP. 164-5. 

2 Les Missions Catholiques, 1915, Feb. 5, pp. 63-5. 

3 Zeitschrift fiiy Missionswissenschaft, 1915 (Heft iii.), p. 249. 

4 The campaign also produced $426,576 for new property. 
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III. THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 


MIssIONARY work in the Dutch East Indies has not been 
seriously affected by the war. The increasing success of 
Anti-Christian Missionary effort has given rise to a vigorous 
Forces reactionary movement among the Moham- 
medans. An attempt is being made to win converts from 
the heathen, and to start schools and philanthropic enter- 
prises in imitation of Christian missions. An orthodox 
Moslem monthly paper, Medan Moeslimin, printed in 
Javanese and in Malay, has been started to counteract 
the influence of Christianity and the disintegrating 
effects of western thought. Among the intellectual classes 
theosophy and free thought are exerting an increasing 
influence. 
The attitude of the government towards Christian 
missions in the Dutch colonies has recently been a living 
The Govern. 8Sue in political life in Holland. The late 
mentand government was charged by its opponents with 
oe arousing Moslem fanaticism by showing too 
much favour to missionary work, and the new adminis- 
tration which came into office in 1913 resolved to adopt 


-a policy of more marked neutrality. Its programme 


included a provision that Christian schools receiving 
government aid must exempt from religious instruction 
scholars whose parents have conscientious objections to 
their receiving it. This proposal aroused strong opposi- 
tion in some missionary circles, but other leaders of Dutch 
missionary work took the view that a frank acceptance 
of the wishes of the government would not destroy the 
Christian character and influence of missionary schools, 
while it would have the great advantage of removing once 
and for all the question of missionary work in the colonies 
from the sphere of political controversy, and avert the 
danger of a movement in favour of the entire exclusion of 


1 Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 1915 (Juni), pp. 260-1 ; (Sept.), pp. 410-2; Moslem 
World, 1915 (July), pp. 313-4. 
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religious teaching from aided schools. They exerted them- 
selves to find a formula which would form a basis of agree- 
ment, and were successful in framing a proposal which was 
approved by all the Dutch missionary societies with one 
exception and which was accepted by the Minister for 
the colonies. In other respects the new government has 
shown itself not unfriendly to missions. In districts where 
the people are animists the whole educational work has 
been entrusted to the missionaries. When the demand 
for a school arises, the people have to show evidence of a 
willingness to contribute to its support ; when this condi- 
tion is fulfilled the government is prepared to open and 
maintain a school, placing it under missionary supervision. 
Much has also been done by the government to regulate 
native customs and laws, which with the advent of Chris- 
tianity are undergoing great changes, and in these matters 
the advice and co-operation of the missionaries is sought 
by the authorities. 


IV. BRITISH INDIA AND CEYLON 


THE war has touched India at many points. The loyalty 
of the people, and notably of the educated classes, to the 

Indiaand government has found widespread expression, 

the War while it has been accompanied by unmistakable 
expectations that the people of India will after the war be 
granted new liberties and privileges and a larger place in the 
counsels of the empire. In many ways the bonds uniting 
the two races have been drawn closer, and the presence of 
territorial regiments in India has increased the number 


1 At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council at Simla on September 22, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted to be sent to the Secretary of State urging that 
India should in the future be officially represented in the Imperial Conference. The 
Viceroy stated that he was authorized by His Majesty’s Government to give an under- 
taking that, while preserving their full liberty of judgment, and without committing 
themselves either as to principles or details, they would give the most careful con- 
sideration to an expression of opinion from the Imperial Legislative Council in the 
sense of the resolution, as expressing the legitimate interest of the Legislative Council 
in an imperial question. 


3 
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of Englishmen who have had personal touch with the 
country.’ In spite of the general loyalty, there has been 
some local unrest. Apart from the few outbreaks of a 
more serious nature, wild rumours have occasionally found 
credence with the common people, and caused temporary 
excitement and restlessness. 
A Resolution of the Governor-General in Council has 
initiated an important extension of local self-government. 
sil provincial governments are prepared in 
focal St. varying degrees to expand the electoral element 
in the constitution of local bodies, to extend the 
employment of non-official chairmen in the municipalities, 
and to allow local bodies a considerably increased freedom 
in regard to finance. The panchayats and other village 
communities are to be encouraged, with a view to the 
revival of an ancient form of local autonomy, which has 
suffered decay amid the great economic and administrative 
changes wrought by the development of British rule.® 
A notable contribution to our knowledge of the religious 
life of India is the publication of Mr J. N. Farquhar’s 
Modern Modern Religious Movements in India. It de- 
Religious scribes the living forces which during the past 
Movements . wc 
century have been most potent in the religious 
development of the people and are at the present day the 
most vigorous expression of their spiritual aspirations. 
1 Special efforts have been made by the Young Men’s Christian Association to care 
for the welfare of the territorial troops and to enable them to learn something of the 
real problems of Indian life and of missionary work. Mission classes and lectures have 


been organized, and hundreds of men have been taken to see the work being done 
at mission stations. Work of a similar kind has been undertaken in several of the 
Anglican dioceses. 

* An Indian regiment mutinied at Singapore in February. In March the fanatical 
Moplahs on the Malabar Coast made an attack on a district collector. There was trouble 
with the Mohmands on the North-West Frontier in May and again in August, and with 
the Bunerwals and Swatis in August. The most serious cause of anxiety was the 
Hardayal conspiracy in the Panjab, which found expression in various dacoities and a 
premature and unsuccessful outbreak in February. A Defence of India Act was passed 
by the Viceroy’s Council in March and subsequently applied to Bengal and the Panjab. 

8 The Times (London), 1915, June 3, p. 7. The Governor-General in Council trusts 
that this declaration of policy ‘will be interpreted in the spirit in which it is framed, 


a spirit of prudent boldness, calculating risks but not afraid to take them in the cause 
of progress.’ 
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This sober record of historical facts is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the influence of Christian missions, which, apart 
from any numerical success that they may have achieved, 
have been a powerful means of stimulating new religious 
forces and effecting profound changes in the spiritual 
outlook of the educated classes. 
In this connexion attention may be called to a pro- 
posal for a reformed Hinduism put forward by Sir S. 
ANew Subrahmanya Iyer. Its interest lies in the 
ene, fact that the author has throughout his long 
Hinduism life been a trusted leader of orthodox Hin- 
duism. The occasion of the present pronouncement is 
a Hindu agitation in defence of child-marriages. Sir S. 
Subrahmanya Iyer recognizes that Hinduism is doomed 
if it adopts an attitude of uncompromising conservatism.’ 
The reforms which he proposes include the abolition of 
polygamy, child-marriage and caste. That such revolu- 
tionary social changes should be advocated by an out- 
standing representative of Hindu orthodoxy is a striking 
evidence of the extent to which the foundations of Hinduism 
have been shaken by the impact of western ideas.” 
The outstanding event of the year from the missionary 
standpoint is the disaster which has overtaken the work of 
German German missions. In the early months of the 
Missions war a considerable number of German mission- 
aries were interned, but others—notably the Gossner 
missionaries in Bihar and Orissa—were allowed to continue 
their work under parole. On June 28rd the Secretary 


1‘ The conditions of Hindu society to-day,’ he writes, ‘ are, it is to be regretted, such 
as to make the hope of the future lie, not in any tinkering with this and that part of 
the existing structure in its present dilapidated state, but in removing with an un- 
sparing hand the poisonous weedy growth of the entire debris under which lie the 
primeval foundations of Hinduism, and upon them to erect a new and simpler edifice 
of just such proportions and utility as are needed for our present demands.’ 

2 Mr J. N. Farquhar points out, however, that Sir S. Subrahmanya Iyer, while con- 
demning idol-worship, does not declare himself a monotheist and proposes to retain 
the doctrine of reincarnation and karma. Mr Farquhar contends that both the 
sacred literature of Hinduism and the history of religion in India prove that it is im- 
possible to do away with caste so long as the doctrine of kayma, which is inseparably 
bound up with it, is allowed to maintain its hold. Young Men of India, 1915 (June), 
PP. 273-7. Cf. Indtan Social Reformer, 1915, Feb. 7, pp. 268-9 ; Feb. 14, pp. 284-5. 
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for India stated in the House of Commons that of German 
missionaries in India, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
115 were interned under military control at Ahmadnagar, 
70 were compulsorily residing in a specified place under 
civil control, and 442 were at liberty but on parole and 
subject to general civil supervision. A few weeks later, 
however, the government of India decided that it was 
necessary for political reasons to repatriate all German 
and Austrian subjects except men of military age, who 
are interned at Ahmadnagar, and this policy has been 
carried into effect. The government further determined 
that the grants for educational and philanthropic work 
which the German missions had been receiving prior to 
the war should be withdrawn.’ Prior to the general 
order for internment and repatriation, the work of these 
missions suffered serious interruption through the removal 
of many of the missionaries? and the curtailment of 
financial resources. Many Indian agents of the missions 
had to be dismissed through lack of means of supporting 
them. For the relief of the missions in South India a 
Continental Missions Continuation Committee was formed, 
and through it considerable sums were received from 
America. The Madras Representative Council of Missions 
also appointed a committee to co-operate in rendering 
assistance, and this committee issued an appeal to all 


2 Official statement published in Madras Mail, 1915, Aug. 14. From later informa- 
tion it would appear that, if arrangements can be made for placing the educational 
work under the management of bodies from which all German control has been excluded, 
the government grants will be continued. 

The German Protestant missions affected are the Basel Society (which though having 
its headquarters in Switzerland is mainly German in its personnel), working in the 
southern part of the Bombay Presidency and in South Kanara, Coorg and Malabar ; 
the Leipzig Mission among the Tamils in the south of the Madras Presidency ; 
the Hermannsburg and Schleswig-Holstein (Breklum) Missions among the Telugus in 
the northern half of the same Presidency ; the Gossner Mission in the province of 
Bihar and Orissa and in Assam ; and the West Himalayan Moravian Mission. The 
number of missionaries connected with these missions is about 240 men and 50 single 
women and the Christian community about 150,000, 

2 In North India only one member of the Gossner Mission had been interned up to 
June 30. In South India, however, a large majority of the Basel missionaries were 
interned, the Hermannsburg Mission was left with two missionaries, and all missionaries 
were removed from the Jeypore and neighbouring districts. 
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missionaries in South India for subscriptions in aid of the 
German missions.’ The National Missionary Council issued 
a similar appeal. In North India the Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur, with the co-operation of the Bihar and Orissa 
Missionary Council and the National Missionary Council, 
devoted his energies to the help of the Gossner Mission 
and was able to supplement the remittances received 
from Germany by subscriptions which in April amounted 
to more than Rs. 26,000. 
The temporary care of the work which the German 
missionaries have had to relinquish will tax to the utmost 
Temporary the resources of the Indian church and of the 
Provision for missionary body.? The Leipzig Mission has 
Work asked permission from the government to 
transfer its work to the Swedish Church Mission, 
which has worked in co-operation with it and been re- 
sponsible for one of the dioceses.* The American Lutheran 
Missions are attempting to care for the needs of the 
Schleswig-Holstein and Hermannsburg Missions, and special 
funds for this purpose are being collected by the Lutheran 
churches in America. The Basel Mission is attempting 
to carry on its work with the few remaining missionaries 
of Swiss nationality. The Bishop of Chota Nagpur with 
the goodwill of the German missionaries has undertaken 
the temporary charge of the Gossner Mission, and has 
been remarkably successful in securing help for the dis- 
charge of these new responsibilities.‘ 
1It was found, however, that in view of the internment of many missionaries the 
expenses of the missions were considerably reduced, and that the remittances which 
began to come from Germany, with the subsidies furnished by the Lutheran churches 


in America, were sufficient to meet the needs of the missions. The appeal for additional 
funds was therefore withdrawn. 

2 The latest available information regarding the situation created by the remova 
of the German missionaries is given in the Harvest Field, 1915 (Oct.), pp. 387-93. 

* These missions have also gratefully accepted an offer of temporary help from the 
Rev. Godfrey Phillips of the London Missionary Society, who has been released from 
the United Theological College at Bangalore to render this service. 

“The extent of these responsibilities will be evident when it is stated that there 
are 308 schools (including 52 boarding schools) to be carried on, and 477 Indian workers 
to be supervised and provided for. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has promised the aid of eight men; 
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Other missions besides those from Germany have 
suffered through the war. Financial stringency has in 
The War ang tHE great majority of missions postponed all 

Missionary plans for extension and stopped building opera- 

Work : : : 

tions which are not absolutely essential. In 
some instances itineration in the district has had to be 
curtailed and Indian workers have had to be dismissed. 
Many missions have to do without expected reinforcements 
from home.’ Medical missionary work has been tempor- 
arily affected by the considerable number of British mis- 
sionary doctors who have felt it their duty to offer for 
medical service with the military forces. The language 
schools at Lucknow and Bangalore have had to be closed.? 
As regards the effect of the war on the accessibility of the 
people to the Christian message, there is little definite 
evidence. A point on which several correspondents lay 
emphasis is the striking way in which women have thrown 
themselves into the various relief organizations connected 
with the war. This is regarded as marking a new stage 
in the development of Indian women and an enlargement 
of their horizon which opens new and important missionary 
opportunities. 

In the Anglican communion the proposal to establish 


three missionaries on furlough or retired agreed to come out at once; the Bengal 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society supplied two men, and the Cawnpore Brother- 
hood and Dublin Mission have also given workers. The English Baptist Mission has 
undertaken the temporary charge of one station. The government has consented to 
continue the special grant for schools which it was previously making to the Gossner 
Mission. As regards the pastoral work, the Bishop intends that the Lutheran pastors 
shall remain in charge, and while help and counsel will be given them, no attempt will 
be made to alienate the people from their ecclesiastical allegiance. The Statesman, 
1915, Aug. 13; Pioneer Mail, 1915, Aug. 21. 

1 American as well as British missions have been affected, but the rise in the value 
of the American dollar in exchange has in some instances compensated for reduced 
allocations. As against the general restriction of work a few advances have been 
made in spite of war conditions. Thus the English Baptist Society has in view of 
an urgent opportunity opened a new station at Angul in Orissa; the C.M.S. College 
at Gorakhpur has been raised to the B.A. standard; a new extension of the North- 
wick School for girls in Madras was opened by the Governor in August; the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists in the Khasia hills and the plains of Sylhet report considerable 
development of their educational and medical work, etc. 

* The language schools at Calcutta and Poona have, however, been continued. 
The starting of a union Hindi language school at Jubbulpore is under consideration. 
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self-governing synods has encountered legal difficulties, 
and it has been found necessary to restrict the plan to the 
Developments 40rmation of councils, diocesan and provincial, 
Jevelopments ~ , js : , 

inChurch without the coercive authority which the synods 
Organization . 

would have had. A council has already been 

inaugurated in the Bombay diocese, and steps are being 
taken to ascertain the opinion of the church regarding the 
formation of a provincial council... Among the other 
Christian bodies, the movement for the federation of 
churches * has been advanced by the preparation of a 
revised scheme, which has been accepted in principle by 
the bodies that are favourable to the idea of federation.® 
The negotiations with regard to union which have been 
going on between the South India United Church and the 
churches connected with the Wesleyan Mission and the 
Basel Mission have for the time being been suspended.‘ 


1 The councils are to be composed of bishops, priests and laity, who will as a rule 
sit and vote together, but a vote by orders can be demanded. The Bishop of Bombay 
points out that the councils will provide the necessary machinery for self-government 
if disestablishment should come, and that they will help to draw together the very 
diverse elements of which the Anglican communion in India is composed. He also 
attaches great importance to the effect of the conciliar system on the conception of 
episcopacy, when Indian Christianity comes to choose for itself the type of its or- 
ganization. In an article in The East and The West, 1915 (Oct.), pp. 374-84, which 
merits attention, he describes his ideal of the government of the church by a bishop 
with his council. 

2 IRM, ro12 (Jan.), pp. 170-1; (Apr.), pp. 216-22; 1913 (Jan.), p. 36. 

* The clause about which there was difference of opinion now runs as follows: 
‘ The Federation shall not interfere with the existing creed of any church or society enter- 
ing its fellowship, or with its internal order or external relations. But in accepting 
the principle that the Church of God is one, and that believers are the body of Christ 
and severally members thereof, the federating churches agree to accept each other’s 
discipline, to recognize each other’s ministry, and to acknowledge each other’s member- 
ship by a free interchange of members in good and regular standing duly accredited, 
welcoming them into Christian fellowship and communion as brethren in Christ.’ 
Indian Standard, 1915 (May), pp. 143-8; Harvest Field, 1915 (May), pp. 204-6. 

* Owing to the effects of the war, the synod of the Basel Mission has been unable to 
meet. The statement submitted by the joint committee appointed by the Wesleyan 
Mission and the South India United Church was provisionally accepted by the General 
Assembly of the latter body and approved by the church councils. On the Wesleyan 
side, the resolutions passed in the four district synods made it evident that any pro- 
posals for early organic union would meet with strenuous opposition ; the Provincial 
Synod therefore went no further than offering to await any fresh proposals from the 
General Assembly of the South India United Church. United Church Herald, 1915 
(July), pp. 133-6. 

A notable leader in the cause of co-operation and unity, Dr J. H. Wyckoff of 
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Stimulated by the example of Japan and China the South 
India United Church has made plans for a vigorous and 
Evangelistic well - prepared evangelistic campaign.’ Other 
_ eaert a bodies in South India are co-operating, and the 
Madras Representative Council of Missions is 
helping to make the interest widespread. Arrangements 
were made for the training of Christian workers during the 
summer, and a special week of simultaneous evangelistic 
meetings was held in September. About one-fourth of 
the communicant members of the South India United 
Church took part in the effort, including a number of high 
school teachers.?, Good work was done and the Assembly 
has resolved to set apart a week annually for special 
evangelism. On September 25th Mr Eddy began a series 
of conventions in nine large centres, followed by city cam- 
paigns in Vellore, Madura and Palamcottah. 
An event of far-reaching importance is the initiation 
of a thorough survey of the entire Indian mission field 
Survey With a view to gathering such information as 
pane will guide the societies and the Indian church 
Mission Field to a duly co-ordinated policy for each part 
of the field, and as will enable the church in India 
and at the home base of missions to realize, in outline 
at least, the nature and extent of the task committed to 
it. The survey, which is expected to take at least two 
years, is under the direction of the Rev. W. H. Findlay,’ 
who was appointed to this special work by the National 
Missionary Council. After spending some months in pre- 


the American Arcot Mission, first president of the South India United Church, passed 
away during the year. 

1 United Church Herald, 1914 (Dec.), pp. 367-8; 1915 (Mar.), pp. 500 b-d; (May), 
pp. 56-8; (July), pp. 147-8; (Aug.), ‘ Evangelistic Campaign Bulletin.’ 

2 The workers, more than half of whom were voluntary, numbered 7926. Ad- 
dresses were given in 3718 towns and villages in the Tamil country, 8443 persons ex- 
pressed a desire for further teaching and 6317 a determination to follow Christ. An 
active part was taken by women. In Madras City alone 330 Christian women went 
out to work and reached 3400 of their Hindu sisters. Ibid. 1915 (Oct.), ‘ Evangelistic 
Campaign Bulletin.’ 

* Mr Findlay was for eighteen years a missionary in South India and for ten years 
one of the secretaries of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Socicty. 
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liminary study of the problems and in personal conference 
with the missionary societies in Great Britain and America, 
Mr Findlay reached India last November. 
Much interest has been aroused among the educated 
classes in India by the appointment of an Indian, Sir 
_ The C. Sankaran Nair, to succeed Sir Harcourt 
Government Butler as the member for education in the 
Education WViceroy’s Council. In pursuance of its deter- 
mination to place the formation of character in the 
forefront of its educational policy,' the government has 
made plans for the establishment of residential and 
teaching universities of a new type at Patna, Dacca and 
Nagpur. Provision is being made for the co-operation 
of missionary bodies.? 
The government has given its consent to the establish- 
ment of a Hindu university, the bill for this purpose being 
The Hindu passed in October. While the government 
University reserves the right to interfere in certain emergen- 
cies, the practical control and management of the university 
is entrusted to the Hindu community. Like the pro- 
posed government universities at Dacca and Patna, the 
university will be residential, and there will be compulsory 
religious instruction for Hindu students.* The university 
is welcomed by the government as one solution of the 
problem of finding ‘some means of infusing religious and 
moral ideas into the swiftly onrushing intellectualism of 
the day.’* The private contributions to the fund for the 


university exceed 50 lakhs of rupees. 


1 Resolution on Educational Policy, Feb. 21, 1913, p. 2. 

*The Church Missionary Society which was approached by government in the 
first instance with reference to the university at Patna has invited other missions to 
share in the proposed Christian college. 

The plan for the university at Nagpur, which will be known as the University of 
the Central Provinces and Berar, differs in some respects from the Dacca scheme, and 
is intended to include colleges at Jubbulpore and Amraoti. The Times (London) 
Educational Supplement, 1915, Oct. 5, p. 121. 

* In the final passage of the bill compulsory religious instruction was made not a 
statutory obligation but a power which the court is at liberty to exercise at its discretion. 

“ Speech by Sir Harcourt Butler in introducing the bill. Indian Review, 1915 (Apr.), 
PP. 363-7 ; Indian Social Reformer, 1915, Mar. 28, pp. 354-5. 

Membership of the court which is the ultimate authority in regard to administration 
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The education of girls is making steady, though slow, 
progress.’ The chief hindrance according to a recent 
a. government statement is the lack of women 
Education teachers, the need being urgent in every pro- 
of Girls . ° . . 
vince. An event of special importance is the 
opening of the new Christian College for Women in Madras 
under the principalship of Miss Eleanor McDougall: In 
this institution twelve missionary societies are co-operating, 
six British, one Canadian and five American, and its aim 
is to make the largest possible contribution from the 
standpoint of Christian ideals to the education of the 
women of India. 
A band of scholars, composed of both missionaries and 
Indians, is engaged in the preparation of three new series 
Christian Of books. The first under the general title of 
Literature «The Religious Quest of India’ has as its aim 
the scholarly and scientific study of the teachings of the 
non-christian religions and a careful comparison of these 
teachings with Christianity. The first two volumes of 
this series were published in the course of the year.22 A 
second series entitled ‘ The Indian Religious Life Series ’ deals 
with the sects of India, and the third entitled ‘ The Heritage 
of India Series’ consists of small volumes designed to 
bring home to the ordinary man all that is best in the 
ancient literature, philosophy, biography, fine art and 
music of India. 
The translation of the whole Bible has been completed 


and finance is confined to Hindus, and of the senate three-fourths must be Hindus. In 
the appointment of professors there is to be no disqualification on the ground of 
religion. 

1 A deputation from a committee, recently formed in London with Sir Krishna 
Gupta as chairman, for the promotion of the education of Indian girls was received 
by the Secretary of State for India in October. Mr Chamberlain stated in reply that 
the movement for the education of Indian women must be a spontaneous one, fostered 
and helped by government, but truly arising from the people of India themselves. He 
held out little hope of the government initiating new measures in the near future, and 
emphasized the necessity of securing better trained teachers before any scheme was 
launched which would sweep large numbers of girls into schools. 

2 Nicol Macnicol, Indian Theism, and Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism. 
The first of these volumes is reviewed in the present issue (pp. 149-52). 
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in Nepali, the language of the Gurkhas, and in Santali. 
Gospels have been published for the first time in Ho, a 
Bible «dialect in Chota Nagpur; in Tinan, a dialect of 
autansiation Lahuli, spoken on the borders of Tibet ; and 
~~ in Chin, the Kamhow dialect in Burma. 
There has been a record circulation of the Scriptures in 
India during the year.’ 
The national and provincial missionary councils, created 
by the Continuation Committee Conferences in 1912-13, 
National and have been steadily engaged in completing their 
Gane organization and laying down the main lines 
Councils of their work. Some interruption has _ been 
caused by the war. The National Missionary Council 
held its second meeting at Matheran in November, but 
the report of its proceedings is not available for the 
present survey. One of the most important matters before 
the council was the consideration of a statement on comity 
among missions, prepared by the Committee on Comity and 
dealing with such questions as arbitration, the division of 
territory, and the transfer of mission agents and of church 
members.” The provincial missionary councils have de- 
voted their attention to such subjects as Christian education, 
Christian literature, mass movements, the Indian church, 
comity and missionary survey.’° 


1 The total number of sales effected by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
amounted to 983,000, over 314,000 copies being disposed of by colporteurs. During 
1914, 10,800 Scriptures were presented to students in the Indian universities. The 
National Bible Society of Scotland reports a circulation of 274,164 Scriptures during Ig914. 

2 A preliminary draft is printed in the Bulletin of the National Missionary Council, 
1915 (July), pp. 11-16. 

? One or two points of special interest have arisen in the Panjab Council. In spite 
of an expression of opinion from the Executive of the National Missionary Council 
that all action by the newly constituted councils should be advisory and not mandatory, 
it unanimously reaffirmed its decision that the recognition of standards of comity 
should be a condition of the admission of a mission to membership in the council. The 
Council has further decided that the thana shall be the basis of territorial delimitation, 
and has asked the missions represented on the council to furnish a list of the thanas 
claimed by them with a view to determining exactly the recognized sphere of each 
mission. The council has laid down that the primary purpose of its existence is to try 
to solve definite problems which have been found difficult of solution by individual 
societies, and has invited the missions to refer such problems to it. 

The Mid-India Council is undertaking an investigation into the grades, training 
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As has been pointed out in previous years, the mass 
movements towards Christianity among the depressed 
Mass Classes are at the present time the dominating 
Movements fact in the missionary situation in India. The 
American Methodist Episcopal missions in North, West 
and South India report nearly 80,000 baptisms for the 
year 1914-15, while baptism was refused to 40,000 people 
because no provision could be made for teaching them. 
The number of inquirers in these missions alone is said to 
be 150,000. Two years ago the Methodist missions ap- 
pointed a Mass Movement Commission, which is making 
plans to meet the opportunity and issues a small magazine, 
entitled The Mass Movement Era, for the discussion of the 
work and its needs. A summary of the chief problems 
arising out of mass movements, as stated in the replies 
of fifty correspondents, was presented to the Panjab 
Representative Council of Missions by its sub-committee on 
mass movements. 
Roman Catholic missions have suffered severely through 
the war. Missionaries of German and Austrian nationality 
Roman ave been interned or repatriated. The work 
Catholic chiefly affected is that of the German Jesuits 
in the dioceses of Bombay and Poona. From 
the French missions in the dioceses of Pondicherry, Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Madura forty missionaries have been 
recalled to serve with the army, while the supply of funds 
has been greatly reduced. The work of the French 
Salesians in Vizagapatam and Nagpur and of the Paris 
missionaries in Burma has been affected in similar ways. 
The Capuchin missions in North India and those of the 
Carmelites in Travancore and Cochin, which derive 
much of their support from Belgium, have been deprived 
of a large part of their income. The diocese of 
Calcutta, including the numerically successful mission 
among the Kols, is under the care of the Belgian 


and pay of Indian workers in the various missions with a view to securing greater 
uniformity of practice. 
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province of the Jesuit order and has suffered in the same 
way.’ 

Among other events of interest may be mentioned : the 
death at a comparatively early age of Mr Gopal Krishna 

other Gokhale, in whom India has lost one of her 

Events ablest leaders, whose public career was marked 
by a singular disinterestedness and rare devotion;? the 
publication of the report of the committee, consisting of 
an Indian and a European, on indentured labour in British 
colonies ;* increased activity by a ‘ Muslim Mission’ in 
Bengal ;‘ the first meeting of the All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians ;° the presentation to the Viceroy of 
a petition signed by twenty-five churches and missionary 
bodies relative to the disabilities of the Indian Christian 
community under the existing state of the law with regard 
to divorce ;* proposals by the National Missionary Society 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1915 (Heft. iii.), pp. 247-8; Missions Catho- 
liques, 1914, Nov. 6, p. 530; Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, 1915 (Feb.), p. 35. 

2 Among many contributions to the welfare of India, Mr Gokhale founded the 
Servants of India Society. 

3 Government of India Report on Indian Immigration. The report deals with the 
condition of Indian immigrants in Trinidad, British Guiana, Jamaica and Fiji and in 
the Dutch colony of Surinam. It reveals a grave moral situation, arising out of the 
great numerical preponderance of men over women. The position of Indian immi- 
grants in British colonies is receiving close attention in India. At a meeting in 
connexion with the South African Indian Fund it was resolved to devote the balance 
of the fund, nearly Rs. 150,000, to maintaining the interests of Indians in all British 
colonies and foreign countries and to form an association for safeguarding the interests 
of Indians out of India. Mr C. F. Andrews has gone to investigate conditions in Fiji. 
Indian Review, 1914 (Dec.), p. 1032; 1915 (Aug.), pp. 721-3, 728; Indtan Social Reformer, 
1915, Oct. 24, pp. 87-8. 

4 The mission is directed by the ‘ Society of Learned Men of Bengal.’ It has recently 
received a donation of Rs. 25,000. An appeal has been made for thirty salaried preachers, 
and it is proposed to start a new monthly illustrated magazine entitled Ali Islam, 
and to issue a series of controversial booklets. Moslem World, 1915 (Oct.), pp. 428-9. 

5 Held in Calcutta in December 1914. Committees were appointed to consider the 
present laws relating to Indian Christians, the encouragement of technical and in- 
dustrial education among them, and the establishment of an Indian Christian organ for 
the whole of India. Ina paper on the present status of village Christians in the Madras 
Presidency it was stated that over 250,000 Christian children of school-going age were 
not provided with any means of education. 

® Under the existing law no relief can be obtained by an Indian Christian whose 
spouse has proved unfaithful, if the marriage took place before conversion in accordance 
with non-christian rites, or if the non-christian wife (or husband) of a convert consents to 
live with him (or her) and subsequently proves unfaithful. Further, there are hundreds 
of converts who were married in childhood and, being separated from their spouses and 
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for developing the share of women in the work of the 
society ;* the visit to India during the present winter of 
a Deputation of Service, under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association;*? the transformation of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, from a university college into a 
central theological college of the Anglican church in India, 
under the Indian bishops as the governing body ;* the 
adoption by the Cambridge Mission to Delhi after long 
deliberation of a new policy for work among the Chamars ; ‘ 
an account, by the Bishop of Assam, of a visit paid by 
him to a self-supporting Indian brotherhood, which has 
sprung from the Oxford Mission Brotherhood at Barisal 
and is working at Halwaghat at the foot of the Garo 
Hills ;* and the request of the government of India, 
who are prepared to pay all expenses, that a medical 
missionary should be sent by the Bishop of Rangoon to 
work amongst the aboriginal people in the Andaman Islands.° 


in some instances not knowing whether these are alive, are condemned to live a celibate 
life. The petition also requests that a simpler, quicker and less expensive method of 
divorce be provided for Indian Christians. Harvest Field, 1915 (July), pp. 284-7. 

1 A committee appointed to advise on women’s work has recommended that two lady 
doctors and two women for evangelistic and pastoral work among women should be 
added to the staff of the society, and that there should be women members of the 
provincial councils and of the executive committee. The recommendations have 
been sent to the provincial councils for their opinion. National Missionary Intelligencer, 
1915 (June), p. 54. 

2? The deputation includes Professor J. Hope Moulton of Manchester University, 
Mr T. R. Glover, Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, and Mr G. Sherwood Eddy. 

3 Mission Field (S.P.G.), 1915 (June), pp. 186-7. 

* The chief points are (a) to make it a condition of opening a new school that the 
people build the school and teacher’s house and pay an annual fee per family, (5) to 
transfer the pastoral work of village congregations from catechists to the schoolmasters, 
who thus become pastor teachers, (c) to abandon the practice of preaching by catechists 
as a regular daily job, which has tended to become soulless and mechanical, and to 
substitute for it the plan of special missions or tours by parties of not less than three 
men under a competent leader, and (d) to adopt a definite system of initial training 
for assistant teachers, further training for pastor teachers and regular care for the 
spiritual life of all mission workers. Delhi Mission News, 1915 (July), pp. 125-7. 

5 The brotherhood was founded in 1912 by a Bengali Brahmin, and has now a 
staff of two priests, one deacon and two laymen, all Indians, with eight other helpers. 
They live together, having daily service in the church which they and the people have 
built, and meet expenses out of a common fund raised by Indian Christians. They work 
in thirteen villages and have a band of 130 converts and a large number of catechumens. 
Mission Field (S.P.G.), 1915 (Oct.), pp. 294-5. 

6 Mission Field (S.P.G.), 1915 (Oct.), p. 291. 
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In Ceylon the outstanding event has been the outbreak 
of serious riots, originating in disputes between the Moham- 
medans and the Buddhists and accompanied 
by considerable loss of life and much destruction 
of property. Many Mohammedan refugees were sheltered 
in Trinity College, Kandy, and the college boys took a 
large part in the work of restoring order. The Wesleyan 


Methodist Mission in Ceylon celebrated its centenary in 
June.? 


Ceylon 


V. THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


AuL other happenings within the Turkish Empire have 
been overshadowed by the grim struggle in the Gallipoli 
The Armenian Peninsula and by the systematic efforts of the 

Massacres  Tyrkish authorities to exterminate the Armenian 
race. Throughout Asia Minor the Armenians have been 
massacred, driven from their homes or compelled to take 
refuge in flight.* The accounts, received by the American 
Board from trustworthy sources, of wholesale slaughter, 
of the driving into exile of entire village populations, of 
the hardships and destitution of those who have been 
hunted from their homes, of the cruel separations of 
members of the same families, of the violation of women, 
of the sufferings of children, of deliberate torture and of 
forced conversions to Islam are heart-rending.‘ Since the 
commerce and business of the interior has been largely in 
the hands of Armenians, many districts have lost all their 
tradesmen and mechanics, and are in a condition of help- 
lessness and ruin. 


1 Church Misstonary Review, 1915 (Oct.), pp. 583-4. 

2 The mission has 51 Ceylonese ministers, and 60 laymen were members of the 
representative session of the last meeting of the South Ceylon Synod. The adult 
Christian community numbers 17,000, and there are over 26,000 pupils in the mission 
schools. Twelve of the Tamil and Sinhalese circuits are self-governing and self- 
supporting. 

3 It is reported that 250,000 have sought an asylum in Russia, and there are 6000 
refugees in Egypt. 

* Cf. The Outlook (New York), 1915, Aug. 18, pp. 881-2 ; Sept. 29, pp. 262-6. 
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The consequences of Turkish ruthlessness have seriously 
affected the work of the American missions. The American 
cilect on 0ard has laboured in the Turkish Empire for 
Missionary nearly a century, and owns land and property 
Work to the value of about $3,000,000. In most 
of the stations in the interior of Asia Minor its admirable 
schools, colleges and hospitals have been closed by the 
authorities, while hundreds of the students have been 
carried off to exile or death. Many Armenian professors, 
teachers and Christian workers were among the victims 
of the outrages. The missionaries at Van, which was taken 
by the Russians and recaptured by the Turks, had _ ulti- 
mately to leave the city and, fifteen in number, reached 
Tiflis in August in great destitution and broken down by 
the hardships they had suffered. Several missionaries at 
different stations were attacked by typhus, and one suc- 
cumbed to it. 
Throughout the horrors of the massacres American 
missionaries ministered heroically to the needs of the 
Services Suffering. The American Board has been able 
Rendered since last January to transmit $300,000 to its 
Missionaries missionaries for purposes of relief. Several of 
the women missionaries accompanied the refugees from their 
stations as far as they were permitted by the authorities. 
At Van the missionaries first protected the Armenians 
against the Turks, and then on the return of the Russians 
sheltered 1000 Turkish women and children brought to 
them for safety. The American missionaries also took part 
in Red Cross work, and fought disease with unsparing 
devotion. The latest reports indicate that some of the 
missionaries have been arrested, imprisoned and ill-treated.? 
In the earlier months of the year, missionary work in 
Turkey appears to have met with comparatively little 


1 The principal stations of the Board in Asia Minor are at Smyrna, Brousa, Marsovan, 
Trebizond, Sivas, Cesarea, Aintab, Adana, Marash, Urfa, Tarsus, Hadjin, Erzerum, 
Diarbekir, Harput, Bitlis, Mardin and Van. At several of these centres fine new 
buildings for educational and medical work were in process of erection. 

2 Missionary Herald, 1915 (Nov.), pp. 497-8. 
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interruption. The officials and people were generally 
friendly, and in several places there were enlarged oppor- 
Genera) ‘tunities of evangelistic work. In some parts 
Missionasy there was much distress, in consequence of war 
Pat conditions... Though missionaries of British 
and French nationality had to leave the country on the 
declaration of war, more than thirty British subjects 
working under the American Board were permitted to 
continue at their posts. The Rev. T. R. Hodgson, the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in Con- 
stantinople, has also been allowed to carry on his work ; 
he was able in September to report that the Bible House 
had never been closed and the colporteurs were at work as 
usual. The very widespread activities of French Roman 
Catholic orders throughout the country have been com- 
pletely interrupted and the buildings appropriated by the 
authorities and used for military or educational purposes. 
The abrogation of the Foreign Capitulations in 
September 1914 was followed by a new educational law. 
All foreign schools were ordered to apply to the 
local officials for a new commission, and were 
forbidden to give religious instruction except to students 
professing the religion with which the school is identified. 
In the future, educational, religious and philanthropic 
associations were forbidden to establish new schools.? 
The Robert College and the American College for Girls 
in Constantinople have apparently been able to carry on 
their regular work. In spite of war conditions the educa- 
tion of Moslem women seems to have made distinct advance. 
It is stated that women have been officially admitted to 
the Turkish Imperial University, where several hundred 
women have attended lectures.’ 
In Syria and Palestine the schools and_ hospitals 
of expelled British or French missions have been ap- 


1 Missionary Herald (Boston), 1915 (Mar.), p. 127; (July), p. 309. 
2 The Outlook (New York), 1915, Mar. 3, p. 501 ; Apr. 7, p. 806; Missionary Herald 
(Boston), 1915 (Apr.), p. 166. 
3.The Outlook (New York), 1915, Aug. 4, p. 780. 
4 
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propriated for military purposes. A lady missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society and two British missionary 
Syriaand Nurses have remained at Nazareth, an _ or- 
Palestine qdained missionary and lady missionary of 
the Jerusalem and the East Mission are at Haifa and a 
member of the Friends’ Mission in Lebanon, all at liberty 
and at work. The native pastors in Palestine are carrying 
on the work of the church and this, so far as is known, 
has not been interfered with. The American missionaries 
have thrown themselves into Red Cross work and relief 
of the destitution which has been severe and widespread. 
The completion of the Reference Bible in Arabic, after seven 
years of strenuous labour, is an achievement the fruits of 
which will long outlive the war. The consecration of 
Bishop MacInnes as the new bishop in Jerusalem gives to the 
Anglican church in the Near East a bishop with wide local 
knowledge and the ability to speak and preach in Arabic. 

In Mesopotamia missionary work became difficult on 
the entrance of Turkey into the war. The missionaries 
Mesopotamia Of the Church Missionary Society had to leave 

and Arabia: Bagdad early in the year and the work there 
and in Mosul is in suspense. The Arabian Mission of the 
Reformed Church in America has been able to carry on its 
work in its stations at the head of the Persian Gulf, in spite 
of the fighting which has occurred in that neighbourhood. 
The mission in honour of its semi-jubilee instituted a special 
campaign to raise $25,000 for building and extension. A 
sum considerably in excess of this amount has been obtained. 
Sheikh Othman, the station of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, near Aden, was attacked by Turkish and Arab 
forces and the missionaries had to abandon it for some 
days. The damage to property was not extensive. 

The north-west of Persia has experienced all the horrors 
of war. In the district of Urumia the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops was followed by a massacre of 
the Christian population by wild Kurdish tribes. 
Ten thousand are said to have met their death, and 


Persia 
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twelve thousand refugees sought shelter in the American 
Presbyterian Mission, while three thousand more received 
shelter in the French Roman Catholic Mission. The mis- 
sionaries set themselves heroically to the task of providing 
relief and protecting the people. Bread to the amount of 
from three to five tons was given to the starving people 
daily for months, funds being provided by the Persian War 
Fund Relief in America. Out of a missionary staff of 
eighteen, twelve had typhoid, and two died of the disease. 
The missionaries estimate that about one-fifth of the 
Christian population of the district lost their lives, and by 
far the greater part of the rest of the population lost all 
their possessions. Efforts are now being made to restore 
to their homes the thirty thousand surviving Christians 
who have been for some months in exile. In Ispahan the 
C.M.S. missionaries were able to continue their work until 
September, when they were ordered to leave. At the 
time of writing the stations at Yezd and Kerman are still 
occupied. An important contribution to our knowledge 
of Persian history has been made by the publication of 
Colonel Sykes’ History of Persia in two volumes.’ 

Egypt in December 1914 was declared a British pro- 
tectorate, and Prince Hussein Kamel Pasha, with the new 
title of Sultan of Egypt, succeeded the deposed 
Khedive, Abbas Hilmi Pasha. The shrinkage 
in the world demand for cotton has affected seriously the 
Egyptian national income, and made strict economy in 
public expenditure necessary. Missionary work has pur- 
sued its normal course. A growing spirit of inquiry among 
Moslems is reported. There are signs of progress in the 


Egypt 


1 The following incident iilustrates the service of the missionaries. On the with- 
drawal of Russian troops from Azerbaijan in January, the Kurds began to massacre 
the Christians. The inhabitants of one village near Urumia fought in the vacated 
Russian trenches for their lives. Dr Packard of the American Mission intervened 
single-handed in the fight, and after parley with the Kurdish chief succeeded in begging 
the lives of the people, on condition that they gave up their arms. While the Kurds 
looted and burned the village, Dr Packard rode back to the city, escorting the 3000 
villagers whom he had rescued from death, or worse than death. 

* Reviewed IRM, 1915 (Oct.), pp. 671-4. 
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Coptic church, and the increasing use of the Arabic lan- 
guage in the services has fostered reverence in worship. 
The American United Presbyterian Mission is proceeding 
vigorously with its plans for a Christian university at Cairo." 
The Cairo Study Centre completed its second year of work 
with an enrolment of twenty-one missionary students. 
The Nile Mission Press has during the year devoted special 
attention to the production of literature for Moslem women 
and children. The Church Missionary Society, as the result 
of long and patient efforts, has at length been successful 
in opening a hospital in the important town of Menouf. 
It is evident that the war, whatever its issue, must have 
a far-reaching influence upon the Moslem world and upon 
The Waranq the future relations of Christianity and Islam. 
the Future Any comment on the subject at the present 

“es stage would necessarily be pure speculation. 
In Great Britain interest has centred largely on the future 
of the Khalifate in the event of the defeat of Turkey.* In 
Germany the alliance with Turkey has led in theological 
circles to an exaggerated emphasis on the elements which 
Christianity and Islam have in common and to a denial 
that Christian missions to Moslems have any justification.‘ 
These views have been repudiated in missionary quarters,°® 
and the Turkish alliance is regarded by the supporters 
of missions as giving rise to problems of great complexity 
and difficulty.® 

1 The sum of $200,000 has thus far been secured towards the $2,000,000 required 
to start the university. 

2 The novel plan, started in January 1914, of teaching colloquial Arabic first and 
postponing the study of the classical for six months, has been attended with complete 
success. Students after eighteen months of the new system are said to be incom- 
parably in advance of two-year students of the old system. 

3 Lord Crewe in the House of Lords stated that the future of the Khalifate was a 
question for the Moslem world alone to decide, and Lord Cromer in a letter to The 
Times emphasized the fact that Moslem opinion regards it as essential that the Khalif 
should occupy a position of assured political independence. The Times, 1915, Apr. 24, 
Pp. 9. 

4 E.g. utterances by Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, Professor Wilhelm Hermann and 
Professor Troeltsch, quoted in the Moslem World, 1915 (Oct.), p. 341. 

5 E.g. in the Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 1915 (Juni), pp. 254-5. 

® Allgemeine Missions-Zettschrift, 1915 (Jan.), pp. 5-6; (Marz), pp. 81-92 ; (Apr.), 
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VI. AFRICA 


IN no part of the mission field are the tragic consequences 
of the war so apparent as in Africa. The slow progress 
which was being made in developing the material 
resources of the continent, in acquiring a scien- 
tific knowledge of physical conditions, social customs and 
innumerable languages, and in educating and wisely govern- 
ing the different tribes and races, has over large areas suffered 
arrest, and in not a few instances the fruits of long years of 
labour have been destroyed. The ‘ white man’s burden,’ for 
which the united resources of Europe seemed barely sufficient, 
has been rendered far heavier through material loss, division 
of forces and the weakening of the prestige of the ruling race. 
In spite of the devastation of war, the work of trans- 
lating the Bible into African tongues has made steady 
Bible progress. For the first time portions of Scrip- 
Translation ture have been published in the Ogaden-Harti 
Distribution dialect of Swahili spoken in British East Africa 
as well as in Somaliland—a translation made by a mis- 
sionary of the Swedish National Missionary Society; in 
the Bor dialect of Jieng (or Dinka) on the White Nile; in 
Lunda, a language of Katanga, Belgian Congo; in Sura, 
Jukun, Gbari and Burum, all spoken in Northern Nigeria 
—in all, seven new languages in Africa. The New Testa- 
ment has been completed in Ila, spoken in Northern 
Rhodesia. A special study is being made of the language 
problem in the stretch of country from the Senegal down 
to the Congo with a view to new versions.’ The dis- 
tribution of Scriptures among African peoples has been 
adversely affected in several areas owing to the curtailment 
of missionary activities through the war;* there has, 


The War 


PP- 144-57; Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 1914 (Dez.) pp. 501-3; 1915 (Apr.), 
PP. 140-5; (Juni), pp. 242-9. 

1The Rev. A. W. Banfield, translator of the Nupe New Testament, has been 
appointed by the British and Foreign Bible Society to this task. 

2 The National Bible Society of Scotland has, however, more than doubled its 
circulation of Scriptures in Africa during the year. 
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however, been an encouraging increase in sales by col- 
portage, notably in North Africa. 


GERMAN COLONIES 


The desolating influence of war has been experienced 
most severely in the German colonies, in all of which 
‘ hostilities have taken place. Togo passed into 
British and French hands shortly after the 
outbreak of the war. The missionaries, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, in the western part, which is under 
British control, are, according to the latest information 
available, still permitted to continue their work, though 
under certain restrictions.’ It is stated that some of the 
Christians have reverted to heathenism, and that heathen 
practices have been revived. 
In Kamerun, the coast district, where most of the mission 
stations are to be found, is in the hands of the British and 
Kamerun French. The German missionaries have been 
deported. A few were taken as prisoners to 
Dahomey, and subsequently transferred to Casablanca in 
Morocco, while some lay workers are in detention camps in 
England ; the ordained men and the women missionaries 
have returned to Germany. Nearly all schools have been 
closed, but in many congregations the work is being carried 
on by native preachers. There has been considerable 
destruction of mission property. It is reported that, as 
in Togo, there has been a recrudescence of heathenism. 
Further inland, where hostilities have not penetrated, 
the missionaries are still at work, but they are cut off 
from all connexion with the outside world.’ 


1 The North German Missionary Society has 7 stations among the Ewe people ; 
the 1914 report shows I9 men missionaries, 2 single women and a Christian community 
of about 8000. In the north of the colony work was recently begun by the Basel 
Society, which has three ordained missionaries. The Roman Catholic Fathers of the 
Steyl Society in 1912 had 44 priests, 14 lay brothers, 22 sisters and 14,600 Christians. 

? The missions affected are the Basel Society, which in 1914 reported 72 men 
missionaries, 4 single women and 15,000 Christians, and the German Baptists, who 
in 1913 had 17 men, 6 single women and 3000 Christians. The American Presbyterian 


Mission in the south, some of whose stations are in the German colony, was also within 
s 
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German South West Africa surrendered to the forces 
under General Botha on July 9th. Information with 
German regard to the fate of the missionaries is not 
South West available, except that those in the southern 
stations of the Rhenish Society were in the course 
of the hostilities removed to Natal and subsequently set 
at liberty, though not allowed to return to their field.’ 
The Finnish missionaries in Amboland were for nearly a 
year cut off from the outside world, and their supply of 
provisions barely sufficed to support them. 
In German East Africa there has been fighting on the 
frontiers. Little news of the missionaries has been received, 
German but so far as is known the work of most of the 
East Africa missions, Protestant and Roman Catholic, is pro- 
ceeding peaceably, hindered however by the cutting off 
of supplies and the calling out of a few of the missionaries 
to assist in the defence of the colony. The British mission- 
aries have been placed in detention, and according to the 
latest news (received in August) were all well.’ 


the sphere of hostilities and suffered to some extent. The chief Roman Catholic 
mission is that of the Pallottines (Pia Societas Missionum), which in 1912 had 31 priests, 
33 lay brothers, 30 sisters and 12,500 Christians. A small mission in the north of the 
colony was recently begun by the Priests of the Sacred Heart (of Sittard), three 
of whom were taken prisoners in a British raid. In New Kamerun in the south, which 
Germany acquired in 1911 from France, there is a small mission of the Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost, the missionaries of which have been removed by the French to Libreville. 

1 The Protestant missions are the German Rhenish Mission with 47 men, 6 single 
women and a Christian community of 26,000, and the Finnish Missionary Society with 
9 stations and about 3000 Christians. The Roman Catholic missions are those of the 
Oblates of the Immaculate Virgin Mary (Hiinfeld) in the north with 23 priests, 25 lay 
brothers, 22 sisters and about rooo Christians, and of the Austrian Salesians of Troyes 
in Great Namaqualand with 8 priests, 9 sisters and about 1500 Christians. The latest 
reports seem to indicate that the Rhenish missionaries have been allowed to return to 
the southern stations. 

2 There are six German Protestant societies at work with about 130 men mission- 
aries, 15 single women and 11,000 Christians (cf. IRM, 1915 (Apr.), pp. 294-5). The 
Roman Catholic orders are the Benedictines in the south-east, the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost in the north-east and the White Fathers in the west and north-west. Together 
they have 205 priests, 104 lay brothers, 177 sisters and 61,000 Christians. The English 
missions in the colony are those of the Church Missionary Society and the Universities’ 
Mission. The former has 7 men, 8 single women and 1300 Christians; the latter 
42 men and about 11,000 communicants and adherents. 

The Moravian Mission in Unyamwezi, retained as an act of faith by the last General 
Synod at Herrnhut (cf. IRM, 1915 (Jan.), p. 55), has had a year of fruitfulness, 
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Soutu AFRICA AND RHODESIA 


In spite of the disturbed conditions in South Africa, 
the native population has manifested a steadfast loyalty 

Native to the government. The Native Lands Com- 

Affairs mission’ has completed its investigation with 
regard to the areas to be declared native areas under the 
Native Land Act, and is expected to report to the new 
Parliament when it meets. The many problems involved 
in the relations of black and white press with increasing 
weight upon the minds of those most concerned about the 
welfare of South Africa, and while there is no outstanding 
event to record there is evidence that they are receiving 
constant attention.* It is generally recognized that the 
most urgent need is to frame some method by which native 
opinion can be expressed, co-ordinated, brought to the 
attention of government and represented in Parliament.’ 

A campaign of far-reaching importance in defence of 
native rights in British dominions has been initiated by the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society in con- 


nexion with the question of the ownership of unalienated 
baptisms, amounting to 300 in all, being reported from every station but one. Moravian 
Missions, 1915 (Sept.), p. 41. 

1 IRM, ro14 (Jan.), p. 60. 

2 See an article by Mr Maurice Evans, IRM, 1915 (Apr.), pp. 177-99. 

The Rev. J. H. Harris, organizing secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society, visited South Africa early in the year and conferred with the 
recently formed South African Society and the Natal Native Affairs Reform Association. 
He was impressed with the increasing attention which is being given to the problem 
of the relations of the white and the coloured races. Amti-Slavery Reporter, 1915 
(Apr.), pp. 4-5- 

* The Provincial Synod of the Anglican Church at a recent meeting passed the 
following resolution : 

This synod considers that a more uniform and sympathetic native policy, together 
with a closer personal relation between the governed and the governing, is essential 
to the well-being of the native people and so to the security of the country. It therefore 
urges : 

1. That some method should be found by which native legislation and administration 
may be lifted above the changes and chances of party politics. 

2. That native councils should be established in every province as a means of 
making known to the government the natives’ views upon matters affecting their 
welfare, and of obtaining native opinion upon proposed legislation on native matters, 


of instructing them upon existing legislation and of training them to take part in the 
administration of their own local affairs. 
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lands in Rhodesia, which has been referred by the British 
government to the Privy Council for adjudication. The 
Native ev. J. H. Harris, the organizing secretary of 
Rights in the society, visited Rhodesia early in the year 
Rhodesia ° ° 
to study the question on the spot. The right 
of the natives to be represented by counsel before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has been secured.’ 
At the meeting of the Southern Rhodesia Missionary 
Conference in June, steps were taken to secure a uniform 
Southern version of the Scriptures for the Mashona instead 
Giney of perpetuating the existing versions in three 
Conference dialects. Suggestions were made to the govern- 
ment regarding native marriages, with a view to checking 
the growing practice of natives married according to 
Christian rites subsequently taking further wives in 
accordance with native customs. 
The first General Missionary Conference in North West 
Rhodesia was held from June 29th to July 2nd, 1914.’ 
First lhe conference expressed the opinion that 
piaiavety native Christians should abstain from strong 
in North West beer and be absolutely forbidden to indulge in 
Rhodesia the practice of smoking hemp. Commissions 
were appointed on a uniform educational code and the 
scale of teachers’ wages, unoccupied areas, language and 
literature, and church discipline. The report of the con- 
ference includes statements, by the societies represented, of 
the territory occupied by them and of their practice with 
regard to admission to the church and discipline. 
Some of the German missionaries in South Africa 
have been interned, but the exact number is not known.* 


1 Report of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 1914, pp. 5-7; Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, 1915 (Apr.), pp. 3-4. 

2 The conference was attended by members of the Paris Society, the Primitive 
Methodist Mission, the Universities’ Mission, the Wesleyan Methodist Mission and the 
Brethren of Christ. Membership is individual. European missionaries, officials of 
mission boards and ordained natives are eligible for membership, and pay a sub- 
scription of tos. at each conference. Father Torrend, S.J., was a visitor at the con- 
ference and delivered a lecture on Bantu orthography. 

%In November 1914 a deputation representing the Executive Committee of the 
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Financially the German missions have sufferea through the 
diminution of grants from home, but the missions in the 
Effects of 2Orthern provinces own large tracts of land, and 
the Warin the government gave special permission for 
South Africa ° ° ° ° 
money being raised on the security of this 

property. The Paris Mission in Basutoland has been in 
great straits in consequence of the younger missionaries 
being recalled to serve with the army and of the shortage of 
funds.’ In spite of the serious depletion of the staff by one- 
third of its total strength the mission has had the great 
encouragement of adding during the year 1914-15 more 
than 1000 to its roll of church members, bringing the 
total number of communicants to upwards of 22,000. The 
number of catechumens was also increased by 3359.2 The 
work of British missions and of those of neutral countries 


does not appear to have been seriously affected by war 
conditions.® 


There have been several interesting developments in 
regard to education. Among the most important are the 
formation of the governing council of the new South African 
Native College ;* the issue of an important report by the 


South African Missionary Conference waited on the government and laid before it 
considerations in favour of granting to German missionaries as much liberty as was 
consistent with political necessities. The deputation received a sympathetic and 
favourable reply. Christian Express, 1915 (Jan.), pp. 7-8. 

Reports from Natal indicate that all the interned missionaries have been released 
and allowed to resume their work. In other parts of South Africa release has in some 
instances apparently not been granted, and those who have been set at liberty have 
not all been permitted to return to their former spheres of work. Of the Moravian 
missionaries the great majority are at liberty and the mission has been able to continue 
its work successfully ; so far as can be learned, this applies also to the other German 
missions. 

The five German Protestant missions in South Africa have about 180 men and 20 
single women, with about 180,000 Christians. 

1 This applies also to the mission in Barotsiland. A missionary in the latter field 
writes that, whereas merely to keep the work going thirty European missionaries, men 
and women, are needed, the number has been reduced to seventeen, of whom only seven 
are men, some of whom have their furlough overdue and are worn out. 

2 Journal des Missions Evangéliques, 1915 (Aoiat), p. 34. 

3 A letter from Norway reports that the Norwegian Mission in Natal and Zululand 
has experienced no difficulties of any kind, and that opportunities are greater than 
ever before. 

* Christian Express, 1915 (Feb.), pp. 23-4. The constitution of the college in its 
final form has been approved by the Foreign Mission Committee of the United Free 
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Council of Education of the Transvaal;' a Conference on 
Native Education in Natal in September, attended by 
representatives of the missionary bodies, of the 
government and of employers of labour, and 
having as its main subject the question of industrial train- 
ing; and a strong resolution of the Provincial Synod of 
the Anglican Church in South Africa, urging on the Union 
government, the provincial councils and the administrations 
of Southern Rhodesia and Swaziland a large increase in 
the grants for native education,* and the introduction of a 
more adequate code making provision for industrial and 
agricultural training and the teaching of native languages. 

Among other events of interest in the South African 
field are: the issue by the Commission on Uniformity of 
Discipline appointed by the South African 
General Missionary Conference of a thorough 
and carefully thought-out pamphlet and list of questions 
to serve as the basis of inquiry ;* the publication of a report 
on Native Liquor and Housing by a joint committee in the 


Education 


Other Events 


Church of Scotland, a portion of the Lovedale land has been transferred to the new 
college and two of the Lovedale missionaries are members of its executive board. The 
Union government are helping financially, and the scheme gives promise of good 
success. 

1 The report lays down a comprehensive and lofty ideal of education : ‘ The centre 
of gravity of the whole scheme lies in what is called training as distinct from instruction. 
What then is covered by this training on which the whole system is to rest? The 
conception is far wider than industrial training. It covers religious and moral training. 
. . . It includes training in social and civic duties, especially as these are laid down 
in the laws affecting natives. It includes physical exercises and training in personal 
and domestic hygiene and first aid. It includes, finally, industrial training.’ The 
report, like all other bluebooks on education in South Africa issued in recent years, 
pays a remarkable tribute to the work of missionaries. 

2? The Education Department in Natal has announced that no new grants for native 
education can be made for the present. 

® Questions are asked as to the attitude of the church to African customs, ideas of 
the spirit world, tabus, magic and charms, tribalism, the position of women, polygamy, 
marriage, divorce, prevailing practices as to widows and widowers and parents and 
children, puberty ceremonies, intoxicants, native amusements and debt; as to the 
action taken regarding baptism, the catechumenate and the development of Christian 
culture ; and finally, as to the disciplinary practices existing in the indigenous church. 
Appendices follow containing material on some of these topics presented to previous 
missionary conferences in Rhodesia, the Transvaal and Calabar. The concluding 
section (28 pages) is a careful study of South African native liquors. The convener 
of the committee is the Rev. W. C. Willoughby. 
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Transvaal composed of representatives of missionary and 
philanthropic bodies; and the opening of a new church, 
built by Chief Khama (now in his eightieth year) and his 
people as a centre for the religious life of the tribe. 


British West, East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


In Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast trade has been 
adversely affected by the war. In the latter colony the 
Sierra Leone MOSt recent government report on education 
andthe calls attention to the difficulty experienced in 
Gold Coast oe ° ° 
both government and mission schools in securing 
youths to be trained as teachers, in spite of good salaries 
offered by the government.’ The Basel missionaries ac- 
cording to the latest information are still continuing their 
work, though they have to submit to restrictions. The 
mission was able to report 619 adult baptisms for 1914. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Mission continues to increase 
rapidly. In 1914 2800 baptisms are reported, and the 
number of catechumens is 10,000.2, Other matters de- 
serving mention are a growing concern about the increase 
of drinking in the colony,*® and an attempt by Chief Sam to 
bring over and settle in the Gold Coast a number of American 
negroes.‘ 
In Nigeria rapid progress is being made in organizing 
the administration.’ A recent report on Southern Nigeria 


1 African Mail, 1915, Aug. 13, p. 456. 

? The annual synod with a view to helping the home society refunded the grant of 
£616 for native agency. 

3 African Mail, 1915, May 28, p. 341, where the need for a commission of inquiry 
is urged ; Contemporary Review, 1915 (May), pp. 627-33. 

* After protracted difficulties and delays land has been purchased at Apurri, near 
the river Prah, and a settlement named Asequoi was dedicated by a Christian service 
in February. The application of the law requiring a deposit of {25 for every immigrant 
was complied with. African Mail, 1915, Jan. 22, p. 162; Mar. 12, pp. 233-4; Mar. 
19, pp. 242-3; May 7, pp. 313-4; Aug. 27, pp. 473-4. 

5 Ina recent report on the administration of Northern Nigeria, Sir Frederick Lugard 
described his policy of ‘ indirect rule,’ by which the administration is left largely in the 
hands of native judges and district and village headmen, all of whom are either paid 
substantial salaries or allowed a percentage of the taxes, so that they are not exposed 
to the temptation of taking bribes. The peasants appreciate an equitable and regular 
system of taxation. A Land and Native Rights Proclamation secures every native in 
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estimates that at least three-fourths of the population 
of the province (7? millions) are pagan. There are 54 
government schools (6000 scholars), 80 assisted 
schools (16,500 scholars) and 400 private schools 
(29,000 scholars). The Church Missionary Society reports 
a movement towards Christianity in the Nupe country in 
Northern Nigeria, and has begun to gather the firstfruits 
of the work begun in the Bauchi Highlands by the Cam- 
bridge University missionary party among the Suras and 
Angass. To those familiar with the difficulties of work 
among the Mohammedan population of Northern Nigeria, 
the establishment of a Christian village in the neighbour- 
hood of Zaria is an event of great significance and encourage- 
ment.? For the whole of its western equatorial missions 
the society is able to report 11,000 baptisms in 1914, of 
which 7627 were of adults. The total is the largest re- 
ported in any one year in any C.M.S. mission.* In 
Southern Nigeria the Primitive Methodist Mission cele- 
brated last year its twenty-first anniversary and was 
able to report 1500 church members and several thou- 
sand scholars in its schools. The stations of the United 
Free Church of Scotland Mission in Calabar and of the 
Sudan United Mission on the Kamerun frontier were 
for a time disturbed by hostilities.‘ The latter mission 
has opened a training institute for native workers at 
Wukari. 

In British East Africa the missionaries of two small 
German missions working in the colony were towards the 


Nigeria 


the occupation of his land so long as he paid his contribution to the state. African 
Mail, 1915, Jan. 8, p. 146. 

1 African Mail, 1915, June 25, p. 383. 

2 Church Missionary Gazette, 1915 (May), pp. 143-4. 

3 The twenty-first anniversary of the consecration of Bishop Tugwell was celebrated 
last year. During his episcopate the number of African clergy has increased from 
17 to 66, baptized Christians from 7500 to 52,470, scholars from 3000 to 26,000 and 
native contributions from £3360 to £29,780. 

In the districts round Onitsha the native church has voluntarily surrendered £600 
of the grant from the home committee. 

4 The women missionaries of the Danish branch of the Sudan United Mission had 
temporarily to leave their stations, but have since returned. 
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close of 1914 removed to India.*. In Uganda the Church 
Missionary Society is able to report for the first time in 
ee its history more than 100,000 baptized Chris- 
ritish East —, < . 
Africa and tans and catechumens reading for baptism.’ 
a he important educational conference, held in 
April and composed of both European and native members, 
reviewed in a comprehensive way the problems of education.*® 
The Uganda church has responded to an appeal from the 
C.M.S. mission in the Southern Sudan (which after ten 
years is still looking forward to its first baptism), for help 
in evangelizing the pagan tribes in the Mangalla province.‘ 
The Roman Catholic mission in Uganda has been placed 
in great straits in consequence of thirty-five of the White 
Fathers and a number of lay brothers being recalled for 
military service. 
In Nyasaland the initial disturbance caused by the 
war has passed, and conditions have been normal except 


1 The Neukirchen Mission, which had 5 stations manned by 8 missionaries, with 
400 baptized Christians, and the Leipzig Mission with 3 stations having about 100 
Christians. The latter had already made arrangements for transferring its work to 
the Africa Inland Mission. Four of the Roman Catholic Fathers of the Holy Ghost 
were also deported to India. The French priests were recalled to France, and the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Zanzibar reports that the work has practically come to a 
standstill. Catholic Missions, 1915 (July), pp. 7-0. 

2 The church has hitherto been free from schism, but in 1914 a small body, who for 
some time have refused to have anything to do with doctors or medicine, broke away. 
They take their stand on Deut. xviii. 10, 11, where the word translated charmer (omusawo) 
is the same as that used for a doctor. The movement grew rapidly, drawing to itself 
large numbers who resented European control, desired baptism on easy terms, and were 
unwilling to break with polygamy, so that the original motive of the sect was lost 
sight of. The movement caused considerable anxiety, but appears to have largely 
spent its force. Uganda Notes, 1914 (Nov.), pp. 231-3; (Dec.), pp. 257, 268-70; 
1915 (Jan.), pp. 284-5. 

3 Church Missionary Review, 1915 (Nov.), pp. 654-64. A system of schools, covering 
the whole diocese and including village day schools, junior day schools, senior day 
schools, central schools and high schools with a few central diocesan institutions, was 
approved. Among the matters discussed were the provision and training of teachers, 
the increase of fees, the teaching of English, school finance, the development of manual 
training and the work of girls’ schools. The growth in the education of girls is re- 
markable, there being no fewer than 32,500 girls on the school books. 

* The first to respond were two boys in their third year at the King’s School, Budu, 
then a pupil teacher. The bishop appealed for one of the elder men to lead the new 
mission, and in one morning four African clergy and two lay readers offered themselves, 
three of whom have been selected for this pioneer work. Uganda Notes, 1915 (July), 


PP. 423-4. 
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in the north. There has been fighting in the neighbourhood 
of Karonga and Mwenzo, belonging to the Livingstonia 
Mission of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
on the frontier of German East Africa, and the 
work has been interrupted. The London Missionary Society 
station at Kawimbi has also had to be temporarily aban- 
doned.!| The Dutch Reformed Mission in Nyasaland re- 
ports 9000 in its catechumen classes and 1100 adult 
baptisms. 


Nyasaland 


OTHER PARTS OF THE CONTINENT?” 


The recall of French missionaries for military service 
has affected the West African missions of the Lyons 
Seminary * and of the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost.* Of the former 31 priests were ordered 
to Europe, and 41, including two bishops, had to serve 
with the local forces. Most of these, however, have now 
been allowed to return to their work.® Two missionaries 
associated with the Paris Evangelical Mission on the 
Gabun river, being of German nationality, were for a 
time placed under detention. The church at Ogowe 
connected with this mission now numbers 23800 com- 
municants.’ 

In the Belgian Congo there has been little actual 
fighting. The chief hindrance to missionary work has 
been the interruption of communications and 
the difficulty of securing supplies. It is re- 
ported that the weakening of the administration in con- 


French Africa 


Belgian Congo 


1 Mwenzo and Kawimbi are in Northern Rhodesia. 

2 For Egypt see pp. 51-2. 

* The Lyons Seminary has missions in the Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, Dahomey and 
Nigeria. The Society also works in Egypt, and the figures given in the text include 
the Egyptian mission. 

“In French Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Nigeria and French Congo. 

5 Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1915 (Heft iii.), pp. 240-1. 

* One of the interned missionaries was Dr Albert Schweitzer, author of the Quest 
of the Historical Jesus, who since 1913 has been working independently but in close co- 
operation with the Paris Society. 

* Only one-fifth of these are men, the striking disproportion being accounted for by 
the opposition of the church to polygamy and drink. 
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sequence of the war has led in some parts to licence among 
the native population and the revival of heathen practices. 
In spite of these difficulties missionary work has made 
steady progress.’ The new Heart of Africa Mission has 
begun work in two stations, Bambili and Niangara, in the 
north-east of the Belgian Congo. The Belgian Roman 
Catholic missions have suffered severely through the 
stoppage of supplies from home, and it is stated that the 
missionaries have in some instances been reduced to 
begging food from their converts. 

A White Book on Contract Labour in Portuguese West 
Africa issued by the British Foreign Office last July * shows 

Portuguese that encouraging progress has been made in 

West Africa reforming the conditions of labour in the 
islands of San Thome and Principe. One of the British 
consuls expressed the hope that ‘ we are slowly approaching 
a time when the liberty of the servigae will be almost 
beyond question.’ Definite progress has also been made 
in the repatriation of labourers and in the conditions under 
which repatriation is carried out. Among other reforms 
is the remarkable success achieved in stamping out sleeping 
sickness in the island of Principe.* On the mainland the 
recent trouble between the native tribes and the govern- 
ment has been largely overcome.* 

The Swedish National Missionary Society working in 
Eritrea has experienced difficulties since the entrance of 
Italy into the war. Famine has made its 
appearance, and to help those in distress the 
society has raised a special fund of Kr.70,000. In spite of 


Italian Africa 


1 The Foreign Christian Missionary Society is able to report an unusually successful 
year with 1500 baptisms. The Swedish Mission also reports a year of exceptional 
fruitfulness. 

2 Africa No. I, 1915. 

3 The Spectator, 1915, Sept. 28, pp. 359-60 (article by Lord Cromer) ; African Mail, 
1915, Sept. 3, pp. 483-4; Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1915 (Oct.), pp. 57-63. 

* This has been due mainly to the efforts of Mr Carson Graham of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, who took the place of Mr Bowskill at San Salvador. The authori- 
ties have issued a proclamation promising that there will be no recruitment of forced 
labour for the plantations, and guaranteeing reforms in the collection of taxes. The 
Herald (B.M.S.), 1915 (Mar.), p. 64. 
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these adverse conditions new stations have been opened 
in Eritrea and the Juba country." 

In Liberia the general outlook is gloomy. There is no 
money for the public services and an almost complete lack 
of civic interest.2 A new mission has been begun 
by the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 
The American Evangelical Lutheran Church is making a 
vigorous effort to occupy the territory which it claims and 
is appealing for eight new missionaries. It hopes to begin 
work among the Pesseh, whose language has been reduced 
to writing by Professor D. Westermann during a recent 
visit to Liberia. 


Liberia 


MADAGASCAR * 


One result of the war has been to make the attitude 
of the authorities in Madagascar much more cordial towards 
Missions in both the French and the British missions. The 
Madagascar work of the Paris Evangelical Mission has been 
to some extent interrupted by the mobilization of several 
of its missionaries. In the early days of the war monetary 
difficulties were experienced, and in French, British and 
Norwegian missions alike Malagasy workers showed them- 
selves ready to work without pay or for greatly reduced 
salaries. Trade has been affected by the war, and there 
has been distress in some parts of the island. In spite of 
this the London Mission is able to report a considerable 
increase in the contributions of the Malagasy church and 
the Friends’ Mission an increase of students, entirely 
supported by the native church, in the new Bible school 
at Arivonimano. The latter mission has opened its first 
station in the Sakalava country. 


1 The Juba forms the boundary between Italian Somaliland and British East Africa. 

2 African Mail, 1915, June 11, p. 361 ; Sept. 10, p. 496. 

3 Cf, Kurze, Madagaskar und die evangelische Mission im letzten Jahrfinft. Allgemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift, 1915 (Aug.), pp. 345-56; (Sept.), pp. 394-408. 
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VII. OTHER MISSION FIELDS 


GENERAL conditions in Siam are described elsewhere in 
this issue in an article by Dr Speer, who visited the country 
during the past year. A strong missionary 
influence is abroad among Siamese Christians, 
who are planning a union evangelistic campaign in the 
unreached areas of north-eastern Siam, and self-support is 
advancing, especially in missionary education. The Chinese 
residents in Siam are moving towards Christianity. The 
war has not appreciably affected missions in Siam. The 
Presbyterian Mission Press in Bangkok has completed the 
issue of the New Testament in Laos. The circulation of the 
Scriptures has almost doubled within the last two years. 

In Indo-China the Roman Catholic missionaries were 
for some months allowed to continue their work, but in the 
spring of 1915 about 50 were called out for 
military service... The Christian Alliance has 
established a small mission in Annam. 

In New Guinea transference of territory in consequence 
of the war has somewhat restricted the liberty of the 
missionaries of the Rhenish and Neuendettel- 
sauer societies, but most of the workers were 
at their posts up to June and the work was going quietly 
forward. In the Anglican mission spiritual progress has 
been manifest, and after twenty-four years’ work the two 
first native deacons have been ordained at Dogura.* The 
Australian Association for the Protection of Native Races 
has been instrumental, in conjunction with the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, in leading to an 
investigation of charges as to improper treatment of in- 
dentured natives in Papua; as a result the Commonwealth 
government is taking strong steps to correct abuses.* 


Siam 


Indo-China 


New Guinea 


1 Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, 1915 (Heft iii.), p. 248. Cf. Missions Catholiques, 
1915, May 7, p. 221; May 21, p. 243. 

2 Aligemeine Missions-Nachrichten, 1915 (Aug.), p. 3. 

3 Australian Board of Missions Review, 1915 (June), p. 35. 

* Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1915 (Apr.), p. 12; (Oct.), pp. 63-5. 
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The joint conference on the Anglo-French control of 
the NEw HEBRIDES prepared a memorandum embodying 
amendments in the 1906 Convention to be sub- 
mitted to the government of the Australian 
Commonwealth.’ A gift of nearly £700 from the native 
Christians of the scattered ELLIcE IsLanpDs to the London 
Missionary Society in commemoration of the jubilee of 
Christian work in the group is a striking instance of gener- 
osity. In Samoa the transference of territory in consequence 
of the war was quietly effected, and there has been little 
disturbance of mission work. The mission founded in 
Samoa in 1885 by the Methodist Church of Australia has 
become financially independent, and has passed from the 
jurisdiction of the mission board to take its place among 
the other districts of the New South Wales Conference.’ 
The New Zealand government has taken over responsibility 
for elementary education in the Cook IsiLanps. The 
mission in the TorREs STRaITsS IsLanpbs, lying between Papua 
and Australia, has been transferred by mutual agreement 
from the London Missionary Society to the Board of 
Missions of the Anglican Church in Australia.* German 
Roman Catholic missions in Oceania appear to have 
suffered little interruption, but, as in other parts of the 
mission field, war conditions have caused a serious shortage 
in supplies. 

The greater part of missionary work in South America 
does not fall within the scope of this survey. But attention 

South must be called to the important Congress on 

America Christian Work in Latin America, to be held in 
Panama in February, for which preparation is being made 
by eight representative commissions.‘ In regard to the 


Oceania 


2 IRM, ro15 (Jan.), p. 53. Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1915 (Jan.), p. 125. 

2A constitution drafted jointly by the mission board and the Samoan District 
Synod has been signed, and came into operation on Jan. 1, 1915. Missionary Review 
(Australia), 1915 (Apr.), pp. 7-9. 

% Statements bearing upon this transfer appear in the A.B.M. Review (Sydney), 
1915 (Jan.), p. 182; (Mar.), p. 221; and in the Mission Field (S.P.G.), 1915 (June), 
Pp. 164-9 ; (Aug.), pp. 239-45. 

“The Committee on Arrangements has defined the purpose of the conference as 
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evangelization of the heathen population, we may note the 
abandonment of the project of establishing a Protestant 
mission among the Indians of the Putumayo region ;?* 
the opening of a new station on the river Bermejo by the 
South American Missionary Society;* and the building of 
a motor boat by the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
order to further colportage in the Amazon Basin.° 





VIII. THE JEWS 


In the strange and tragic vicissitudes of the war the great 
Jewish population has been almost cleared out of Poland 
- —where a wave of anti-semitism added to their 

e Jews 
and the share in the common lot of sorrow—and out of 
7 Galicia ; while Russia, in which hitherto the 
Jews have been limited to residence within the Pale, has 
been opened to them. In Palestine the labour of a genera- 


follows: ‘ Realizing the ever increasing interdependence of the civilizations of the 
worid, and especially those of North and Latin America, as well as of the continent 
of Europe, the Congress at Panama has been called for the purposes: (1) To obtain a 
more accurate mutual knowledge of the history, resources, achievements and ideals 
of the peoples so closely associated in their business and social life. (2) To reveal 
the fact that these countries may mutually serve one another by contributing the best 
in their civilizations to each other’s life. (3) To discover and devise means to correct 
such defects and weaknesses in character as may be hindering the growth of those 
nations. (4) To unite in a common purpose to strengthen the moral, social and re- 
ligious forces that are now working for the betterment of these countries, and to create 
the desire for these things where absent. (5) To discover the underlying principles upon 
which true national prosperity and stability depend, and to consider ways and means 
by which these principles may be put in action and made effective.’ 

The following resolution relates to membership of the Congress: ‘ All communions 
or organizations which accept Jesus Christ as divine Saviour ana Lord, and the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the revealed Word of God, and whose 
purpose is to make the will of Christ prevail in Latin America, are cordially invited to 
participate in the Panama Congress, and will be heartily welcomed.’ 

1 The surviving Indians were found to be few, scattered and constantly moving ; 
the activities of the rubber trade had greatly lessened and the practice of cruelties had 
almost ceased ; and Roman Catholic missions, civilizing and political, controlled by 
the Capuchin Fathers, had been started in the least depopulated regions and were 
subsidized by the government, who forbid Protestant missions to open work. South 
America, 1915 (Apr.), pp. 225-6. 

2 South American Missionary Society Magazine, 1915 (Apr.), pp. 42-3. 

* This is the only missionary work carried on in that great region. Bible in the 
World, 1915 (Sept.), pp. 209-10, 
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tion in building up Jewish colonies has been swept away,’ 
and the Jews are either facing starvation in the land which 
was once their own or have been driven into exile in 
Egypt. Millions of Jews are homeless and in penury. The 
Russian government—for the first time in history—has 
given a large sum for Jewish relief, and Germany and Austro- 
Hungary have done much to lessen distress among the 
refugees. 
The Jewish people, at this greatest crisis in their 
history since the days of Titus, are, especially in Russia 
siiaiiiaen oh and Hungary, proving _unusually sensitive to 
Bang ll Christian truth, and this constitutes a call to 
increased effort among them. Nevertheless 
much of the missionary work in the war zone has had 
to be given up, the mission premises being either sealed up 
or used for military purposes. The London Jews’ Society, 
while most of its foreign missionaries have had to be 
withdrawn, is carrying on its work through its Hebrew 
Christian agency, only two stations—Lemberg and Cracow 
—being closed. At Budapest the work of the Jewish 
Committee of the United Free Church of Scotland has 
been maintained, although the British missionary in 
charge is at home; members of the Reformed Church of 
Hungary are aiding by sympathy and direction. The 
municipality of Budapest gave a grant of 10,000 crowns 
to the Jewish mission in December 1914, and a like amount 
in June 1915.2 The Jewish Committee of the United 
Free Church of Scotland has also opened a Jewish relief 
fund and has sent out a representative to Russia to ad- 
minister it. The work of the Church of Scotland on behalf 
of the Jews is being still carried on in Constantinople, 
Beyrout and Smyrna. The Swedish worker among Jews 
in Russia has been interned during 1915, but in Rumania 
1 Jewish Missionary Herald, 1915 (Oct.), pp. 77-8. Djemal Pasha has stated that 


the Turkish government consider the Jewish settlement in Palestine to be detrimental 
to Turkish politics and that it must be broken up. 


2U.F.C. Record, 1915 (Feb.), p. 58; (Aug.), p. 328. See also an article by the 
Rev. J. T. Webster of Budapest, ibid. 1915 (May), pp. 197-9. 
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the work of the Swedish mission has continued without 
interruption. The London Jews’ Society is developing 
work on behalf of the refugees in Cairo and the Church of 
Scotland is doing the same in Alexandria. 
Conference The first general conference of the Hebrew 
oi tebrew Christian Alliance was held at New York 


Alliance jn April, under the presidency of the Rev. 


S. B. Rohold.? 





CONCLUSION 


THE preceding pages record much serious loss. The work 
of German missions in India and Kamerun and of British 
missions in the Turkish Empire and in German East Africa 
has been for the time almost completely interrupted.’ 
In other parts of the mission field there has been serious 
disorganization, depletion of staff and restriction of work.* 
Postponement of plans for advance and the practice of the 
most rigid economy have been the rule throughout the 
entire mission field. It is too soon to say how far the loss 
will be permanent, but when schools have been closed, 
and congregations scattered or left without adequate 
supervision, the task of repairing the damage must in- 
evitably be long and arduous. Hundreds of devoted men 
and women have seen the work built up by the unselfish 
labours of a lifetime apparently swept away in the flood. 
Many more have had their plans upset and the realization 
of their hopes indefinitely postponed. Bitterness has 
entered into the relations of those engaged in the service 
of their common Lord. The moral prestige of Christen- 


1The main subjects discussed were co-operation between Jewish missions and 
Christian churches; modern needs of the Jewish people; the training of Jewish 
workers ; and the conservation of converts. A missionary committee was formed to 
select fields where Jewish stations are needed and to recommend proper workers, and 
also a committee to investigate the standing, efficiency and scope of Jewish missions 
in America, in order that authoritative information may be available for those desiring 
to help Jewish work. 


2 Pp. 35-7, 49-59, 54, 55- * Pp. 17, 38, 50-1, 54-5, 57-8, 60-5, 68-9. 
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dom has suffered a blow from which it will take long to 
recover. 

But the record of the year is not all dark. Through 
the dark clouds there are gleams of sunlight to strengthen 
faith and quicken hope. The injury to mission work has 
been by no means so general and widespread as might 
have been anticipated. In important mission fields such 
as Japan, China and, except as regards the German 
missions, India, work has been continued for the most 
part on normal lines. In many instances where loss has 
come the hour of trial has revealed unsuspected loyalties 
and called forth unwonted sacrifices. It is most encourag- 
ing that in so many fields the returns for the circulation 
of the Scriptures in 1914 should show a remarkable in- 
crease on all previous records.’ In all the principal 
mission fields of Asia fresh vigorous efforts have been 
made to reach the people with the Gospel, and have met 
with a cheering response.” While war has raged in Europe 
there has been in many parts of the mission field a quiet 
growth of a deeper corporate life, a drawing closer together 
of the different missionary bodies and a steady progress in 
the formulation of wise missionary policies.* The past year 
has witnessed such important events as the courageous 
attempt of the American churches to deal with American- 
Japanese relations by sending a Christian Embassy to Japan,‘ 
the initiation of a comprehensive missionary survey of India,° 
the opening of a Christian College for Women in Madras 
in which twelve American and British missionary societies 
are co-operating,® and the completion of a thorough 
survey of the present position of Christian literature in 
the mission field to form the basis of a fresh consideration 
by the missionary societies of this important department 
of missionary work.’ In all these things we can trace the 
signs of the working of the Spirit of God, and they are an 


1 Pp. 9, 13, 27, 43, 66. 2 Pp. 7, 18-9, 40. 
3 Pp. 8-9, II, 19-30, 32-3, 40, 42-4, 57, 58-60. 


4 Pp. 6-7. 5 Pp. 40-1. P42. 7Pp 157-9. 
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assurance that even amidst the distraction and turmoil of 
war the building of the eternal Kingdom of truth, righteous- 
ness and love in the hearts of men goes silently on. 

But the rays of sunshine that penetrate the over- 
hanging clouds are not the deepest secret of the Christian’s 
peace and joy in the midst of tribulation. Faith knows 
that beyond the lowering sky stretches the cloudless blue. 
Nothing that has happened, or that can happen, can alter 
in any way the will of God for the evangelization of the 
world. The obligation to give the Gospel to the non- 
christian peoples is as binding as ever it was on those who 
profess to be Christ’s disciples. The purpose of good in 
the heart of God towards the peoples of Asia and Africa 
in this time of their awakening is as sure and strong as 
before, and His inexhaustible resources are as freely at 
the disposal of those who have the faith and courage to 
ally themselves with that purpose. 

By the removal of much on which we had become 
accustomed to lean we are thrown back on the real and 
original foundations of our confidence with regard to the 
missionary enterprise. We were perhaps in danger of 
relying too much on the material resources of our civiliza- 
tion, on its outward impressiveness and prestige. These 
props have fallen from us, and just because they have 
gone, we may become stronger through rediscovering the 
true sources of our strength. The vanity of mere human 
pomp and wealth in contrast with the invincible might 
of divine truth is strikingly brought out in the passage of 
St Luke’s gospel, in which he tells us that in the fifteenth 
year of the Roman Emperor Tiberius, when Pontius Pilate 
and Herod and Philip occupied their various offices of state 
and Annas and Caiaphas were high priests, the word of 
God came to John in the desert. Stronger than all the 
dignities and resources of the ancient world was the bare 
word of God in the heart of a humble, unknown, solitary but 
believing man. So is it always. ‘ The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth ; but the word of our God shall stand for ever.’ 
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Believing men and women will take fresh heart from 
the fact that by the crash of much that we had deemed 
secure we are being driven to take a firmer hold of the 
eternal truth of our message. The removing of the things 
that are shaken makes us the more sure of things that 
cannot be shaken and abide for ever. The eye of faith 
can look beyond the sufferings of the present time and see 
Jesus crowned with honour and glory. The Cross remains 
for ever the measure of the world. Jesus who was crucified 
has been made Lord and Christ. He is risen and alive for 
evermore. Believing that truth we are more than con- 
querors, raised with Him above tribulation, loss, dis- 
appointment, defeat and death. All things are bent to 
God’s purpose and in His hand are made to work together 


for good. 
J. H. OLpHAam 


NOTE 
1. THE printed souices on which the preceding survey is based are as follows : 

(a) Among other general newspapers and magazines The Times (London), The 
Outlook (New York), the Japan Weekly Mail, the North China Herald, the National 
Review (China), the Indian Review, the Modern Review (India) and the Indian 
Social Reformer. Also several of the leading monthly and quarterly reviews in Great 
Britain and America. 

(6) A complete file of the annual reports of missionary societies, kept for purposes 
of reference, and the missionary magazines of these societies. 

(c) For Roman Catholic missions, the Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, Les 
Missions Catholiques and Catholic Missions (London and New York). 

(d) The general missionary magazines published in the mission field and at the 
home base. Among the former are the Japan Evangelist, the Chinese Recorder, the 
Korea Mission Field, the Harvest Field (India) and the Christian Express (South 
Africa), and among the latter the Missionary Review of the World, The East and 
The West, the Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift and the Evangelisches Missions- 
Magazin. 

(e) The year books published in the mission field, such as the Christian Movement 
in Japan and the China Mission Year Book. 

(f) The minutes and records of the representative missionary bodies in the mission 
field, such as the Continuation Committee and the Conference of Federated Missions 
in Japan, the China Continuation Committee, the National and Provincial Missionary 
Councils in India and their Sub-Committees. The most important decisions con- 
tained in these are reproduced in the survey. 

All the foregoing are received at the office, and examined and indexed throughout 
the year. 


 mmwere 
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2 In response toa special letter of inquiry, the secretaries of the leading missionary 
societies in Euiope and America have generously supplied direct information for the 
purposes of the survey. The number of letters received is too large to permit of 
acknowledgment in detail, but without this personal help so ungrudgingly given the 
survey could not be what it is. 

3. The facts about Swedish missions have been kindly supplied by Dr Karl Fries of 
Stockholm, about Norwegian missions by the Rev. Lars Dahle of Stavanger, about 
Danish missions by the Rev. Fr. Schepelern of Aarhus, about Dutch missions by Dr 
J. W. Gunning, and about Finnish missions by the Rev. Joos, Mustakallio. 

4. Preliminary drafts of the survey or of separate sections of it have been submitted 
to specialists both at home and in the mission field, and personal letteis extending in 
some instances to many pages and containing valuable suggestions and additional 
information have been received from upwards of fifty such correspondents. 

5. The sifting of the large mass of material and the preparation of the survey have 
been made possible only through the constant help of the assistant editor, Miss G. A. 
Gollock, and of members of the office staff. 

















THE IMPORTANCE OF MAKING 
CHRISTIANITY INDIGENOUS 


By CHENGTING T. WANG, M.A. 


Jesus in His teachings lays down only great principles 
of life. How to apply them in the lives of His disciples 
He leaves with the followers themselves, promising to aid 
them with the Holy Spirit. In consequence Christianity 
has become the most universally acknowledged religion of 
the world. Practically in every tribe of the heterogeneous 
human race we find faithful followers of His. They may 
differ with reference to rituals, forms of worship, types of 
church government and in other respects, but in essentials 
they are one, acknowledging the Lord Jesus as their Saviour 
and Master and seeking to apply His teachings in their 
lives as they are led by the Holy Spirit. The two laws 
announced by Him as the fulfilment of all laws—that we 
shall love the Lord our God with all our heart, and 
our neighbours as ourselves—are so broad as to allow great 
variety in forms of expressing such love towards God and 
towards our fellow-men. The Christian religion is capable 
of adapting itself to changing environment, but at the same 
time refining a civilization, retaining what is good and 
transforming what is evil in it, ennobling and enriching life. 

From the earliest days when Christianity was preached 
to an alien race there were some who would advocate 
imposing certain of their own practices upon such 
foreigners as were led to accept Jesus as their Lord and 
Master. At the Council of Jerusalem, probably the first 
of the kind, the question was brought up as to whether 
the Gentiles should be circumcised before they could be 
admitted into the body of the followers of Jesus just then 


beginning to be known as Christians. The contention 
75 
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must have been sharp and serious. Those advocating so 
strenuously the necessity of circumcision failed to under- 
stand the broad nature of the teachings of our Master. 
Since then there have been repeated attempts to impose 
non-essential ceremonial and ritualistic practices upon 
newly converted peoples. Such was the case when Chris- 
tianity was first introduced into China. The different 
missions, following their respective denominational lines, 
each maintained their own practices and forms of worship, 
much to the perplexity of the Chinese people. 

There has also been a tendency on the part of the 
missionaries to condemn and taboo as idolatrous the 
existing practices of the people to whom they bring the 
Gospel. As a matter of fact, by modifying some of these 
practices they could be turned into good account if they 
were properly understood. For instance, let us take the 
visiting of the tombs in the spring of each year. This 
practice the older missionaries condemned as idolatrous 
and actually forbade the newly-converted Christians to 
follow the time-honoured custom. It is true that the 
visiting of the tombs is accompanied with spreading of 
feasts and burning of paper money to the departed, but 
after all it is merely a token expressing devotion to the 
loved ones departed. The spreading of a feast and the gift 
in money were the customary expression of appreciation 
for the living. That we should always wish to translate 
our thought into some tangible form of expression is natural 
to our human nature. The western people, for example, 
often express their appreciation by means of flowers or 
plants. Similarly they also decorate the tombs of their 
departed loved ones. In each case the motive is laudable 
—loving remembrance of their dear ones. There is no 
reason why the practice should be condemned as heathen. 
Perhaps the form of expression should be modified. 

It should be noted that many of the so-called Christian 
festivities have had their origin in some heathen practice— 
for instance, our most enjoyable and universal festival, 
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Christmas. Students who have studied the question agree 
that the practice has had its origin from the once heathen 
Teutons. From time immemorial, long before they were 
converted to the Christian faith, they were in the habit 
of celebrating the winter solstice, as the time when winter 
passes into spring and when every living organism takes 
on new life and shows great vitality of life and growth. 
These celebrations were accompanied with great merri- 
ment but, unfortunately, were often mingled with excessive 
immorality. The church fathers, instead of suppressing 
the festivity as heathen, took advantage of it, and through 
the ennobling influence of Christianity transformed it into 
the most joyous and yet most pure, beautiful and uplifting 
festivity the world now celebrates. We thus see that 
Christianity can always adapt itself to a changed environ- 
ment, never to be conformed to it but ever to transform it. 
In the same way when Christianity is made indigenous in 
China it will adapt itself to the new environment. 

While bearing in mind the adaptability of Christianity 
to environment, we should on the other hand take cogniz- 
ance of the extraordinary tenacity of the Chinese for doing 
things in their own way. They are endowed with a high 
degree of originality, and all that goes to make up Chinese 
civilization, with the single exception of Buddhism, may be 
termed, to borrow a familiar word, home-made. In the 
realm of philosophy, in the field of politics, in education, 
in law, in commerce and industry, in customs and manners, 
all has originated from within. Even Buddhism has found 
root in China because it was made indigenous from the very 
start. Scholars of great reputation took up the study of the 
new teaching, many even went on pilgrimages to India, 
and then propagated it themselves with great zeal and 
effectiveness. There was hardly any missionary effort 
directed from India for the extension of Buddhism in China. 

We must further recognize that the Chinese people 
cannot be ranked with the natives of Africa, the Red 
Indians of America, or the wild tribes of the South Sea 
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Islands. We may be behind in material civilization, 
especially in science and modern inventions as compared 
with the western natives, but in thought and literature, 
in innate ability and in intellectual strength, in physical 
endurance and vitality, we trust we will not be misunder- 
stood when we say that we are second to none. The most 
serious mistake in the missionary propaganda in China is 
that, in the early and even in the later decades of the 
nineteenth century, the missionaries had a wrong con- 
ception of the moral and intellectual strength of the 
Chinese. They took for granted that the Chinese were an 
uncivilized race whom they must instruct and take to 
tutelage, and in consequence regarded them as incapable 
of being placed in responsible positions. Their policy was 
to develop and train their Chinese workers up to a certain 
point which would only fit them to be their assistants. 
There was no systematic effort to prepare some of these 
Chinese workers so as to enable them to take the places 
of the missionaries when these had to retire on account of 
age or other reasons. Here and there some missionaries 
held independent views and regarded the Chinese as capable 
of being developed to the highest efficiency. These have 
given to the church such workers as Dr Y. K. Yen, Dr 
Mary Stone, Pastor Cheng Ching-yi and others. The 
mistaken policy generally pursued largely accounts for the 
dire lack of Chinese workers of large ability and broad 
education to serve as preachers, Christian teachers, managers 
of schools and other institutions. What a man soweth 
that shall he reap. If we want efficient Chinese leaders 
in the affairs of the church in China, we must first of all 
recognize that the Chinese are capable of becoming such 
and then consistently work towards that end. Chris- 
tianity cannot be made indigenous unless and until there 
are sufficient native leaders to direct its propagation. 
These three considerations, first, that Christianity is 
capable of adaptation, secondly, that the Chinese people 
have been in the habit of doing things in their own way, 
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and thirdly, that they are capable of developing into 
efficient leadership, will lead us to see the importance 
and wisdom of making Christianity indigenous. The chief 
obstacle in the way of its wide diffusion is the opposition it 
has to encounter on the ground that it is foreign. Why is it 
foreign? Christianity is a world religion and it teaches of 
a world kingdom—the kingdom of God on earth. In the 
teachings of Jesus we have the whole truth about life in the 
universal sense of the word, not only life in this world but 
also in that to come, and truth is the common property of 
all peoples. Why should it then be regarded as foreign 
by the general public in China? There must be some 
substantial reasons for such a general misapprehension. 
They could be summed up in a single statement: Christi- 
anity has not been founded in China on indigenous lines. 

An indigenous church will gather strength as it grows. 
It follows the natural process of growth, weak and struggling 
at first, but in time growing into maturity with full vigour 
and strength. A plant when young may need the protecting 
care of a nursery, but no tree could attain its full growth by 
being constantly kept in it. The church in China may be 
compared to a tree kept in the nursery overtime. After one 
century of intense missionary activities it is still far from 
being able to support and govern itself. Here and there 
we find a congregation whose leadership and resources 
enable it to look after its own affairs and needs, but such 
congregations are altogether far too few in number. A 
good many of the existing churches would have to be 
disbanded if mission help and support should be with- 
drawn to-day, in spite of the fact that they may have been 
organized a quarter of a century ago and a new generation 
of Christians constitute the present church membership. 

To make Christianity indigenous three conditions must 
be fulfilled. First, a definite policy to discover and train 
a sufficient number of native leaders to whom the mission- 
aries could ultimately entrust the full responsibility of the 
evangelization of the country ; second, a wise educational 
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programme for building up an intelligent, well-to-do 
and loyal body of laymen who shall exercise eventually a 
controlling influence in society and in the affairs of the 
nation; third, a systematic plan to generate missionary 
zeal in the Chinese church. 

Leaders are not only trained but born. They must be 
first discovered and then trained. They are like gems 
whose brightness and beauty are made to shine through 
careful polishing. Happy is the man who is endowed with 
the faculty of knowing how to value properly the true 
worth of other men and to pick out from the common ranks 
men of latent extraordinary qualities which after some 
education and training shall command leadership. The 
Apostle Paul, himself one of the best specimens of truly 
great leadership, discovered and chose Timothy, Titus 
and others of the early church fathers. The most far- 
reaching work of any missionary is the discovery of able 
native leaders for the church. Often emphasis is laid on 
the wrong side of missionary work—on the method and 
resources of the church—instead of on the most important 
factor of all—on the men and women who are to carry on 
the work. They are second in importance only to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Thousands of missionaries have come to China and 
unreservedly and nobly given their lives for the extension 
of God’s kingdom, but how few Chinese leaders competent 
enough to be entrusted with the highest positions have they 
discovered and trained for the church. Why have they 
failed in the most important part of their work? Two 
alternative reasons perhaps could be advanced to account 
for the failure. Either the Chinese are inherently deficient 
in the essential qualities of leadership, or else the mission- 
aries have been at fault in their failure to give enough time 
and thought and energy to the all-important question of 
finding and training able native leaders. That we have 
among us men and women who are in every essential 
quality competent to assume leadership in the work of the 
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church has been, we believe, amply demonstrated. Names 
like Pastor Cheng Ching-yi, Dr Mary Stone, Mr Chang 
Po-ling and others stand for strong executive ability, wise 
leadership and loyal and whole-hearted devotion to the 
Christian cause. There are of course too few of them. 
The church should have hundreds of them, for we must 
remember that Protestant missionary work has_ been 
actively carried on in this country for over a hundred years. 
In making this statement there is no reflection upon the 
motives of the missionaries. They are as a rule most keenly 
desirous to see the Chinese come forward, but few missions 
have, perhaps until recently, adopted an aggressive policy 
for the finding and equipping of native leaders. 

The missions have been generous in the way of gifts and 
grants for schools, hospitals, residences, church-buildings 
and what not, but only a small proportion of the mission 
funds has been devoted to the securing and training of 
native leaders of the first class and of a calibre equal to 
the missionaries who have been sent to China. We believe 
that the missions would have done considerably better 
had they consistently followed a plan whereby when they 
had secured funds which would enable them to send, say 
ten missionaries, they had sent only seven or eight and 
reserved the remaining amount for the training of such 
native workers as have shown signs of wise leadership. 
Unless the missions adopt a policy of this kind and per- 
sistently follow it, the native workers will ever remain as 
helpers and assistants only. If a mission, for instance, 
spends £100 a year on a missionary newly sent to China, 
but declines to spend half that amount on a Chinese 
worker who has already given a good portion of his life to 
the service and has shown good ability and judgment, in 
order that he may be better qualified by a further course of 
study or of travel abroad, one might as well abandon all 
hope that a Chinese worker may ever be given a position on 
an equal footing with the missionary. So long as such a 


state of affairs continues, so long will the missionaries have 
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to bear the responsibility of directing the affairs of the 
church and the church will remain a foreign institution. 
Equally important is the problem of creating an in- 
telligent, well-to-do, strong body of men and women who 
constitute the laity of the church. The vigour and strength 
of any living organism depends upon two factors—the 
vitality of the organism for growth and the amount of 
food-supply at its disposal. Similarly does a church depend 
upon the same two factors—its vitality and the resources 
of the laity. The church in China has vitality for growth 
but the resources of the laity are very low indeed. To 
endeavour to build up a strong indigenous church in China 
without taking pains to develop a body of men and women 
numerous and resourceful enough to meet the needs of the 
church in men and money, is like planting a tree on some 
rock with no soil to give the vitally needed supply of food. 
The work of developing such a strong laity is largely 
to be entrusted to the mission educational institutions. 
Schools furnish the open sesame for the church to enter 
into the fertile soil of the land. China is a country rich in 
her population and resources. The mission schools have 
singularly wonderful opportunities to play their part in 
promoting and developing the vast resources of the country 
by producing for the country men of all vocations of life 
—doctors, lawyers, business men, teachers, engineers, as 
well as preachers and Bible teachers. It is rather to be 
feared that most of the missions fail to see the wisdom of a 
liberal educational policy in their schools. They look too 
much for immediate results. For so much money put into 
their schools they expect so many converts. Educational 
institutions are founded merely as a means to an end. The 
end is to proselytize the students. Excepting Bible schools 
and theological institutions which have a clear-cut purpose 
for their existence, other educational institutions should 
aim to impart all useful knowledge to their students as their 
end. The great difference between a mission school and a 
non-christian school is that the former has a Christian 
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atmosphere in which the students pursue their studies 
which the latter, of course, could not provide. The mission 
school as an educational institution should rank among 
the very best and highest of its kind in the whole country 
and then, in addition, it should give to the students 
a Christian environment that tends to uplift and ennoble 
their character. St John’s University at Shanghai may be 
taken as a model of what a mission educational institution 
could and should attain to. Among its graduates we find 
to-day men of great prominence in the country, holding 
high positions in the government service, managing success- 
fully colleges and schools, and carrying on prosperous 
business concerns, as well as those engaged in the work 
of the church as preachers or Christian teachers. Some of 
those in the former class are earnest Christians, and these 
will constitute the real backbone of the church, for their 
education, earning capacity and social standing will fit 
them to be the laity who could bear the burdens of the 
church. 

In advocating a liberal educational policy I do not 
minimize the golden opportunities for evangelistic work 
among the students. Of these opportunities the utmost 
use should be made. The work should be planned inde- 
pendently of the school curriculum and be made voluntary. 
Make the church so attractive to the students that they will 
voluntarily attend its services and meetings. Men who 
become convinced of the truth of Christianity through 
voluntary study of the Bible will mean a hundred times 
more to the church than others who are now often found in 
the ranks of many mission schools and who are more or 
less Christians in name but are often jeered at by their 
non-christian fellow-students and go by the name of rice- 
Christians. Perhaps a scholarship or some such tangible 
help will be given to one who becomes a Christian. This 
is a very questionable practice. Scholarships should be 
awarded only to those students who deserve them, inde- 
pendently of their religious attitude. The point for us to 
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note here is that a mission school has an end in itself. 
That end is to educate its students, to prepare them to be 
useful citizens in all walks of life, to increase their earning 
power and to retain their good-will for the church. Mean- 
while through a carefully planned programme and activity 
of the church let as many of these students and graduates 
as possible be reached through voluntary Bible study 
classes and evangelistic campaigns. With fine intellectual 
training, with positions of honour and good remuneration, 
and with good-will toward the church, they will constitute 
ideal laymen, if the Spirit of God should grip them and use 
their education, social standing and means for the extension 
of His kingdom in China. 

By far the most important of the three requisites for an 
indigenous church is the generation of a keen missionary 
spirit on the part of the church members. It is a wonderful 
fact that the Christian life grows by spending itself. Mar- 
vellous is the saying and yet worthy of all acceptation 
that ‘ Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, 
it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit.’ Truthful is also the saying that ‘ There is no man 
that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, 
or father, or children, or lands, for my sake, and for the 
gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold now in this 
time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with persecution ; and in the world to 
come eternal life.” The gospel of Jesus has been carried 
far and wide throughout the universe through the self- 
devotion of members of the church. From the time of the 
apostles to the present day, every church that gives liberally 
for the cause of missionary enterprises has always been found 
full of life. As a matter of fact many a minister deliber- 
ately leads his congregation to take up missionary work 
at home or in some foreign country as a means of giving 
vitality to his church. Giving of this kind is, like mercy, 
twice blessed: it blesses them that take as well as them that 
give. In fact it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
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It is not only spiritually but also physically true that 
life grows by spending itself. The child gathers his strength 
by incessantly spending his energy. So does the athlete 
develop his prowess by constant exercise. Let even an 
infant church gather strength by doing something for those 
outside the church—in other words, by engaging in some form 
of missionary work or social service. That will be the surest 
means of making it indigenous. It simply could not help 
making itself indigenous by that means. Thus far the 
native Christians have not evinced much missionary spirit 
and that has retarded the growth of the church in China. 

There is now one more point to be mentioned in con- 
nexion with this question. It is a delicate point but never- 
theless quite important. The church in China cannot be 
made indigenous unless the missionaries are content as a 
body deliberately and determinedly to work behind the 
scenes. They should take upon themselves the roll of 
advisors and counsellors and make themselves helpers to 
the Chinese workers rather than, as it is now in most cases, 
the reverse. The present domination of the missionary 
in the affairs of the church is most unfortunate. He is 
inevitably the central figure in any phase of its work. Ina 
school he is the principal ; in a college he is the president ; 
in a hospital he is the physician-in-charge ; in a committee 
he is the chairman ; in the church he is the bishop if there 
is a bishop, or the leading clergyman if there is no bishop. 
It is he in many instances who controls the pay-roll, fixes 
the rate of salaries, examines and accepts candidates, 
promotes and dismisses workers. The general public can 
hardly help believing that the Christian church in all its 
activities is a foreign institution out and out and that the 
Chinese workers are mere employees of the foreign masters. 

It may seem to some that we are unwittingly accusing 
the missionaries of being domineering and selfish. We are 
not. Of all men we believe the missionaries hold the most 
altruistic principles. They have come to China to establish 
the church and they long to see the Chinese come forward 
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and direct the work of the church. Their unwillingness to 
relieve themselves of the heavy responsibilities of the church 
and to put them upon the Chinese workers can be due only 
to their lack of faith in the latter. They hesitate to put 
heavy responsibilities upon the Chinese workers, because 
in their mind these were only recently converted and are 
inexperienced. In this we believe they are wrong. 

In the apostolic days when churches were being founded 
among the communities in Asia Minor and southern Europe, 
the apostles did not shrink from placing much responsi- 
bility on those who were newly converted in spite of their 
gross irregularities and serious blunders. They put their 
confidence in them and relied upon the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit by unceasingly praying for them. In those 
days the churches became almost from the very beginning 
active missionary centres, carrying their message of salva- 
tion and good news far and wide. Paul was particularly 
noted for his policy of throwing the churches he had newly 
founded upon their own resources. Through visits and 
letters he deepened their spiritual life, but we never find him 
settling down in one place and making himself the control- 
ling figure in any particular church. The policy he adopted 
ensures indigenous growth. To be thrown upon one’s own 
resources is the most effective means of self-development. 
Hence Chinese leadership and ability to assume the burdens 
of the church could be most quickly developed if the 
missionaries would force the Chinese to rely upon the 
guidance of the Spirit of God and upon their own resources 
by withdrawing themselves from important positions as 
soon as efficient Chinese workers are found who are com- 
petent to take their places, though they should continue 
to give their advice and counsel out of their rich experience. 
In that way we shall find the church taking a great stride 
forward in the line of indigenous growth. 


CHENGTING T. WANG 











THE PRESENT POLITICAL ENVIRON- 
MENT OF MISSIONS IN SIAM 


By ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


THE forms and the spirit of government and the conditions 
and tendencies of national thought and feeling in Siam are 
undergoing significant changes. In one sense these are of 
no concern to the missionary enterprise. Its duty is inde- 
pendent of outward circumstances and its task is pursued 
without regard to the influence of surrounding political 
conditions. In another sense, however, its political en- 
vironment is of supreme interest to missions. In a land like 
Siam this environment determines the attitude of mind of 
the whole people toward Christianity. The present move- 
ments, moreover, have their origin in influences which 
Christian missions initiated and have received their chief 
recent impulse from the personal contact of the king with 
western Christendom and his effort to select some of its 
social and religious principles and apply them in a vital way 
to his own people. 

His Majesty Somdech Phra Paramendra Maha Vajira- 
vudh was born on January Ist, 1881. Her Majesty the 
Queen Mother was seventeen years old when her son was 
born. The Crown Prince was educated in Oxford and 
travelled widely in Europe and America before he succeeded 
to the throne on October 23rd, 1910. Happily he has not 
had to deal with such complications with his powerful 
neighbours as cost the late king no small part of his king- 
dom. Vajiravudh has indeed had his problems of foreign 
diplomacy to deal with and has surrendered to Great Britain, 
by a pacific adjustment, two provinces bordering on the 
Malay Federated States in consideration of Great Britain’s 
relinquishment of her right of extra-territorial jurisdiction. 
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But the king’s chief problem has lain within his own nation 
in the renovation and improvement of government, in the 
creation of a national consciousness and the spirit of 
political and economic self-dependence, in the purification 
of morals and especially of the family life, in welding his 
nation into an efficient unity and imparting to it a will 
of confidence and progress. There are many foreigners 
living in Siam who have no appreciation of the task which 
the king has set for himself and who do not appreciate the 
strength of purpose and the constructive skill with which 
he is working. And there are of course many who view all 
such efforts on the part of an oriental state with disfavour 
if not with derision, and who in their hearts hope for 
their failure. The believer in foreign missions, however, is 
the believer in man and in nationality. The goal which 
foreign missions seek is the establishment in each nation of 
a free, autonomous and living church resting upon and 
giving direction to the sense of distinctive national character 
and duty. In nothing ought missions more to rejoice than 
in such a national movement as was worked out in the 
nineteenth century in Japan and as the king, with con- 
scientious and earnest purpose and such wisdom as has 
been given him, is seeking to inaugurate in Siam. He has a 
task of enormous difficulty. It is too much to expect that 
he will not make mistakes, but he should have all the 
sympathy and support that we can give him. If he sees 
that those who are carrying on Christian missions in his 
kingdom understand his program and are heartily de- 
sirous of doing all they can to forward it, he will be more 
likely to be ready to consider any suggestions they may 
make with regard to the processes which he is using. 

Many of the tendencies which the king is carrying for- 
ward were begun during the reign of his father, Chula- 
longkorn, the most enlightened and progressive sovereign 
Siam has known prior to the present king. King Chulalong- 
korn, supported by his brother Prince Damrong, the 
ablest statesman of Siam, had for many years striven to 
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improve the administration of the country. The kingdom 
was divided into eighteen circles or monthons, subdivided 
into provinces or muangs, these again being subdivided into 
districts or amphurs, and these into villages or tambons, and 
these into hamlets or mu bans. At the head of every hamlet 
of ten or twenty families was placed an elder; at the head 
of the village, a head man; at the head of each amphur, an 
official responsible to the governor who was over each 
province, who in turn was responsible to the lord lieutenant 
of the monthon. The elders elected the head man of the 
village, but for the rest the whole system was appointive 
from the top down and the entire administration of the 
country was gathered up in a centralized order. Nowhere 
on earth, not even in Russia or Turkey, does there exist 
such a pure absolutism asin Siam. There is no constitution 
nor any vestige of popular or representative government. 
A legislative council, decreed in 1895, has not met for years 
and there is no cabinet meeting even of the king’s ministers. 
It is a wonderful thing that under such a system there should 
exist so much democratic spirit. This is due in part, 
doubtless, to an inherited tradition of freedom, but in part 
also to the lack of an hereditary nobility. Titles in Siam 
have been not inherited but official and the doors of pre- 
ferment were open to any able man. The king’s present 
problem is to fill the framework of political administration, 
which seems well adapted to his country, with the spirit of 
honest and efficient service; to develop initiative and inde- 
pendence and responsibility, if he can do so, under a prin- 
ciple of absolutism; to make free men in a system of govern- 
ment which knows nothing of popular rights or representa- 
tive responsibility and which, while in fact quite free and 
benevolent, is yet, in theory and political right, monarchical. 
The natural result is that the one thing for which men 
live is official service and that the state sucks up the energies 
which, under free governments, spread out with a range and 
creative liberty of action impossible to the state. Every 
educated man in Siam wants to become a government 
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servant. With the exception of the simple traditional 
forms of agriculture, accordingly, the really active life of 
the land, trade and industrial development, and the wealth- 
producing activities, are in the hands of foreigners, Chinese 
and Europeans, and the Siamese who ought to be develop- 
ing the resources and increasing the wealth of their nation 
surrender themselves instead to the torpor and mildew 
of the bureaucratic routine. The king thinks the country 
is not ripe for any form of representative government and 
he may be right. The attack on his life at the time of the 
Chinese revolution and the history of the Chinese Republic 
have made him the more sure that that is not the right road 
for Siam. He is eager to do the best he can for his country 
and he thinks that the present form of government is the 
one most suited to its genius and present development. 
He is sparing no effort to make the government just and 
helpful; but his problem is, under his system, to produce 
free and enterprising men and to keep official service from 
being the one ambition of life. And deeper yet is the 
question whether the human mind can be set free in Siam 
and emancipated from its bondage to government and the 
king’s mind? The mind of a people may be content to go 
to sleep under the rule of a good king, but the good king 
cannot be content to have it so. 

Not only is the present king carrying forward earnestly 
the effort, which his father began, to improve the govern- 
ment, he is also seeking, as his father sought, to unify 
the country. It has never been one. Many different 
languages are spoken in it, and even the Siamese language 
is not the same throughout the country. The assimilative 
forces which have been at work have been feeble. A 
colony of Lao people settled in the neighbourhood of 
Petchaburi centuries ago, and surrounded by Siamese, 
still wear their own dress, speak their own language, and 
preserve their own customs. The Lao states in the 
north, though a part of Siam, preserved their complete 
independence, barring an annual payment of tribute, until 
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twenty or thirty years ago. Until 1891 there were no 
railways in the country and there were few roads, and 
the only means of communication were the streams and 
rude trails for elephants and pack trains. The Siamese 
proper constituted a minority of the population. For the 
last twenty years the process of unification has been 
going on. With a great deal of political tact the govern- 
ment has absorbed the semi-independent Lao kingdoms. 
The skill and patience of the government’s policy are 
worthy of the greatest praise. These kingdoms have 
been brought completely under Siamese administration 
with far less friction than America has experienced in 
the Philippines or Japan in Korea or Great Britain in 
South Africa. Many of the uncongenial Cambodian and 
Malay elements have been transferred to France and 
Great Britain. Their transfer has reduced Siamese 
territory, but it has greatly simplified the problem of 
Siamese unification. Railroads have been built north 
and south which will soon connect Chieng Mai and Trang 
with the capital. A uniform system of courts, taxation, 
prison administration, a common currency, a system of 
education, an enlarging network of roads, newspapers, 
improving post office and telegraph facilities, and the 
steady advancement in the efficiency of political adminis- 
tration, together with the influence of the personality of 
the king and his visits to different parts of the kingdom, 
are working wonders in the unification of the country 
and the development of a national consciousness. 

It is in this matter of his discernment of Siam’s need 
of a sense of nationality and of the measures which he 
is taking to create this sense, that the king’s course of 
action is specially interesting. He is using with great 
skill and success the agencies which are at his command. 

The first of these is popular education. From time 
immemorial the schools in Siam have been in the hands 
of the Buddhist priests and have been conducted in the 
Wats or temple enclosures. These schools have not been 
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without their efficiency, but they did not constitute a 
national system. They were conducted in the name and 
interest of Buddhism and not in the name and _ interest 
of the state. They gave nothing like a modern effective 
education, and while they diffused a measure of intelligence 
they left an appalling illiteracy. In 1913 such partial 
census statistics as were available returned only 969,657 
literates and 6,338,205  illiterates. The government, 
freshly energized by the present king, has developed a 
capable department of education, taken over throughout 
the whole country the existing public schools, using still 
for the most part the Wat property, established a very 
sensible program of school studies and organization, and 
shaped the whole system with a view to developing the 
sense of national life and meeting its needs. Modern 
education, however, produces an international rather than 
a national mind. It deals of necessity with material 
that is universally true, and unless it is twisted away 
from moral reality it cannot be used in the interest of a 
somewhat exclusive nationalistic spirit. 

A second agency which the king is using is the army. 
The law of conscription was first put in force in the province 
of Bangkok in 1910. It has since been extended both 
in personal and in geographical incidence and will soon 
apply to all young men twenty years of age in all parts 
of the country, with exemptions by lot if the yield is 
greater than the army’s requirements, and with the 
excuse of large groups, such as the priesthood, civil 
officials, students, Chinese, and the uncivilized tribes. 
At present the army consists of approximately 30,000 
men. It is developing into an excellent army adapted to 
Siamese conditions, but what is more significant, it is 
providing a powerful school for personal character and 
national consciousness. Its discipline is giving erect 
alertness, decision of character, promptness of action, 
and habits of effort to the young men of Siam who have 
been notably deficient in just these qualities. The 
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barracks have their own schools also, which include some 
industrial and technical training. Some foreign critics 
lament the growth of militarism, but unless present treaties 
are despised it is difficult to see whom Siam might have 
to fight. The chief significance of the army is found 
in its value as an educational force working in behalf of 
national consciousness and character. It is supplemented 
in this work by the national gendarmerie, which is a general 
constabulary policing the rural districts, and by the 
metropolitan police force. No one can travel through 
the country and observe thoughtfully the influence which 
these organizations are exerting without being convinced 
of their value as parts of a carefully chosen policy of 
political education. 

The king has himself originated a third agency which 
he calls the Wild Tigers. It is a sort of adult Boy Scout 
movement, quite picturesque and in some aspects even 
entertaining, but it is a thoroughly serious movement 
with pronounced political results. It was begun in 1911, 
and the king has himself explained that his purpose of 
organization was to promote national feeling, to develop 
a spirit of unity in the ranks of government officials, 
breaking down the jealous separateness between the 
different ministries and departments, to strengthen the 
sense of duty and political loyalty, to restore the ancient 
militant energies of the people, and to exalt ideals of 
integrity, discipline, activity and chivalry. The king has 
thrown into the movement all his personal influence and 
royal patronage. It is understood that enthusiasm for 
it is an evidence of special loyalty to the person and 
purposes of the king. Its uniforms, its drills and other 
functions, its spirit and the distinctly nationalistic tone 
and colour which the king has skilfully given to it, have 
made the Wild Tiger Corps an effective agency in the de- 
velopment of nationalism and of personal loyalty to the 
king. 

The fourth agency of which the king is making use 
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with unhesitating boldness is the national religion. In 
this he has been far from content to follow simply in the 
footsteps of his father, but is acting with a positive energy 
that is quite new. Buddhism has always been the estab- 
lished religion of Siam. For years the chief priest has been 
a member of the royal family, and the political adminis- 
tration has been interwoven with Buddhist ceremonies 
at every turn, but Chulalongkorn left to the church the 
aggressive promulgation of Buddhism. He adopted the 
Gregorian calendar and his government, while avowedly 
Buddhist, inclined increasingly in its methods of adminis- 
tration to our western secular theory. The attitude of 
the present king is distinctly different. He has decreed 
the substitution of the Buddhist calendar for the Gregorian, 
so that the present year in Siam is officially 2458 B.r. 
(Buddhist era). In describing the moral instruction 
which is to be the basis of all teaching in the primary 
schools and which is to train the scholar ‘to be honest 
and truthful in all ways, to be able to appreciate 
his duty and responsibility to others, to be brave but 
respectful and considerate, to understand his obligations 
to his parents, to his teachers and to those in authority, 
to be patriotic and to understand his duties to the state, 
not to be wasteful and extravagant, to be moderate, to be 
industrious, careful and diligent that the time spent in 
school be not wasted,’ the Ministry of Public Instruction 
specifies that ‘the subjects should be taught by instilling 
into the scholar the precepts of the Buddhist faith.’ In the 
public schools, in the police stations, in the army barracks, 
even in public institutions like the asylum for the 
insane, there are regular Buddhist chants and prayers. 
The vow taken by the Wild Tigers contains a declaration 
of faith in Buddhism. In many powerful and pervasive 
institutional ways the king is pressing the Buddhist religion 
into the service of nationalism. And he is doing this not 
in impersonal institutional ways alone, but by earnest and 
emphatic direct teaching. Both in speeches and in pub- 
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lished articles he appeals to the people to realize that 
Buddhism is the national and ancestral religion, that the 
Siamese people should adhere to it steadfastly and practise 
it faithfully. In a speech to the Wild Tigers on April 25th, 
1914, he said : 


In each group or nation of men there must be a governor to take care of 
the people and there must be some one to teach them to do good, like a 
Jesus, a Buddha or a Mohammed. The work of these men we call religions. 
Religions are sign-posts to tell the people how to walk in the good way. All 
the religions contemplate the same effects. People must believe in religion. 
The Siamese people born in the Buddha religion must believe in it. But 
some people at the present time think that they are free, that they may 
formulate their own religious ideas, the idea for example that it is not right 
to steal if you get caught, but that it is all right if you are not caught. 
People who have thoughts like these are men without religion and therefore 
without goodness. A man cannot construct a religion for himself. Religion 
is a thing that has taken many thousands of years to work out. The man 
who thinks he can construct a religion for himself is a bigot. I have examined 
all the religions myself and I believe the Buddha religion to be the best. 
Therefore I believe in the Buddha religion. I know about the Christian 
religion better than some foreigners do because I was educated in Europe, 
where I studied Christianity and passed an examination and got first honours 
in it. Next Saturday I will explain about the Christian religion. 


The following Saturday he did explain, giving a 
naturalistic but not unsympathetic account of Christianity. 
Again and again the king has reverted to this subject, each 
time to urge upon the people the preservation of the national 
religion, evidently believing, as many statesmen have 
believed—among them some who had no faith in the 
religion which they were using—that in his just efforts 
to preserve and strengthen Siamese nationality he was 
doing wisely in thus utilizing the Buddhist tradition. Is 
he doing wisely in this? We shall do well to inquire what 
the probable effect of this course of action will be, first upon 
the intellectual honesty of the nation and the right of 
religious liberty, and second upon Buddhism itself in Siam. 

Before taking up these questions, however, we need to 
do justice in our thought to the argument which can be 
made in support of the course which the king is pursuing 
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and also to the sincerity of his purpose and the earnestness 
of his personal influence and example. 

The king has inherited a very difficult task. The 
Siamese or Thai people were once a warlike and energetic 
nation who gloried in the name of the Free People. They 
came down from the north full of the virile qualities which 
have always characterized the people who lived in China 
or who went out from it as emigrants to other lands. But 
decimating war, debilitating climate, and the enervating 
ease of tropical life and, what the king does not see, the 
inevitable inertia and stupefaction of Buddhism, and the 
isolation of Siam from vital contact with the living forces 
which have made the modern world—these and lesser in- 
fluences ate out the vitality of the original racial stock. 
How to revitalize it, to rebuild it into a nation sharing 
in the life and work of modern civilization, to awaken a 
spirit of national self-confidence and racial destiny, to pre- 
serve his nation and yet regenerate it, this is the problem 
which the late king began to see and which stands out 
in sharp outlines before King Vajiravudh. Who can fail 
to sympathize with him in his task? What can be done 
for a man until the pride of personality has been wakened 
in him, the consciousness that he too can be and must be 
what other men have been? What hope is there for the 
man until there has been born in him the great hope and 
sureness regarding himself? Just so, and even more so 
with nations. Apparently the young king of Siam realizes 
the work he has to do and has gone about it with a brave 
heart. And he has had but little to work with. His 
ancient nation is without a history. It had no printing 
until the missionaries introduced it seventy years ago. 
Its old manuscript records were destroyed in successive 
revolutions. There were no family names until the present 
king introduced them two years ago. In a real sense Siam 
has no vertebrate past, and what can a future be made out 
of but a past ? There is little but a mere mist of a past 
on which to build a strong Siamese nation. The king has 
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been hampered also by limiting foreign treaties, forbidding 
import duties in excess of three per cent, introducing con- 
fusing extra-territorial jurisdictions and constraining the 
government to look for necessary revenues to the economi- 
cally false and morally suicidal course of legalizing gambling 
and selling opium as a government monopoly. Out of a 
budget of 70,000,000 ticals the government secures 16,000,000 
ticals from opium and 7,000,000 ticals from excise and 
licensed gambling. The government is well aware of the 
folly of such procedure and is striving for a tariff autonomy 
which will enable it to cut out of the national life these 
evils against which the king is constantly preaching. In 
all northern Siam also, and perhaps in the south, the 
physicians declare that ninety per cent of the population 
is suffering from hook worm with its inevitable conse- 
quences of mental and physical deterioration and in- 
efficiency. With such problems to deal with it is not 
surprising that the king turns to every agency which he 
thinks can be of service to him, nor is it to be wondered at 
that he makes some wrong choices and even passes by some 
of the forces, which, if he but knew it, would accomplish 
more for him than any of those on which he relies. 

Of all the agencies which the king is using, perhaps 
none is more powerful than the steady pressure of his 
personal example and influence. He is not without the 
weaknesses that go with arbitrary power, and is spending 
himself or giving away to favourites or to enterprises 
in which he is interested much money that could be 
better used. But he must be credited with a serious 
purpose in such expenditures. It is becoming quite clearly 
understood that men whose private life is objectionable 
stand no chance of his favour. The young men 
whom he is pushing forward must be men of industry 
and patriotism and of clean lives. The king is an ener- 
getic speech maker, and he does not hesitate to appear 
in print. A long series of articles have been running in 
the Siam Observer signed ‘ Asvabahu’ and these are gener- 
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ally attributed to the king. The articles have been re- 
printed in five little volumes, all but one of which had 
been entirely bought out, chiefly by officials. The volume 
which I was able to get was entitled Clogs on our Wheels, 
and if it was not written by the king it at any rate sets 
forth what every one understands to be his ideas. The 
clogs with which he deals are the moral defects of Siamese 
character and social life. The articles strike in the most 
unequivocal way at ‘unreasoning imitation,’ ‘ self-abase- 
ment,’ ‘exaggerated veneration for letters,’ ‘ clerkism,’ 
‘false dignity,’ ‘temporary marriages,’ ‘traffic in young 
women,’ pettiness and instability of character, and close 
with a vigorous attack on ‘the cult of imitation.’ One 
could scarcely ask for more wholesome moral counsel 
than the king directly or indirectly is giving to the nation. 
Especially noteworthy is his attitude toward the greatest 
weakness of Siam, the informality and insecurity of family 
life. Marriage in Siam has been in the past the simplest 
sort of procedure. For the most part men and women 
simply consorted together without ceremony or registra- 
tion. There was no statute or sentiment against poly- 
gamy, and divorce was as easy as marriage. There were 
of course many happy and stable unions, but the moral 
conditions were insufferably easy and these, with the 
lack of the family idea evidenced by the absence of family 
names, afforded no sound basis for such a healthy social 
life as is demanded in the interests of strong nationality. 
The traditional practice of the royal family has been poly- 
gamous and the king has been expected to marry his sister. 

Against all this the present king has set himself as a 
rock. Unwilling to perpetuate the old conditions and 
unable probably at this time to establish the principle of 
monogamy, he has taken the best course open to him and 
in the face of all Siamese natural sentiment has remained 
unmarried. And no breath of scandal has touched him ; 
even those European elements which are ready to suspect 
and deride everything earnest in oriental life do not say a 
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word against the king’s private character. No women are 
allowed in the royal palace. We were in Nakon Sritamarat 
just before His Majesty’s recent visit there and orders had 
preceded him that every woman must be removed from 
the neighbourhood of his lodging place. Since his ac- 
cession to the crown at least, the king has guarded him- 
self with scrupulous care. He denounces polygamy and 
social immorality on every appropriate occasion and lets 
it be known that men who live by the low animal traditions 
will not enjoy the royal favour. It would seem that he 
has laid hold clearly of the fundamental axiom that a nation 
cannot be built except on foundations of personal morality 
and social righteousness. 

When all this has been said, however, there remain 
the two questions already raised and a third. 

(1) Is there not danger that the present tendencies 
may invade the principle of religious liberty and, through 
the desire of men to win the king’s favour, lead to insin- 
cerity and intellectual dishonesty ? The late king ex- 
plicitly guaranteed to his people both in north and south 
Siam complete freedom of religion and laid on them no 
implication of disloyalty in case they embraced Christi- 
anity. In 1878, through his representative in Chieng Mai, 
where there had been some cases of the persecution of 
Christians, the king issued the following royal command : 

That religious and civil duties do not come in conflict. That whoever 
wishes to embrace any religion after seeing that it is true and proper to 
be embraced, is allowed to do so without any restriction. That the re- 
sponsibility for a right or wrong choice rests on the individual making the 
choice. That there is nothing in the laws and customs of Siam, nor in its 
foreign treaties, to throw any restriction on the religious worship and service 
of any one. 

To be more specific: If any person or persons wish to embrace the Christian 
religion, they are freely permitted to follow their own choice. 

This proclamation is to certify that from this time forth all persons are 
permitted to follow the dictates of their own conscience in all matters of 
religious belief and practice. 


It is, moreover, strictly enjoined on princes and rulers, and on relatives and 
friends of those who wish to become Christians, that they throw no obstacles 
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in their way, and that no one enforce any creed or work which their religion 
forbids them to hold or to do—such as the worship and feasting of demons, 
and working on the Sabbath day, except in the case of war and other great 
unavoidable works, which, however, must not be a mere pretence, but really 
important. Be it further observed that they are to have free and unobstructed 
observance of the Sabbath day, and no obstacle is to be thrown in the way 
of American citizens employing such persons as they may need, since such 
would be a breach of the treaty between the two countries. 

Whenever this proclamation is made known to the princes and rulers and 
officers and people, they are to beware and violate no precept contained 
therein. 


The present king renewed these assurances when as 
Crown Prince he visited America, and at the time of his 
accession his Minister of Foreign Affairs, replying to a 
letter of congratulation addressed to the king by the 
foreign missionaries in Siam, wrote : 


His Majesty desires me to express his sincere thanks for your good wishes 
and to assure you that mindful of the excellent work performed by the American 
missionaries for the enlightenment of the people of this country, he will not fail 
to follow in the footsteps of his royal predecessor in affording every encourage- 
ment to them in the pursuit of their praiseworthy task. 


Already there are some signs that these guarantees 
are endangered by the present tendencies. A constraint 
which is closely akin to persecution has already fallen 
upon some Christians, and it is understood and openly 
stated in many places that the king is opposed to the 
acceptance of Christianity by his subjects, and that he 
desires instead to see his people zealous in the practice 
of Buddhism. The result is that men convinced of the 
truth of Christianity are influenced to dissemble, and that 
other men, unconvinced or wholly indifferent with regard to 
Buddhism, are led to feign a faith which is insincere. Is 
this wise? Is it not certain on the other hand to under- 
mine the very sincerity of national character which the 
king desires to produce ? Would it not be far better to 
set men’s minds free, to bid them seek the truth every- 
where and having found it, freely to live by it? The 
king is earnest in bidding the people not to be led into 
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false imitation of foreign ways. With equal earnestness 
he bids them unquestioningly to imitate their own past. 
Would he not do better to bid them to seek and to imitate 
what is true wherever it is found, to accept nothing because 
it is Siamese or foreign, but only because it is true, and to 
reject what it does reject only because it is false? He 
wants to make a free and honest nation. He can only 
do it out of free and honest men. 

(2) And what will be the effect upon Buddhism of this 
use of the religion as an agency of political education ? 
One might justly ask whether in leaning upon Buddhism 
as he is doing, the king is not trusting to a broken reed. 
Of all the religions in the world, pure Buddhism is least 
adapted to create or sustain a spirit of energetic and 
progressive nationality, unless in adapting it to such a 
use it is so radically altered as to be no longer recognizable. 
Already the effects of the present movement are manifest- 
ing themselves. The priesthood no longer occupies its old 
place of respect and power. Young men may or may 
not enter the priesthood; they must enter the army. 
Service in the priesthood is no longer regarded as an 
indispensable prelude to manhood, to marriage, to influence. 
Both the government and the courts are making it easier 
for men not to enter the priesthood and to escape from 
it after they have entered. The price of state patronage 
is increased state control. And the governmental dis- 
charge of religious functions in the institutions and services 
of the state is hardening into still deader formality a 
religion already in peril from a want of intellectual life 
and spiritual independence. If the king really has at 
heart the interests both of Buddhism and of nationality 
he is in danger of a double disappointment, for Buddhism 
cannot help him politically and he is in danger of inflicting 
irreparable damage upon Buddhism religiously. 

(8) The third question with regard to the tendencies 
which we have sought to analyse is the question which 
is confronting statesmen of every land, namely, how to 
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keep the balance between the principle of nationalism 
and the broader principle of human unity which is sure 
now to arise from the affront and wrong which it has 
suffered throughout the whole world, to lay its demands 
upon mankind with a new power. Men engaged in such 
a task as the king has undertaken in Siam, if they do their 
work strongly, are in danger of offending against the 
international mind. The king is evidently doing the best 
he can, but if any friend could speak to him it would be 
well if he could beg him to seek in this matter to be a 
greater man than even the greatest of the European nation 
builders and to seek to make his own nationality, if he 
can, distinctive and great, without comparisons which are 
injurious in their rebound, and without disparagements, 
especially of that great people whose struggles at home 
in China deserve the deepest sympathy of mankind, 
and who constitute the most industrious and productive 
element in the population of Siam. 

It was stated at the beginning that the one important 
problem of foreign diplomacy with which Siam has now 
to deal is the question of the revision of her treaties. 
Great Britain and Denmark and Japan have surrendered 
their extra-territorial jurisdiction over all their subjects 
and France has surrendered hers over her Asiatic subjects. 
No nation, however, has as yet released Siam from what 
may at the beginning have been a justifiable but is now 
an intolerable limitation of her economic autonomy, 
namely the restriction of import duties to three per cent. 
Such an abridgment of the sovereignty of Siam should 
be terminated, and Siam is entitled to ask that this should 
be done without the humiliation and injustice of having 
to purchase her own sovereign rights by further terri- 
torial or commercial considerations. The principle of the 
missionary enterprise which seeks to build up independent 
native churches, it should be said again, takes pleasure 
in the establishment and recognition of complete political 
autonomy in the independent nations, and missionaries, 
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who as missionaries could never ask in the first instance 
for the establishment of extra-territorial jurisdiction in 
their interest, should be and are always the first to weleome 
its surrender and to take their full place among the people 
and under the government they have come to serve. 

And it is this force which the Christian missionaries 
represent, and of which the king expressed such apprecia- 
tion at the time of his accession, which can do more than 
any other to accomplish the ends which the king has 
upon his heart. Already this force has done a great deal. 
It introduced the first press into Siam and produced the 
first Siamese type. It founded the first hospitals, the 
first modern schools, the first and only leper asylum. 
‘Your missionaries,’ said the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
‘ first brought civilization to my country.’ They represent 
those principles of intellectual freedom, personal character, 
social righteousness and national integrity, which are the 
great need of Siam. Many of their ethical teachings are 
found in Buddhism also, and the greater this community 
can be shown to be, the more Christians will rejoice. But 
what Siam needs neither Buddhism, nor the army, nor 
schools, nor the influence of any sovereign, however able 
and earnest, can ever provide. She needs a power, deep, 
pervasive, regenerating, such a power as history shows 
is to be found nowhere else than in a profound faith in a 
living, personal God, a power which is operating in the 
world to-day in its purest form for the making of men 
and nations in the Christian gospel. This power by every 
agency of service which they can devise and by the direct 
and straightforward teaching of truth across the land, 
the missionaries are seeking to communicate to Siam. 
That man is the best lover of Siam, and will in the future 
be seen to have been its greatest benefactor and statesman, 
who will realize that this is his country’s greatest need, 
and will open the widest door for the access of this power 
to the heart of the nation. 

Rosert E. SPEER 








HOPE 


By Prorsessor D, S. CAIRNS, D.D. 


THE time in which we are living is one in which all who 
share in the ideals for which this Review stands are 
tempted to great discouragement. When we look back 
to the Edinburgh Conference of five years ago, and think 
of the interrupted fellowship, of the immense waste of 
personal and material resources which the European war 
entails, and when we think of the splendour of the oppor- 
tunity which the Church seems to have thrown away, we 
should be more or less than human if we did not feel the 
temptation to profound discouragement. 

But is it the part of true spiritual wisdom at a time 
like this to accept that discouragement as inevitable, to 
follow a lower path of life and aspiration, and to contract 
the horizon, which but a little while ago appeared so wide 
and radiant? Is there any alternative? That is the 
question which must have been pressing itself upon many 
minds during the past year. The following paper is not 
intended to give a complete answer to this question, but 
simply to initiate thought and, it may be, suggest material 
for further discussion. 

The radical question, it seems to the present writer, 
is this. The events of the past year have severely shaken 
our confidence in man. Is it possible to retrieve that loss, 
and to retrieve it by winning, instead, a new confidence 
in God? Is there indefinitely more to be had from Him 
in the way of spiritual guidance, strength and succour in 
the enterprise of the evangelization of the world than the 
Church was possessed of before the great storm broke ? 
The question can only be solved by turning to the primi- 
tive life and the classical writings of the Christian Church, 
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and above all by going to the very fountain head in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ Himself. 

Let us begin with a passage from St Paul which is 
universally admitted to be characteristic of the essential 
spirit of primitive and, indeed, of all Christianity that is 
worthy of the name. The great hymn of Christian love 
in the Corinthian epistle closes with the saying, ‘ Now 
abideth faith, hope and love.’ That is St Paul’s answer 
to the question, What is Christianity ? These are the 
abiding things for him in the Christian experience, meant 
to be as normative for the human side of the religion as our 
Lord’s own words, ‘I am the way, the truth and the life,’ 
are for the divine side. 

Now it cannot escape the notice of the reader that St 
Paul here puts hope among the great virtues. It is equally 
certain that no modern moralist would ever dream of 
putting hope among the great virtues, unless, indeed, he 
were lifted above the temper of our time by the force of 
the authority of this passage. We look upon hope—in 
other words, the sanguine expectation of good rather than 
of evil—as a happy accident of temperament or favouring 
circumstance, rather than as a great virtue to be fought 
for and acquired by the expenditure of every energy of 
thought and of heart which we possess. No one to-day 
dreams of regarding a depressed outlook upon the world as 
asin. It is hardly too much to say that most of us are 
habitually upon the watch against a sanguine expectation 
of good, lest we should suffer the shock of disappointment. 
Yet it is generally recognized that such a bold expectation 
of good is a great asset in the work and warfare of every- 
day life. All great captains of industry and war are of this 
temperament, and every physician, for instance, knows 
its value in the war against disease. It is surely, there- 
fore, a very grave matter if this virtue of hope has become 
displaced from its true rank in the scale of Christian 
virtues. Something vital has gone wrong, somewhere, 
with our religion if that is true. 
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What is that radical evil? What is that fundamental 
cause ? It can only be want of faith. If God be such as 
Jesus Christ revealed Him to be, if we have real faith in 
His power, His love and His liberty to help men, then 
there inevitably flows from it that sanguine expectation 
of good rather than of evil which we call hope. It is want 
of faith in God. We have not that kind of thought about 
Him, that conviction as to His nature and purpose that 
generates hope. That, above all, is what differentiates 
our own time from the first Christian age. 

We can substantiate this conclusion, I believe, by 
turning now from the words of the apostle to those of the 
Master. He never said anything more startling and more 
characteristic than His words about prayer. If anyone 
will take the eleventh chapter of Luke and with a fresh 
mind study the extraordinary things that He says about 
prayer and its power to prevail with God, he must needs 
be struck by the difference between Christ’s faith in 
prayer and our own. Our sense of veracity compels us 
to say that this is not the way in which nine-tenths of 
the disciples of Jesus to-day understand prayer. A brief 
examination of commentators and expository writers on 
this chapter will be enough to convince the reader of this 
truth. The great majority of these commentators are 
obviously afraid of our Lord’s words. They are anxiously 
concerned to point out the necessary limitations of these 
promises. They are honestly afraid of compromising 
Christianity in the eyes of their readers by giving the 
words their full and natural sense. Something irresist- 
ible in their own minds, or in the spiritual and intellectual 
atmosphere of our time, inevitably sets them upon the 
track of dissolving away the plain meaning of the words. 

Now it is clear that Jesus Christ never seems to have 
concerned Himself about these limitations at all. He 
obviously did not think that the real danger lay in men 
thinking too boldly of the power of prayer. What He 
was really afraid of was that they should think too little 
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of it. All His endeavours, therefore, are thrown into the 
aim of widening men’s thoughts of what men have a right 
to expect God to do in answer to their prayers, if they 
are honestly seeking to serve His Kingdom. Hence He 
habitually says things which seem to terrify His com- 
mentators. Men are to ask, and if they do not get what 
they ask they are to seek, and if seeking proves appar- 
ently unavailing, they are to beat upon the closed doors, 
which will fly open to them. That is emphatic enough, 
but it is followed up by the sweeping and uncompromising 
statement that prayer of this kind is always answered. 
Even that is not enough; the passage flames out in the 
parable of the father and his starving child, and the in- 
dignant appeal to the greater and kinder Fatherhood of 
God. Simple exegetical veracity and a candid observa- 
tion of facts compel us to say that these sayings are cer- 
tainly not twentieth century Christianity, that somewhere 
there has been a great displacement in the original Christian 
valuation of prayer and of hope, which is only saved from 
being genuine apostasy from the fact that we are all so 
unconscious of it. 

But if we will let our Lord’s words have their plain 
force with us we shall be brought, I believe, face to face 
with the same conclusion as before that something has 
gone wrong, somewhere, with our conception of God and 
His ways with His children. And it is surely clear that 
this is a vital concern for us when we are engaged upon 
the inquiry whether we may not transcend the difficulties 
of the present moment, by recovering a new faith in God 
which shall more than retrieve our lost confidence in 
man. 

That we have here in the question of our Lord’s teach- 
ing about prayer essentially the same thing before us as 
we had in considering St Paul’s teaching about hope 
becomes clear when we consider what Christ said about 
prevailing prayer. He said, ‘When ye pray, believe that 
ye have received what ye asked for and ye shall have it.’ 
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In other words, in the right kind of prayer the disciple 
is confidently expectant of an answer. He is sanguinely 
confident in the matter. He will be surprised if he is not 
answered. Now it is surely clear that this is not the 
spirit in which most Christians of our age pray. The 
great majority of us, when we ask for any definite thing 
from God, even when we believe it to be in accordance 
with His will, would be surprised and delighted beyond 
measure if we got it. We should tell it to our friends, 
and it would be strange if, sooner or later, it did not get 
into the religious journals, as an edifying illustration of 
the truth that God actually hears prayer. 

Now, what is at the roots of this contrast between the 
plain meaning of our Lord’s teaching and the ordinary 
spiritual experience of twentieth century Christians? It is 
in part, no doubt, due to the intellectual medium in which 
we live. The obsession of the modern mind with the idea 
of natural uniformity, the unhappy attempts of apologetic 
to blend science and religion into something which is neither 
the one thing nor the other and the intimidating power of 
the material world in our day have made a difficult medium 
for simple faith. But in addition to this we must, no doubt, 
admit a more practical hindrance in the fact that earnest 
prayer has often been made for things which the disciple 
believed to be right and good, and yet the prayer appar- 
ently remained unanswered. If we are to deal with the 
whole situation we must grapple with all these hind- 
rances. To do that fairly and fully would carry us much 
beyond the possible limits of this article, whose purpose is 
to suggest rather than to solve the problem. I would 
simply suggest that it may have been because the dis- 
appointed disciple did not fulfil the spiritual conditions 
which our Lord has attached to His unbounded promises ; 
that he really did not pray from the full Christian faith 
in God ; that he had not that conception of God to start with 
which generates the confident hope which Jesus calls for ; 
and, to come finally to the heart of the whole matter, that 
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something has somewhere gone wrong with the common 
Christian thought of God. 

Be it remembered that if such a lapse were an almost 
universal lapse, affecting the life of the advanced Christian 
as well as the life of the beginner, affecting the life of the 
whole Church for many centuries and penetrating all its 
literature and works of devotion, it would be something 
which it would be almost impossible to detect, until some 
great common failure brought to light the common fall. 
We all inevitably judge our own conceptions of God and 
goodness by the standards which prevail in the society to 
which we belong, or if we go beyond these, by the venerable 
figures of the past. It is strange how under these influences 
we can all become blind to the one absolute Christian 
standard contained in the Divine Word. It may take some 
great emergency of extreme personal or social need to drive 
us past all these existing or historical standards, to make 
us all forget our own wisdom as well as our own folly, and 
to bring us as simple disciples back again to the Galilean 
springtime and the morning of the Resurrection. 

There have been many diagnoses of the spiritual weak- 
ness of the Christendom of our day. It is true that there 
are many who have denied that there was any such spiritual 
malady. They have dwelt upon the many cheering symp- 
toms of a widening activity and a liberalizing of thought 
which have been happily manifest in different regions of 
Christendom, and have contented themselves with com- 
paring the condition of the Church as a whole with what it 
was fifty or a hundred years ago. There they have found 
many reasons for the comforting assurance that all was 
well, or at least all was in process of becoming better ; 
and have seen no grave reason for spiritual concern. It 
is doubtful if there are many among us left who will take 
that view to-day. Most competent and serious observers 
are convinced that if the Church had been what it ought 
to have been, the present vast disaster of the war could 
never have happened. There has been, they believe, some 
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fatal malady at work in Christendom for many years back, 
which has now broken out into flagrant and terrible form. 
It is impossible here to enter into any radical diagnosis of 
that malady. Most competent spiritual interpreters trace the 
evil to materialism. But what lies behind materialism? The 
writer can but state, briefly, his own personal conviction 
as to the roots of the evil which has been the common 
plague of Christendom. All explanations of it which 
ascribe it to mere rejection of specific Christian doctrines 
do not go really to the roots of the matter. The malady, 
in its source, lies deeper. It lies in blindness to the reality 
and power of the unseen world, in want of faith in the 
foundation verities of all religion, unbelief in the power 
and the love of God and in His liberty to help men. Such 
a faith is the only power that can really slay materialism. 
The real and ultimate issue is whether the universe is 
fundamentally spirit or force, and the only way to end the 
conflict is to carry it out a loutrance, and to affirm that 
God is the absolute Sovereign, all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
present, all-good, and free to bring all these endless resources 
to bear for blessing on the life of man. 

These things. are the pre-suppositions of the Christian 
religion. They are the truths on which our Lord built 
all that He came to reveal and to do for the children 
of men. They are the convictions which underlie all His 
teaching about hope and about prayer. Our difficulty in 
the religious life is to find room for God. The world is 
so real to us, so tenacious and so aggressive, that the real 
difficulty is to see where God comes in. When we turn 
to the study of our Lord’s life, and His deeds of faith, 
we are forced to the conclusion that His difficulty must 
have been precisely of the opposite kind. To Him, God 
was so real that the difficulty must have been to see 
where the world came in. A well-known modern New 
Testament scholar has put this for us in a memorable 
phrase, ‘To Jesus,’ he says, ‘God was all, and the world 
quite nothing.’ Now, either He or we are wrong in this 
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vital matter. Either He was a dreamer, and visionary ; 
or He was the Son of God. If He be truly the Son of God, 
then it clearly follows that it is He who is the one waking 
being in human history, and that, as concerning God and 
the world, all the rest of us are as men that dream. If it 
indeed be so, then this is the time, if ever there were a time 
in history, when we must awake to the sole enduring reality, 
the power and the love and the liberty of the living God. 

Faith in the living God had grown dim in the ages before 
our Lord came. If we contrast the literature of the pro- 
phetic age of Israel with the literature of Judaism with its 
two poles of law and apocalypse, we can see how far the 
primitive religious sense of the presence and power of the 
living God had faded away from the intelligence and heart 
of the later age. The Jew accounted for this practical 
absence of God, not as we do by assuming the existence of an 
independent world of nature which limited the liberty of the 
creative and sustaining Father, but by the assumption 
that for their sins God had handed men over to the sway 
of the devil and his angels. But the effect of the Jewish 
view was the same as that of the modern view. God was 
shut out for the time from His world. It stands to reason 
that in a world of this kind there was no room for hope, 
except in an approaching end of the age when in judgment 
and in mercy God would resume the direct government of 
His world. 

It was into this world of pessimism that Jesus came 
with His message of present hope. He said to those 
around Him, ‘God has not withdrawn from His world, 
He is here as much as ever He was: it is you who have 
become blind to His presence, to His power and His love 
and His liberty to help men.’ Not only did He say this 
but He proved it by His life and by the deeds of blessing 
which God wrought through Him. The gospel theory of the 
miracles is, obviously, that they were God’s answer to His 
prayers (S. Matt. xxvi. 53; S. John xi. 41). They verified His 
words as to the power and love of God, and as to the power 
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of faith to close the electric circuit, for, as Goodwin said, 
‘Jesus Christ was the greatest and best Believer that ever 
lived.’ The Resurrection was the culminating point of 
these verifications of the power and love of God, and hence 
it was the cause of the great outburst of hope and victorious 
energy of which the writings of the first age are so full. 
It is in this context of thought alone that we can explain 
from within that rising tide of life, and the extraordinary 
emphasis which in the apostolic writings is put upon faith 
in God. It came from ‘the greatest and best Believer’ 
and from the way in which the world, which had seemed 
so rigid and dead, echoed and rang and shone with mani- 
festations of the power and presence of the living God in 
answer to that Believer’s faith. Faith, it is true, plays a 
great part in the Old Testament itself, as anyone may see 
who will reckon up the number of references in the book to 
faith, and its synonyms belief and trust, in any good con- 
cordance of the Bible, or who is prepared to take the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews as giving a 
true interpretation of the soul of Hebrew piety. But the 
references in the New Testament to faith, belief and trust 
are about three times as numerous as in the Old, and when 
we remember that the Old Testament is thrice the length 
of the New we get some rough measure of the immense 
change which Jesus effected in the older estimate of faith. 
The most cursory review of the gospels will show that He 
was incessantly summoning men to fuller faith in God, as 
the supreme human means of naturalizing heaven upon 
earth, and bringing all the powers of eternity to bear upon 
time. It is the simple fact that this incessant insistence 
upon faith has a place in His teaching which nothing else 
has. He asserts it as a principle, a law of the Kingdom of 
Heaven that faith always works out blessing. The principle 
is asserted negatively in the gospels. The Kingdom of 
Heaven cannot come to Nazareth because of its un- 
belief. Again Christ asserts it often positively. Great faith 
can do anything in bringing the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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‘O woman, great is thy faith, be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.’ Finally He asserts it proportionally. ‘ According 
to your faith, be it unto you.’ No clearer assertion of a 
principle is conceivable in human language. 

Now the enormously important thing for us to-day is 
what is implied in these words about God. They enable us 
to penetrate to the very soul of Jesus Christ’s thoughts of 
God. If a father, standing on a frozen lake, urges his 
timid child to throw aside his fears, and with him to trust 
the ice, he is asserting in the strongest possible way that 
the ice is trustworthy. So, in fact, all these sayings about 
faith are implicit revelations of God, of His power, and of 
His love and His liberty to help men. They are only 
intelligible on the supposition that Jesus was seeing things 
in God about which His contemporaries, and even His 
disciples, were almost wholly blind. We cannot read 
them with any insight or imagination, or lay hold on them 
with the faintest faith as true for our own day, without 
the whole world around us becoming luminous with God, 
without a dim suspicion stealing over us that there is 
something dream-like, something spiritually insane, in the 
condition of soul in which we and all our contemporaries 
stand to-day. 

‘We are near waking when we dream that we dream.’ 
The real spiritual problem of the Church of to-day is to 
have this dim and fleeting consciousness transfigured into 
an enduring and all-transforming possession. Were it so 
with us, we should come to see why hope must needs rank 
with faith and love as one of the great virtues of the 
Christian life. For that sense of God, as it deepened, would 
bring with it a spiritual climate in which it was impossible 
for timidity or despair to live. They would die away as 
the lichens and mosses of the great ice age died away before 
the oncoming warmth and light of the age that followed. 
If we had this new and yet ancient sense of God restored 
to us, it would be impossible to pray to Him without the 


whole nature becoming suffused with a vital expectancy of 
8 
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good. We could not help believing that the things that 
we asked for with a pure and devoted spirit were already 
hastening to us out of the great treasure house of God’s 
power and love, and expecting great things from Him we 
should have the courage to attempt great things for Him. 
The promises to prayer, of which prudent modern com- 
mentators are so afraid, would become living and modern 
again. Faith would incessantly verify itself, and in 
verifying itself would extend and deepen our knowledge 
of God. To them that had, more should be given, and 
they should have abundance. 

Do such hopes seem dream-like to us to-day? It will 
at least be admitted that we have here a clear and consistent 
view and that no violence is done to the plain and natural 
meaning of our Lord’s words. They assuredly call us to 
change many of our existing thoughts about God and His 
ways with men, and about the spirit and character of the 
life which we are living now, but it may be that that is the 
next step which lies before us, if we are to transcend the 
anguish and the despair which are the temptation of all 
to-day who have cherished the highest hopes of the coming 
of God’s kingdom. To the writer it seems that the real 
issue before the Church is whether she has to believe a 
great deal less in God than she has done, or a great deal 
more, and it does not seem doubtful, in such an alternative 
of the spirit, which is the path of Jesus of Nazareth. 


Davin S. CarrRns 
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CAPTURING A LANGUAGE 
By ARCHDEACON KITCHING 


THERE is perhaps no loneliness so great as the sense of 
isolation of the man who in the midst of crowds of his 
fellow-men is unable to communicate with them in even 
limited converse. The pioneer may be as isolated in a 
densely populated district of Africa as the Arctic explorer 
in the wastes of snow and ice. If he be a missionary who 
has already been accustomed to converse with the members 
of native tribes his helplessness will be peculiarly irksome. 
If he be a new missionary, he will be full of eagerness to 
deliver the message of which his heart is full. It may be 
that he will find available aids to the study of the new 
language in the published work of explorers or officials who 
have preceded him, which would be the position of a mis- 
sionary going to the Masai at the present time. But 
usually the pioneer will be dependent on some chance 
interpreter even for making known the wants of daily life, 
for purchasing his firewood or fowls, or inquiring the way 
to the nearest water supply. Before he can be independent 
he must tap the wires which transfer thought from man to 
man among the new people he has come to teach, he must 
learn to catch sounds as much outside his comprehension 
at first as are the electric waves which carry speech over the 
telephone. He will feel a certain awe as he approaches 
shrines of thought, emotion and religion which are as yet 
unfamiliar to all the dwellers in the world of white men. 
As the explorer of an unknown country gazes eagerly on 
new trees or strange animals, so the language pioneer 
treads a virgin forest of sounds and ideas, and registers his 
discoveries with all the zest with which a naturalist pre- 
serves his entomological or botanical treasures. 
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The aim of the language pioneer is a very definite 
one ; he has to crystallize into solid form and so fix for all 
time the hitherto rather unstable combinations of sounds 
issuing from the laboratory of mind and tongue ; he has to 
represent to the eye with accuracy the countless permuta- 
tions of tones, so that any native using the language and 
learning to read may without effort associate the symbols 
with the voiced utterance represented. Let it be at once 
noted that this article is written from the point of view 
of the missionary who desires to give to a newly-approached 
tribe the gospel of Christ in their own tongue. It must 
be remembered, therefore, that the missionary is not quite 
in the position of the philologist in Europe; he thinks 
primarily of the natives, and all the translations he prints 
are for those who are to read their mother tongue. The 
missionary will therefore omit, e.g. in Scripture texts, 
many aids to pronunciation, such as accents or tone marks, 
which may profitably be added in a grammar intended for 
the use of English students. He will at the same time 
be careful to work so far as possible on recognized scientific 
lines, and avoid putting needless difficulties in the way of 
those whose only access to the new language may be through 
the medium of his published work. He will constantly bear 
in mind that he is registering conventions of speech already 
in existence; he must therefore be prepared to cast away 
all preconceived ideas of idiom and grammar, and beware 
of attempting to form the language as he thinks it ought to 
be, instead of just putting down what the people say. This 
may sound too obvious to need repeating here, but there is 
a not uncommon habit of mind, quite fatal to successful 
language work, which was illustrated by a remark once made 
to the writer in Uganda. Inthe Lunyoro dialect one speaks 
of ‘going a place,’ no preposition ‘to’ being employed, 
although there is in the language a preposition, hali, used 
with names of persons. This struck one of our missionaries 
as strange. ‘ You would have thought,’ he said, ‘ that 
having a preposition for “to” they would have used it!’ 
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We may think of the equipment needed for the efficient 
capture of a language under three aspects: the student 
sets out to catch the tune, the idiom and the grammar, 
and if he is to be successful in making himself understood 
he will give them this order in importance in his studies. 

1. TUNE. Just as in writing down native African 
music it has been found that the intervals do not corre- 
spond with those of European music, so it is necessary in 
learning a new dialect to beware of following the ‘ tune’ 
of English. By tune we mean intonation+rhythm, i.e. 
the pitch of individual notes and their combination into a 
melody. In the same way in a language we have to learn 
individual sound-values, letters and syllables, and combine 
them into rhythmic phrases. To be understood it is of 
prime importance accurately to reproduce both ; correct 
words without tune cannot make either a song or a language. 
It is sometimes humiliating for a European to ask a question 
in perfectly correct phraseology and be met by a blank 
stare of non-comprehension on the part of his interlocutor. 
Then perhaps his boy will repeat the identical words and 
be understood immediately. Or a boy may speak to a 
member of another tribe whose dialect he has learnt quite 
imperfectly ; he may murder the grammar and even inflect 
the foreign words after his own rules of accidence, and yet 
be at once understood. It is because he has learnt entirely 
by ear and therefore caught the tune. The fact of a black 
face contributes something, as his hearer expects to under- 
stand ; but the ‘ black ’ intonation counts for far more. 

This article is not intended to deal with scientific 
phonetics so there is no need to dwell further on this point. 
But we note two qualifications required for the successful 
capture of a language: (a) a musical ear, to enable the 
hearer to distinguish accurately the sound-values; (6) 
some knowledge of phonetics, to enable the student to 
reproduce the tones heard and to register them on paper 
by the most appropriate symbols. Vocabularies have been 
published as serious contributions to the study of the 
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languages of the Uganda Protectorate which are absolutely 
grotesque in their total disregard of the barest elements of 
phonetics, and which are equally valueless either to a 
European or a native. The need for phonetic study for all 
missionaries is not even yet appreciated, nor the immense 
advantage that would accrue if missionaries of all societies 
could receive instruction in one fixed system of phonetic 
spelling, in order that the present chaotic confusion of 
orthography among African dialects might be mitigated if 
not abolished. It would also be of great advantage to the 
new missionary who dreads the bogy of language examina- 
tions. If the totally unmusical can be taught to sing cor- 
rectly by means of the tonic sol-fa, might not the linguistic 
efficiency of many missionaries be vastly increased by the 
linguistic equivalent of that system, viz. phonetics ? 

2. Iptiom. Knowledge of the idiom of a new dialect 
can only come with growing facility in conversation ; no 
amount of study-table work can give it, but only constant 
intercourse with the people in their daily life. Like tune, 
idiom consists of two component parts, idiom of thought 
and idiom of expression. The former can only be acquired 
by long years of residence in a country, until by constant 
familiarity with the habits and ideas of its inhabitants 
the stranger is enabled to see things through native spec- 
tacles. Ability to converse with members of other tribes 
will contribute not a little to acquiring assimilation to the 
thought of any new tribe, as a certain family likeness exists 
in the life and mental outlook of all East African tribes. 
Idiom of expression, on the other hand, will be found to 
vary in each dialect, although having once acquired a 
facility for divesting himself of English habits of thought 
and expression the language pioneer will find each new 
point of view the easier to adopt. He will gradually 
eliminate from his speech literal translations of English 
phrases, which, while grammatically correct and even 
intelligible, still have to the native a foreign flavour. 

For instance, in many languages of Uganda it is possible 
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to translate literally the phrase ‘the whole night,’ and a 
native would probably accept the translation ; but in con- 
versation no native would express the idea otherwise than 
by ‘ to make the day dawn’ in doing so-and-so. 

Idiom is captured by living as far as possible among the 
people and mixing with them, and the missionary will need 
capacity for detachment and sympathy to appreciate 
points of view other than his own. So long as the English 
can be seen shining through the chinks in his idiom, so long 
will he fail to earn the native’s highest commendation 
* You are one of us.’ 

3. GRAMMAR. Last in order of importance come the 
study and grasp of grammar, which, while necessary of 
course to mastery of the language, is of subsidiary im- 
portance for purposes of intelligibility. Not that slipshod 
confusion of inflexions is to be tolerated for one moment 
in anyone who makes serious study of a language, but as 
the prime requisite in speech is to be understood, we put 
first what contributes most to the attainment of that end. 
To realize this one has but to reflect how easily the most 
ignorant slum-dweller is understood by educated people. 
Who could mistake the meaning of the little Coventry girl 
who, when her attention was called to a woman shouting 
and beckoning down the street, replied, ‘ Er ain’t a-callin’ 
o’ we, us don’t belong to she’ ? 

To some extent all languages, in accidence and syntax, 
can be conformed to certain recognized rules; it is im- 
portant, then, that one who is to formulate the grammar 
of a new dialect should have had some training in the 
theory of language construction; the more languages he has 
studied, moreover, whether ancient or modern, the better. 

Having glanced at the aim and equipment needed for 
the task, we will imagine our pioneer in a new district, 
sitting as it were before a blank canvas, on which he is to 
depict in tone pictures the landscape of a people’s thought. 
When an artist has some great thought to express through 
the medium of his brush, he renders it by means of colour, 
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form and detail. A language interprets the soul of a nation, 
and the pioneer has the task of registering its expression 
in black and white. For the colour of the artist he has tone, 
for the form of the picture he has idiom, while he completes 
his landscape by working in detail in the shape of grammar. 
He may work in one of two ways. He may work directly 
from the lips of any intelligent member of the tribe, asking 
by signs and gestures the questions he cannot yet frame in 
words. But if he is fortunate he will secure the services as 
interpreter of some member of the tribe who has learnt a 
lingua franca, or of a member of some tribe whose language 
is familiar, who has learnt the new dialect. Each course 
has its dangers. As will be seen below, gestures are apt to 
convey a totally unexpected meaning to a native; while 
an interpreter is sure to let some idioms of the intermediary 
language creep in, and translate word for word when at a 
loss. The best course is to combine the two methods, to 
obtain words and phrases from an interpreter, and con- 
stantly check him by inquiring of one or two local boys, 
* Do you say that ?’ 

We make a beginning, then, on the names of some 
common objects familiar to the native boys, such as tree, 
cow, spear, hut. At first many nouns given to us will 
appear to be mere jumbles of noises, to be oft repeated by 
our instructors before they can be represented in the note- 
book by phonetically-spelt words. Constant correction of 
the spelling is necessary, as we become familiar with the 
recurring combinations of vowels and consonants, for on 
the accuracy of registration of these ‘noises’ depends the 
value of all subsequent work. It is fatally easy to form a 
habit of mis-hearing certain tones, only to wonder sadly 
months afterwards how we could have been so deaf as not to 
distinguish better the sharps and flats of the language tune. 
Hence the importance of understanding from the beginning 
by what parts of the organs of speech the various sounds 
are produced, and of applying correct symbols at the outset. 

Mistakes will creep in at once. Suppose you are learn- 
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ing the names of the parts of the body in the Gan’ dialect. 
You touch successively the boy’s hand, eye, nose, ear, and 
put down in all confidence the words’ cin’a, wan’a, wma, ita. 
It seems quite simple; perhaps, you think, the recurring 
final ‘a’ denotes case or gender. Then you happen to 
continue by touching your own foot and get tyeni. Why 
the change of final letter ? And you eventually discover 
that you have really written down not hand, eye, etc., but 
my hand, my eye, my nose, your foot, which after all is the 
natural answer for the boy to give. That final ‘a’ is the 
possessive pronoun, hence the change to ‘7’ for a different 
possessor. 

When we proceed to study verbs, it will be found that 
instead of asking for simple infinitives it will be safer to ask 
the interpreter to translate phrases. This has two advan- 
tages ; we are able to introduce the nouns already learnt 
and ascertain if they undergo inflexion for relations of case 
and so forth; at the same time we learn the correct positions 
of subject and object. A more important point is that in 
phrases we can estimate the exact force of a verb much more 
easily. For instance in the Ateso dialect one might be 
given either adokuni or adokari for either ‘to climb up’ 
or ‘to climb down,’ and only after considerable study of 
phrases containing these and similarly formed verbs is it 
possible to discover that the termination depends on the 
relative positions of the speaker and the person spoken to. 
The root -dok- implies climbing, the termination -uni 
denotes motion towards, and the termination -ari motion 
away from the speaker; therefore adokuni and adokari 
imply climbing up or down according to the speaker’s 
position above or below the person spoken to. 

One of the chief difficulties in regard to verbs arises when 
the word required is not known to the interpreter in the 
intermediary language, and we are dependent upon gestures. 
We act a verb so that it is obvious to us what meaning is 


1 In this article n’ represents the sound of mg in singer, and fi the sound of mi 
in onion, 
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intended, and yet we may suggest to the native something 
entirely different. In translating the account of our Lord’s 
betrayal into the Gan’ dialect the writer had difficulty in 
obtaining the word for to kiss, and was obliged to resort to 
kissing his own hand in order to illustrate the action. All 
that was suggested to the minds of his native helpers was 
the wiping of a small baby’s nose by its mother ! 

As our vocabulary of nouns and verbs increases we are 
able to advance to more ambitious sentences and obtain 
the auxiliary words such as pronouns, adverbs and pre- 
positions. Doubts will frequently arise as to the identity 
of the individual words and we elucidate such points by 
writing down several phrases with similar wording, so that 
we may classify the parts of speech correctly. Prepositions 
may be found to be represented merely by inflexions of the 
verbs, or ideas expressed in English by the use of a verb 
and object may be represented by a verb only; e.g. ‘to slap 
the cheek’ is rendered in Ateso by the verb aibap. Adverbs 
may be rendered by the use of a fresh verb altogether. 
Suppose that we want the adverb ‘ quickly ’ in Ateso, and 
ask for a translation of the word mangu, the equivalent in 
our Luganda medium. Our instructor is at a loss, so we 
ask for ‘ Bring a chair quickly.” We get ‘ Kisunit koyau 
ekicolon.’ There is no word here which looks to our 
meagre experience like an adverb so we ask for ‘ Come here 
quickly ’ and obtain the single word ‘ Kowonuni.’ We are 
further puzzled and try ‘ Go home quickly,’ which is trans- 
lated ‘ Kokera obukusi.’ In no case is there a common word 
identifiable as the adverb ‘ quickly’; eventually we dis- 
cover that there is no such adverb in the language, and the 
three translations we have literally read ‘ Hasten bring a 
chair ; ’ ‘ Hurry up hither ;’ ‘ Run to your place.’ 

So we go on day by day and week by week, constantly 
practising our phrases on the people in conversation, 
chatting with all and sundry in the villages, and never 
omitting to jot down at once any new word or idiom 
casually overheard. In the absence of pencil and note- 
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book a charred match may serve to make a memorandum 
on a pocket-handkerchief or hat-lining. 

At length the language takes a definite form in our 
minds and we can use it as an easy means of conversation 
with no consciousness of the English words which would 
express the same thoughts. We are therefore able to 
record the subject of our study in its three aspects. 

The alphabet which represents to the eye all the tones 
in a language is only fixed at quite a late stage in our 
studies. We have had to eliminate familiar sounds we 
expected to find occurring and which prove to be absent 
from the dialect, as the fricatives f, v, s are absent from 
the Gan’ dialect. Some sounds have been at once easily 
registered by almost universally recognized symbols such 
ast orm. Unusual tones are shewn by the use of phonetic 
symbols or perhaps by Greek letters. We have had to 
decide how far fine distinctions of tone must be represented 
to the eye by separate letters or accents, and how far they 
may be left to be supplied by the reader ; working for the 
purpose of giving a literature to natives we avoid needless 
complications, remembering how easy it is for one reading 
his mother tongue to distinguish, for instance, the various 
values of the vowel 0. In English of course we go much 
further, and differentiate without effort syllables which 
ought phonetically to vary in spelling, such as the multi- 
farious sounds of -ough. 

It is by means of translations that we give to the natives 
in concrete form the idioms familiar to them in daily speech, 
and in some degree establish the equivalent of the standard 
‘King’s English.’ At quite an early stage of his work the 
missionary will have probably issued, with the help of his 
interpreter, a few tentative translations of hymns and texts, 
a first reading-sheet and so forth. He is sure to be misled 
in his renderings, but as soon as he can teach a few boys 
to read he will have the advantage of their intelligent 
assistance in revision and further translation. 

One great difficulty in the matter of expression is, of 
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course, the vocabulary. We shall have compiled consider- 
able lists of words dealing with the details of native life ; 
e.g. in Ateso there are four or five words for ‘ to eat,’ having 
but little distinction in meaning. On the other hand we 
find great deficiency in abstract terms, or at least a puzzling 
failure to correspond between the words available and the 
ideas to be described. It is hardly too much to say that 
no individual African word exactly and invariably stands 
as the equivalent of any English word. It may be almost 
impossible to render such expressions as justice, faithful, 
duty ; the only word for holy will probably be the equi- 
valent of ‘ clean,’ and the idea ‘ forgive’ will exist in the 
native mind merely as to ‘ let off.’ Is there any term at 
all adequate for ‘God’? What local deities are there 
and what are their attributes? Do the people believe in 
a creator, and if so is he a beneficent personality or 
otherwise? It is obviously advisable, if possible, to use 
a name familiar to the tribe, and teach a higher meaning 
into it. 

Sometimes a word will appear to be absent from the 
language, and after long fruitless search be found by 
accident. The writer has often told the story of how the 
word for to ‘repent’ in Gan’ was accidentally captured 
after many weeks of unavailing questioning. His 
interpreter, a very valuable assistant named Sira Dongo 
(now a candidate for deacon’s orders in the native Anglican 
Church of Uganda), was the owner of a puppy. One day 
Sira entered his house and found this puppy in the act of 
devouring a piece of meat which had been put to roast on 
a skewer at the fire for his master’s dinner. The puppy’s 
education in the matter of mewm and tuum was forthwith 
commenced with the aid of a switch. A young man named 
Oryem, now a Christian, happened to be passing, and 
stopped at the sound of the delinquent’s lamentations. 
After listening a moment he stepped forward and said, 
‘ Weke, don’ nut.’ (Let be, he has repented now.) Where- 
upon Sira came at once to the writer and announced his 
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capture of the word n’ut, which now appears in all Gan’ 
translations. On the other hand a redundancy of forms 
may cause difficulty. In the Ateso dialect there are two 
words for the first person plural pronoun, one meaning 
‘we’ (only) and the other ‘we and you.’ Care will be 
needed in the use of these; suppose we are translating 
the General Confession in our Prayer Book, and have to 
render the phrase ‘ we have erred and gone astray like lost 
sheep.’ If we use the inclusive word oni we imply that 
God also has erred, and must therefore employ the ex- 
clusive word syo. 

Only after years of familiarity with a language do we 
venture to formulate a system of grammar and attempt 
to make rules for the guidance of other students, although 
all our studies will have led up to this result. It will have 
been difficult in some cases to label correctly the parts of 
speech, and still more difficult to classify inflexions such as 
tenses. In both Gan’ and Ateso all adjectives are in form 
relative verbs, though for convenience we label them ad- 
jectives. In neither dialect is there a separate form for 
the future tense, which can only be made by the addition 
of adverbs to the present. The Lunyoro dialect possesses 
a tense corresponding to no English tense, but somewhat 
resembling the Greek aorist, while the cognate Luganda 
has one known as the narrative tense, which again has no 
parallel in English. The accurate definition of the use of 
forms like these can only result from prolonged familiarity 
with their employment in daily conversation. Sometimes 
we may find it impossible to decide on the correct orthog- 
raphy of certain forms until we have solved grammatical 
problems. There is, e.g. in Ateso a locative form of nouns, 
in which the usual initial vowel is replaced by o. In this 
case it is difficult to decide whether we have a true locative 
case, or a noun preceded by a preposition. Points like 
these may possibly be cleared up when we have taught 
a few natives to write; in spelling they will follow the 
phonetic principles they have unconsciously adopted in 
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learning to read, and act as a check upon our visual 
rendering of their language tones. 

So at length upon our canvas we see our complete land- 
scape, though we contemplate it with the same sense of its 
deficiencies as comes over an artist who is filled with a 
divine discontent because his medium can render so im- 
perfectly the thoughts that struggle for expression within 
him. What does the capturing of a language mean to the 
pioneer and his new friends? In learning to read the 
members of the child-race have taken the first step across 
the threshold of a new world, wherein dwell the recorded 
thoughts of great men of all races and all ages, the realm of 
literature. They have acquired a new medium of thought- 
transference—the written word; not like the spoken 
message, but one that may be private, or may be passed 
through many minds without fear of error in repetition. 
The pioneer for his part feels that he has made the be- 
ginnings of what may develop into a great new literature, 
enriching the world’s thought and knowledge. In making 
the first translations of the gospel of Christ into a new tongue 
he has given to the people in a permanent form the message 
which he can preach to but few with his own lips, the 
message which has transformed millions and will influence 
many souls in that tribe long after his own work in this 
world is done. He has launched a ship which is to sail on 
down the unknown seas of time, and bring home priceless 
cargoes of redeemed souls, to the honour and praise of Him 
unto whom the missionary devotes the linguistic ‘ pound,’ 
which was committed to him with the charge, ‘ Occupy till 
I come.’ 


A. L. KitcHIne 











THE EDUCATION OF MISSIONARIES 
By Principat A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 


THEOLOGICAL study and missionary work have had a 
constant interest and have exerted a potent influence in 
my thought and life, but it was the truly epoch-making 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference which brought these 
two currents into one channel, the education of mis- 
sionaries for their calling. As a member of the British 
Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries that 
interest has been deepened, and I believe my knowledge 
and understanding of the subject have been increased. 
In dealing with it here with exclusive reference to men 
and conditions in Great Britain, I have set a double object 
before me. In the first place I want to do something, 
however little it may prove, to enlist the interest of others ; 
and in the second place I wish to put forward a view of 
the subject of the truth and worth of which I am myself 
convinced and so desire to convince others. 


I 


It was a common assumption that men for the foreign 
ministry need not be so capable or so well educated as 
those for the home ministry. The falsity of the assumption 
would seem almost to need no proof, but it will bring us 
into the heart of our subject if we give this common error 
our consideration. 

1. The heathen to whom the Gospel was to be preached 
were regarded as ignorant, degraded savages, and it was 
thought that a less intellectual and less educated man 
could better deal with them. Both views are false. 

While in some of the fields the missionary does come 
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into contact with savages, yet in India, China and Japan 
he is confronted with ancient civilization, culture, religion 
and morality ; to know and understand the genius and 
the ethos of such peoples demands mental powers of the 
highest order and intellectual culture of the widest range. 
Let me give only one particular illustration of this general 
statement. It might be supposed that the missionary 
need not know philosophy, that his mind need not be 
disciplined by a study of metaphysics; and yet in the 
highest type of Indian thought and devotion he will meet 
a pantheism and mysticism neither the promise nor the 
peril of which he can rightly estimate without this special 
training. Some years ago I read a book on India by a 
missionary of marked ability but inadequate training, and 
as I read I felt that he would have been a safer guide to 
the thought of the East had he known better the history 
of the thought of the West. While it is true that the 
things of the kingdom of God have been received not by 
the wise and the prudent but by the babes (Matt. xi. 25) ; 
and that at the beginning ‘ not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, were called’ 
(1 Cor. i. 26): yet Paul the learned did more for the spread 
of the Gospel in the first century than any of the other 
apostles; and we must not forget the service that the 
apologists, some of them converted philosophers, rendered 
to the Christian faith. While gathering in the masses, 
the Christian missionary cannot be indifferent to the 
claims of the educated class in any of these lands. Some 
of the missionaries when in the field made themselves 
scholars ; we should make it easier for their successors to 
be scholars when they set out. 

The savage peoples need no less a capable and educated 
ministry. It is not so easy as is sometimes imagined to 
get into the mind of a savage, to win his heart, and so 
to present the Gospel to him as to secure his faith. Much 
that travellers and even missionaries at first reported about 
the beliefs and customs of barbarous peoples is open to 
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doubt and question, because they were not trained observers. 
Psychology, anthropology and ethnology are sciences, the 
knowledge of which will enable the missionary to get nearer 
even to the savage and so deal better with him. 

Some of the languages have not yet been reduced to 
writing, and to invent or adapt an alphabet for a language 


learned only from the speech of ignorant and often suspicious 


men requires a trained ear, which only a knowledge of 
phonetics can quickly secure. We must dismiss as a 
delusion the idea that because of the kind of peoples among 
whom the missionary works, he may be a less capable and 
educated man. 

2. Again, one of the difficulties which is not less real 
because it is not spoken about, is the imperfect know- 
ledge of the languages in which the Gospel is to be preached 
which is acquired by some of the missionaries, either because 
of individual incapacity for linguistic study or because of 
defective arrangements in the field for linguistic training. 
A man can reach the heart and mind of a people only as 
he is at home in their speech. Even if he does not make 
his preaching ridiculous by gross blunders, yet if he speaks 
only like a book in stiff, unbending forms, he will not get 
as near to his hearers as one who can talk as one of them- 
selves, as to the manner born. There can be no doubt that 
some missionaries owe their success largely to the mastery 
of the language in which they preach; and others do less 
good work than they might because there is an impediment 
in their speech. Now it is generally agreed that a know- 
ledge of the vernaculars should be obtained upon the field, 
as not only is a language best acquired in its own sur- 
roundings but it is good for the missionary to be unable 
to attempt preaching until by living in the country he has 
gained a more intimate knowledge of its ways. There is 
great room for improvement, however, in the methods 
now adopted to teach the vernaculars, and the endeavour 
to start language schools deserves all the help and en- 


couragement which can be given to it. With this important 
9 
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part of missionary education we are not at present im- 
mediately concerned. What we must now insist on is 
that the missionary abroad needs to be a linguist even 
more than the minister at home. I should not expect 
a student who found insuperable difficulties in Latin 
quantities, Greek accents and Hebrew points to become 
a master in Chinese or Sanskrit. Different as the character 
of languages is, the study of one of them will not only test 
the linguistic capacity of the student but will so develop 
that capacity in him that the acquisition of other languages 
will become easier for him. The missionary is not wasting 
time who makes himself a good Latin, Greek or Hebrew 
scholar. Even if he is not called to do the work of a 
translator of the Scriptures, this discipline will help to 
make him more of a master of any language in which it 
may be his privilege to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

3. A profound change has come over the opinion of 
the friends of missions regarding the religions which the 
missionary seeks to displace in favour of Christianity. 
We do not believe in the absolute superiority of the Christian 
faith less than we did; but we do not hold the absolute 
worthlessness of all other religions as we did. We recognize 
that the missionary must know and understand the religion 
with which he is dealing ; he must judge it fairly, recognizing 
the good as well as the evil that there may be in it; he 
must try to discover not only its antagonisms to but also 
its affinities with the Christian faith, so that he may choose 
and follow the lines of least resistance in commending the 
Gospel. The contact of Christianity with other religions is 
like the experiment in the laboratory, by means of which 
a more intimate knowledge of it as well as of them can be 
acquired. There is mutual action and reaction in which 
the distinctive character of each faith shows itself. It 
takes wide knowledge and keen judgment to deal adequately 
and satisfactorily with the problems which thus emerge. 

4. The growing solidarity of the race in commerce, 
civilization and even culture is changing the missionary 
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situation. The simple savage peoples with which mission- 
aries a century ago came into contact are becoming fewer. 
The science and philosophy of Europe confront the mis- 
sionary among the educated circles of Asia. The higher 
criticism of the Bible will be used as a weapon against the 
missionary propaganda if it is not employed as a tool on 
its behalf. The abandonment of ancestral faiths is not 
always in favour of Christianity ; it may be for rationalism 
or agnosticism. The Church at home has not kept its 
hold on the intellectual movements of the age; and in 
many literary, esthetic and scientific circles it is counting 
for less and less. Is this tragic mistake to be repeated 
abroad ? If not in the present, yet in the future, in some 
of these lands the near future, the Christian Church will 
need to put forth its utmost mental power if it is not to 
lose much of the little it has already won. A knowledge 
and understanding of the conditions and tendencies in the 
foreign field forces home the conviction that the missionary 
enterprise is already making demands, and will soon be 
still more making demands, spiritual, moral and intellectual ; 
and that these growing demands can be met not by more 
money or even more men alone, but by men of the finest 
quality and the ripest equipment we can command. 


II 


Such being the need of educated missionaries, in what 
way shall the need be met? Hitherto the method has 
been twofold; either the missionary has had a special 
training in a separate institution for the purpose, or he has 
had a general training in a theological college. Both these 
methods are defective; the one is too special and the 
other too general. 

1. The defect of the first method is that it is apt to make 
the range of interest and intelligence too narrow. It is not 
good to isolate those who are preparing for work in the 
foreign field from those who are preparing for the home 
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ministry, or to isolate both from the wider culture of a 
university. Not less the missionary than the minister 
should be a man of wide mental outlook: if he cannot 
know much about many subjects, he should have an ap- 
preciation of what is known in other spheres of study than 
his own. If it be impracticable to require a full arts course 
before the special training begins, although that is the 
ideal, yet contact with students in other faculties, such as 
a university offers, is most desirable to prevent a restricted 
specialism. 

It may be impossible to have all colleges for the training 
of ministers or missionaries immediately connected with a 
university ; but I do urge the continuance in our theo- 
logical colleges of the joint training of both missionaries 
and ministers, and for the following reasons. (a) One 
cannot possibly estimate, but it would be difficult to 
exaggerate, the value for after-life of college friendship. 
The minister who has a ‘ chum’ abroad will take a greater 
personal interest in foreign mission work just on that 
account ; and the missionary whose ‘chum’ is at home 
will for that reason be kept in closer touch with the thought 
and the life of the churches. Both minister and missionary 
will be mutual educators. (b) It is unreasonable to expect 
one who feels called to the preaching of the Gospel to 
decide once for all at the beginning of his career on his 
field of labour. It is during the course that the quickest 
and greatest development both of capacity and character 
usually takes place, and that development often brings 
with it the signs of fitness for the one sphere or the other. 
(c) The training for both fields of service is to so large an 
extent the same that it is not at all necessary to separate 
the one class of students from the other. I shall after- 
wards endeavour to show first of all that the missionary 
needs most of the studies which belong to the preparation 
of the minister. Next I shall try to indicate how the 
course at the theological college can be modified so as to 
meet the special needs of the missionary student, and that 
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with distinct advantage to the ministerial ; and also how in 
the last year of the course it can be supplemented by such 
studies as cannot be included in a theological course. 

2. The defect of the second method, the training of the 
missionaries in theological colleges, is that the education 
is not special enough; there are many subjects the mis- 
sionary should know before he leaves home which he is not 
at present taught; but these subjects need not be sub- 
stituted for the present subjects, but may be supplementary 
to them, as these are necessary and can be so taught as to 
be most useful to the missionary. The value of the present 
curriculum must first of all be shown before we pass to 
consider how it must be modified and what must be added 
to it. It will be agreed that the ministerial student should 
know and be able to study in a scholarly way the Holy 
Scriptures, that he should be familiar in outline at least 
with the history of the Christian Church, that he should 
have an intelligent understanding of the theology which 
is involved in the Gospel which he is called to preach, that 
as the moral guide as well as spiritual teacher of his converts 
he should have studied the subject of Christian ethics, 
that he should approach other religions with the ability to 
interpret their beliefs and customs, such as a knowledge of 
the philosophy, psychology and history of religions gives. 
Can it be maintained that any one of these subjects is 
unnecessary for the missionary student, although necessary 
for the ministerial ? This general impression may be con- 
firmed by a study of these subjects in greater detail. 

(i) The Scriptures cannot be studied in a scholarly way, 
such as an expositor of them should master, without some 
knowledge of their original tongues. It may be argued 
that the linguistic knowledge required, if not always 
attained, is greater than such a study demands. But for 
the missionary student, as has already been shown, a test 
of linguistic capacity and a development of it is more 
necessary even than for the ministerial. 

(ii) A subject is not adequately known or understood 
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unless it has been studied historically. It is possible 
that we at present require too much acquaintance with 
details; but the history of doctrine and morals in the 
Christian Church is the necessary basis of any constructive 
presentation of them in relation to the thought and life of 
to-day. But this constructive presentation on the other 
hand involves another than the historical method of study, 
namely, the philosophical. It is by a philosophical discip- 
line that a theologian or moralist learns to think con- 
sistently and effectively on any subject ; and the time spent 
on philosophy is not wasted, as it is a sharpening of the 
instrument of the mind which is to be used in all subsequent 
studies of theology and ethics. What I myself should 
like to see would be the study of a science also as part 
of the preparation of the minister or missionary, as the 
habit of mind which would be formed by such a study 
would be a useful complement to the more literary type 
which our present curriculum tends to develop in some 
cases rather one-sidedly. But I fear to bind heavy burdens, 
grievous to be borne, on already laden shoulders. 


Ill 


Passing now to consider in what ways the present 
course of study can be modified so as to be most useful 
to the missionary student, we may in justification of such a 
change assert the principle that Christianity because of its 
universal character must be missionary in purpose. The 
experience the Christian has of the finality of the divine 
revelation and the sufficiency of the human redemption in 
Christ cannot but inspire the desire and the effort to share 
this priceless treasure with all mankind. Accordingly 
in all the branches of theological study the universal 
character and so the missionary purpose of the religion may 
without strained interpretation be kept to the forefront. 

1. With good reason the Bible has been called a mis- 
sionary book. The development of the ethical mono- 
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theism of the Hebrew prophets is not only full of interest 
in itself, but is evidence of the universalism of the 
Christian religion. The companion truths that God alone 
is, and that He is holy, are essential to any religion which 
can secure the acceptance of all mankind. How out of 
the narrow nationalism of this religion there developed 
an individualism such as is found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
and this prepared for a universalism such as is presented 
in the prophet of the exile, is a process full of missionary 
significance. In the life of Jesus the evidences of a sym- 
pathy wider than ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ 
combined with a restriction of effort forced on Him by 
the historical conditions of His ministry may be carefully 
traced ; and the question should be faced: Was Jesus 
as universalist in spirit as Paul afterwards was in effort ? 
Not only is the dominant interest of the book of Acts the 
spread of the Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, not only 
does this record of the early Church contain many lessons 
in missionary method, but in the epistles problems are 
solved bearing on the world-wide destination of the Gospel. 
Galatians and Ephesians alike are concerned with Christian 
universalism. The hope of the second advent of Christ, 
unfulfilled literally, is still the inspiration of the endeavour 
to win the world for Him. These are but a few instances 
of how the Bible can be studied as a missionary book 
without any violence being done to its essential character. 
2. It is a surprise when we turn from the New Testa- 
ment to the history of the Christian Church to find that 
it is not a continuous record of missionary effort ; but in 
the earliest period till the Roman Empire was conquered 
by the Galilean the expansion of Christendom is the 
dominant issue. Both the principles and the methods of 
this movement afford example and encouragement for any 
subsequent enterprise. In China, India and Japan there 
arise in the twentieth century problems similar to those 
in the Greco-Roman world in the second century. The 
christianizing at least outwardly of the rising nations of 
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Europe in the dark ages is full of warning for those who 
would regard individual conversion as a secondary pur- 
pose in present-day evangelization of nations. Why the 
Protestant churches after the Reformation fell behind the 
Roman Catholic in zeal for self-propagation is an inquiry 
which a history of the Church should not neglect, apart 
altogether from its special interest for the student of 
missions. The significance of the evangelical revival is 
not adequately recognized unless we trace its influence in 
both the philanthropic and the missionary movements of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. What more 
important in the history of the Church in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries than the fuller recognition of the 
world-wide destination of the gospel of Jesus Christ ? 

3. When we turn to the other studies in a theological 
curriculum, in the same way the missionary interest need 
not be forced. 

(i) The philosophy of the West has hitherto been too 
neglectful of the philosophy of the East. An amalgam of 
the two will not yield us a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of the universe ; but it is well for us to correct the 
one-sidedness of the working of the European mind by an 
appreciative acquaintance with the way in which the mind 
of Asia confronted the riddle of the earth. 

(ii) Christian theology has tended to be far too isolated. 
While we may hold that Christ answers the questions of 
the mind as well as meets the needs of the heart as no other 
founder of a religion can, as He alone is not only Teacher 
and Master but Saviour, we hold that conviction only 
with full sincerity if we are prepared to compare His gifts 
and claims with theirs. While the history of religions 
may present to us a bewildering variety of belief, custom 
and rite, yet the comparative study will bring us back to 
a most illuminative similarity. In all religious ideas we 
can trace the mode of thought which is usually called 
animism ; and we may by the world-wide influence of that 
way of thinking be confirmed in our conviction that 
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materialism is false, and that soul is not merely a function 
of body. That in polytheism we can discover a tendency 
to recognize a divine unity, whether in henotheism, or 
pantheism, or even the limited monarchy of one God 
among the other gods, strengthens our conviction that the 
universal faith must be monotheistic. The relation of 
religion and morality in other faiths will enable us to esti- 
mate the value of ethical monotheism. Without indulging in 
any artificial typology, the almost universal prevalence of 
sacrifice may to us disclose a need which is at last fully 
met in the Cross of Jesus Christ. Christian theology has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by being studied in 
this wider context, as I can testify from my own studies. 

(iii) The modern social problem is an insistent challenge 
to the Christian Church to prove that in its moral ideal, 
its distinctive ethics, it possesses the principles, the applica- 
tion of which will show the solution. But if Christianity 
is a universal religion, its ethics must be suitable not only 
for our home consumption but also for export abroad. In 
its history the Christian Church has met similar demands : 
the world is not in our century for the first time confronted 
by a new situation which demands something wiser and 
better than traditions and conventions which may hitherto 
have sufficed. We may learn somethmg for our guidance in 
dealing with our economic difficulties to-day from the way in 
which the Christian Church dealt with slavery. How polygamy 
is to be handled in pagan or Moslem lands cannot bediscovered 
by a sudden intuition, but only by a continuous study of the 
influence of Christianity on social institutions. These illus- 
trations must suffice to justify the contention that the present 
curriculum can be so treated as both to serve the training 
of the missionary and to give these subjects a more ade- 
quate treatment. 


IV 


But when we have done all we can to do full justice 
to the missionary interest which belongs essentially to our 
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present subjects of study, there still remain subjects 
necessary to the missionary which are not included in the 
present curriculum. 

1. We must consider what some of these subjects are. 

(a) While, as has already been pointed out, the vernac- 
ular can best be learned on the field, yet for missionaries 
going to India, China or Moslem lands it would be an 
advantage if before going out a beginning were at least 
made by those who show some aptitude for scholarly work 
with the classical tongues, Sanskrit, Chinese and Arabic. 

(b) The acquisition of a strange tongue and the reduc- 
tion of a speech only spoken to a written form would be 
greatly facilitated by a study of phonetics, the science which 
deals with language as composed of sounds. It need 
hardly be said that if this were supplemented by a study 
of comparative philology, the general principles of the 
development of language as expression of thought, the 
gain would be all the greater. 

(c) The general study of the history of religions which 
should form a part of every theological course must be 
supplemented by a more intimate knowledge of the religion 
or religions with which the student will be brought into 
contact. A missionary to Africa, or to any races at a low 
stage of development, would need to give special attention 
to the study of animism, magic, etc. ; a missionary to China 
or India should gain some knowledge of the sacred scriptures 
of each. There is a difference, however, which we must 
not overlook between a religion in life and in literature ; 
and accordingly such study should be supplemented by 
hearing lectures or reading books by missionaries on the 
religions as they have found them. . 

(d) It is often forgotten that there must be for the 
foreign field a practical training corresponding to what for 
the home ministry is usually called pastoral theology. 
That there may be a good deal in common in the work of 
both may be admitted; and yet the differences are suffi- 
cient to justify the requirement that the candidate for the 
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foreign field should be taught the history, principles and 
methods of missions. While a good deal has been written 
on the history of missions, and it is a sign of the times to 
find a volume on this subject included in the International 
Theological Library, yet the rest of the subject, the practical 
deductions from the history, has not yet received the 
attention it deserves, and it is only at present that the 
necessary relevant literature is being slowly provided. 

(e) The missionary’s work is not only evangelistic 
but educational also; he has to be teacher as well as 
preacher. The last century saw a great advance in the 
art of teaching, based on the science of psychology ; and 
this subject too may be regarded as one in which the 
missionary should receive some instruction. 

Other subjects might be suggested as desirable, such 
as ethnology, anthropology, comparative psychology and 
ethics, but enough has been said to prove the inadequacy 
of the training which at best even the theological colleges 
can offer. 

2. Can the theological colleges offer this additional 
training ? It is my conviction not only that they cannot 
but that they should not. It is certain that out of their 
present resources not one of them, so far as my knowledge 
goes, could attempt to provide so much extended an 
education. But, even if it were practicable, I do not think 
it would be desirable. Strongly as I have advocated the 
joint education of missionary and ministerial students 
during their theological course, I recognize that there 
would be a distinct advantage, in the last year of the 
course at least, for those who are going to the foreign field 
to be together for specialization of interest and effort. 
Our theological colleges are, and must, I suppose, remain, 
denominational, although many of them I should wish to 
believe are becoming less sectarian. How good it would 
be to prepare for joint work abroad by a joint training 
at home! The comity of missions would become more a 
reality if missionaries were for a year at least trained 
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together. To be giving the special training required at a 
number of theological colleges would be surely a waste of 
effort. Although I have no statistics, yet I should suppose 
that not more than one in six of the students in our colleges 
go abroad ; how could the colleges each provide separately 
this special instruction for so small a number? I speak 
as one with inside knowledge. I do not believe that a 
sufficient number of thoroughly competent teachers could 
be obtained for such separate efforts; and if it cannot be 
done well, it should not be attempted at all. 

3. What is desirable is a Central College to give this 
special training, not instead of but after the regular course 
in one of our theological colleges ; and a proposal for such 
a college has been formulated and is being submitted to the 
missionary societies in Great Britain and Ireland for their 
consideration. I need hardly say that this proposal has 
my entire support ; and I do hope most earnestly that the 
usual lack of pence will not hinder the realization of this 
ideal. But three conditions are essential to its success. 
(i) The missionary societies must contrive a plan for letting 
their candidates know at least a year before what the 
field of labour is to be ; otherwise the special studies already 
mentioned cannot be entered on. (ii) The candidates 
must be willing for at least a year more of preparation, and 
they must be helped and encouraged to give this year. 
(iii) Whether through the societies, or by a special fund, 
all who want the work of foreign missions to be done 
most worthily and effectively must provide the finances, at 
present asked for on a very modest scale, to start this 
Central College of Missionary Studies. If we consider on 
the one hand what Christ is to those whom He has saved, 
and on the other, how much the world needs His salvation, 
can we doubt that the work ought not only to be done, but 
done as well as it is possible to do it ? 

ALFRED E. GARVIE 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
MISSIONARY WORK 


By J. H. GRAY, M.D. 


In the minds of many, even yet, when the words physical 
culture, physical training, physical education and the like 
are used, there is at once pictured a large biceps, a coarse 
physique and often many of the lower ideals of brute force 
and low living. It is unfortunate that this is so, for while 
in the past and even in the present there has been and 
is a great deal to warrant such a feeling, there has also 
grown up a new science of the body that is scholarly, vital 
for modern life and holding the highest ideals of holy and 
exalted living. It is, of course, from the latter point of 
view that this article is written. 

A great racial movement in physical activity appeared 
about seventy-five years ago, which has since become 
world-wide in its extent. It appeared first in Germany, 
and Jahn with his German gymnastics inaugurated a 
national work for the purpose of upbuilding German 
physical life. This racial physical movement next cropped 
out in Switzerland and Sweden. In these countries, 
under Ling and others, the aim was somewhat different 
from that in Germany, but in both it assumed an important 
place in the national life and secured government support. 
The British have, of course, always been a play-loving people, 
and have independently developed along their own lines 
high ideals in the ethics of sport, contributing to the 
continental countries rather than being influenced by 
them. Latterly, however, the Swedish type of work has 
made some considerable progress in Great Britain. 

It was not, however, till this movement, receiving 
inspiration and leadership from each of the European 
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countries, began to appear in North America that for the 
first time it was recognized as playing a real and vital part 
in the lives of men, spiritually as well as mentally and 
physically. In the Young Men’s Christian Association 
physical education was for the first time made a regular 
part of the program work of a Christian organization ; 
it was early recognized as having an inherent value for 
the development of Christian character, holding aloft the 
ideal of a body fit for the indwelling of the Almighty, 
His temple, and because pure and efficient, efficient in 
His service. This was perhaps one step in the great 
modern conception that a religion that does not save the 
whole man, physically, mentally, morally and socially, is 
one that cannot really satisfy the desires and aspirations 
of humanity. Hence the next advance came not only 
in developing scientific methods and studying the problems 
of the body in modern social conditions, but also in calling 
out and training a Christian leadership that has been 
and is to-day no mean force in uplifting ideals, over- 
coming evils and stamping the progress and develop- 
ment of the American movement with the precepts and 
teachings of Christ. This influence has since radiated 
in a measure to the churches, educational institutions 
and non-religious clubs. It is America’s distinct and 
happy contribution to this world-wide movement, and 
I believe a God-given one to be used for the extension 
of His kingdom throughout the world. 

But the great physical movement has not stopped in 
America. It has gone on, carried in part, perhaps, by 
the forces of politics, commerce, education and religion, 
but rather, I like to think, springing up spontaneously 
in a natural way, and now seen to be a vital and essential 
part of any nation in the Far East or Latin America. 
India is awake to it. The multitude of India’s young men 
have felt the inspiration and are determined to have a 
part in this movement, as is indicated by the scores of 
Indian football teams and the hundreds who compete 
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in one way or another in Calcutta alone. China, Japan 
and the Philippine Islands show that the movement has 
touched them when we see them sending their athletes 
to compete in an _ international competition—the Far 
Kastern games. South America reports splendid openings 
and a great national awakening along similar lines, with 
keen government interest and support, and even Mexico 
City, with all its political and social troubles, has not given 
up its interest in physical activity. 

From the above statement, are we not justified in 
saying that we are in the midst of one of those widespread 
movements that have passed over the earth at various 
times in history, and that it is a force to be reckoned 
with ? Further, are we not justified in saying that God 
has distinctly given this movement His approval and 
put His guiding hand upon it, and that therefore it should 
be utilized as an additional method or instrument for the 
upbuilding and extension of His kingdom in the mission- 
ary enterprise ? Does it not logically fit into the modern 
conception of religion, i.e. a religion that must save the 
whole man in this life as well as in the life to come? Does 
it not coincide with modern scientific research which 
says that man is an entity, and that body, mind and 
spirit are one and not divisions antagonistic to one another 
or separated into watertight compartments ? Surely it is 
evident that this is so. 

What, then, may one hope for and expect from efforts 
put forth should the missionary organizations of the 
Church seriously take up work along physical and hygienic 
lines ? 

1. In THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN THE MISSION 
FieELp. (a) There would be developed a stronger and 
more vigorous, efficient and effective type of manhood 
and womanhood. This would be the natural result of 
systematic, scientific work for the purpose of pure physical 
development, a type that in most oriental and non-christian 
lands is recognized as being more sorely needed than in 
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western nations, where the climate, social and religious 
customs and other factors have been more favourable. 
(b) Moral fibre and backbone would be developed. It 
might not seem charitable to accuse one’s Christian brothers 
of a lack of this quality, and yet it is true that except 
in the Christian convert who has suffered for the truth, 
or where there are those who have been tested as if by 
fire, the great majority of the second and third generation 
Christians do not possess the moral fibre that Christianity 
should exemplify. Physical effort and the stress of com- 
petition ought to take the place to some extent of the 
testing and strengthening of character that comes through 
persecution, as well as to add to what moral fibre is already 
innate. (c) With the improved physique and the strength- 
ened moral fibre there would appear a type of Christianity 
increasingly vigorous, virile and active; a type which 
would include the practical, forceful, religious character- 
istics as well as the philosophical, metaphysical, apologetic 
elements which the oriental mind has tended to over- 
emphasize in the past. (d) With such a foundation what 
more logical superstructure would result than that Chris- 
tian leadership would appear in much greater abundance 
than in the past ? That such a result can be counted on 
has been proven again and again in the past in western 
churches. (e) And lastly, with the instruction along 
biological, anatomical, physiological and hygienic lines 
that would form part of any adequate program of work 
there would disappear in large measure many of the social 
evils that now occur through ignorance, and the students 
of Christian institutions would go out into the world 
armed with a knowledge of life, of the laws of health and 
of other related facts, that would enable them to live more 
nobly and efficiently in their own homes and be of greater 
service to their village, community and state. 

2. In Non-cHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES. (a) All that has 
been claimed for the physical development of the Christian 
can also be accomplished elsewhere, and the need is equally 
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great. Every reason that is offered for medical missions 
is equally forceful for physical education. Further, it is 
well to remember that this great world-wide physical 
movement will go on, and the effects on the world will in 
a large measure be determined by the leadership that it 
receives. If this is Christian, then one may hope for great 
returns in the coming of the kingdom of God, if non- 
christian, it is certain to bring many unfavourable results, 
some far-reaching. Hence it is imperative that from the 
start the Christian Church shall use it for God’s pur- 
poses and place at its head keen Christian leaders. 
(b) Because there is this great movement, and a true desire 
on the part of all to have a share in it, it has been found by 
experience that there is no more favourable point of contact 
or more effective approach to the non-christian than on these 
lines. Racial, class and caste lines are temporarily at 
least abandoned and men meet in competition or recreation 
on acommon plane. (c) Hence there is no more favourable 
place in which to demonstrate a vigorous and virile type 
of Christianity than here. It is a place where Christianity 
should be anxious to put forward its finest young men. 
(d) Furthermore, it has been demonstrated that Christian 
leadership and methods are acceptable to the non-christian. 
(e) And finally, it fits into the new awakening of non-christian 
men along the lines of social service in a really vital 
way. 

It remains now to point out from the experiences of the 
past some of the plans that might be employed in the 
furtherance of physical education and the methods that 
have proved of value. They are, in general, the plans and 
methods of the schools, churches and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations in Europe and America. 

(1) EquaL RECOGNITION WITH OTHER AGENCIES. 
While small efforts will bring commensurate results it is 
necessary for the best results that real recognition be 
accorded. This means that time, equipment and such 


things must be planned for, thought out and incorporated 
10 
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in the regular work of the institution, whatever its nature. 
In educational institutions, it means a real place in the 
curriculum, suitable buildings or playing fields and the 
tabulation of results. In churches, it means the building 
up of the most suitable organization for carrying on the 
special types of work desired, with the expenditure of 
thought, effort and time. 

(2) TRAINED AND CONSECRATED LEADERSHIP. Next 
in importance to a real desire to use the agency of physical 
work, and equal with it, is the matter of leadership. Here 
again poor, untrained or unconsecrated leadership may be 
used, but the results will be of the same nature as the 
leadership. On the other hand, leadership of the right 
sort brings a return in results far greater in proportion 
to the investment than in many other lines of effort. It 
is almost axiomatic that without strong, trained, efficient 
leadership this work fails. 

(3) A Procram oF Work. (a) In educational institu- 
tions: the organization of a department, with a selected 
leader to supervise or teach, and exactly the same recog- 
nition as other subjects; a thorough and compulsory 
physical and medical examination of all pupils, repeated 
at intervals, affording data which should be used as a guide 
in watching the growth and development of the student ; 
graded calisthenic drills suited to the local conditions of 
climate and general health of the community; a games 
and play program for purposes of character development 
as well as for recreation and body development; and 
graded class room instruction along health, hygienic and 
sanitary lines, definitely relating all of the above to the 
other work of the school that has to do with character 
building and religious instruction. (b) In the churches : 
to incorporate existing organizations or inaugurate new 
machinery in which the promoting of inter-class or inter- 
church competitions in games and athletics, the adoption 
of active measures for social service along health lines 
(including temperance, purity, community sanitation and 
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hygiene, etc.), will have a part through lectures, dis- 
cussions and active work. (c) In the community: the 
extension of the church activities to organizations outside 
the church, in which the plans, leadership and motive 
force will come from the church and its leadership ; 
the enlisting of all agencies in the larger movements that 
make for the public good and in which it should be the 
purpose of the church to have an active part ; the accept- 
ance of leadership in these movements, working shoulder 
to shoulder with non-christian organizations in things which 
are Christian in purpose, rather than planning to develop 
duplicate and exclusive machinery and attempt to work in 
competition. 

The final question, then, is not whether there is oppor- 
tunity, for there can be no question of this; nor whether 
present methods are adaptable or successful, for this has been 
proven in the past seven years in all non-christian countries ; 
nor whether there is at present a trained leadership suffi- 
ciently strong to inaugurate this work and train a native and 
lay leadership, for this exists in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association ; but rather whether the Church will recognize 
the opportunity and approve of the establishment of the 
work. Should the missionary bodies of the Church answer 
this question in the affirmative, there are those who are 
already trained, who have consecrated their lives to this 
service, and who are ready to go out to do the work at 
the bidding of the Church. 


J. H. Gray 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE RELIGIOUS QUEST OF INDIA 


Inpian Tuetsm: From the Vedic to the Muhammadan Period. By Nico 
Macnicot, D.Litt. London: Oxford University Press. 6s. net. 1915. 


Tus is the first volume of a series entitled The Religious Quest of 
India, the aim of which is to carry out a scholarly historical study 
of the religions of India and to compare the results reached with the 
principles of Christianity. It is an enterprise of peculiar interest 
and value, and, if the whole may be estimated by this first contribu- 
tion, it will certainly prove a most important addition to the literature 
of Christian missions as well as to that of comparative religion. It 
is very characteristic of the spirit which animates missionary effort 
at the present time that the writers of this series are guided by two 
principles especially : a sincerely scientific motive in the apprecia- 
tion of the thought and life of India, and a complete conviction that 
only in the Christian faith can the strivings of the soul of India after 
light and peace find their true goal. In accordance with these 
principles, the volume before us displays, in a way which is quite 
admirable, a most sympathetic attitude towards Indian thought 
and devotion. The author is well equipped for his work. He 
possesses a very wide knowledge of the religious and philosophical 
literature of India and of the vast range of modern European study 
and criticism which have examined that literature. In his dealing 
with his great subject he shows insight and unusual comprehension. 
His sympathy is unfailing. Even when confronted with those 
forms of Indian thought which seem most alien, in relation to the 
Christian point of view, he can still detect the elements of truth 
which are never wholly withheld from the sincere seeker after God. 
We are accustomed to think of India as the home of pantheism 
and of pessimism. The title of Dr Macnicol’s work is therefore 
in itself a surprise. The term theism connotes ideas which we are 
wont to regard as remote from all that is characteristic of the spiritual 
life of that wonderful people whose religion seems, on a superficial 
view, to rise above animistic polytheism only by means of vague 


philosophical abstractions. By theism we mean, as a rule, mono- 
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theism, the belief in one sole supreme Deity standing in moral relation- 
ship with the life of humanity. Theism is in direct conflict with 
pantheism. It is in vital antagonism to pessimism. Believing in 
God as One and Supreme, it holds that He must and will overcome 
all oppositions, and that the good, which He wills, must finally pre- 
vail. It is a doctrine instinct with vivid faith and hope, a doctrine 
which, as Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism show, makes 
men strong, clear-sighted and determined. How can it be traced 
in the vague speculation and dreamy fluidity of Indian religious 
thought and emotion ? 

Dr Macnicol admits that Indian theism has not the clear-cut 
outlines of our western faith. He shows that it never succeeded 
in extricating itself from the meshes of pantheism, and that it is 
constantly imperilled by the menace of the doctrine of karma, with 
its weary accompaniment, the belief in transmigration. This our 
author describes as ‘the differentia of practically the whole of the 


thought of India, with the exception of that of the earliest Vedic 
period.’ 


‘We seem never, even in the most theistic periods of Indian theistic 
aspiration, to escape from this conception—which, as Dr Grierson has said, 
hangs like a pall over all the bhakti teaching even of the North India saints. 
Whatever the root from which this belief has sprung, whether or not we are 
to conceive it as an inheritance from ancient animism which a later reflection 
has sought to reinterpret and rationalize—there is no doubt that it is now 
* greater than all herbs” in India and overspreads and shadows all the land. 
The power of the deed is so complete, and for the most part, we must add, so 
immoral that it obviously leaves little room in the universe for a God, such as 
theism postulates, to breathe in, and no territory over which He can rule. 


The dominion of karma is universal. “ As a man acts, as he conducts himself, 
so will he be born”’ (p. 223). 


Yet, with all] this, Dr Macnicol shows how from the dawn of 
speculation in India may be traced a truly theistic tendency or 
aspiration. In the very earliest age, in the worship of Varuna, is 


to be found a wonderfully close approximation to a real ethical 
theism. Here 


‘it appears as if a religion of nature were discovered in the very process of 
passing beyond those limits to become a religion of spirit. When it has been 
realized that the very heaven of heavens cannot contain God, it is natural and 
inevitable to turn inward and to seek Him in the movements of the heart 
and the monitions of the conscience. This transition seems in the act of being 
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accomplished in the thoughts of the poets who worship and celebrate the 
greatness of Varuna. Fear is passing into reverence, wonder into love. The 
upholder of the natural order becomes to them by an instinctive logic the 
upholder of the order of righteousness and truth.’ 


There is, says Professor Macdonell, ‘ No hymn to Varuna in which 
the prayer for forgiveness does not occur.’ But this god was deposed 
from the eminence he held in the early Vedic period and finally ‘ fell 
to the rank of the Tritons and the nymphs.’ 

The impulse towards theism which was thus manifested in the 
early days of Indian religion was revived time and again in the 
succeeding ages. It appeared especially in connexion with the 
worship of Visnu. With him began to be associated a devotion which 
was definitely opposed in its tendency to other cults which were 
essentially pantheistic. His avataras or descents for some purpose 
of deliverance mark him out as a god who was ‘ entirely devoted to 
the welfare of the universe.’ Thus arose a religion which made a 
real appeal to the human heart. He was conceived as a saviour as 
well as a god. Dr Macnico] traces the development of these and 
kindred ideas in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, and the subsequent 
expressions of Indian religion, down to the great reformer Ramanuja. 
In him we find ‘ the highest intellectual altitude reached, in all its 
varied history, by Indian theism.’ He was remarkable, however, 
not only for his own spiritual insight and attainments, but also 
because of his immense influence upon the soul of India through the 
centuries which followed. The theistic expansion which can be 
traced in these centuries was ‘ undoubtedly due in large measure 
to the prestige that the school of Ramanuja brought to the religion 
of bhakti by linking it with the ancient tradition of Vedantic teach- 
ing.’ This great teacher flourished at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. He was followed by a succession of others moved by the 
same great inspiration. It was the epoch of reformation in Indian 
religion. Out of it sprang a great faith which is marked by genuine 
spiritual fervour and devotion, a faith which, though not fully 
theistic, in our western sense of that term, is yet animated by belief 
in a god who is an object of personal trust, and who stands in loving 
relationship with his worshippers. 

The central idea of this faith is expressed by the word bhakti. 
Sir George Grierson, in his valuable account of this cult in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, tells us that the doctrine of 
bhakti is professed by at least 150 millions of the inhabitants of 
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Bhakti is defined as ‘ an affection fixed upon the Lord.’ This affec- 
tion is directed towards the one only God—Bhagavat, that is, the 


He regards it as an essentially monotheistic attitude of soul. 


Adorable. He is eternal, creator, the origin of all souls. All other 
deities are his creatures and ministers. He sometimes becomes 
incarnate in order to save the world. This has happened already 
twenty-three times, and will happen once more. The greatest of his 
incarnations was Krisna. Bhakti, which is faith and love in one, is 
the means of salvation, and must be directed to the Adorable One 
or to one of his incarnations. 

The likeness of this doctrine to Christianity is in many respects 
so remarkable that some have thought it to be due altogether to 
Christian influence. The best authorities seem to agree that such 
influence has been at work, but also hold that the bhakti cult springs 
from roots which, as we have seen, can be traced backwards into 
the very beginnings of Indian religion. Its likeness to the Amida 
worship of popular Buddhism in China and Japan is also very note- 
worthy. 

Here surely are a study and a problem which should attract the 
attention of all thoughtful Christians who recognize our duty to the 
people of India. The subject is one of surpassing interest and im- 
portance. No one who desires to consider it can afford to leave Dr 
Macnicol’s book unread. 

Cuar.es F. D’Arcy, 


BisHor oF Down 
CuLtopen, Craicavab, Co. Down 





THE ORIGIN OF BELIEF IN A GOD 


Gupstrons uppKkomst. Af Natuan Sdéperstom, D.D. Stockholm: Hugo 
Geber. 8 kronor. 1914 


Tuts large volume on the origin of the belief in a God, which the 
Archbishop of Sweden presented to the learned world before leaving 
his chair in the university of Leipsic, deals with a problem raised 
by Andrew Lang, Howitt and other anthropologists, viz., how to 
explain the monotheistic character of some ideas in primitive re- 
ligions. The author seeks the solution of the problem along the 
path indicated by Howitt in demonstrating that the primitive con- 
ception of a ‘ Maker’ of the world is by no means identical with 
the modern idea of a Builder or Architect of heaven and earth. 
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Primitive men, in consequence of the whole tenor of their thoughts, 
rather imagine the Creator to be a great sorcerer endowed with 
wonderful power (mana, orenda) and in some way himself the con- 
centration of this power. 

The fact that such beings ordinarily are not worshipped by any 
material offerings, but only approached by prayers, was interpreted 
by Mr. Lang as establishing their spiritual, super-cultic character. 
According to Séderblom, the ‘ Maker’ is not to be considered as a 
super-cultic but as a pre-cultic godhead of an animistic or rather 
pre-animistic type. He thinks that the original practice of the 
sorcerers, like tabu-culture on the whole, was not connected with 
cultic operations, for which a godhead evolved on this basis had 
therefore no use. 

On the other hand deities of this description may be more liable 
to connexion with higher ideas and even to monotheistic evolution 
than the cultic godheads, who ordinarily remain on the polytheistic 
level. Therefore we find in some parts—in Australia, in Africa, 
among the American Indians—‘ Makers’ having at the first glance 
the appearance of higher, monotheistic deities. 

But even on an elevated stage of paganism the ideas of higher 
deities seem in some places to move on the same lines and to take 
shape through an abstraction of the creative power exercised by 
priests and sorcerers. I leave it to sinologists to decide whether 
Séderblom is right in his analysis of the Chinese Tien-tsin. More 
convincing is his demonstration of Brahma as an evolution of the 
original pre-vedie brahma, signifying the witchcraft of the priest, 
the magic power of his spells and prayers. The old Iranian quareno 
and the German hamingja may be parallels of the same. 

The fine appreciation that the Archbishop shows for the religion 
of the primitive races on the whole makes a favourable im- 
pression. The earnestness and persistency of their piety, although 
in rough and superstitious forms, the close connexion between 
their religious ideas and their social institutions, seem to him to 
deserve a higher appreciation than is generally accorded to these 
phenomena. He thinks that in some ways they may serve as an 
admonition to modern Christendom. 

A German translation of the book is in preparation. 

Epv. LEHMANN 

Lunp 
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UNITY AND MISSIONS 


Uniry anp Missions: Can a Divipep Cuurcn Save tHe Woruip? By 
Artuur Jupson Brown, D.D. London and New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 5s. net. 1915. 


In this book Dr A. J. Brown approaches the question of union in a 
spirit of common sense. He points out the waste of resources both 
spiritual and material involved by our present divisions, and shows 
how immensely the Church as a whole would gain in efficiency, 
especially in the mission field, by union. He believes moreover 
that as the ‘denominations arose for the purpose of giving adequate 
emphasis to specific doctrines which had not been brought into due 
prominence by existing churches,’ so ‘the occasion for denomina- 
tional separations on this account has largely passed.’ Therefore 
‘the work of the denominations as denominations is largely done.’ 
This does not mean that he wishes to attain unity by ‘ watering 
down truth,’ but rather that he believes that the differences between 
evangelical Christians are not of a kind which would prevent them 
from being included in one universal Church. He shows how the 
problems with which they are confronted have brought missionaries 
in the foreign field into contact with one another with the result 
that ‘there is far less sectarianism among foreign missionaries than 
there is among the home clergy.’ It almost seems in much of his 
argument that to Dr Brown sectarianism and denominationalism 
are convertible terms. It is not also quite easy to see what he 
means by a creed. He says ‘ most of the communions of to-day 
have a creed which differs more or less widely from the historic 
creeds of the earlier centuries, and declares that the historic creeds 
were formed in times of controversy to serve the religious needs 
of the age which produced them.’ Then, having deprecated any 
desire to be a creed-maker, he puts together with great force what 
are the essentials of Christianity as contrasted with the non-christian 
faiths of Asia. But these essentials so put together are the great 
foundation truths stated as some believe for all time in the first 
of the historic creeds, the Apostle’s creed. Must we be too frightened 
of the word creed to abide by that historic statement of the 
truths to which the Church of Christ has witnessed through 
the ages ? 

Dr Brown shows with great force the truth which has been 
borne in upon all those who of late years have studied the present 
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world situation that not only does the foreign mission field show us 
the urgent need for unity, but that the churches of Asia will ‘ probably 
unite whether we want them to or not.’ He describes the many 
ways in which co-operative work in the mission field has already 
been found possible, and considers that ‘ the missionary body as a 
whole has developed a unity that is considerably in advance of that 
which prevails in the lands from which the missionaries came.’ He 
describes the various movements towards unity and meets the 
objections of many of those who consider organic union either un- 
desirable or impossible. But he does not even touch upon what 
seems to many the great barrier in the way to the unity of Christen- 
dom. He is apparently only concerned with what he calls the 
Evangelical Churches. He does not allude to the question of union 
with either the Roman Catholic or the Eastern Church, except 
when he considers the Anglican position, and judges it of doubtful 
wisdom for ‘ Anglicans to jeopardize a possible union with the 
communions that are nearest them in faith and order and blood and 
language in the hope that the communion will thereby render itself 
more acceptable to Roman and Greek Catholics of different races.” 
Dr Brown seems to forget how many Roman Catholics there are 
both in America and England. The great united Church of Christ 
for which we long cannot be realized if the two vast communions of 
Rome and the East are to be excluded. But it is a subject open to 
discussion, and one on which Dr Brown’s opinion would have been 
welcome, whether that final union of all churches would be hastened 
or delayed by a present union of the Anglican Church with all 
those which he calls the Evangelical Churches. 

Throughout his book Dr Brown shows a wise and tolerant mind 
anxious to understand and sympathize with the point of view of 
others. Some of his concluding words it would be well for all to lay 
to heart. ‘We can at least long to obtain a larger and more com- 
prehensive view of Christ. A fuller understanding of Him will give 
us a better understanding of all His followers.’ There can be no 
doubt of Dr Brown’s own deep desire for unity. 


LouIsE CREIGHTON 
Hampton Court Paace 
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THE STUDY OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


An Inrropuction To THE Stupy oF ArricaNn Lancuages. By Cart Meinuor. 
Translated by A. Werner. London: J. M. Denr & Sons. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 4s. 6d. net. 1915. 


ProFessor MEINHOF’s position on the staff of the Colonial Institute 
at Hamburg and his published writings on Bantu languages place 
him in the front rank of authorities on African linguistics ; and Miss 
Alice Werner, his translator, is herself recognized as an accomplished 
Bantu scholar. After discussing the reason why we study primitive 
languages at all, the author gives a general survey of African languages 
and language families. He devotes two lectures to the study of 
their sounds, rhythm, and melody. The fifth chapter explains how 
African words and sentences are formed. The three concluding 
lectures deal with the practical importance, problems and aims of 
African philology, and the help which it may render to other sciences. 
Such a book should prove helpful to all students of African tongues 
and especially to missionaries. It will give the learner a wider 
philological outlook from the very outset and a larger interest in a 
family of languages all guided by similar principles. He will then 
be able to see in their true perspective what he counts peculiarities 
and special difficulties in the tribe among whom he is working, for 
he will find these have their counterpart and often their explanation 
in the larger Bantu group of whom that tribe forms only a part. 
It will thus assist him not merely to correlate the different prin- 
ciples of the special language he is studying, but to co-ordinate and 
systematize what he has already acquired. 

But these lectures have a message for the general reader also. 
Most people think of African languages as not only primitive but even 
savage and uncouth, limited, poor and inexact. They have no idea 
of their richness and variety, of the fullness of their vocabulary, of 
their accuracy in the use of words, and of the nice distinctions and even 
the mental and spiritual ideas these tongues can express. We hear 
of a copiousness of grammatical forms, a complexity of plurals, geni- 
tives and verbal conjugation which puzzle any student. No African 
woman would mention her husband or the chief by name. Hence 
come nicknames which are evidently numerous and often humorous, 
for there seems to be a subtle humour south of the equator as well 
as north. The use of clicks, differences in pitch, accent and rhythm 
all combine to make these languages marvellously expressive. So 
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rich, so grammatically exact, so full of life are they that the en- 
thusiastic professor has no hesitation in comparing not unfavour- 
ably Bantu with ancient Greek. He comes to the conclusion that 
there are two separate types of speech in Africa, one still in the 
agglutinative stage, the other at first agglutinative and now develop- 
ing into an inflected form. He claims that the despised Bantu is 
in some respects more primitive than the oldest Hamitic languages, 
and there is now new evidence of its relationship to Semitic and 
Indo-Germanic tongues. He thinks, therefore, that these studies 
may help in the solution of important questions relating to the 
history of the race. 

A just tribute is paid to the enormous contribution made by 
missionaries to our knowledge of African languages. They were 
mainly instrumental in reducing them to writing. The first literature 
has usually been portions of the Scriptures, and translations of the 
Bible in whole or in part are still the only printed books in many of 
these tongues. Most of these have been published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the assistance thus rendered to the 
study of African linguistics is freely acknowledged. It is remark- 
able that of all the languages referred to in the book only a very 
few—amongst them unfortunately still the great Fula language— 
are unrepresented by at least a printed gospel. 


R. Kitcour 
LonpDon 





CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE MISSION FIELD 


CuristiaN LireRATURE IN THE Mission Fietp. A survey of the present situa- 
tion made under the direction of the Continuation Committee of the 
World Missionary Conference, 1910. By J. H. Rrrson, D.D., Chairman 
of the Literature Committee of the Continuation Committee and 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Edinburgh: 
1 Charlotte Square. 18. 1915. 


Our readers will not have forgotten Dr Ritson’s informing article, 
on the subject with which this volume deals, in this Review in the 
issue of April 1915. He there compressed a vast amount of informa- 
tion and suggestion into twenty pages, and the result became the 
staple of a valuable discussion of the subject by the recent con- 
ference of missionary societies at Swanwick. But a book of 150 
closely-packed pages, in which he has had the help of his colleagues 
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of the Literature Committee, gives him an ampler opportunity of 
developing his theme, and by consequence he has produced what 
must be the text-book on the subject for a good while to come, 
though, if we were more alive to our duty as Christians, most of 
its details would be out of date in six months. 

It is probable that the first impression of the ordinary reader 
may be other than that which Dr Ritson rightly desires. He sees 
that ‘there is a real danger of imagining that sufficient is already 
being done’; but it is difficult to read his volume without wonder- 
ment at the present extent of publishing activity. Thus, it needs 
seven of Dr Ritson’s pages to give us the names and the barest 
details of the mission-presses now at work in India. It is a par- 
ticular in which American Christians have shown especial energy ; 
witness the following entry : 


Rangoon, Burma, established in 1816 by the American Baptist Missionary 
Society. During 1911, 71 different books of a religious and educational 
nature were published in ten languages. . . . There are 225 employees. 


In all, there seem to be some 63 mission-presses at work in 
India, and the Anglican societies are conspicuous in this effort. 
On the other hand, for Korea, where the proportion of Christians to 
the whole population is greater than in any other country of the Far 
East, the S.P.C.K. provides practically no Christian literature, nor 
does it seem to have any in preparation, and it is difficult to see 
how the Anglican mission procures vernacular books. 

Let these stand as instances of the present condition of affairs. 
What is the problem to be faced? The supply of vernacular 
Christian books is lamentably inadequate and its increase deplorably 
slow at a time when almost all nations are voracious of the printed 
page and are receiving a constant variety of pages that had better 
not have been printed at all. ‘An enemy hath done this.’ Are 
we going to yield to him the entire market ? If not, our only hope 
lies in combination. No church, and much more no society, is of 
itself sufficient for these things. But is combination possible ? 
Probably not in respect of publications which have doctrinal and 
denominational differentia ; even the Bible Society, in its dealings 
with one supreme Book, has found itself unable to avert some 
dissipation of energy. But missionary literature—by which we 
mean the Christian publications which ought to be issued and 
scattered far and wide—includes a great mass of material that may 
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be called neutral. The question is whether the missionary agencies 
will consider the possibility of pooling the production of some of 
this neutral literature. It is for their boards to say, and our hope 
is that they will at least agree to hear viva voce and face to face 
what the Edinburgh Literature Committee has to suggest. 

They will then find that their first duty is not to consider finance 
nor to devise modes of circulation, important as both of these are, 
but to ask themselves: What have we as a church or as a society 
hitherto done and what can we now do to encourage in our agents 
the development of the gift of translation ? What can we do to 
train our converts to produce in their own vernacular an indigenous 
exposition of what the Gospel means to them and to their nationals ? 


E. H. Pearce 
WESTMINSTER 


THE RELATIONS OF AMERICA AND JAPAN 


Tue JApPANesE Prosiem iN THE Unitep States. By H. A. Mitus. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 6s. 6d. net. 1915. 


Amip the complete breakdown of international relations which we 
are now witnessing, it is encouraging to find the American churches 
devoting serious attention to the difficulties which have arisen 
between Japan and America and taking steps in time to avert the 
danger of a catastrophe. Realizing the critical character of the 
relations between Japan and America, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the latter country appointed in 1913 a strong 
Commission on Relations with Japan. This commission sent Dr 
Shailer Mathews and Dr Sidney L. Gulick as a Christian Embassy 
to Japan (cf. pp. 6-7), and at the same time engaged the services 
of Professor H. A. Millis to visit the Pacific Coast of America 
and make an exhaustive investigation of the conditions of Japanese 
immigration. Mr Millis, who is Professor of Economics in the 
University of Kansas, had exceptional qualifications for the task 
entrusted to him, since he had been in charge of the Government 
Immigration Commission five years ago, and was thus thoroughly 
familiar with the ground to be covered by the present inquiry. The 
volume which he has produced is a model of concise and clear pre- 
sentation of facts. 

A brief historical account of Japanese immigration is followed by 
a detailed study of the conditions of the Japanese as wage earners 
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in railways, lumber mills and salmon canneries, of their employment 
in western cities, and of their place in agriculture, first in other 
states than California, and then at greater length in California, 
where considerably more than half of the total Japanese immigrants 
are to be found. After this study of the facts comes a chapter on 
the recent alien land legislation in California, with regard to which 
Professor Millis reaches the conclusion that the law passed was 
unjust, impolitic and unnecessary. The concluding chapters 
deal with the causes of the anti-Japanese feeling which unques- 
tionably prevails on the Pacific and with the means of finding 
a solution of the difficulties. Professor Millis shows that the feeling 
against the Japanese is not due to their having undesirable qualities 
as immigrants, since they are intelligent, industrious, temperate 
and law-abiding. He finds its explanation partly in unthinking 
colour prejudice, partly in the fact that the Japanese are heirs to 
the prejudice against the Chinese, but most of all in economic 
competition. He makes the very interesting statement that in 
proportion as the standards of the races become equalized, opposition 
tends to decrease, and that on the whole the anti-Japanese feeling 
is less than five or six years ago. 

As a solution of the difficulties Professor Millis favours Dr Gulick’s 
proposal for a new general immigration law, which would restrict 
the number of immigrants admitted in any one year from each 
nationality to 5 per cent of the total naturalized Americans belonging 
to that nationality together with their native-born children. A 
general law of this kind would not discriminate against any people, 
and would be based on the sound principle that newcomers from 
any land are assimilated for the most part through those from that 
country already naturalized. At the same time such a law would 
in actual practice have the effect of restricting the immigration of 
Japanese, regarding the necessity for which restriction in existing 
circumstances and economic conditions there can be little difference 
of opinion. In regard to the further question of the treatment 
accorded to those Japanese who are admitted, Professor Millis 
holds that to discriminate between immigrants is unfair, and that 
Japanese, if admitted at all, should be permitted, like other immi- 
grants, to become naturalized if they so desire. He recognizes, 
however, that in view of the state of feeling on the Pacific coast 
there are serious practical difficulties in any change in the naturaliza- 
tion law, and that any attempt to force matters might easily result 
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in making the situation worse. This study by Professor Millis 
and Dr Gulick’s volume The American Japanese Problem (reviewed 
in IRM, 1915 (Jan.), pp. 141-8) together supply all the information 
necessary for reaching an intelligent judgment regarding a question 
which, if it is not approached in a spirit of justice and goodwill, 
might give rise to serious trouble. In both books loyalty to the 
Christian ideal is combined with a determination to look at all the 
facts and with marked sanity of judgment. The movement which 
has produced them encourages the hope that the Christian Church 
may make a real contribution to the solution of international and 
racial problems, by helping to create the temper in which alone 
they can be approached with any chance of success. 
J. H. OtpHAM 


EpINBURGH 





THE PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES 


Tue Fourtn Report or THE Boarp or Missionary Preparation (ror Nortu 
America). Edited by F. K, Sanpers, Ph.D., Director. New York : 
25 Madison Avenue. 50 cents. IgI5. 


Few things are more satisfactory to one who was a member of 
the Commission which presented the Report on the Preparation of 
Missionaries to the Edinburgh Conference than the growing evidence 
of the insight and grasp with which the American Board of Missionary 
Preparation—itself an outcome of that Conference—is pursuing 
the investigation then begun. By means of wide personal contacts 
—individually and in committee and conference—with missionary 
administrators, heads of colleges, missionaries and prospective 
candidates, the Board through its officers is acquiring an unpre- 
cedented knowledge of its subject, and is not only exercising a 
powerful influence in America but is issuing reports which are of 
value in all lands from which missionaries are sent forth. In 1912, 
for example, the annual volume dealt with fundamental qualifications 
for missionary work and facilities for training candidates; in 1918 
with the training requisite for evangelistic, educational and medical 
missionaries; in the volume under review with preparation for 
various mission fields; and there is a further volume in prospect 
dealing with preparation for the presentation of the Gospel to ani- 
mists, Buddhists, Hindus, Moslems and others. It will be evident 
from this sequence that the American Board of Missionary Pre- 
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paration is no advocate of a narrow specialization. It has approached 
the subject of training in sections but it always treats the missionary 
as a whole, emphasizing, in relation to the various methods or spheres 
of work, physical conditions, temperament, character, Bible and 
theological study and experience in practical spiritual work no less 
than pedagogy, phonetics and the like. 

Taking the volume before us as a sample of the rest, we find 
six reports dealing with preparation for work in China, India, Japan, 
Latin America, the Near East and Pagan Africa, each prepared by 
a strong committee in consultation with missionaries in the field. 
These committees appear to have worked independently, each 
concerned with its own field alone and the preparation necessary 
for it. A casual critic might urge that the reports overlap, and in 
truth they have much in common, but anyone who has had experience 
in allotting missionary candidates to their fields of labour, and 
watching through long years how such allotment has worked out, 
will be struck rather by the delicate and convincing differentiation 
in the reports between preparation for work in one field and in 
another. The committees are expert in reality, both in knowledge 
of their fields and in knowledge of men, and may safely be taken 
as guides. There are no hard and fast distinctions, no misleading 
definitions which would lend themselves to a mechanical classifica- 
tion of candidates. The volume will prove of practical value to 
board secretaries, members of candidates’ committees, professors 
in training colleges and missionary candidates themselves, as they 
jointly seek after that fullness of equipment which shall send out 
each missionary to be and to give his best. 


G. A. GoLLock 
WIMBLEDON 





A NEW MISSIONS CODE 


Tue Misstons Cope. Compiled and Published by Authority of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. Editor: Cuaries L. Boynton. 
New York: 25 Madison Avenue. $7.00. 1915. 


Tue telegraph has become a necessity to the modern missionary 
society. Efficiency and economy of administration, and sometimes 
life itself, depend on the timely dispatch of a cable message. The 
need and determination to save money during war time have probably 
led to the more sparing use of the telegraph, and happily since the 




















A New Missions Code 


war began there have been welcome reductions in the cable rates, 
and also an extension of the very valuable facilities for deferred 
messages. For most missionary purposes the deferred cable message 
in plain language at half the ordinary rates for each word is quite 
adequate. In simple cases it is quite as cheap as a cipher telegram, 
and it is much less troublesome. 

But for extended messages there remains the need of a suitable 
code for missionary purposes. The new Missions Code which has 
been compiled and is just published by the authority of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America is the most complete cipher 
system which has yet been devised. It has been produced under 
the able editorship and direction of an expert sub-committee of the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel. It is issued in a well-produced 
volume of 728 pages. 

The general plan is the same as that of the valuable China Inland 
Mission code, to which the indebtedness of the compilers is frankly 
acknowledged, but the vocabulary has been increased by over 
10,000 terms. The chief difference between the new American 
code and the C.I.M. code, a revised and enlarged edition of which 
is in preparation and will be published shortly, is that a simpler 
method of codifying is adopted than the G.Y.X. Condensing Table. 
Instead of the double process of numbering the tables and code phrases, 
and then turning these numbers into letters in sets of ten alternate 
consonants and vowels so as to make ‘ words ’ that will pass muster 
with the cable companies as pronounceable, which is the system 
adopted by the China Inland Mission, the new Missions Code provides 
a cipher word of five letters for every phrase in the book. Each 
of the ciphers is alleged to be pronounceable, though some of them 
look barbaric enough to raise doubts in the mind of the most easily 
satisfied telegraphist. A concession is made, however, by which in 
case of difficulty the sender of the message may always substitute 
the letter ‘ y ’ for any troublesome-looking consonant. 

The advantage of being able to avoid the process of converting 
tables of figures into letters or the reverse when dispatching or 
receiving a message will be obvious to all who have had the trouble- 
some experience of trying to decipher a mutilated cablegram. Every 
sure device for reducing the chances of error is to be welcomed. On 
the other hand, however, the five-letter system has its own limita- 
tions. A considerable number of missionary societies now use the 
C.I.M. code, employing their own supplements of staff names and 
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special phrases. Nothing could be simpler than the numbering of 
such supplemental tables and phrases so that they can be con- 
verted into letters by the G.Y.X. system. But there is only a 
limited number of five-letter cipher words provided in the Missions 
Code for the purposes of a supplement, and the staff list of a large 
mission would more than exhaust them. 

It is natural and inevitable that the American note should prevail 
in this new volume, and that American terminology should be 
employed. British users will no doubt easily be able to adapt 
themselves to that. But if there had been more reference to Europe, 
some of the tables in the appendix might have been made more 
complete. Praiseworthy care has been devoted to the directory of 
mission stations, which is very full and has been brought well up-to- 
date. It is a little difficult to see the reason for some of the peculi- 
arities of the code. For instance, in one of the columns of ciphers for 
personnel is ‘ Mrs or Miss.’ It is possible to imagine many occasions 
when that alternative would give the greatest trouble. For very 
many married lady missionaries have their daughters with them. 

It is an impressive indication of the modern comprehensiveness 
of the code to find a cipher provided for ‘ Zeppelin,’ but why have 
‘submarines’ and ‘torpedoes’ and ‘aeroplanes’ been omitted ? 
Perhaps this is a piece of encouragement to believe in the advent of 
lasting peace, and the Zeppelin is allowed to remain to be converted 
and used for missionary itineration purposes. 

Considering the wide range of use for which it is intended, the 
Missions Code has been excellently done. Any missionary society 
that is wanting to adopt a code cannot do better than invest in 
enough copies of this volume to place at all their chief cabling points 
at home and abroad. Co-operative undertakings between missions 
of different nationalities are happily increasing every year, and as 
more societies adopt it, the Missions Code will become the telegraphic 
medium for all inter-missionary messages. The price of the code 
is $7.00 for single copies, but quantities of twenty-five and upwards 
can be obtained at the rate of $5.00 and of fifty and upwards at 
$3.00 per copy. The difference between these prices and the cost 
of the C.I.M. code, which can be obtained for 12s. a copy, also 
with a reduction for quantities, is considerable. 

C. E. Wiison 


Baptist Misston Houst, Lonpon 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Hundert Jahre Missionsarbeit: 1815-1915. Von P. Steiner 
(Basel : Verlag der Missions Buchhandlung. M.1.60. 1915). Inthe 
history of Protestant missions it would be hard to find anything 
more tragic than the circumstances in which the Basel Missionary 
Society celebrates its centenary. Though its headquarters are in 
a neutral state, more than any other Protestant missionary society 
it has experienced the cruelties and hardships of war. It was in 
the year of the battle of Waterloo amid the thunder and confusion 
of the Napoleonic struggle that the society had its birth. Its 
centenary witnesses the collapse of the greater part of its work in 
the throes of a still more gigantic conflict. Its missionaries in India 
and in Kamerun have been removed, in the Gold Coast and North 
Togo they work under restrictions, only in its South China mission 
is the work of the society proceeding on anything like normal lines. 
In these sad circumstances the society finds itself compelled to 
postpone any public celebration of its centenary, but it has issued 
this well-written and finely illustrated brochure, reviewing the 
work of the past hundred years. The story has many points of 
interest, such as the early intimate relations with England; the 
initial attempt, brought to an end by the prohibition of the Czar, 
to start a mission in the Caucasus and Persia, where a definite effort 
was made to reach Moslems ; the labours associated with such well- 
known names as the Russian Count Zaremba, who renounced a political 
career of the highest promise to become a missionary, Dr Pfander, 
the Islamic scholar, who like many others trained in the Basel 
Seminary subsequently entered the service of the Church Missionary 
Society, the original and fervent Hebich in India, and Andreas Riis, 
who by doggedly sticking at his post through every discouragement 
saved the mission on the Gold Coast from being abandoned ; and 
the remarkable raising up of men with gifts specially adapted to 
meet the changing needs of each stage in the society’s development 
to fill the office of inspector, the last in the succession of five, Dr 
Theodor Oehler, passing to his rest in the year of the centenary, 
after thirty years of faithful service. 


The Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire, including 
Korea and Formosa: A Year Book for 1915 (Yokohama: Con- 
ference of Federated Missions. $1.25). The evidence of careful 
and able editing becomes more marked in each successive issue of 
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this indispensable annual publication. In addition to the general 
review of the year by the editor, Dr J. L. Dearing, and the usual 
accounts of co-operative missionary work and of individual missions, 
this volume contains several papers of exceptional interest. Among 
these is the remarkably comprehensive and illuminating review by 
Mr Frank Miller of Japanese religious literature during the past 
year. The volume and character of the books published will surprise 
many who have hardly realized the intellectual and spiritual vigour 
of the Christian church in Japan. Another striking paper is a 
group of narratives, edited by Mr Galen Fisher, showing how 
Japanese Christian laymen have carried Christian principles into 
business life. The story is told in detail of a proprietor of marble 
works who carries on his business with an exclusive view to the 
moral and spiritual good of his employees, of a dentifrice company 
which makes careful provision for the board, education, and recrea- 
tion of its workers, and of several other enterprises conducted on 
similar principles. Missionary work in Korea receives full treat- 
ment, no less than 170 pages being devoted to that mission field. 
The appendices, besides full lists of missionaries, of Christian schools, 
of philanthropic institutions and of Christian periodicals, include 
the text of the recent treaty between Japan and China and a useful 
enumeration of the Shinto and Buddhist sects with a brief explana- 
tion of their origin and distinctive features. The statistics are 
presented in eleven separate tables and charts, and are more com- 
plete and detailed than on any former occasion. 


The China Mission Year Book. Edited by D. Macgillivray, D.D. 
(London : Religious Tract Society. $3. 1915). When one considers 
the vastness and complexity of China and the fact that the editor 
has other duties which have a first claim upon his time, one is less 
inclined to point out that the China Mission Year Book is not so 
complete in its records or so effective in its methods of presentation 
as its companion volume on Japan, and one turns rather with 
gratitude to appreciate and use what Dr Macgillivray and his con- 
tributors have provided. No other work on China can equal this 
one for utility. The preliminary table of the contents of the five 
former volumes shows how widely and closely things Chinese are 
being surveyed year by year. The volume for 1915 contains not 
only the usual reports of missions and lists of societies and officials 
but several articles of outstanding value. Foremost among these 
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is the ‘ General Survey of 1914’ by Dr A. H. Smith, characterized 
by his wonted freshness and incisiveness ; two chapters on ‘ Con- 
stitutional Development’ and ‘General and Economic Develop- 
ment’ written respectively by Professor L. O. Bevan and Mr F. 
Lionel Pratt, both of Peking; a study of the ‘ Distribution of Mis- 
sionaries in China’ prepared by the Rev. E. C. Lobenstine for the 
China Continuation Committee, of which he is secretary ; several 
important reports presented at the meeting of that body in April- 
May, 1914, notably the report on ‘ Business and Administrative 
Efficiency ’ prepared by a committee under the chairmanship of Mr 
Fletcher Brockman; and an extended account of ‘ Christian Work 
among Chinese Abroad.’ Students of Chinese missions and mis- 
sionary speakers will do well to make a careful study of this volume. 


Rising Churches in Non-Christian Lands. By Arthur J. Brown, 
D.D. (New York: Missionary Education Movement. 60cents. 1915). 
Books on the growth and status of mission field churches are so rare, 
and the subject is one of such compelling interest, that Dr A. J. 
Brown’s volume is sure of a cordial welcome, more especially because 
his wide experience, sound judgment and broad sympathies qualify 
him in peculiar measure to interpret the present situation. Being pre- 
pared for use in mission study circles, the book suffers from certain 
limitations which lessen its value for the missionary administrator. 
But if some of the more perplexing problems are not plumbed to 
the bottom—as the author more than once admits—yet the book 
goes straight to the heart of the question and lays bare the things 
which are central with a sure touch. In its pages younger men and 
women, with whom the missionary future lies, are rightly instructed 
as to the uprising of Christian churches from their first foundation 
to their emergence into self-support, self-propagation and self- 
government ; their besetting temptations and difficulties; their 
character and strength; and their ultimate relation to mission 
organizations and western churches. 


Race Sentiment as a Factor in History. By the Right Hon. 
Viscount Bryce, O.M. (published for the University of London 
Press by Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. 1915). In this booklet, which 
is the Creighton Lecture delivered before the University of London 
in February 1915, Lord Bryce deals with the part played in history 
by the conscious sentiment of race. A brief historical survey leads 
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him to the conclusion that, down till the days of the French Revolu- 
tion, there was very little in any country, or at any time, of self- 
conscious racial feeling. In striking contrast the world in which 
we now live is full of the rival pretensions and jarring claims of 
races. Lord Bryce finds the explanation of this in the remarkable 
growth of the modern sentiment of nationality, which has led nations 
to realize themselves as forces among the forces of the world at large. 
The sentiment has been intensified by commercial rivalry and 
fostered by historians and poets, who, by idealizing the past, have 
fed the flame of national pride. Lord Bryce sees little prospect of 
race consciousness diminishing in the near future, though he thinks 
that the struggle between capital and labour may become so acute 
that even racial antagonisms may possibly be held in check by the 
predominance of economic issues. He believes, however, that there 
is no need to despair of the future if thinkers and writers set them- 
selves no longer to foster national conceit, but to infuse a broader, 
saner and more sympathetic view of the world as a vast community, 
in which every race has much to give and much to receive. Hard 
though the saying may appear, he is persuaded that the words, ‘ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,’ apply as truly to nations 
as to individuals. 


Heroines of Healing. A Book for Leaders among Working Girls. 
By C. E. Padwick. The Book of Island Babies. Stories for the 
Primary Department and the Home. By Mary Entwistle (London : 
United Council for Missionary Education. 6d. each. 1915). The 
provision of ‘ story material ’ is a new branch of missionary literature 
likely to bear good fruit. The United Council have published nothing 
better than the two sixpenny books whose titles head this notice. 
Heroines of Healing contains the stories of Dr Susie Rijnhart, pioneer 
in Tibet ; Ramabai, saviour of Indian widows; and Mary Reed, 
missionary to lepers. The stories, each divided into two parts, are 
beautifully and simply told, with rich local colour, numberless human 
touches and gleams of high ideal and purpose. Enough suggestion 
to the leader is given to show how great lessons may be brought 
home, but not enough to relieve her of the responsibility of inter- 
pretation. The Island Babies are fascinating folk, and the brief 
graceful stories concerning them will not fail to bring a missionary 
spirit to birth. The pictures of wee Rasamoela, the barrowful of 
Papuan babies, and Abijah and his mammy will delight small folk. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
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While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 176. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
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II, Missionary BIOGRAPHY X. Comity, CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 
III. Tos Homg Basse XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
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Early and Medieval HUNDERT JAHRE MISSIONSARBEIT. Zur Erin- 


nerung an das hundertjahrige Bestehen 

{THE CONVERSION OF THE SLavs. EW, 1915| der Basler Mission 1815-1915. P. Steiner. 
(Oct.), 417-9. JZ. 1208S. Basel : Miss. Buchh. M. 1.60. 1915. 4. 

Missions since the Reformation See review, p. 165. 

EINE ALTE HOCHSCHULE MISSIONARISCHER | {HUNDERT JAHRE BASLER MISSIONSARBEIT. 
FACHBILDUNG. Laurenz Kilger. ZM, 1915 Professor D. Carl Mirbt. EMM, 1915 
(Heft 3), 207-24. 2. (Nov.), 468-83. 5. 

tA MISSIONARY SURVEY OF THE YEAR IQI5. 


Introduction; The Japanese Empire ; tA SHORT SURVEY OF THE EVANGELICAL MIs- 


i ; +43 SoclETY OF BasEL. A. Schosser 
China; The Dutch East Indies; British} )0NARY_ : 
India and Ceylon; The Near and Middle HF, 1915 (Oct.), 373-87. 6. 

East; Africa; Other Mission Fields; The | Ministrrzgs oF WOMEN DURING FIFTY YEARS 





Jews ; Conclusion. J. H. Oldham. IRM,|/ tw connEcTION WITH THE S.P.G. Ellen F. 
1916 (Jan.), 3-74. 3. Humphrey. Illus. 81 pp. London: 
See also 22, 26, 29. S.P.G. 6d. net. 1915. 7. 
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TKVINNLIGA MIssIONS-ARBETARE UPPKOMST 
OCH UTVECKLING. Fredda Hammar. SMI, 
1915 (5), 222-30. 8. 


tHELGELSEFORBUNDETS HEDNAMISSION. C. J. 
A. Kihlstedt. SMT, 1915 (5), 207-21. 9. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


SOME A HUNDREDFOLD: THE LIFE AND WoRK 
OF JAMES R. ADAM AMONG THE TRIBES OF 
SouTtH-WeEst CuHrna. Marshall Broomhall. 
29 pp. London: China Inland Mission. 
3d. net. 1915. JO. 


Wittram C. Burns. DrG.P.Marang. 34 biz. 
Rotterdam: J. M. Bredée. f0.15. 1915. 
II. 


{JoHANN Martin FLap, MissIONAR IN ABES- 
SINIEN. Pfarrer Flad. EMM, 1915 (Okt.), 
417-29. 12. 

?Raymunp Luttvus. Ein Pionier der Moham- 
medaner Mission. Julius Richter. AMZ, 
1915 (Sept.), 387-94. 13. 

LEBENSLAUF VON DrrREKTOR D. THEODOR 
OEHLER. Verfasst von Inspektor W. 


Oettli. 47 S. Basel: Zu beziehen durch 
die Missionsverwaltung. 1915. JI4. 


Hupson TayYLor : FONDATEUR DE LA MISSION 
DANS L’INTERIEUR DE LA CHINE. EN- 
FANCE ET JEUNESSE. M. et Mme Howard 
Taylor. Adapté de l’anglais et abrégé par 
Jean Rouffiac avec préface de D. Lortsch. 
348 pp. Lausanne: Mack et Cie. 3.50 frs. 
I9t5. I5. 

This is an abridged French edition of Dr and 
Mrs Howard Taylor’s book, Hudson Taylor in 
Early Years. The translation is the work of an 
able young theological professor, Pastor Jean 
Rouffiac, who has since laid down his life for 
his country. It has been carefully revised 
by the well-known evangelist, Pastor S. Delattre, 
of Paris and Lyons. The abridgment is based 
on suggestions made by the authors. The 
book has been warmly commended by the 
secretaries of several continental missionary 
societies. 


See also 130, 132, 138-42. 


lll. The Home Base 


THE Way oF RENEWAL. Cyril C. B. Bardsley. 
32 pp. 4d. Stupres in REvivat. Fore- 
word by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
6t pp. London: Longmans. Cloth, Is.; 
aper, 6d. WHEN Gop Came. 78 pp. 

ndon: C.M.S. 6d. 1915. 6. 
_ Issued in connexion with the special movement 
initiated by the Church Missionary Society. 
Studies in Revival contains chapters by five 
Anglican leaders and sectional studies touching 
town and village work, laymen, women and 
students. When God Came provides three 
excellent though necessarily incomplete studies, 
intended for use in mission study circles, on the 
Franciscan movement, the ‘Friends of God’ 


in Germany, and the Evangelical Revival, with a 
closing chapter on present conditions. 

tHow to SEecuRE LARGE GiFTs. SPIRITUAL 
METHODS OF DEVELOPING ADEQUATE 
STEWARDsHIP. Abram E, Cory. MRW, 
1915 (Sept.), 655-62. 17. 

tRunpscuHau. Dig MIssiONEN IM _ GEGEN- 
WARTIGEN WELTKRIEG. I. Heimatliches 
Missionsleben. Prof. Dr Schmidlin. ZM, 
1915 (Heft 3), 224-32. 78. 

See also ¢ (Basel Mission) ; 8 (Swedish Women’s 
Work); 74 (Biography); 78 (Swedish 
Statistics). 


Conference Reports and Year-Books 
HET NET SCHEURDE NIET. Verslag van de 





28ste Algemeene Nederl. Zendings-Con- 
ferentie en van de Jaarvergadering van het 
Nederl. Bijbelgenootschap (14-17 Juni 1915) 





te Amsterdam. 172 blz. Den Haag: 
Zendingsstudie-Raad. f0.40. 1915. 19. 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan (ineluding Chosen and Formosa) 


A SHort History oF JAPAN. Ernest Wilson 
Clement. Illus. Map. x+190 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
I9gIt5. 20. 

A brief Japanese a | from the divine ages 
and the prehistoric period down to 1912, with 
appendices giving a good chapter on physio- 
graphy, and lists of emperors and empresses, of 
Shoguns and of regents. More than half the text 
is given to the two main periods in Japanese 
history, the Tokugawa feudalism and the Meiji 
eta. 

THE Secret History oF Count TADAso 
HAYASHI (JAPANESE AMBASSADOR TO THE 
Court OF ST. JAMES 1900-1905). Edited 
by A. M. Pooley. 325 pp. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. tos. 6d. net. 1915. 21. 

The career and literary work of Count Hayashi 
are reviewed in an introduction of 70 pages. The 
remainder of the book—except for appendices 
giving the text of political documents—contains 
Count Hayashi’s account of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and of subsequent agreements with 
France, Russia and America, which are of 
considerable interest to the student of history. 

tA GENERAL REVIEW OF THE YEAR IQI4. 
J. L. Dearing, D.D. Christian Movement 
in the Japanese Empire, 1915. 3-29. 22. 

fANNUAL REVIEW OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 
Frank Miller. Christian Movement in the 
Japanese Empire, 1915. 169-207. 23. 

{CHRISTIANITY IN INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 
In Japan. A Symposium compiled by 
Galen M. Fisher. Christian Movement in 
the Japanese Empire, 1915. 295-312. 24. 

{Wuat CHRISTIANITY HAS DONE, AND IS DOING 
FOR JAPAN. President Kajinosuki Ibuka. 
MRW, 1915 (Sept.), 649-54. 25. 
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tA GENERAL REVIEW OF THE YEAR I9Q14. 
Korea. W.G. Cram. Christian Movement 
in the Japanese Empire, 1915. 363-74. 26. 

See also 3 (Survey, 1915); 82 (Evangelistic) ; 
94, 98 (Church); 725 (Relations with 
America). 

Ghina 

CHINESE CHARACTERS : THEIR ORIGIN, ETYMO- 
LoGY, HIsToRY, CLASSIFICATION, AND SIGNI- 
FICATION: A thorough study from Chinese 
documents. Vol. I. Etymological lessons, 
Phonetic series. 517 pp. Vol. II. Chinese- 
English lexicons. 602 pp. Dr L. Weiger, 
S.J. Trans. into English by L. Davrout, 
S.J. Ho-Kien-Fu: Catholic Mission Press. 
I9I5. 27. 

CHINA MIssION YEAR BOOK, BEING THE 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN CHINA. Edited 
by D. Macgillivray, D.D. 582+423 pp. 
Shanghai: Christian Literature Society for 
China. $3. 1915. 28. 

See review, p. 166. 

fA GENERAL SURVEY OF THE YEAR I9QI4. 
A. H. Smith, D.D. China Mission Year 
Book, 1915. I-30. 29. 

{PRESIDENT YUAN SHIH-KAI AT THE ALTAR OF 
HEAVEN. Frederick Moore. CR, 1915 
(Oct.), 606-13. 30. 

{THE SacRIFICE TO HEAvEN. L. Hodous. 
CR, 1915 (Aug.), 484-92 ; (Oct.),600-6. 3z. 

THINTS ON THE STUDY OF CHINESE CHARAC- 
TERS. J. M. T. Winther. JE, 1915 
(Sept.), 370-3; (Oct.), go5-11. 32. 

{THE PESCADORES AS A MIsSION FIELD. Hope 
Moncrieff. CR, 1915 (Oct.), 613-9. 33. 
See also 3 (Survey, 1915); ro-rz, 15 (Bio- 
graphy); 80 (Indigenous Christianity) ; 
83 (Evangelistic); 95 (Church); 106-7 
(Religions) ; eat (Social Problems) ; 13r 

(Text-book) 


Malay Archipelago 

{VERBODEN HUWELIJKEN IN Posso. Dr F. J. 
Fokkema. MNZG, 1915 (LIX), 213-22. 
34. 

HET FEESTELIJK SCHOONMAKEN DER GRAVEN 
In Posso. Dr F. J. Fokkema. MNZG, 
1915 (LIX), 208-12. 35. 

HET TEGENWOORDIGE LANDSCHAP Topjo. P- 
Schuyt. MNZG, 1ro15 (LIX4), 262-92. 36- 

?VERHEFFING VAN DE INLANDSCHE VROUW. 
M. Lindenborn, Stemmen von Waarheid en 
Vrede, 1915 (LII®), 993-1017. 37. 

See also 3 (Survey, 1915) ; 99 (Church) ; ro2-3 
(Religions). 

Farther india 

{THe PRESENT POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT OF 
MIssIons INS1AM. R.E.Speer,D.D. IRM, 
1916 (Jan.), 87-103. 38. 








British India and Ceylon 

THE MOTHERLAND AND OTHER Poems. C. F. 
Andrews. 28 pp. Allahabad: Indian 
Press. 1915. 39. 

Fourteen short poems—slight but sometimes 
beautiful—which enshrine the author’s passionate 
idealizing love for India and his lofty conception 
of the Christian ideal of life. 

FOLKLORE NotTes, VOLUME II. KONKAN. 
Compiled from materials collected by the 
late A. M. T. Jackson, by R. E. Enthoven. 
92+37 pp. Bombay: British Indian Press. 
London: Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 1915. 
0. 

" Contains 92 pages of notes on nature powers 
and local and disease deities ; on the worship of 
ancestors, saints, the malevolent dead, trees, 
serpents and animals ; on the evil eye, totemism, 
fetichism and witchcraft, followed by a 37-page 
glossary of vernacular terms. The previous 
volume on Gujarat was reviewed in IRM, 1915 
(Oct.), p. 632. 

SURAT AND THE ENGLISH. Mrs H. R. Scott. 
INus. 30 pp. Surat: Mission Press. Is. 
101s. 41. 

An interesting historical sketch covering 300 
years. The writer is a member of the Irish 
Presbyterian Mission working in the city. 

tinpian Nationatism. A. G. Fraser. CMRa 
1915 (Sept.), 527-34. 42. 

{THE DRINK PROBLEM IN INDIA FROM A 
CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. Mrs F. S. Hal- 
lowes. Indian Witness, 1915 (Oct. 7), 785-7. 
43. 

{THE PosITION OF GERMAN MISSIONARIES. 
Bernard Lucas. HF, 1915 (Aug.), 293-8. 
44. 

{THE INTERNMENT OF GERMAN MISSIONARIES. 
HF, 1915 (Sept.), 346-50. 45. 

{GERMAN MIsSIONARIES IN INDIA. HF, 1915 
(Oct.), 387-93. 46. 

See also 3 (Survey, 1915) ; 84-6 (Education) ; 
g2 (Literature); 96-7 (Church); ro8-r2, 
114 (Religion) ; 128 (Physical Education). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 

{THE Horizon OF THE MOSLEM WoRLD. S. M. 
Zwemer. EW, 1915 (Oct.), 401-8. 47. 

fIsLAM AND THE WAR FROM THE GERMAN 
MISSIONARY PoINT OF VIEW. H. U. Weit- 
brecht. MW, 1915 (Oct.), 340-6. 48. 

{THE MosLEeM PRESS AND THE WaR. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer Trowbridge. MW, 1915 
(Oct.), 413-25. 49. 

MASOUD THE BEDOUIN. Alfreda Post Carhart. 
Illus. xiii+249 pp. New York: Mission- 
ary Education Movement. $1. I915. 50. 

These stories embody in the form of fiction the 
author’s real knowledge of Syrian life in contact 
with missionaries and Christianity. 

See also 3 (Survey, 1915); 123 (Biography) ; 
115-9 (Islam) ; 236 (Lessons on Persia). 
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Africa (General) 

THE Necro. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
Ph.D. 254 pp. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 50 cents. 1915. 52. 

A useful study of the development, present 
position, and problems of the Negro race. One 
chapter deals with the success of Islam in 
Nigeria. 

See also 3 (Survey, 1915). 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 

A History oF Events in EGypt FROM 1798 
To 1914. A. E. P. Brome Weigall. 312 pp. 
London: Blackwood. tos. 6d. net. 1915. 

Eight chapters (some of which have already 
appeared in leading periodicals) by a well-known 
British Egyptologist, who found that modern 
Egyptian politics threw light upon the character- 
istics of the ancient inhabitants. 

A HISTORY OF THE EGypTIAN PEopLE. E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Litt.D. 280 pp. London: 
Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 1914. 53. 

Tue LITERATURE OF THE EcGypTIaAns. E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Litt.D. 272 pp. London: 
Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 1914. 54. 

A WoMAN IN THE SAHARA. Helen C. Gordon. 
Illus. 350 pp. London: Heinemann. 6s. 
net. I9Q15. 55. 

The region described in these vivid sketches 
is Algeria and its hinterland. 

See also 12 (Biography). 


West Africa 
(from Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


{Diz BasLeR MIssION AUF DER GOLDKUSTE. 
Missionsinspektor W. Oettli. AMZ, 1915 
(Sept.), 369-87. 56, 

{DIFFICULTIES AND PROGRESS IN WESTERN 
EguatoriaL Arrica. Bishop Oluwole. 
CMR, 1915 (Oct.), 604-15. 57. 

Contains—inter alia—useful summaries of 
government ordinances as to marriage and 
education. 

TDENATIONALIZING A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 
George T. Basden. CMR, 1915 (Oct.), 
597-003. 58. 

Deals with the Ibo-speaking people of the 
southern province of Nigeria. 

¢DeER EINFLUSS DES KOLONIALKRIEGES, AUF 
DIE ENTWICKLUNGSLINIE DER KAMERUN- 
MISSION. Max Grésser, P.S.M. ZM, 1915 
(Heft 3), 190-206. 59. 

THE CAMEROONS (West Africa). A HIsToRI- 
cAL ReviEw. T. Vincent Tymms, D.D. 
24 pp. London: Carey Press. 3d. net. 
1915. 60. 

Written from the standpoint of the English 
Baptist Mission who were at work in this region 
before the German occupation. 

















SAVAGE MAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA: A STUDY 
OF PRIMITIVE RACES IN THE FRENCH CONGO, 
Adolphe Louis Cureau. Trans. by E. 
Andrews. Illus. 351 pp. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 1915. 6r. 

A review of this book is in preparation. 

t PoRTUGUESE SLAVERY. Parliamentary 
Paper. Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1915 (Oct.), 
57-03. 62. 

¢PorRTUGUESE ConTRACT Lapour. Lord 
Cromer. Spectator, 1915 (Sept. 18), 359-60. 
63. 

East Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba) 

THE NORTHERN Bantu. John Roscoe. Illus, 
London: Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. I915. 64. 

A review of this book is in preparation. 

A City oF THE Dawn. Robert Keable. 
Introduction by A.C. Benson. Illus. 244 pp. 
London: Nisbet. 5s. net. I915. 65. 

Written by a former member of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission who has perceived both the 
shadows and lights in the city of Zanzibar and 
has with aptness and delicacy transmitted what 
he has seen. 

tETT SVENSKT MISSIONSJUBILEUM. Evangel- 
iska Fosterlands-Stiftelsens mission i Ost- 
Afrika. A.Kolmodin. SMT, 1915 (5), 193- 
206. 66. 

See also 87-9 (Education) ; go (Translation) ; 
105 (Religion). 

South Africa 

(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 

{THE MENTAL AND MORAL CAPABILITIES OF 
THE NATIVES, ESPECIALLY OF SEKUKUNI- 
LAND. J.A. Winter. South African Journal 
of Science, 1915 (July), 371-83. 67. 

America and the West Indies 

THE NEGRO YEAR Book: AN ANNUAL En- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO, I9I4-IQI5. 
Edited by Monroe N. Work. 448 pp. 
Tuskegee, Ala.: Negro Year Book Pub- 
lishing Co. 1915. 68. 

MoRALS AND MANNERS AMONG NEGRO AMERI- 
cans. Edited by W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois, Ph.D. 138 pp. Atlanta: Atlanta 
University Press. 75 cents. I914. 69. 

A survey of the American environment of the 
Negro based on replies to a widely circulated 
questtonnatre. 

IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR CANOE. Arch- 
deacon W. H. Collison. Introduction by 
the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Illus. 
351 pp. London: Seeley Service. 5s. net. 
1915. 70. 

THE NortH-WEsT Amazons: Notes of some 
months spent among Cannibal Tribes. 
Thomas Whiffen, F.R.G.S. Illus. 314 pp. 
London: Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 1915. 71. 
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A record of several months spent in 1908-9 
among the Indians on the upper waters of the 
Amazon, including the Putumayo district. The 
book contains an immense amount of information 
on the customs, characteristics and beliefs of 
remote cannibal tribes. 

{UNEVANGELIZED SoutH America: The Call 
of Ten Million Neglected Indians. Gerhard 
J. Schilling, D.D. MRW, 1915 (Nov.), 
809-16. 72. 

SOCIALE ZENDINGSARBEID IN SURINAME. J. 
Henzel. 31blz. Rotterdam: J. M. Bredée. 
£0.15. I915. 73. 

See also 124-5 (Race Problem). 


Austraiasia and Oceania 
LEGENDS oF O_tp HonoLutv. Collected and 
Translated from the Hawaiian. W. D. 
Westervelt. Illus. ix+282 pp. Boston: 
George H. EllisCo. $1.50. 1915. 74. 
These interesting legends, some of which are 
very old, furnish almost a history of Hawaiian 
thought. They illustrate the change which 
American missionaries have wrought in the 
conditions in the islands since their arrival there 
only ninety-five years ago. 


Other Fields 
ABORIGINAL SIBERIA: A STUDY IN SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. M.A. Czaplicka. 374 pp. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 14s. net. 1914. 
5. 
‘4 A masterly book, drawn largely from Russian 
sources, by a Polish lady who has taken the 
Oxford diploma in anthropology. The four 
parts deal with ethno-geography, sociology, 
teligion,—a valuable study of Shamanism-—and 
mental pathology,—‘ Arctic Hysteria.’ Since 
this book was written Miss Czaplicka has led 
a scientific expedition to the Upper Yenesei 
River. 
ERT BIDRAG TIL OPLYSNING AF FORRIGE TIDERS 
MISSIONSPRAKSIS. H. Ostermann, praest i 
Grénland. NMT, 1915, 145-55. 76. 


See also 3 (Survey, 1915). 


General 

¢RunpscHavu. DIE MIssIONEN IM GEGEN- 
WARTIGEN WELTKRIEG. II. Die einzelnen 
Missionsfelder. III. Protestantisches Mis- 
sionwesen. Prof. Dr Schmidlin. ZM, 1915 
(Heft 3), 232-61. 77. 

tALLMAN SVENSK MISSIONSSTATISTIK FOR AR 
1914. K.B. Westman. SMT, 1915 (5). 78. 

An important table of general Swedish mission- 
ary statistics. 

See also 3 (Survey, 1915) ; 4-6 (Basei Mission) ; 
7 (Women’s Work, S.P.G.); zg (Conference 
Report) ; gz (Literature); 93 (Church) ; 
122 (Religion). 

Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 
THE Most ViTAL MissION PROBLEM OF THE 


by Agatho Rolf,O.M.Cap. 136 pp. Techny, 
Illinois: Mission Press, S.V.D. 90 cents. 
1915. 79. 

The success of Protestant missions in Asia is 
the ‘acute present danger’ set forth in this 
book; the ‘ most vital mission problem’ is how 
to arouse Roman Catholics, especially in America, 
to increased missionary effort. 

{THE IMPORTANCE OF MAKING CHRISTIANITY 
INDIGENOUS. Chengting T. Wang. IRM, 
1915 (Jan.), 75-86. 80. 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 
+THE EpucaTION OF MissIoNaARigs. A. E. 

Garvie, D.D. IRM, 1916 (Jan.), 127-40. 8r. 
See also 32 (China). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic Work 
tRuRAL WoRK AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
I D. Berry, D.D. JE, 1915 (Aug.), 310-12. 
2. 
?NEWSPAPERS AS AN EVANGELISTIC AGENCY. 
E.W. Thwing. CR, 1915 (Oct.), 620-30. 83. 
See also 97 ‘India). 


Christian Education 
India 

TVOCATIONAL EDUCATION FoR INDIAN CHRIS- 
TIANS. An Appeal to Missions. K. F. 
Paul. Young Men of India, 1915 (July), 
335-41. 84. 

{THE IMMEDIATE GOAL IN RELIGIous Epuca- 
TION: WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO REACH IT. 
A.A. Parker. Indian Witness, 1915 (July 1), 
505-6. 85. 

{MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR Boys IN MADRAS, 
F. W. Henderson. Madras Christian College 
Magazine, 1915 (June), 617-27. 86. 


Africa 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN UGANDA. 
J. J. Willis, Bishop of Uganda. CMR, 1915 
(Nov.), 654-64. 87. 

{METHOD AND MANAGEMENT. W. Holden. 
Uganda Notes, 1915 (July), 440-8. 88. 

ft RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
G. G. Garrett. Uganda Notes, 1915 (Aug.), 
464-9. 89. 


Transiational Work 
{CAPTURING A LANGUAGE. Archdeacon A. L. 
Kitching. IRM, 1916 (Jan.), 115-26. go. 


Christian Literature 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
A Survey of the Present Situatioa made 
under the Direction of the Continuation 





Day. Frederick Schwager, S.V.D. Trans. 


Committee of the World Missionary Con- 
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ference, 1910. John H. Ritson, D.D. 152 
PP. Edinburgh: Continuation Committee 
of the World Missionary Conference. Is. net. 
1915. fF. 
See review, p. 157+ 

{THE PREPARATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. J. Ireland Hasler. 
Indian Witness, 1915 (Oct. 14), 805-7. 
92. 

See also 23 (Japan). 


{X. The Ohurch in the Mission Field 


Five HuNDRED THOUSAND OF A HUNDRED 
MILLIon. Illus. 88 pp. New York: 156 
Fifth Avenue. I915. 93. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
has responsibility for the evangelization of 
100,000,000. In this attractively got-up booklet 
the 500,000 persons already associated with 
the 163 mission stations of the church are re- 
garded as its evangelistic force. Innumerable 
incidents and anecdotes are grouped to show 
the character and possibilities of their work. 

{THE Kumiat CHURCHES MISSION TO THE 
Koreans. Its Policy Criticized and De- 
fended. JE, 1915 (Aug.), 315-20. 94. 

{THE CuyuNG Hua SHENG KuncG Hur. W.S. 
Moule. CMR, 1915 (Nov.), 671-7. 95. 

tInDIAN LEADERSHIP IN CHRISTIAN WORK IN 
Inpia. L. P. Larsen. Gospel Witness, 
1915 (Sept.), 4-8. 96. 

{TRAINING OF EVANGELISTS FOR Mass Move- 
MENT Work. Brigadier N. Muthiah, S.A. 
Indian Witness, 1915 (Sept. 9), 704-6. 97. 

¢Sunpay Scuoots. Korea Mission Field, 1915 
(Oct.), 277-92. 98. 

Nine short papers on various aspects of the 
work. 

HET ETEN VAN VLEESCH, DEN AFGODEN 
GEOFFERD. D. K. Wielinga. De Mace- 
doniér, 1914 (X VIII’), 362-73. Is HET ETEN 
VAN VLEESCH, DEN AFGODEN GEOFFERD, 
GEOORLOOFD? L. P. Krijger. Gerefor- 
meevd Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1915 (XVI*), 
66-78. 99. 

See also 57 (West Africa) ; 80, 726 (China). 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


THE GOLDEN BouGnu, A StuDy IN MaGIc AND 
RELIGION. By Sir J. G. Frazer, LL.D. 
Litt.D. Third edition in 12 vols. Vol. xii. 
Bibliography and General Index. London: 
Macmillan. 20s. net. 1915. 00. 

The other parts of this monumental work 
published between 1913 and the present 
date are: i. The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings. 2 vols. 20s.; ii. Taboo and the 
Perils of the Soul. 10s.; iii. The Dying God. 
10s.; iv. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the 





History of Oriental Religion. 2 vols. 20s.; 
v. Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. 2 vols. 
20s.; vi. The Scapegoat. 10s.; vii. Balder the 
Beautiful: the Fire-Festivals of Europe and the 
Doctrine of the External Soul. 2 vols. 20s. All 
net. 

CHE ELEMENTARY FORMS OF THE RELIGIOUS 
Lire: A Study in Religious Sociology. 
Emile Durkheim. Trans. from the French 
by J. W. Swain. xi+456 pp. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. net. Ig15. Jor. 


tHET PRIMITIEVE DENKEN, ZOOALS DIT ZICH 
UIT VOORNAMELIJK IN POKKENGEBRUIKEN 
op JAVA EN ELDERS. Bijdrage tot de prae- 
animistische theorie. F. D. E. van Ossen- 
bruggen. Bijdvagen tot de taal- land- en 
volken-kunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1915 
(LXX12 en ?), 1-370. 02. 

DE OUDGERMAANSCHE DICHTER-TAAL IN HAAR 
ETHNOLOGISCH VERBAND. Alberta - Por- 
tengen. 209 blz. Leiden: Van Nifterik. 
I9I5. 03. 

TWAS ZIEHT DIE PRIMITIVEN ZUM CHRISTEN- 
TUM? Missionar J. Lochmann. EMM, 
1915 (Okt.), 430-8. 704. 

{THE IpEa oF Gop. J. J. Willis, Bishop of 
Uganda. THE IpEAoFSIn. Uganda Notes, 
1915 (Sept.), 476-81 ; (Oct.), 511-6. 05. 

See also 34-5 (Posso); 61, 64, 67 (Africa) ; 
70-1 (America) ; 74 (Honolulu) ; 75 (Siberia). 


Religions of China 
{CHINESE RELIGION: ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY 
DEVELOPMENTS. A. E, Moule. CMR, 1915 
(Oct.), 585-96. 06. 


¢TAOISM FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. 
James W. Inglis. CR, 1915 (Oct.), 595-9. 
107. 

See also 3o—z (Altar of Heaven). 


Religions of India 

INDIAN THOUGHT: PAST AND PRESENT. 
R. W. Frazer. Illus. 339 pp. London: 
Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 1915. 08. 

Mr Frazer is already known as a writer on 

the history of Indian literature. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS OF THE INDIAN 
Empire. Reprinted from the Lay Reader. 
Second Edition. London: Lay Reader 
Headquarters. Is.6d.net. I915. 109. 

{THe NEw THOUGHT IN CHRISTIAN CIRCLES 
IN InpIA. J. N. Farquhar. Young Men 
of India, 1915 (July), 342-5. zo. 

THE HISTORICAL AND THE ETERNAL CHRIST. 
W. S. Urquhart. 40 pp. Edinburgh: 


Macniven & Wallace. 18. I915. I1J. 

Aseries of lectures on the relation of Christianity 
to its historical basis, delivered to an educated 
Indian audience in the Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. 
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{THE MESSAGE OF THE CHRISTIAN MysTICs 
FOR Inpria. Eleanor C. Gregory. EW, 
1915 (Oct.), 385-99. Jr72. 

See also go (Folk-lore). 


Buddhism 
tA Footnote to Buppuism. Arthur J. 
Gossip. Constructive Quarterly, 1915 (Sept.), 
620-47. IT3. 
{Tue Buppuist REvIvAL IN CEYLON. G. B. 
Ekanayake. EW, 1915 (Oct.), 447-58. 114. 
See also 108 (India). 


islam 

MOHAMMED OR CuHrRist: An account of the 
rapid spread of Islam in all parts of the 
globe, the methods employed to obtain 
proselytes, its immense press, its strong- 
holds and suggested means to be adopted 
to counteract the evil. S.M. Zwemer, D.D., 
F.R.G.S. With an introduction by Bishop 
C. H. Stileman, D.D. Illus. 292 pp. 
London: Seeley Service. 5s. net. 1916. 
IT5. 

Out of the fifteen chapters seven have been 
already noted in the bibliography, one being 
reprinted, with extensions, from IRM, 1914 
(Oct.), pp. 696-707. 

}UTHMAN AND THE RECENSION OF THE KORAN. 
Leone Caetani. MW, 1915 (Oct.), 380—90. 
116. 


{MOHAMMEDAN TRADITION AND GOSPEL RE- 
corD. THE HApDITH AND THE _INjJIL. 
W. H. T. Gairdner. MW, 1915 (Oct.), 
349-79. II7. 

tIKANN MAN VON LEBENSKRAFTER IM ISLAM 
SPRECHEN ? S. M. Zwemer, D.D. AMZ, 
1915 (Aug.), 337-45. 178. 

{DEVOTIONAL READINGS IN THE QuR’AN. H.A. 
Walter. Young Men of India, 1915 (Aug.), 
417-24. II9Q. 

Judaism 

CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW AND SAMARITAN 
MSS IN THE BritTisH Museum. Part III. 
Sections viii, ix, Miscellaneous MSS., 
Charters. pp. 375-607. G. Margoliouth. 
London: The British Museum. {1, 17s. 6d. 
net. I915. 120. 

Invaluable to the student of polemical litera- 
ture between Jews and Christians. 

JosEpHus. Norman  Bentwich. 266 pp. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America. I915. 21. 

A scholarly study of the works of Josephus. 


General 
KRISTENDOMENS STALLNING INOM RELIGION- 
ERNA. Edv. Lehmann. 24 pp. Uppsala: 
Sveriges Kristliga Studentrérelses Forlag. 
Kr. 0.25. I915. 122. 

















Xii. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 

RACE SENTIMENT AS A Factor IN History: 
A lecture delivered before the University of 
London on February 22, 1915. Viscount 
Bryce. 38 pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton 
for University of London Press. 1s. 1915. 
123. 

See review, p. 167. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES : 
A study of the Race Problem in the United 
States from a South African Point of View. 
Maurice S. Evans. Map. 299 pp. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 7s. 6d. net. 1915. 124. 

A review of this book is in preparation. 


AMERICA TO JAPAN. Edited by Lindsay 
Russell. 318 pp. New York: Putnam. 
$1.25 net. 1915. 125. 

A symposium of papers by representative 
citizens of the United States. A companion 
volume—Japan’s Message to America—was noted 
a year ago. (IRM, Jan. 1915, Bib. no. 186.) . 

{SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND MIssIONARY Work. 
Mission SocroLtocy. C. H. Fenn. Tue 
RELATION OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA 
TO PrRacticaLt SocioLocy. Karl Remer. 
THE CHURCH AS A CENTRE OF RELIGIOUS 
CULTURE AND OF INSPIRATION FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE. John Stewart Burgess. Some 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SERVICE. W. W. 
Lockwood. CR, 1915 (Sept.), 527-69. 726. 

TMISSIONS AND SoctaAL ProBLems. Li Chih. 
National Review of China, 1915 (Sept. 11), 
213-4; (Sept. 18), 235-6; (Sept. 25), 252-3. 
127. 

Articles based on the papers in the Chinese 
Recorder noted in No. 126. 

{ PHysicaL EDUCATION AND MISSIONARY WORK. 
J. H. Gray, M.D. IRM, 1916 (Jan.), 141-7. 
r28. 


See also 24, 38, 42, 43, 44-6, 48-9, 59, 62-3. 


Xill. Hortatory and Practical 
fHorr. D. S. Cairns, D.D. IRM, 1916 
(Jan.), 104-14. 129. 


XV. Missionary Education 
Publications 
MODERN HEROES OF THE MIssION FIELD, 
With two new chapters on Bishops Hanning- 
ton and Boone. W. Pakenham Walsh, 
D.D. 344 pp. New York: Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society. 40cents. 1915. 


0. 
A text-book for junior classes. 


UNGDOM DER VAAGNER. Lidt om Arbejdet 
blandt Chinas unge Mand. Anders Christ- 
ensen. 80 pp. Kobenhavn: Det danske 
Missionsselskab. Kr. 0.75. 1915. I3I. 


HEROINES OF HEALING. A book for leaders 
amongst working girls. C. E. Padwick. 
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62 pp. London: United Council for Miss. 
Ed. 4d. 1915. 132. 
See review, p. 168. 


Ture Book or IsLanp BaBrgEs: Stories for the 


Primary Department and the Home. Mary 
Entwistle. 55 pp. London: United 
Council for Miss. Ed. 6d. net. 1915. 1733. 


See review, p. 168. 
Stx SunpDAY ScHooL LESSONS ON PERSIA. 


Infant School. 16 pp. Middle School. 
16 pp. Lucy os 4 Senior School. 
16 pp. Miss Doggett. Each 2d. net. Also 
sheet of pictures, 1d. London: C.M.S. 
1915. 134. 
See also 16. 


Literature for Boys and Giris 

SoME BatrLe FIELDS OF THE Cross. Asia 
and Some Islands of the Southern Seas. 
E. B. Trist. Illus. 127 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 2s. net. 1915. 135. 

The book, as its title indicates, deals with 
battlefields rather than battles, and is a kind 
of missionary geography reader. 

HERALDS OF THE Cross. Short sketches of 
missionary heroes. E. B. Trist. Illus. 
128 pp. London: S.P.C.K, 2s. net. 1915. 
136. 

By the same author as No. 137, and like it 

rinted in a delightfully clear and bold type. 
The fact that twenty-six heroes are presented 
in 128 pages leaves the author little scope for 
setting the heroes in their own atmosphere and 
background. 


TAMATE, THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A 


CHRISTIAN HERO—JAMES CHALMERS. R. 
Lovett. 320 pp. London: R.T.S. Is. 
1915. I37- 
ABBREVIATION OF 
AMZ =Aligemeine Missions-Zeitschrift 
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A shilling edition of this stirring biography is 
very welcome to workers among boys, who 
need far more cheap and good biographical 
material. 


JaMEs GILMOUR AND HIS Boys. R. Lovett. 
Illus. 236 pp. London: R.T.S. Is. 1915. 
738. 

ADVENTURES OF MISSIONARY EXPLORERS. 
R. M. A. Ibbotson. Illus. 316 pp. Lon- 
don: Seeley Service. 2s. 6d. 1915. 139. 


Stories of heroism and adventure from the 
lives of Pennell, Griffith John, Grenfell and other 
missionaries, attractive to boys and girls of 
12-14 years. It is an advantage that two 
chapters are often given to stories from the 
same life. 


MISSIONARY KNIGHTS OF THE Cross. John C. 
Lambert, D.D. 213 pp. London: Seeley 
Service. 2s. 6d. I916. Igo. 


The contents of this volume are taken from 
the author’s larger book The Romance of Mission- 
ary Herotsm. 


Boys AND GrrRts I HAVE Known. E. W. 
Osborne, D.D., Bishop of Springfield, U.S.A. 
Illus. 92 pp. London: S.P.C.K. as. net. 
I9I5. I4f. 

True stories from the pastoral experience of 
one who has strong sympathy with children. 
Anglican. 

KLEINE KLEUTERS IN DE ZENDINGSLANDEN. 
Mary Entwistle. Vertaald door J.v.d.M. 
64 blz. Den Haag: Zendingsstudie-Raad. 
f0.40. I915. 142. 


LitTLE SuNBROwN Boy. F. D. Dupuis. 
Illus. 24 pp. London: C.M.S. 1915. 143. 








CMR =Church Missionary Review 

CR =Chinese Recorder 

EM =Die evangelischen Missionen 
EMM =E£vangeltsches Missions-Magasin 
EW =The East and The West 

HF =Harvest Field 
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MAGAZINE TITLES 
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MW =Moslem World 
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A MISSIONARY SURVEY OF THE 
YEAR 1915 


THE HOME BASE 


At the home base, while there are not a few interesting 
developments in policy and organization to record, the 
‘iis chief concern has been the strain thrown on 
e Warand =. , npn 
the Home missionary finances and the thinning of mis- 
sionary ranks through the war. The holding 
back of this concluding section of the survey from the 
January to the April number has made available financial 
reports up to December 31st. Taken as a whole these 
show a remarkable and most encouraging recovery in the 
financial position of missionary societies, and the present 
situation gives cause for abundant thankfulness. 

In America there has been financial stringency owing 
to the disturbance of business and trade, the cotton-grow- 
ing districts in the south being specially affected. 
Calls have been numerous for contributions 
to various relief funds, not only for Europe but for Syria, 
Armenia and Persia, and to all of these response has been 


In America 





When articles in the Review ave an expression of the policy or views of the Continuation 
Committee, or of the conclusions reached by any of sts Special Committees, this fact will be made 
clear. Inall other instances the writer of the paper is alone responsible for the opinions expressed. 
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remarkably generous.’ Nevertheless the gifts to foreign 
missions from the United States and Canada which had 
amounted to $17,168,611 in 1914 rose in 1915 to $18,798,990, 
an increase of 9°48 per cent. Out of 192 organizations 
reporting to the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards at 
Garden City, Long Island, in January 1916, no less than 
88 were able to show an increase of income. The income 
of the American Board (A.B.C.F.M.) was the largest in the 
history of the society. So, with the exception of a year in 
which there was a single large bequest, was the income of 
the Board of the Northern Presbyterians. The Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, weighted 
with an accumulated deficit, appealed in March 1915 for 
offerings of one day’s income from the total church member- 
ship. The sum asked for was $400,000. By the end of 
October, $28,000 in excess of this sum had been received, 
and during the same period the ordinary funds showed 
an increase of $10,000." The Northern Baptists, faced 
with the necessity of cutting down foreign work, instituted 
in May 1915 a five year programme covering both home 
and foreign work. At the close of the year the foreign 
funds showed an increase of $249,874, which more than 
covered the deficit, and gave the largest income ever 
received by the society.* Several boards, on the other 
hand, have found it necessary to reduce their budgets 


1 The American Board (A.B.C.F.M.) was called upon to transmit over $300,000 
entrusted to them for distressed Armenians by their friends in America. In like 
manner, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Northern Presbyterians transmitted 
over $700,000, partly contributed by Syrians resident in America. The Lutheran 
Boards also secured large contributions especially on behalf of German missions. In 
addition, many mission boards have been called upon to render help in some way out of 
their own resources. 

* An analysis of receipts on completion of the Emergency Fund is given in the 
Spirit of Missions, 1916 (Jan.), pp. 7-8. 

* Particulars of the Five Year Program will be found in Misstons (Boston), 1915 
(Dec.), pp. 909, 924-6. Among other special efforts in America may be noted a three 
months’ campaign of daily missionary conventions by the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society ; the Equipment Campaign of the United Brethren; and the Judson Cen- 
tennial Fund of the Southern Baptists, amounting already to over $958,000. These 
plans were adjusted to fit in with the conventions organized by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. 
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seriously, partly owing to the growing expense of carrying 
on the work, and a few report an increased deficit. It is 
believed that the war has deepened the missionary spirit 
of the American churches and emphasized the reality and 
responsibility of human brotherhood. 

In Great Britain several of the smaller missionary 
societies found themselves still in financial difficulty at the 

InGreat Close of the year. But with these exceptions, 

Britain the financial position, which had caused con- 
tinued anxiety, proved to be encouraging to a marked 
degree. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
which up to the late autumn had apprehended a serious 
deficit, received an income less by £8000 than in the previous 
year, but more than sufficient for the year’s expenditure. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society not only covered its 
expenditure, but cleared a previous deficit. The amount 
received from the circuits was the largest in the history of 
the society. The China Inland Mission received an income 
slightly in excess of that for 1914. The London Missionary 
Society, which closed its financial year in March 1915 with 
an adverse balance of £18,000, was faced with a declin- 
ing income during the ensuing months. In December the 
directors decided on a reduction of foreign expenditure to 
the amount of £10,000 a year, involving the closing of 
long-established work in India and elsewhere, unless pro- 
mises of a large increase of annual income were immedi- 
ately forthcoming. Within a few weeks there was response 
sufficient to justify a withdrawal of the proposal to abandon 
work. The Church Missionary Society, for the nine months 
ending December 31st, had received £29,000 in excess of 
the income for the same period of the preceding year.’ 
The income of the Baptist Missionary Society was well 


1 Under circumstances of great financial uncertainty the C.M.S. initiated a move- 
ment in September, primarily for the renewal of spiritual life in the Church, and second- 
arily with the object of winning increased and widened support. Special literature 
indicating lines of spiritual revival was prepared, and widely circulated. Up to the end 
of December, 114 one-day missionary conventions had been arranged in England and 
68 in Ireland. The response has been most encouraging. 
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maintained. A spirit of loyal readiness to respond to the 
claims of the work was reported from the various con- 
stituencies. The thinning of missionary ranks as a result 
of the war has been appreciable. A large number of 
missionaries on furlough and of members of the various 
mission houses have been engaged in work connected with 
the war.’ The number of new missionaries sent out during 
the year was much below the average ; the Church Mission- 
ary Society, for example, reporting 39 recruits as com- 
pared with 52 in the previous year.* Many vacancies in 
the various mission fields remain unfilled, and the missionary 
training centres are almost depleted of men, candidates 
of military age having responded to the call of their 
country. The number of women candidates has, however, 
increased. 

In Germany the latest reports of the missionary 
societies show that though the income has fallen the 

position is nowhere desperate, largely owing 
* to the fact that interrupted communications 
and the impossibility of sending money out of the country 
has for the time being greatly lessened expenditure.* 
Fewer large gifts have been received, but the faithfulness 
of the friends of missions has been strikingly demonstrated.‘ 
The ‘ Mission Week’ held at Herrnhut in October was 
attended by over 300 persons who came from every part 


In German 


1 For example, the C.M.S. had on war service 42 missionaries—14 chaplains, 18 
doctors, 4 nurses, I combatant, and 5 in Red Cross work; 14 missionary candidates 
working for the wounded ; 30 members of the staff of the mission house—2 chaplains, 
2 doctors, and the remainder as combatants—and 18 others waiting to be called up. 
From the U.F. Church of Scotland 25 missionaries, and from the Baptist Missionary 
Society 8 doctors have gone to war work. 

2C.M.S. Gazette, 1915 (Nov.), p. 328. 

* A general statement of the financial position of the German societies up to date 
is given in the Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 1915 (July), pp. 306-8. The Moravian 
Church, which has auxiliary financial organizations in America and in Great Britain, 
has been unable to issue a complete financial statement. A serious deficit is apprehended. 
See letter from Directing Board at Herrnhut in the Report of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel among the Heathens (Bethlehem, U.S.A.), 1915, pp. 10-12. 

“ A recital of numerous instances showing the spirit of these gifts in connexion with 
the various societies is given by Dr Joh. Warneck in the Jahrbuch der Vereinigten Deut- 
schen Missionskonferenzen, 1915, pp. 57-61. 
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of Germany.' Normal work on behalf of missions has, 
however, been much interrupted. The missionary training 
institutions, with the exception of Leipzig and Berlin 
where a few studénts remain, have been emptied of their 
usual occupants, the buildings being used as military 
hospitals or convalescent homes. In Basel the training 
work both for men and women is continued on a small 
scale. Dr Joh. Warneck? estimates that, in addition to 
15 or 20 missionaries who are or have been participating 
in the war in their own mission fields, 816 mission students, 
together with 65 young missionaries who were on furlough, 
are under arms, and 84 officials from mission houses. To 
these must be added 102 persons (31 being nurses) who are 
in the ambulance corps, and a number of men waiting to be 
called up. The records of every mission show that 1915 
has been ‘ a year of many graves.’ 

The Paris Evangelical Mission, in spite of strenuous 
efforts to raise the needed income and generous self-sacri- 
fice on the part of the mission staff at home 
and in the field, in which the native Christians 
took part, was faced in March 1915 with a deficit of 
Fr.201,000. The estimated expenditure for 1915-16 
has been cut down nearly Fr.300,000. At the close of 
December 1915 the sum of Fr.461,000 was needed to 
cover the estimated expenditure by March 8lst, 1916.‘ 
The total working staff in the field has been reduced by 60 
persons; 5 members of the committee and 6 members 
of the staff of the mission house have been mobilized, 
including one of the directors, the general secretary, the 
deputy treasurer, and the cashier. The training school 


1 Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift, 1915 (Dez.), pp. 555-9. Evangelisches Missions- 
Magazin, 1915 (Dez.), pp. 540-2. 

* Jahrbuch dey Veveintgten Deutschen Missionskonferenzen, 1915, p. 56; see also 
Evangelisches Missions-Magazin, 1916 (Jan.), p. 41. 

* The missionaries and directors of the society accepted a 20 per cent reduction on 
their salaries. Payments to employees have been reduced from ro to 20 per cent, to 
native teachers 30, 50 and even 75 per cent. Out of these diminished salaries many 
have made further offerings, some voluntarily renouncing a quarter’s salary or more. 
News from Barotsiland, 1915 (Aug.), p. 9. 

* Journal des Missions, 1916 (Jan.), p. 13. 


In France 
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has been closed since July, the professor in charge having 
been called to war work. Eighteen missionaries and 14 
candidates have also been called up. Several have fallen 
in the ranks." 

In Holland, as in the other neutral countries, missionary 
work has, notwithstanding difficulties in trade and the 
mobilization of the army, shown remarkable 
vitality. The war has had no adverse effect 
upon the finances of the Dutch societies, and most of the 
missionaries prepared for 1915 have been sent out. 

In Switzerland the contributions to the Basel Missionary 
Society have shown no decrease. The Mission Romande, 

In Switzer- While anticipating a serious adverse balance, 
land =~ resolved not to hold back any missionaries 
ready for the field. This step of faith was more than 
justified at the end of the year, when the accounts were 
closed without any deficit and it even proved possible to 
restore to their usual level the missionary allowances 
reduced owing to the war.’ 

In Denmark all the missionary societies have closed 
the year without deficit, and in addition to returning 
missionaries, 16 new workers, of whom 8 were 
doctors, were sent out. 

In Norway missionary work went forward with fair 
regularity. The prosperous condition of the country made 
the financial support of missions less difficult 
than in other lands; but owing to the fact 
that a large special fund had been raised in the previous 
year there was some apprehension lest the income for 1915 
might suffer in consequence. 

In Sweden the total income for the year 1914 was 
100,000 kronor in advance of that of the previous year. 
The latest information available for 1915 shows 
that out of twelve missionary societies only 
two report a small decrease of income, all the others 
showing an increase which in some cases is considerable. 


1 Report, 1915, p. 32. 2 Bulletin de la Mission Romande, 1916 (Fév.), p. 19. 


In Holland 


In Denmark 


In Norway 


In Sweden 
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Sweden had no less than 60 missionaries—some new, some 
returning after furlough—ready to sail in the autumn of 
1915." 

In Finland the war has caused stagnation of trade and 
has greatly increased the cost of living. Partly resulting 
from this, the income of the Finnish Missionary 
Society has decreased, and there was a con- 
siderable deficit at the end of the financial year. 

In Australia the continuation of war and drought has 
taxed the missionary organizations to the utmost. Re- 

Missionary ttenchment has not been necessary, but ex- 

Outlook in tension work has been delayed. The income 

see an missionary societies has been well 
maintained.* Permanent results are looked for from the 
marked development of intercession and of the mission 
and Bible study movement. 

The depletion of the ranks of students by the war 
carries with it grave issues for the future of the nations. 

Students and In Germany, out of 52,000 university students, 

the War over 41,000 were in the army in July 1915 
In France, all the students except those physically unfit 
have been called up. In Great Britain and Ireland, at the 
same date, about 50 per cent out of the male students were 
in the army or navy, the figures for Canada and Australasia 
being respectively 40 and 30 per cent.* These numbers 
include 75 per cent of the total membership of the Student 
Movement in the various countries.‘ Over 200 members 
of the German Student Movement alone have already laid 


In Finland 


1 For an account of the work of Swedish missions, see the article by Dr Karl Fries 
in this number, pp. 223-39. 

2 The Anglican Board of Missions, the Methodist Missionary Society, the London 
Missionary Society, the Australian Board of Baptist Foreign Missions and several of 
the smaller interdenominational organizations report increased income; the latest 
information showed that the Presbyterian Church was facing an anxious financial 
outlook ; the income of the Church Missionary Association, which sent out twelve 
new workers during the year, had shown a slight decrease. Missionaries at Work 
(Melbourne), 1915 (Oct.), pp. 1-3. 

3 Student World, 1916 (Jan.), pp. 27-38 passim. 

* See the article on ‘The Day of Prayer for Students’ by the Rev. W. Paton in the 
Church Missionary Review, 1916 (Feb.), pp. 83-4. 
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down their lives. Notwithstanding depleted membership, 
the various Student Christian Movements have found 
opportunity for circulating large quantities of literature 
of moral and spiritual value among men from the uni- 
versities at the front, and have engaged in many under- 
takings on behalf of soldiers and prisoners." The World 
Student Christian Federation is proving an enduring bond 
of union between students of all nations during the war. 
The war has borne more heavily on Roman Catholic 
than on Protestant missions. The main support of these 
Roman Missions has come from France, and by French 
Catholic law priests as well as lay brothers are liable 
to military service. Hundreds of French mis- 
sionaries have been recalled to join the army,’ while the 
economic strain from which France is suffering has led to 
a serious shortage of funds. The fate of Belgium has 
deprived Belgian missions of financial support ; the members 
and students of the Scheutveld Society, the largest Belgian 
society, have taken refuge in England. At the close of 
the year the number of members of German missionary 
societies serving with the forces was 2386.* Financially the 
German societies have suffered severely, and their work in 
the German colonies and in British possessions has been 
largely interrupted. Italian missions have been involved in 
a similar crisis in consequence of mobilization. Efforts are 
being made in Spain, in Latin America and in the United 
States to assure increased interest in missions with a view to 
making good something of the loss; the contributions of the 
last named country to the Society for the Propagation of the 


1 Student World, 1916 (Jan.), pp. 27-43 passim. 

? More than 200 members of the Lazarite Missions and about 300 of the White Fathers 
have been called up. One estimate places the total.number of missionaries summoned 
to the colours as high as 3000. Zestschrift fir Missi ‘ haft, 1915 (Heft iii.), 
p. 228; (Heft iv.), p. 310. 

* 976 brothers, 953 students and 299 priests, the latter as chaplains or in the ambul- 
ance service. The figure 2336 refers to the members of societies founded exclusively 
for foreign missions. To it must be added nearly 800 members of the Jesuit, Fran- 
ciscan and other orders which include foreign missions among their other activities. 
Zeitschrift fir Missi 4. haft, 1916 (Heft i.), p. 39. 
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Faith for 1914 amounted to nearly $480,000, an increase 
of nearly $40,000 on the preceding year." 
Turning to general missionary work there has been 
advance during the year in several directions. Work of 
The Pre. igh value has been accomplished by the Board 
poration of of Missionary Preparation in North America, of 
which a full account is given elsewhere in this 
number.? In Great Britain a scheme for a Central College 
of Missionary Studies, prepared by the Board of Study for 
the Preparation of Missionaries, was laid before the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies at Swanwick in 
June and has during the winter been submitted to the 
missionary societies for their consideration.’ 
A committee appointed by the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies to study questions of economy and 
eile efficiency and to collate the experience of dif- 
Efliclency and ferent societies in regard to special points in 
administration met twice during the year with 
representatives of the mission boards.‘ A statement re- 
garding the successful employment by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Board of experts on office organization, accounting 
and book-keeping was presented to the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America in January 1915.5 A com- 
mittee of the same Conference has devoted much labour to 
the preparation of an admirable Missions Code for cabling 
1 Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, 1915 (June), p. 89. 
?* The Progress of Missionary Preparation in North America.’ By Principal W. 
Douglas Mackenzie, pp. 255-66. See also review, IRM, 1916 (Jan.), pp. 161-2. 
3 Report of the Annual Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Iveland, 
June, 1915, pp. 39-41. The Rev. John Steele, D.Lit., formerly of the English Presby- 


terian Mission, Swatow, has succeeded the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, D.D., as secretary 
of the Board of Study. 

* The following subjects were discussed: finance and book-keeping, insurance of 
mission buildings at home and abroad, transport of goods and passenger arrangements. 
Report of Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, 1915, pp. 33-6. 

5 It is stated that as a result of this investigation by the efficiency experts the whole 
office system has been completely re-organized with an increase of 30 per cent of the 
out-put of work: the system of book-keeping has been modified and the method of 
remitting to the field simplified. Report of Foreign Missions Conference, 1915, pp. 
184-6. A similar investigation into the central office work of the Board of Missions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church is published in the Spirit of Misstons, 1916 (Jan.), 
PP. 47-52. 
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to the mission field.t. A want long felt has been met by 
the publication of a small book on Misston Accounting by 
the treasurer of the American Presbyterian Board.* 
The need for a far more adequate provision of Christian 
literature for the mission field has received the serious 
Christian attention of the Committee on Christian 
Literature for Literature appointed by the Continuation Com- 
Field mittee of the Edinburgh Conference. The 
Committee has published the results of an exhaustive 
investigation, which should serve to create an altogether 
new realization of the importance and urgency of the 
situation.* The subject was brought prominently before 
the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards in North America 
in January 1915 and again at the recent meeting of the 
Conference and also before the Conference of the British 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain. Steps are being 
taken to submit to the individual missionary societies for 
their consideration the information collected by the Com- 
mittee and its suggestions for dealing with the problem. 
The policy of medical missions has claimed the atten- 
tion of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
Medical at its two last meetings. In January 1915 the 
Missions Conference received the results of an inquiry as 
to the policy of British missionary societies with regard to 
separate funds for medical missions, referred by them at 
a previous meeting to the Committee on Medical Missions 
appointed by the Continuation Committee.‘ In January 


1 See review, IRM, 1916 (Jan.), p. 162. 

2IRM, 1915 (Apr.), pp. 338-9. The Conference of British Missionary Societies 
has arranged for the publication of an elementary guide to book-keeping. 

® Christian Literature in the Mission Field. J. H. Ritson, D.D. Office of the Con- 
tinuation Committee, 1 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. See review, IRM, 1916 (Jan.), 
P. 157- 

* Out of 14 British societies, 10 support their medical missions from the general 
fund and administer through the general committee with, in some cases, an advisory 
medical committee. Four societies have separate arrangements and all report a 
consequent increase in support. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Church Missionary Society and the Baptist Missionary Society have funds bearing the 
entire cost of medical work and administered by special committees. The Wesleyan 
Missionary Society has a special medical fund which does not nearly cover expenditure : 
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1916 the Conference discussed the results of an inquiry on 
the difficulties of medical missions and how to strengthen 
their work. The secretary of the China Medical Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation also presented a statement to the 
Conference. The International Health Commission of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has begun the collection through 
the mission boards of information as to the personnel, 
organization and work of medical missions, and as to the 
health agencies and sanitary conditions in various mission 
fields. In Great Britain a mission study text-book on 
medical missions has been widely used and has quickened 
interest.’ 

A vigorous campaign was opened by the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement in North America in October. Con- 
The Lavmen’s VeMtions have been organized in 75 widely 

ymen’s _., 

Missionary distributed centres. Strong teams of speakers 
found the ground carefully prepared by prayer 
and organization and efficient plans have been laid for the 
conservation of results.2, In Great Britain, the National 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement has been successful in 
enlisting the help of influential laymen and in drawing 
together small groups of men for the deeper study of 
missionary questions.* A conference in Oxford in June 
was attended by 200 men thoroughly representative of all 
that is best in British national life. In the absence of the 
secretary, who, like the secretary of the Scottish Laymen’s 
Movement, has joined the army, the work is being carried 

forward by a group of business men. 

The celebration of the Centenary of the Basel Missionary 


it is not in the hands of a special committee. Report of Foreign Missions Conference, 
1915, pp. 150-2. 

1 The Way of the Good Physician. Henry Hodgkin, M.D. United Council of Mis- 
sionary Education, and all British missionary societies. 

2 For the opening convention in Chicago there was a paid registration of 4556 men. 
In 13 of the cities visited in 1915, conventions had been held during the national 
campaign of 1909-10: in these centres the registration showed an increase of 60 per 
cent. : 

* The policy of the Movement is set forth in a Handbook published at the office, 
3 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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Society, which was to have been the great missionary event 
Missionary Of the year in Germany, was postponed owing 
Celebrations tg the circumstances of peculiar sorrow and 

difficulty created by the war.’ In Great Britain, the 

Friends’ Foreign Mission Association also decided to 

postpone their jubilee celebrations, which were due in the 

autumn of 1915. The jubilee meetings of the China Inland 

Mission were held in March of that year.*. The Society for 

the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church Missionary 

Society respectively celebrated the jubilees of the organized 

work of women missionaries * and of medical missions.*‘ 

A definite stage in the controversy which arose within 
the Anglican communion in consequence of the proposals 
The Kikuyn Made at the missionary conference at Kikuyu 
Controversy jn 1918 was marked by the publication at 

Easter 1915 of a pronouncement on the subject by the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, after taking the advice of the 

Central Consultative Body appointed by the last Lambeth 

Conference. A summary of the Archbishop’s conclusions 

was given in a previous issue of this Review.* 

Among the missionary events in North America may 
be mentioned the revision, with a view to efficiency and 
oe ee harmony, of the committee organization of the 
ene Foreign Missions Conference at its recent meeting 

in January 1916, and the appointment of a 

committee to define the authority, functions and constitu- 

tion of the Conference ;* the institution of organic and 
official relations between the American Board of Com- 


1 IRM, 1916 (Jan.), p. 165. * Ibid., 1915 (July), pp. 448-55. 

3 Mission Field, 1915 (Aug.), pp. 252-4. See also Ministries of Women during 
Fifty Years in Connection with the S.P.G. Ellen F. Humphrey. 

* The society has on its staff 84 doctors, men and women, and 75 nurses. In 
1914-15, 43,423 inpatients were received in the mission hospitals and a total of 
1,303,205 visits paid by outpatients. Mercy and Truth, 1915 (Sept.), p. iii. Cf. The 
East and The West, 1915 (July), pp. 325-31. 

* IRM, 1915 (July), pp. 476-8. 

* Among other matters brought before the Conference, and not previously referred 
to in this survey, may be mentioned the problem of financing union work abroad ; 
@ proposed religious press bureau ; interdenominational missionary education plans 
for the next two years; an administrative arrangement with the World’s Sunday 
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missioners for Foreign Missions and the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches of the United States ; 
the provision of headquarters in one centre for the various 
interdenominational foreign missionary organizations in 
North America ;* the establishment of a Department of 
Foreign Service at the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York ;* the founding of an American society for the 
protection of aborigines ; the establishment of an American 
Christian Literature Society for Moslems;‘ and the sale 
of 170,000 copies of The King’s Highway, a mission study 
text-book by Mrs Helen Barrett Montgomery. 


The collection and study of the material for this survey 
of the home base of missions during the long months of 1915 
has left a twofold impression which the reading of these 
pages can only in part reproduce. 

During a year of severe and disintegrating strain the 
vitality of missionary work has been proved not in one 
country only but in many. No missionary organization 
has had to be disbanded, and in one instance after another 
threatened deficits and withdrawals have been averted, 
as soon as the real peril was recognized. It is a record 
that warms the heart and energizes the will. 

Over against the brightening financial prospect in the 
present, the shadow of death, as these pages manifest, has 


School Association ; and a standardized form for summarizing the financial reports of 
all the boards. A whole morning was devoted to a conference on unoccupied fields, 
which produced a profound spiritual impression. 

1 Hereafter the Board will be controlled by the delegates elected by the churches 
to the National Council, sitting as corporate members of the Board. 

2 The nineteenth floor of the Madison Avenue Building has been rented as the head- 
quarters of the Committee of Reference and Counsel, the American section of the 
Continuation Committee, the Board of Missionary Preparation, and the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Provision has also been made for a comprehensive Mission- 
ary Research Library. The annual cost for rental and other expenses will be $70,000, 
of which $50,000 a year will be provided for the first five years by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

3’ The Rev. D. J. Fleming, Ph.D., for ten years a professor in the Forman College, 
Lahore, has been appointed Director. Dr Fleming has twice been a contributor to 
this Review, 1914 (Jan.), pp. 137-43; 1915 (Oct.), pp. 596-611. 

“It is an expansion of an auxiliary committee formed some years ago to co-operate 
with the Nile Mission Press at Cairo. Moslem World, 1915 (Oct.), p. 427. 
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deepened through the year. The sources whence the Church 
draws living agents have been depleted, scores of those 
destined to be the missionaries of the next decade are 
lying in soldiers’ graves. A miracle greater than that which 
has wrought material deliverance is needed, if the Church, 
purged from selfishness by the divine fire within her, is to 
give herself to bring healing and reconciliation to the world. 
God is able to work such a miracle. The cup of un- 
measured sacrifice is in His Hand. Many have drunk of 
it for love of country. Christ drank of it for love of the 
world. In drinking of it the Church will find a life 
through which the kingdom of God may come with power. 














THE GENERAL ENVIRONMENT OF 
MISSIONS IN CHINA AT THE 
PRESENT TIME 


By ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


Ovr first contacts with China at Canton on our way out to 
Siam in the spring of 1915, and at Mukden when we returned 
to China for a month in the autumn, were depressing with 
regard to the general political and social conditions of the 
country. Most emphatically they were not depressing 
with regard to the missionary enterprise and the accessi- 
bility and responsiveness of the people, especially of the 
student class, to the message of Christianity. But in the 
spring the disappearance of each vestige of republican 
government with the single exception of the presidential 
title, the uncertainty of the political future, the uneasy 
consciousness of subtle forces at work which it was difficult 
to understand and which were producing social and economic 
changes which could not be controlled, the difficulties of 
adjusting the products of western education to the existing 
social order, the unrest which the great war is producing 
among all established things, and in the autumn these con- 
siderations intensified and supplemented by the monarchical 
agitation, were pressing upon the minds of the young men 
of China and throwing a shadow across their hopes. In 
some measure, perhaps not great, this depression was 
reaching down to the masses of the people. But among 
these masses in China there is always depression, fought 
off and lighted up by the manly, cheerful spirit of this 
great people but always there as a tragic background of 
their life. ‘ Perhaps,’ as some of them said in Canton as 
they spoke of the ceaseless struggle with life on the edge 
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of want, ‘ perhaps there are too many of us and it would 
be better if some would die.’ No one could be in China 
to-day, I think, with a sympathetic mind without feeling 
this sense of depression and being made aware of the 
check which had been given to the buoyant enthusiasm 
of the nation in the first days of the Republic. Certainly 
we realized these things as we came into China from the 
thrill of joyous life which is felt throughout the Philippines 
and the firm and courageous though not untroubled con- 
fidence of the spirit of Japan. 

Outwardly the first aspects of China confirmed the 
feeling of discouragement. There were new buildings 
along the Bund in Canton and what was waste land twenty 
years ago had been redeemed, but otherwise the city seemed 
almost unchanged. And Mukden was like the old Peking 
of earlier days and worse, its roads either morasses of mud 
or dried crevices cut by cart wheels which no roads could 
withstand, its walls and gates out of repair and the whole 
city, away from the railroad station and the Japanese 
concession, marked by the mildew of reaction. But one 
does not need to go far in China before the idea that the 
country has stood still or is standing still now is contra- 
dicted by facts on every hand. When we were in China 
before, the only railroads in the country were from Tientsin 
to the outskirts of Peking and from Shanhaikwan to 
Tientsin. The railroad which had been constructed from 
Shanghai to Woosung had been torn up as a concession 
to Chinese superstition. Now there are 6000 miles of 
railroad already built and many more projected, and we 
were able to cover in comfortable journeys of six or seven 
days of railway travel what it would have required almost 
as many months by cart and boat and on foot to have 
done twenty years ago. Peking was absolutely trans- 
formed, the railway now running through the walls into 
the heart of the city, broad macadamized roads traversing 
the city in every direction, rickshas and carriages and 
automobiles taking the place of the heavy springless carts 
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which were the only means of movement before, modern 
hotels and office buildings standing where Chinese shops 
and hovels had been. Shanghai had grown so that there 
were handsome school buildings and blocks of residences 
like sections of a residence district in New York far out 
in what had been rice fields when we were here before. 
Intelligent and honest officials in cities like Hangchow 
had built new roads and opened up waste property and 
encouraged enterprise. It would be easy to multiply 
indefinitely the evidence of China’s material advancement. 
It will suffice to mention as a single illustration the Hanyeh- 
ping Iron and Coal Company whose manager, Mr K. S. 
Wang, told us that they employed now five thousand 
labourers, that the whole great plant both at the mines 
and the furnaces was conducted by Chinese, that there 
were no Japanese whatever in their works and only a few 
and diminishing number of foreign expert advisers. The 
immense capacities of the country for production and 
progress have been only in the slightest degree released, 
but the young men of China and their friends ought not 
to be discouraged at the beginnings which have been 
made. 


Po.uiTicaAL CONDITIONS 


As we have gone on in China we have found in each 
department of life, as might have been expected, the same 
need of balancing the grounds of discouragement and of 
hope. It is so in the case of the government and of political 
administration. The young men generally, and indeed 
all the Chinese with whom we have talked with the ex- 
ception of a few officials, have been greatly cast down 
over the monarchical movement. They have recognized 
that republican government did not exist, but they hoped 
that the form might be preserved, knowing that it would 
be easier to develop the reality within the form than to 
recover the form later if it should be destroyed now. They 
believed that the change was probably inevitable and they 
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thought that it would be made without disorder, as the 
president controlled the army and had skilfully distributed 
it and had reorganized the police so as to have every section 
of the nation in hand, and also because the merchant class 
deprecated any further disturbance. At the same time 
they recognized the force of the argument which has 
doubtless led Yuan Shi-kai to a sincere conviction that 
the change was desirable in order that his really monarchical 
power might be legalized and that there might be a pacific 
provision for some succession to his authority, although it 
must be added that the public estimate of the character 
of his sons is unfavourable. If it is said and admitted, 
as it will be, that a great deal of the old graft and corrup- 
tion has come back into the public service, it must be 
recognized also that a large number of young and efficient 
and honest men who found their way into the government 
service at the time of the revolution have been retained 
by the old element which has returned, but which recognizes 
that a new day has come and that some men must be kept 
in the public service who can deal with the new problems. 
It may be said generally that while in governmental ad- 
ministration there has been a reaction, by no means all 
the ground gained by the forces of progress has been lost, 
and the general conviction is that Yuan Shi-kai is doing 
the best he can for the country and is sincerely desirous 
of promoting its progress at a deliberate pace and without 
rupture with the past. Whoever studies the Asiatic 
nations will realize that this is a real problem, and that it 
requires a very high degree of statesmanship to know 
what of the old to cut away and what to leave that the 
new may be grafted on. 


SoctaL CONDITIONS 


In the social conditions of China, also, the elements 
of depression and hope are mingled to-day. On the rail- 
road train from Tientsin to Peking we fell in with the 
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well-known philanthropist and social reformer, Mr Yung 
Tao. He is the man who at the time of Mr Eddy’s visit was 
moved to buy five thousand Bibles to present to officials 
and prominent Chinese that they might seek therein the 
springs of China’s moral renewal. He sent these out 
with a card stating that they were from one who was not 
a Christian. He thinks his influence is increased by the 
fact that he speaks as one who has not connected himself 
with the Church although he seems to be, in conviction and 
in spirit, if not a Christian, then very near the Kingdom. 
He has set up over Peking, Chinese fashion, tablets of 
moral exhortation, and in halls and public parks he fear- 
lessly preaches an exacting gospel of social and moral 
reform. After an interesting conversation he dictated the 
following statement of his views and endeavours : 


The most dangerous point of China is this, that most people look only 
after pleasures. In order to get a pleasure they must secure some money 
either by squeezing or by gambling. When by chance they get money, 
their first thought is to marry a concubine. The more money they have won 
the more concubines they will marry. The Chinese can do business as well 
as others, but they are so engaged with this system of concubinage that they 
are always satisfied with a little because they want all the time they can 
have with their concubines. This concubine system has existed in China 
for thousands of years, but in the olden times only the higher classes of 
people could have concubines. Now however this thing has spread so widely 
that it has gone to nearly all classes. If China stood alone such a system 
would not be bothered about, but now China is open to all countries. She 
can depend only upon the rich people and the people in power. Now the 
powerful people and the rich people are nearly all engaged in the concubine 
system. That is why China is going constantly down every day because the 
high class people and the rich people want to get money very quickly by 
squeezing in order to have their private pleasures. China is hopeless unless 
this system is prohibited. Instead of prohibiting, however, about four months 
ago the Chinese government passed a new law allowing people to marry 
more wives, a thing which has never been allowed in the old law. They 
think that they deserve to marry so many wives. They never think that 
this is the weakness of China. Why do they squeeze? Because they want 
to support their young wives. 

A country is made up of families. The principle of the family is the 
husband and the wife. The Chinese families of the high class have so many 
wives kicking each other, being jealous of each other, holding each other 
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down. Why do the girls wish to become a second wife? Because they 
want to wear good clothes. The poor husband has to support them. That 
is why when anything comes to their hand they grasp the money or squeeze 
it out of others. I have looked into this very minutely and every business 
that is in the hands of people having many wives is never successful. 
These people have no far-sighted ideas. They only care for the young girls. 
What a pity this is, that a country requires men, experienced men, to help 
her, but instead of helping the men are engaged along such lines. The 
people who have no chance to gain money by squeezing go into gambling 
for they think that in this way they can reach their aim of pleasure, 

The great weakness is that all the old sages have taught that when a 
man has a bad habit you must not say anything about it, so that a man 
may have all these bad habits and it will be kept a secret. This is not 
right. Good and evil must be pointed out very clearly in order that people 
may know which is right and which is wrong. The concubines and the 
gambling are the weakness of China. I hope that friends of God’s purposes 
to save China will point out these evils and show them up to the whole 
world that the Chinese may be ashamed of themselves. Just as in a 
sickness when all inside is destroyed and diseased, if we show it up with 
a knife all the diseased matters will come out. 

Ninety per cent of the Chinese are poor people. These people are good 
people. Ten per cent are rich people and the people in power. Of this 
ten per cent, ninety per cent have these bad habits. I hope earnestly that 
all our countrymen and the friends of all nations will complain of this 
wickedness in order to save this ninety per cent of poor people. These 
poor people are good workers, they are honest, they are diligent, they are 
economical, they can live in a very poor state. Most of the rich behave 
so badly that they deserve to have a bad result come upon them. But if any- 
thing happens to these rich people, the poor people will have to suffer also. 

Such an evil can be stopped for the rich people and those in power 
always listen to law. Take opium for example. Once get into the habit 
and it was very hard to give it up. But when the government prohibits it, 
then the people give it up at once. The system of concubinage could also 
be given up easily if the government wished to have it so. As I have said, 
most of the people are opposed to this system. If this were not so prohibition 
could not be expected. .. . 

The only way to oppose this system is by talking and lecturing and 
showing it up. It is my idea that we must get rid of this evil, so my message, 
my preacher's subject, is first that every one must honour God ; second, do 
their duty with all their might; and third, be diligent and economical. 
These three we must do, and I have another three which we must not do: 
first, not to marry more than one wife; second, not to play in the whore 
house ; third, not to gamble. These are my subjects which I intend to say 
to my fellow countrymen all the time. 
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These are the strong words of an earnest reformer 
who sees vividly the abuses which he seeks to remedy. 
Doubtless the great body of life in China, as Mr Yung Tao 
says, is as decent and moral as it has ever been. No 
nation could have held together for four thousand years 
as the Chinese have done, and as they are doing to-day, 
with an unrelaxed racial continuity if the moral founda- 
tions of society had not been sound. But the worm of 
corruption which Mr Yung Tao hates is certainly at work 
and its ravages in high places are whispered with shame 
and contempt among the people. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Industrially China has been and in the main is still 
an agricultural nation. Agriculture has been supplemented, 
however, by household trades and these are now beginning 
to feel the effects of the increasing import of factory-made 
products from Japan and the West. And the factory 
system itself has begun in many centres in China and it is 
already far developed in Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow and 
other cities. It is heart-breaking to go into the great 
cotton factories and see the men and women and children, 
chiefly women and children of eight years old and upward, 
working in long twelve-hour shifts seven days in the week 
and every week of the year. Near the house where we 
were staying in Shanghai we saw each evening the large 
companies of women and little girls carrying their simple 
rice bowls in their hands on their way for their long night 
toil. If there are too many lives in China the present 
factory system will bring a murderous relief. We met 
with Chinese factory owners who are eager to see conditions 
reformed but the problem is complicated. In Shanghai 
one third of the capital, including the part that is most 
remunerative, is British, another third is Japanese, and 
only one third is Chinese. It may well be that the killing 
strain of the factory life is after all not much greater than 
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the ordinary struggle for existence and that the prohibi- 
tion of child labour might bring more suffering than its 
permission entails. 

A new industrial order in China is inevitable and it 
will come with consequences both to China and to the rest 
of the world which no one can foresee. When the cheapest, 
steadiest, most efficient labour in the world, representing 
more than a fourth of the working power of humanity, is 
employed in its own mills working up its own raw materials 
and with the product enters into competition with the 
West, a new chapter of economic history will begin and a 
new day for China as well. Will it be a happier day ? 
Only if the new sorrows are met with new joys which only 
Christianity and not industrialism can bring. 


EDUCATION 


In the educational life of the nation the despondent 
view of conditions which one at first meets seems not to 
be sustained by the facts. Dr Fong Sec and Mr H. K. 
Tong, who are probably as well informed as any men with 
regard to general educational conditions, while recognizing 
that all figures are only approximate and that there are 
few statistics in China at present which can be relied upon, 
state that ‘ China has nearly doubled the number of schools 
since the first revolution. In 1911 there were approxi- 
mately 39,000 schools, which included high schools, colleges 
and universities, but exclusive of missionary institutions. 
At the end of 1914 the number of schools had increased 
to 59,796, an increase of more than two-fifths in less than 
four years. Of 60,000 schools, 87,000 were private. 
Peking has more than 700 schools.’ 

Whatever the statistics may show, however, there can 
be no doubt about the deep general interest in education 
and the realization of its importance to the state. On 
January Ist, 1915, President Yuan began the year with a 
presidential mandate on national education, significant for 
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its recognition of the necessity of establishing an adequate 
national system, its emphasis on the moral qualities which 
seemed to the president most essential, and its assurance 
with regard to private schools. The mandate was as 
follows : 


We are now in a transition period and our educational policy has not yet 
been definitely shaped. . . . The matter of governing a country, it is to be 
remembered, is similar to that of governing a family. The poorer the family 
the more important it is that the education of its children should not be 
neglected, and the weaker the nation the more important it is that its people 
should seek knowledge. . . . 

Now that there is no more turmoil in the country and the foundation of 
the State has been laid, I, the President, intend to carry out educational 
reforms without further vacillation. The ancient fundamental principles 
will be retained and upon them will be built a new system into which the 
results of modern scientific researches will be introduced. In order to make 
our people a race of great virtue, wisdom and courage we will first build their 
character on a basis of loyalty, filial piety, unselfish devotion and upright- 
ness, and then teach them modern arts and sciences. A martial spirit shall 
be cultivated in them in oder to prepare them for military service ; 
and emphasis must also be laid to make them all practical men and 
discourage degenerate frivolity. Their honesty should be enkindled and 
they are to be taught to exalt patriotism before every other virtue; they 
are to be trained to endure hardships and despise the practice of hunting 
for offices. They should learn to rebuke themselves and consider it a shame 
whenever they are behind others in their literary pursuits. The discipline 
in the schools shall be as strict as that which a general exercises in 
commanding his troops, but the relation between the master and pupil 
shall be as cordial as that between a father and a son. These are the 
objects I have in view in order to bring about a new and _ purified 
atmosphere and realize the true spirit of school education. It will be after 
we have done these things that we can carry out the different branches of 
our educational programme. .. . 

We are now aiming at establishing a system of universal education so as 
to enable every one of our people to rely on himself and get rid of the habit 
of depending on others. Private schools, if satisfactorily conducted, will be 
treated in the same manner as public institutions. Our educational reform 
begins with these two important measures, namely : first, the normal schools, 
from which shall spring middle and elementary schools, shall be thoroughly 
reorganized so that they may produce competent teachers; secondly, text 
books, which will be used by all the schools, shall be so compiled as to secure 
unification of standards throughout the whole country. The Ministry of 
Education is hereby instructed to make preparations for the carrying out of 
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these two measures and it should also compile lectures on the principles of 
free education to be delivered to the people. Then, as soon as the finance 
of the country is in a more healthy state, the different grades of schools will 
be gradually established. 


RELIGION 


In religion there has certainly been at least a super- 
ficial reaction since the beginnings of the Republic. Then, 
as in the days of the Tai Pings, there was a great upheaval 
of idolatry, images were stored away out of sight or pulled 
down and destroyed, and temples, to which indeed for the 
most part few people came, were turned to beneficial public 
uses or allowed to fall into ruin. Now, however, one meets 
everywhere with temples undergoing a process of restora- 
tion or renewal. In Hangchow one of the great temples 
was being entirely repaired by a government official and the 
huge new pillars which had been put in were of Oregon 
pine costing, it was said, a thousand dollars apiece. On 
the hill behind the Hwaiyuen station the little Taoist 
temple which had fallen into complete neglect had been 
re-established, and processions to it, abandoned for a little 
while, had been renewed. The example of the president 
was referred to in the renewal of the ceremonies at the 
altar of heaven. The general opinion which we met in 
China was that there was a disposition to go more slowly 
in surrendering the past, that Confucian influence was a 
little stronger than it had been and that the movement 
against the old idolatries was less pronounced. 

But yet more things were urged on the hopeful side. It 
was pointed out that the movement to make Confucianism 
an established religion and to harden the attitude of the 
government against Christianity had apparently completely 
collapsed, that the Confucian associations in many cities 
had died through their inability to arouse any interest. 
With regard to the president’s worship at the altar of 
heaven it was felt that probably many motives entered into 
it, as might appear from the president’s mandate explain- 
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ing it, but that neither that ceremony nor general conditions 
throughout the country indicated any renewal of spiritual 
vitality in Confucianism. 

I asked an able native preacher what his view was as 
to any revival of idolatry, and also as to the present attitude 
of the people toward Christianity and the real condition of 
the Church. He replied : 


I see no sign of any revival of the old religions among the people. ‘There 
is a fictitious revival among the officials, but the eyes of the people are 
enlightened now as they never were before, and they say openly that the 
requirement of oaths before the god of war and the renewal of Confucian 
speech and forms are simply the efforts of the officials to pull wool over 
the vision of the people. I meet no one nowadays who outwardly opposes 
Christianity or denounces it as a false religion as men used to do. In the 
chapels or on the streets or on the boats all the people speak well of 
Christianity. In the church we never knew before such a spirit of unity 
and common effort as we know now. This last year on our own initiative 
we Chinese ministers of the six different denominations in this city have been 
meeting one another, and we are working together. The church is far purer 
to-day than it used to be. People do not enter it for the sake of political 
help. Formerly, I am sorry to say, there were many who tried to use the 
church for wrong ends, but they have been cut off and all that is past now. 
As to financial needs, we have no face to ask for more aid after all the help 
of the years that are past. Our great need is for more faithful men and our 
message should be, what I try to make my own, the purity and unity of the 
church, 


A CONFERENCE WITH CHINESE LEADERS 


We laid this whole question of the present political, 
social, educational and religious situation in China before 
a large group of the ablest and most influential younger 
Chinese leaders who were together in one city, and asked 
them whether the general view which I have stated here is 
correct. No better judgment of present conditions could 
be framed than the composite judgment which they ex- 
pressed. They were heads of schools, teachers and business 
men, some connected with the government and some 
quite independent. It will be fairer not to identify them 
further. 
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‘The political and social situation,’ the first speaker 
said, ‘is quite dark. Four years ago it was very bright 
but there was too great haste. It was easy then for new 
men to reach public office. Now the wave has subsided. 
The old element is largely in control again, but the mind 
of the people has been opened and their thoughts will 
not go backward. And we realize that here, among the 
thoughts of the people, our work is to be found. We used 
to say that if the political machine could be changed all 
would be right, and we gave ourselves to the study of 
government and to the effort to change government. Of the 
ten thousand students in Japan in those days most were 
studying politics. Well, the machine has been changed and 
the form of government altered and things are as they were. 
So now men are trying to change the material out of which 
the machine is made. They have come to the opinion that 
we must go back to fundamentals, and deal with social 
elements and the raw materials of the nation. The new 
tendency is quiet but it is real.’ 

‘I have been back in China only a little while,’ said the 
second speaker, ‘ but I think China is making progress in 
all these four lines. If there are signs of reaction, neverthe- 
less the main currents are onward and the backward move- 
ments are only eddies in a running stream. In govern- 
mental affairs there has been great progress in comparison 
with the old day. There really has been a national awaken- 
ing. The Revolution was only one of the signs of it. We 
must not exaggerate the Revolution and then be disap- 
pointed with our exaggeration. It was only a sign of a real 
movement that preceded it and that lasts after it. And 
probably the Revolution was too sudden. Young and 
inexperienced men rushed into government and were not 
able to carry the responsibility of it, so the older men came 
back. Nevertheless they have kept many of the new men 
as indispensable and while they are subordinate they are 
still wielding influence. Socially a revolution sometimes 
works more harm than good and it does not change moral 
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practices. Some of the old evils, like concubinage, con- 
tinue, Still I believe that this practice is increasingly 
condemned. I know some men whose fathers kept con- 
cubines who have resolved not to do so. It is true that 
most of these men live in treaty ports and owe their higher 
moral view to foreign influence. The existence of the evil 
in higher circles makes it hard to fight the matter openly 
because there is no real freedom of speech. Educationally 
there is much uneasiness but there is also real progress. 
The president has declared that he is going to pay special 
attention to education. His acts endorse his word. He 
has been giving his own money and the money of the state 
for the establishment of schools and the preparation of 
text books. This has brought a new life into education. 
Religiously I have not heard much of the restoration of 
old beliefs. Several years ago there was a movement to 
promote Confucianism but this has lost its ardour and the 
men who promoted it are now silent. The present situation 
is not so gloomy as some think. Many influences are 
working for the uplift of China—education, communica- 
tions, the Christian churches with their schools and 
hospitals, the magazines and the press; the forces of these 
movements cannot be stopped. If the number of men 
willing to sacrifice for China can be increased there is no 
need of fear.’ 

‘The apparent restoration of old beliefs is not wholly 
bad,’ added the first speaker. ‘In the Revolution men 
were too hasty and negative. Now people say, and I think 
there is some justification of their view, that until we have 
something better to take the place of the old, they had 
better retain the old. There is a new that is better, but 
until it is given to the people, is it not better that they 
should adhere to the little that they have ?’ 

‘It is hard for us who live in the country and in the 
midst of the movements that are under way to form a true 
judgment,’ said the third speaker. ‘We may be affected 
by some backward tendency and feel unhappy or by some 
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forward movement and feel unduly elated. But on the 
whole we are hopeful and, I believe, have a right to be so. 
If our friends abroad will have patience with us we will 
succeed. The country is large and its customs are old. 
Anything new must come slowly and the new men must 
grow up into power through experience. In the days of the 
Revolution a friend of mine was made chief of the foreign 
office in one of the provinces. He was a good efficient 
Christian man, but he was young and inexperienced and 
the people had not acquired faith in him, and in the face of 
his new and great responsibilities he lost faith in himself 
and failed. This happened in many places and it was 
what helped to bring the old men back. But the leaven 
has been put into the flour, the new life into the nation. 
The backward movements and the hindrances are only 
eddies in the stream or pebbles in its course. I feel en- 
couraged at the thought that God is depending on us and 
will help us, and also because we are not alone in our struggle 
but have friends who are praying for us. We beg them 
not to despair. The fruit will yet appear.’ 

‘I am a man from the backwoods,’ said the fourth 
speaker, who, though he came from an inland city, was as 
a matter of fact one of the most widely experienced men in 
the group, ‘and I do not understand these great problems 
and I am naturally a pessimist. As to political conditions, 
I don’t know. A man told me that the Revolution was no 
use, that the people were unchanged, the squeezing was 
worse and bribes more common and the nation poorer. 
The birth-rate gives us more ignorance than the schools 
dispel. The old style private schools are gone. What 
can be done? Will a pail of water quench a great fire ? 
We men ought to make the new conscience. Have we 
done this? Many students have gone abroad to study. 
They come back puffed up, talking English, foreignized, 
wanting to be served. Have the returned students done 
much to better our conditions? How can we get good 
students from abroad to change the economic conditions 
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in China ? We must get them from abroad or else produce 
them in China, and we had better produce them here if we 
want to keep them Chinese, as we must do if they are to 
lead the people. Our problem is an economic problem. 
Our soldiers wear watches. Our people carry umbrellas. 
We have taken to foreign shoes, but we make none of these 
things. We import them all. We have not even a tannery. 
The people say, “‘ You Christians started the sentiment 
for a republic and now you have no men who can lead us 
or carry it through.”’’ 

‘ The present situation,’ said the fifth speaker, ‘is very 
amorphous, intangible, inchoate. We can hardly say any- 
thing definite about it. Of course China is making pro- 
gress, just as the world is even during this great war. 
If we believe in God or religion we must believe this. The 
trouble is that we are tempted to look simply at a cross 
section. We are not far-sighted enough. We don’t see 
the whole historic stream as God does. If we take the 
long view we can be hopeful, but when we come down 
to details and face facts we see the things that are very 
dark. It is a time of reaction. There is a tendency to go 
back to the old order and to make order and not progress 
the rule of life. Of course we must have order but not as 
opposed to progress. There may be order, such as the 
business men want for trade, which is the very enemy of 
progress. Progress relates to the free expansion of the 
individual. We have less freedom for this than we had 
under the Manchus. The Confucian movement, so far as 
there is one, is simply political. The president is not a 
religious man. His motive is simply the desire for order. 
Confucius lived in times of war and his whole influence was 
exerted for the establishment of order, not in the interest 
of life and progress. And it is just so with Confucianism 
to-day. Its authority is being used wholly for order and 
against progress. The old men are in the saddle. There 
is a revival of the old superstitions. I see in this city the 
repair of the temples on every hand. As to society, I think 
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a social conscience is being created, as against bribery, for 
example. As to education, the appropriations for it have 
been reduced here and elsewhere and thirty per cent of 
what the government gets is spent for police, for the sake of 
order which is the cessation of progress.’ 

‘I differ entirely,’ broke in the third speaker, ‘ with regard 
to the rebuilding of the temples. Not one-half of them have 
been rebuilt. The others are still torn down and the idols 
thrown away. Some schools have been closed, but they 
were mushroom enterprises. On the other hand, look at the 
new schools which are growing up and which are really 
suited to our needs. My sister went to one of the first new 
schools and my father remarked that since she went she 
was no longer willing to make her own shoes or to do a 
girl’s proper work in the home. We were going wrong in 
many of our new ways and we had to change. I am not 
discouraged.’ 

‘I too,’ said the second speaker, ‘had heard that the 
number of schools had decreased and I looked into the 
matter and learned from the Minister of Education that 
the number had increased and that the 1,600,000 pupils 
reported a year ago are now 2,100,000.’ 

‘This backward movement,’ said a sixth member of 
the group, ‘is by no means all bad. We have our own four- 
thousand-year-old civilization and we need and ought to 
take time to assimilate the new to the old. The new can’t 
be built on nothing. It ought to be built on the good of 
the past and we were in danger of throwing that good away 
with the evil.’ 

‘I also,’ said a seventh, ‘am optimistic. When the 
dawn comes the sky is darkest. I am a Christian and I 
appreciate the emphasis which Christianity lays on spiritual 
things, but I think that a large part of our need in China 
to-day is industrial. How can you build a church or a 
society out of men and women and children who work 
twelve and some eighteen hours a day, seven days in the 
week, to earn a bare living ?’ 
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As the conference closed all turned to one recognized as 
a true man, a true leader, and a true Chinese. What did 
he have to say ? 

‘I have some answers to give,’ said he, ‘to the ques- 
tions that have been raised, but it is late and I will not say 
them. I will only ask our American friends to carry our 
greetings and gratitude to the United States, thanking 
the people there for all that they have done for us through 
their missionary work, for their national friendship, and for 
the return of the Boxer indemnity, which we appreciate, 
although it is true that those funds were China’s funds and 
that it was simply an act of justice in returning to China 
her own. I believe that it is true that God is laying on 
us great responsibilities, that He expects us to lead China 
and to make it a Chinese China, but we are not ready yet 
to stand all alone. We need the friendship of unselfish 
peoples. Some may be disposed to say to us, “‘ You cannot 
do the work that needs to be done. We wish to help China 
and we will come to your assistance.” No. No nation 
can help us. China must be left to help herself. Not even 
America can help us. If China cannot heal her own evils 
and work out her own problems and accomplish her own 
mission, no one can doit for her. And she can do it for herself 
if she is not interfered with. I speak plainly. There ought 
to be only friendship and fullness of trust and generous 
and unselfish helpfulness between Japan and China. There 
ought not to be suspicions and boycotts and unfriendliness. 
The Japanese yellow papers talk about the inferiority of 
China, the impossibility of reforms and the division of the 
country. The thoughts of the Japanese people are misled 
and the Chinese read these things and are both grieved 
and goaded by them. Why does not Japan seek to win 
the love of China? She has had an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to do it in the case of the tens of thousands of 
students from China who have studied in Tokyo. Let 
Japan remember what China has given her in the past in 
art and literature and philosophy, and let her be generous 
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and just and patient now until we have had time to deal 
with our gigantic task and to achieve it.’ 


To this task these men, and scores of men and women 
like them, are devotedly bending themselves. Turning 
aside from political ambitions they are devoting their lives 
to the great work of social and educational regeneration 
which they realize needs to be done within Chinese life 
and character. To some of them, nevertheless, political 
opportunity has opened, and in high and low places they 
are giving the nation enlightened and patriotic service. 
Others of them in private life are laying out their souls 
where they see the need to be greatest. Mrs Cheo of 
Nanking is a representative of this large and growing 
company who are building the new China. Three years 
ago when the southern soldiers were returning after the 
Revolution they brought with them to Nanking hundreds 
of boys and girls whom they were carrying south as house- 
hold slaves. The children were taken from them in 
Nanking and given to Mrs Cheo. For a time the Republic 
supported them and then discontinued its support until 
through the appeal of friendly missionaries it was resumed. 
The same friendship was compelled more than once at the 
risk of life to protect the orphanage against the brutality 
of soldiers in the second revolution. Six hundred orphans 
are cared for now in the orphanage with a discipline, a 
management, a practicalness of education and a tenderness 
of sympathy such as could be envied in any other land. 
And the whole institution and its wonderful work rests 
on a frail little slip of a Chinese woman who fears no man 
and loves only God and duty. 

The two conditions of all progress are steadfastness 
and mobility. Are not both these conditions met in the 
Chinese people? What people possess more steadfast- 
ness ? Three centuries ago the Manchus overthrew the 
Chinese, but who, really, was overthrown? For those 
three centuries the Chinese kept the line of racial cleavage 
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sharp and distinct, subtly drained away the energies of 
their conquerors, and now after two hundred and fifty 
years of steadfastness of purpose have broken the hated 
yoke. Where on earth is there any other nation with such 
abiding qualities of stability and endurance? And only 
those who are ignorant of Chinese history can think of 
the Chinese as impassive or immobile. No nation has ever 
been shaken by mightier upheavals or responded more 
readily to new ideals or shown a more unflinching will for 
moral change. There are many who would regard the 
wiping out of the saloon and the liquor traffic in the West 
as child’s play in comparison with the suppression of the 
opium traffic and the annihilation of the opium habit in 
China, and yet within a period of ten years China has 
broken and burned up these chains. Not once did we 
smell opium where twenty years ago its odours were in 
every Chinese city. Not once did we see an opium victim 
although twenty years ago they could be found on every 
highway. The moral enthusiasm and energy with which 
China wiped out the opium curse is a proof that she is equal 
to any moral reform or can be made equal by the energies 
of the Christian faith. 
RosBert E. SPEER 
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HINDU DEVOTIONAL MYSTICISM 


By NICOL MACNICOL, D.Litt. 


Ir is no new thing to realize the essentially mystical char- 
acter of very much that is best in Hinduism. But the fact 
has been presented afresh with peculiar persuasiveness 
in several books recently published. Of these the most 
notable have been, of course, the works of Rabindranath 
Tagore, so pervaded by the delicate charm of the mystic 
thought of India, so suggestive of its subtlety and tender- 
ness. But lest we should think that we have here only 
an ornament of life, and not also a source of strength and 
sanctity, there has come the autobiography of the poet’s 
father, the Maharshi, disclosing the mystical character of 
his piety. The republication of this book with an intro- 
duction by Miss Underhill, the leading interpreter of western 
mysticism, and, more recently, the appearance of a trans- 
lation under the joint auspices of Rabindranath Tagore 
and Miss Underhill of a selection from the poems of Kabir, 
have emphasized the kinship of this type of thought in 
East and West and the preciousness of much that is the 
common experience and confession of all devout men for 
whom, whatever the religion they profess, there have been 
unsealed the hidden fountains. Nothing but great gain can 
come to the cause of religion and of the coming kingdom 
of God by these disclosures, showing as they do, often with 
a wonderful poignancy and beauty, that, if we dig deep 
enough, ‘the root in every man is Christ.’ As we see the 
winds of His Spirit lifting into storm or calming into peace 
the hearts alike of ancient Indian seekers and of their sons 
and successors to-day, we receive a new assurance that 
God can find Himself abundantly in such hearts when once 
they awake to the great discovery of Him in Christ Jesus. 
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At the same time we see in Indian mysticism the perils 
that beset the Indian soul in this high quest, the temptations 
before which it is too apt to fall. The mystic way is a 
path, as the Indian sage might say, ‘ narrow as a razor’s 
edge,’ beset with pitfalls, and the mystic vices of the West 
are not always the same as those which have in the past 
betrayed the Indian seeker. While Indian mysticism, 
then, may still form a bridge to bear men’s souls to God, 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, there is that 
also in it, we shall find, that forms a barrier between Him 
and them, and of which, if it is He to whose feet they 
would come, the Indian mystic must beware. 

Mysticism in its simplest definition is the endeavour 
which sets before itself as its goal direct, unmediated union 
of the soul with God. It is thus religion in its most intense 
and vital form. It is found everywhere and may break 
through the crust of the most formal and superstitious 
worship if only the soul awakes and stirs. But while that 
is so, there are certain psychological climates in which more 
than in others it appears to be present and to flourish, 
growing often with a morbid growth. Such a climate 
India certainly seems to provide for this mood of mind. 
Its prevailing monism, on the one hand, and the super- 
stitious belief, on the other, in the power of magic spells 
have helped to encourage in India, as nowhere else, the 
quietism and self-hypnotization that are peculiar perils of 
the mystic. But apart from these exaggerations, against 
which the theist scarcely need be warned, the fact that for 
India always God has been recognized far more fully as 
immanent than as transcendent at once betrays the secret 
of this widespread mysticism and of much of its peculiar 
beauty, while at the same time it suggests a lack that we 
may find in it. For the Indian sages God so fills the 
universe—they are so vividly aware of Him in all things 
near or far (‘ thou art the dark-blue bee, thou art the green 
parrot with red eyes, thou art the thunder-cloud, the seasons, 
the seas ’)—that union with Him becomes easy, and the 
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danger may be that it appears to them too easy. One is 
not conscious in their books of the obstacles in the way, 
or at least of some very formidable ones, as one is in the 
Old Testament. It is wholly untrue, of course, to hold, 
as has been held, that there was no mysticism in the re- 
ligion of Israel. The Hebrew prophets certainly saw God 
face to face and knew Him by an immediate intuition. 
But union with a God realized primarily as transcendent 
is not easily attained. When God’s immanence is the chief 
thought before the seeker it is in nature rather than in the 
moral world, or, if in the moral world, then rather in the 
relationships of natural piety that He is sought and dis- 
cerned, and there is a grace, a beauty in the vision, such 
as shines from every page of Rabindranath Tagore’s poems, 
as of those of many an earlier poet-saint. The transcendent 
God, discovered in the earthquake and the storm and in 
the tempests of the soul, is One with whom fellowship is 
far more difficult to compass. In the experience of the 
saints to whom He is chiefly presented in this aspect there 
is, more than in the case of others, strain, effort, spiritual 
agony. There is less mysticism, but it is deeper. The 
attainment of his goal by the Indian saint is easier, his 
experience, it may be, shallower, but it is often more 
gracious, more beautiful. 

There are in India, as elsewhere, both speculative and 
devotional mystics; that is, there are those whom the 
interpretation of the universe primarily occupies, and there 
are those whom, to the exclusion of almost all else, the 
needs of the heart absorb. The third category into which 
they have been sometimes divided, that of nature mystics, 
is hardly separable in India from the former two. There 
both the speculative and devotional mystics find spirit 
present and overflowing in every form of natural life. The 
premises of their thought ensure that this is so, for in God, 
in the words of Kabir—who is echoing a verse of the Gitaé 
—‘the worlds are being told like beads.’ But the danger 
here, a danger manifest on many a page of ancient Indian 
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speculation, is that the spirit so discerned in nature is not 
given all its sovereign rights. The higher is assimilated to 
the lower. India is full of pantheism, and the Indian mind 
is deeply infected with its consequent obliteration of dis- 
tinctions that are vital to the moral life and to personal 
religion. A ‘holy man,’ sitting by the wayside in his 
saffron robe, when asked how many gods there are, replied, 
‘Two,’ pointing to his two eyes. This view, so subtly 
expressed, is deeply characteristic of India and fatally 
infects its religious life, poisoning the springs of true devo- 
tion. It is not, however, with this speculative mysticism 
that we would here concern ourselves, but with those who 
by the vision of a sincere -heart see God, and who hear His 
voice in all the world about them. These are the devotional 
mystics who make use of nature and of the experiences of 
common life with perfect freedom and naturalness as allies 
of their thoughts of God and of their desire to find Him. 
They are not like Boehme who needed a revelation before 
plants ‘turned with loosened tongue to talk with him.’ 
Not so much the more majestic and awful aspects of the 
world—which testify rather to the divine transcendence— 
but the flowers and birds and all the homely incidents of 
life speak to them of God and of the soul. Every page 
of the Gitdnjali and of the translations from Kabir testifies 
to this, and those who are acquainted with works of other 
poet-saints which have not been translated could adduce 
from them a hundred parallels. The cow with her calf, 
the ferryman bearing the traveller in his coracle across the 
stream, the beggar at the door, the moon-bird Chakor that 
is supposed to feed upon the moonbeams, the rain-bird 
wailing for the rain, ‘the swan taking its flight to the lake 
beyond the mountains ’—such simple emblems as these are 
used continually to bear testimony to the compassionate 
heart of God and to the hungry heart of man. 

This use of nature is closely similar to that which our 
Lord habitually makes of it in His parables and His dis- 
courses. There is a real kinship between His outlook on 
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the world and theirs. In spite of their mdya doctrine, 
this is for many of these simple-hearted seekers, as it was 
for Christ, God’s world, where His heart is manifest. 
Unwearied He bears up the universe ; 
How light a burden I! 


Does not His care the frog within the stone 
With food supply ? 


The bird, the creeping thing, lays up no store ; 
This great One knows their need. 

And if I, Tuka, cast on Him my load, 

Will not His mercy heed? 


That is the cry of a Maratha poet of the seventeenth century. 
Some verses from an earlier Maratha poet, who lived in 
the thirteenth century, will illustrate their wealth in 
symbol and in allegory, so prodigal that it sometimes 
almost appears to confound the worlds of the seen and 
the unseen. This poet is describing those whom he calls 
the ‘ great-souled,’ that is those who by devotion have 
attained to fellowship with God. 


They bathe in Wisdom; then their hunger stay 
With Perfectness; lo, all in green array 
The leaves of Peace are they. 


Buds of Attainment these; columns they are 
In Valour’s hall; of Joy fetched from afar 
Each a full water-jar. 


With pearls of Peace their iumbs they beautify ; 
Within their minds, as in a scabbard, I, 
The All-indweller, lie. 


Therefore their love waxes unceasingly— 
These great-souled ones; not the least rift can be 
Betwixt their hearts and me. 


This use of symbolism is essentially mystical and reveals 
the intense preoccupation of those poets with the interests 
of the soul. The common sights and scenes about them 


are elements of the spiritual world through which they 
touch and know it. 
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It is a characteristic of the mystical spirit at its best 
that it combines this intimacy with the life of nature, this 
keen apprehension of its secret with a denial of the world 
and a sense of being a stranger in it. To maintain an 
equilibrium between these two points of view has always 
been the difficult task of the saint. St Francis accom- 
plished it to an unusual degree, and it would seem that 
in their sympathy with all the forms of life about them 
many of the Indian seekers were closely akin to him, 
though they had not his passionate spirit of self-sacrifice. 
As he loved his little sisters the birds, so did Tuk&ram, the 
Maratha poet, so that when set to drive them from the 
cornfields he had not the heart to rob them of the food 
they needed no less than he. One of the great mystic 
symbols of the West is that of life as a pilgrimage, a toil- 
some quest for God. This idea is not so often—as far 
at least as one student’s acquaintance with Indian de- 
votional writers goes—described by them under that as 
under other and no less impressive figures. Though the 
pilgrim to a distant shrine, dusty and travel-worn, is 
familiar in every Indian landscape, yet this conception, 
constantly recurrent as it is in the popular religious litera- 
ture, is more frequently presented under other images. 
One of those that is made use of by Tukaram has in its 
Indian context peculiar pathos and significance. He 
compares himself to a child-bride leaving her mother’s 
house for that of her mother-in-law. It is difficult to 
convey even through a free translation more than a very 
little of what the lines suggest to an Indian reader. 


As the bride looks back to her mother’s house 
And goes, but with dragging feet,— 

Even so it is with my soul, O God, 

That thou and I may meet. 


As a child cries out and is sore distressed, 
When its mother it cannot see, 

As a fish that is taken from out the wave, 
So ’tis, says Tuka, with me. 
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The figures of a child that has lost its mother and of a fish 
taken from the water are frequently employed and are 
deeply significant of the sense that this poet and others 
like him had of man’s need and desire for God. But the 
poignancy of the picture that the first verse presents is 
something that it is impossible for anyone but an Indian 
fully to appreciate. There is a world of pathos in the 
figure it calls up of the little Indian girl leaving her 
‘mother’s house ’—a word rich with all the significance 
of our word ‘home ’—and leaving it for the strange and 
loveless atmosphere of the house of her mother-in-law 
and her husband. The homesickness of the child as 
she looks back is for Tukaéram a symbol of the long- 
ing of his heart for ‘ Keshava’—for ‘God who is his 
home.’ 

The longing for God and the satisfaction that is found 
in His fellowship are described by a rich variety of symbols. 
One of the most frequent, in Tukaram at least, is that 
of the babe at his mother’s breast. Tulsi Das, Kabir, 
Namdev and he all compare the soul finding its true element 
in God to the fish that cannot live and breathe but in the 
sea. But perhaps the symbol that, more than any other, 
takes the place in Indian mysticism that is taken in the 
mysticism of the West by the pilgrimage of the soul is 
that of the crossing of a river in a boat. By the Maratha 
saints and by Kabir, in the meditations of Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore and in the poems of his son, this 
picture is again and again made use of to represent man’s 
perilous passage to what is sometimes God’s bosom and 
sometimes a land unknown, but what is perhaps to most 
both of these at once. It is strange that to the West death 
is the dark river to be crossed, but to India it is not death 
but life. ‘ Your Friend,’ says Kabir, ‘ stands on the other 
shore.’ Taking a wise guru for his ferryman, and em- 
barking on the boat of a surrendered spirit, the traveller 
crosses the perilous waters safely to the place of union and 
of bliss. A simpler picture is the following : 
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Launch upon the sea of life, 

Fear not aught that thou mayst meet. 
Stout the ship of Pandurang ; 

Not a wave shall wet thy feet. 


Many a saint awaits thee there, 
Standing on the further shore. 
Haste, says Tuka, haste away ; 
Follow those have gone before. 


Certainly men before whose eyes such pictures as 
these were continually rising have minds deeply dyed 
of mysticism. They belong to the company of visionaries 
for whom the things unseen and afar are the most near 
and real of all things. It is true that it is a differentia of 
all their thought that the world that is denied is not so 
much a world of evil, though that conception is by no 
means absent, as a world of bondage. The deliverance 
that they seek is not, however, in the case of those men of 
devotion, absorption in an abyss of nothingness. They 
recognize that that is, perhaps, the supreme goal, and 
they pay respectful tribute to the high intellectual path 
of knowledge which leads there and to those who travel 
by that path. But it is not for them. They deliberately 
turn away from it to find in fellowship with God what their 
hearts desire. Their conclusion may not be logical, but 
mysticism is not logical. ‘So dear to them is the path 
of bhakti,’ says one of them, ‘that they reckon as of no 
account the final liberation.’ Bhakti is the method of ap- 
proach to God by love and trust, and compared with it 
knowledge, Tukaram declares, is ‘a stringless lute.’ It 
is ever the argument of love that they pursue, and they 
pursue it with a boldness that is characteristic of all 
mystics. They are sure not only of their own hunger for 
God but of God’s for them, and sometimes echo even the 
claim of Eckhart that ‘God can as little do without us 
as we without Him.’ ‘ He calls himself his worshippers’ 
debtor,’ says Tukaéram; ‘he is ever grateful to them.’ 
Krishna is represented by another poet as thinking thus 
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of his devotee : ‘ If all sense of separation and of self-hood 
were to vanish from him and he were to realize ‘“‘ lam He,” 
then what would I do, left all alone ?’ 

There are few of the characteristic marks of the mysti- 
cism of the West that are not reproduced in greater or 
less measure in the devout experience of these Indian 
saints. ‘Self-naughting’ is recognized by them to be 
necessary for approach to God just as it was by the author 
of the Theologia Germanica or by St Catherine of Siena. 
* When all love of the I and the mine is dead,’ says Kabir, 
‘then the work of the Lord is done.’ It would be sur- 
prising indeed if, in an ardour for God so passionate and 
so human as this Indian mysticism displays, the imagery 
of the bridegroom and the bride, so often made use of by 
the devout feeling of Christian saints, were not found here 
also. It is, as a matter of fact, so prominent in some 
of the Indian bhakti sects as to form practically their sole 
symbol of the relation of the soul to God. This appears 
presently to have consequences which are in most cases 
fatal to the spirituality of the worship. When Krishna 
is the ‘ sole male ’ and ‘ all besides are females,’ a gross and 
sensual imagination has manifestly begun to usurp the 
place of true devotion. If the figure of Christ could not 
always exorcize that evil spirit from Christian mysticism 
in some of its degenerate forms, is it strange that that of 
Krishna on the contrary should have often called it up? 
These types of Indian mystical devotion may be passed 
by here as morbid growths inevitably appearing in re- 
ligious contexts with no ideal figure at their centre such 
as Christ. But in the religious life of such saints as Kabir 
and Tukariém these gross suggestions have little or no 
place. We have seen that for Tukéram the symbol that 
most draws his heart is that of the mother with her babe. 
A few of his abhangs indeed describe the devout worshipper 
under the image of a woman addressing her paramour, but 
these are so few that they may be ignored. This, however, 
one cannot fail to note, that in all the Indian symbolism 
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that represents even in the most touching and beautiful 
forms the relations of the divine and human lovers it is 
the fervour, the generosity, the compassion, the trust of 
that love on the one side or the other that are present 
to the thought of the saint. It is seldom the case, as it 
is so often in Christian symbol, and as it is especially in 
this symbol of the bridegroom and the bride, that their 
purity and faithfulness are also emphasized. When the 
Bible metaphor makes use of the picture of a lawless love 
such as that of the Radha of the Krishna story it is to 
describe the nation that has forsaken God and rebelled 
against Him. In their use of the symbol of the bride- 
groom and the bride the Christian saints suggest a true 
marriage relationship and no lawless love—‘no dubious 
spiritualizing of earthly ecstacies, but a lifelong bond that 
shall never be lost or broken.’ ? 

It is a thankless task to point out the limitations and 
defects of a spirit of devotion so sincere and so intense. 
No other country surely presents such a drama of desire 
as does the religious history of India. Its saints stand 
upon the bank of the river of life with an inextinguishing 
longing in their eyes, ‘tendentesque manus ripe ulterioris 
amore.’ We see in them men seeking not God’s gifts but 
God Himself. ‘ The seekers,’ said Cromwell, ‘are the next 
best sect to the finders.’ But dare we say that these are 
not ‘finders’? ‘I have tasted sweetness at his feet,’ says 
Tukaéram. He claims to have found a peace such that 
‘the threefold fever has passed utterly away.’ The 
question rather is, did that peace send him back strong 
to bear and suffer among men and for men? Quietism, 
the tranquillity that is forgetfulness of duty and of the 
claims of love, has ever been the chief peril that attends 
the mystic spirit, and nowhere more closely than in India. 
It is probable that Tukaérim the shopkeeper and Kabir 
the weaver escaped it more than most. They did not 


flee the world but found God’s presence in the homely 
1 Evelyn Underhill, Mysticésm, p. 512. 
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incidents of daily life. It does not appear that what Kabir 
calls ‘the music of the forgetting of sorrows’ lulled them 
to a slothful self-absorption. But on the other hand it 
manifestly did not fill them with the ‘strength to be 
sacrificed and save.’ Nothing testifies with such finality 
to this lack in Hindu mysticism even at its highest as 
does the fact that there is in it no impulse to intercession 
formen. The prayers of the saints are for their own needs. 
The Bodhisattvas of later Buddhism are ready to forgo 
Nirvana in the ardour of their compassion, so that they 
may save creatures. But these Hindu saints, while they 
are willing to renounce the empty prize of liberation, do 
not dream of doing so for the sake of sinning, suffering men. 

Lo, in the empty world apart 

I hearken, waiting thy footfall. 


When Tukaram says this he betrays that to him it appears 
that he is nearest to the God he seeks when the world 
is emptiest about him. In the last analysis even for such 
human and tender hearts as Tukaéram and Kabir devout 
experience is ‘ a flight of the lonely soul to the lonely God.’ 
At the same time the faith of these saints is without 
question the very salt of Indian religion. To them and 
to their experience devout spirits still turn to feed their 
souls. It would indeed be a mistake to deny the real 
religious value of much in the meditations of the ancient 
Upanisads. With much that appears to us arid specula- 
tion, there is also in them a sense of the all-enveloping 
One which, as the devout Indian broods upon them, seems 
to enfold his troubled heart, bringing it peace. This need 
not be an opiate but a calming and restoring experience. 
* Self-submergence,’ as P. C. Mozoomdar affirms, should 
not conflict with ‘devout self-remembrance.’ But for 
@ more various comfort the devout men of to-day turn 
to those human voices that speak the people’s language 
and express the plain heart’s needs. To reformers such as 
the late M. G. Ranade and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Tukaram 
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has been a fountain of daily spiritual refreshment. His 
abhangs also provide a large portion of the hymn book of 
the Prarthana Samaj. There is no reason why his limita- 
tions should bind those who make this use of his experience 
any more than do those of the psalmists in the case of 
the Christian worshipper. If he was an idolater and had 
little sense of his responsibility for others, these things 
need not be true of those who to-day are helped by his 
example to seek like him the feet of God. Intercession 
is beginning to have place in the worship of the modern 
Indian theist, and the ancient mysticism may help to create 
in him a spirit not of passivity but of ‘ wise passiveness.’ 
Certainly the Indian saints, if we exclude Buddha, have 
not been among the ‘ great actives’ of mysticism. We 
see also that only a few of them successfully avoided on 
the one hand the peril of losing themselves in the ‘ divine 
darkness ’ of absorption, and on the other that of finding 
themselves in the company of a gross and sensual deity. 
Indian devotional mysticism has had to steer a safe way 
between these two dangers that threaten it, Krishnaism 
and Brahmaism. But the strength of these temptations 
that beset it reveals to us all the more clearly the depth 
and intensity of the longing for divine fellowship that has 
overcome them. And as with the mystics of the West, so 
with the mystic temper of India, its safeguard against 
these temptations will be found when it possesses at the 
heart of its devotional fervour the figure of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is surely not a law of mysticism, as the Ritsch- 
lians assert, that ‘its yearning after God Himself cannot 
endure the historical.’ The devotion of these Indian 
saints longs for concrete supports of their faith in God. 
Their instinct selects whatever is least unworthy in the 
legends of the gods. Even Kabir, who has turned from 
Purana and Koran in disgust, remembers gladly that 
‘Dhruva, Prahlad and Shukadeva’ drank of the waters 
that he is seeking and had their thirst satisfied. They 
turn from their speculations and their dreams to accept 
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joyfully the confirmation of their hopes in God that His 
presence in the life of nature seems to bring. Therefore 
surely they should not find in Christ anything other than 
the crown of their desires. They will find in Him at the 
same time their safeguard against the perils of the mystic 
spirit and especially of the mystic spirit of India. This we 
may confidently affirm since ‘many of the great contem- 
platives of the West have found that deliberate meditation 
upon the humanity of Christ was a necessity if they were 
to retain a healthy and well-balanced inner life.’ * 

It may be asked how far those characteristics which 
we have found in the older saints and which are repro- 
duced in the best representatives of the samaj movement, 
in Debendranath Tagore and P. C. Mozoomdar, in M. G. 
Ranade and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, are revealing them- 
selves also in the Indian Christian church. As regards 
the church in the Marathi area there is one indication at 
least that this mystic spirit is finding in Christ its home, 
its ‘ mother’s house.’ Mr N. V. Tilak is not only a leader 
in the Christian church but a poet of the true stock of 
Tukaram and Kabir. He has the same love for the things 
of nature and of daily experience round about him that 
they had and the same insight into their inner significance. 
And he has the same desire also for fellowship with God. 
The hymn book of the Christian church has been enriched 
by him in many directions, but in none more remarkably 
than in those hymns that treat of life in Christ and com- 
munion with God. The Christian community as they use 
these hymns enter by their means into an inheritance 
that is theirs by right of birth, but an inheritance that 
has been infinitely enriched by its consecration in Christ 
Jesus. Surely much may be hoped in the future from 
such a soil with such an enrichment. 


Nico. MAcNIcoL 
1 Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, p. 144. 





























SWEDISH MISSIONS 


By KARL FRIES 


SWEDEN began independent work in the world mission 
field in the middle of the last century. Individual mission- 
aries had previously made contributions, sometimes of 
great value, in the service of foreign organizations, and 
societies had been formed with the purpose of acting as 
auxiliaries to these organizations. But the rising tide of 
religious life sought expression in more definite work. 
The claim for independent Swedish missions became so 
strong as to compel the Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsen 
(National Missionary Society), formed in 1856, to resolve 
upon founding a training institute and starting a mission 
of itsown. The character of this society in so far resembles 
that of the British Church Missionary Society that it is 
an independent organization working in close contact with 
the established church. 

In looking over the mission field of to-day, where more 
than 400 Swedish men and women are giving their lives 
to the service of Christ in spreading His Gospel in Africa, 
India and China, attention is still fastened on the mission 
field chosen by the National Missionary Society at the 
beginning of its career, not only because of the admirable 
perseverance of the society and its missionaries, but also 
because of the importance and the potentialities of the 
nation which is the object of the mission. 


East AFRICA 


The first secretary of the society—at present professor 
emeritus of the University of Upsala—W. Rudin, turned 
for advice in the choice of a mission field to the leader 
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of the Hermannsburg Mission, Ludwig Harms. Through 
him they were directed towards a people in the centre 
of Africa which had become known to the explorer and 
missionary Ludwig Krapf as one of the most vigorous and 
superior races of Africa, the Gallas, living in the highlands 
south-east of Abyssinia. This people is still one of the 
comparatively few African races that have not been to 
a large extent brought under the influence of Islam. If 
they were gained for Christianity they would exercise a 
great influence over the surrounding countries, but the 
difficulty is to reach them. 

When the National Missionary Society struck out for 
the Galla people it was hoped that easy access would be 
gained through the Christian church of Abyssinia. The 
first missionaries settled in the borderland between that 
country and Egypt and began work among the Kunama 
people living there. Climatic and political conditions 
combined to frustrate for a long time the efforts which 
had at first begun successfully. The hope of winning 
support from the Abyssinian church failed entirely, though 
not immediately. On the contrary, when the mission- 
aries left Kunama in 1870 they found an open door 
for reform work among the Abyssinian Christians, but 
suddenly in 1876 the murder of one of the missionaries 
and the expulsion of the others for a long time put a stop 
to progress in this direction. Since Italy in 1889 con- 
quered the northern part of Abyssinia steady progress 
has attended the mission work. A new era can be dated 
from 1897. The languages spoken in these parts are 
Tigrinya and Tigré, both of which have received their 
first literature through the missionaries. A large part of 
the Bible and many other books have been printed. Most 
prominent as a linguist is Mr Rikard Sundstrém, who 
has also distinguished himself as an archaeologist. Pro- 
gress is now being made not only among the peoples more 
or less affected by Abyssinian Christianity but also among 
the Mohammedans. 
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Finding the way to the Gallas through Abyssinia closed, 
the society in 1881 made an effort to reach them along 
the line Suakin-Berbera-Khartum. The expedition reached 
Famaka at the Galla frontier, but there had to turn. After 
the death of the leader the attempt was not renewed in 
this direction, but in 1885 another expedition sought to 
enter the country from the east through Shoa, but the 
reigning prince Menelik, afterwards Negus of Abyssinia, 
took back his promise of giving them free passage. 

Since 1893 systematic progress has been made along 
the line from Lamo and Kismayo through Jubaland. 
Political disturbances prevented the founding of a station 
among the Boranna Gallas where all preparations had been 
made. A considerable number of Gallas are, however, 
being influenced through this mission which, beside its 
chief aim, has successfully taken up work among Moham- 
medans of the Somali and Gosha tribes. At the outset, 
the method of influencing Gallas outside their own country 
was tried. Slaves from inland who had been brought to 
Massaua were trained at Mokullo, which was the leading 
station of the mission. One of these liberated slaves, 
Onesimus Nesib, was baptized in 1872. He has done a 
most remarkable literary work by translating the whole 
Bible into Galla. He has also written a number of 
Christian books as well as a large dictionary. 

Other young men from among those trained at Mokullo 
in 1877 followed the caravans through Abyssinia to Jimma, 
and settled there. They have held the fort ever since with 
extraordinary faithfulness. Two have died, one is still 
there. In 1897 reinforcements joined them and were warmly 
welcomed by the Waleka Gallas. A Swedish missionary 
has for many years been settled in Adis Ababa, the capital 
of Abyssinia. He distributes Bibles on a large scale and is 
able to do pioneering work for the mission among the Gallas 
while exercising a leavening influence in the Abyssinian 
church. One of his helpers has been for some time a professor 
of Abyssinian in the Oriental Seminary of Berlin. 

15 
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SoutH AFRICA 


The Church of Sweden in 1868 formed its synod on the 
discontinuation of the old representation by states in the 
Swedish Diet. Though a formal resolution was not passed 
till the next meeting of the synod in 1878, yet the principle 
of an established and state church undertaking foreign 
missionary work through its official organs was unanimously 
approved at the first meeting. Experience has in this case 
amply justified the theory of the vivifying reflex influence of 
missions on the church that obeys the Master’s call. Since 
1873 a committee of six, partly clergy, partly laymen, with 
the archbishop as its president, has conducted the Swedish 
Church Mission. This committee proposed taking over the 
work of the National Missionary Society and also the work 
connected with the Leipzig Missionary Society which since 
1855 had been maintained by the Svenska Missionssillskapet 
(Swedish Mission Society). The latter agreed, and up 
till 1901 the Church of Sweden supported a number of 
missionaries on the field of the Leipzig Society in South 
India. Gradually the stations where these missionaries 
resided were organized into a special district which in that 
year was handed over to the Swedish church as its own 
mission field. To this we shall come back later on. 

When no agreement could be reached regarding the 
transfer of the work of the National Missionary Society 
in Africa, the Church Committee looked round for a field of 
its own on this continent and finally decided upon Natal 
and Zululand, chiefly because there existed a Norwegian 
mission from which it was hoped to get instruction for the 
untrained missionaries and which seemed to offer oppor- 
tunities for co-operation on a larger scale in the future. 
This hope is on a fair way to realization at the present time. 
The scope has even been enlarged to embrace the adjoining 
field of the Berlin Missionary Society. Collaboration has 
taken place not only in regard to the publication of prayer- 
book, hymn-book and catechism but also in regard to the 
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training of pastors, evangelists and teachers, in so far that 
the pastors of these three missions are being trained at 
Oscarsberg, a station of the Swedish church, while the 
training of the teachers is entrusted to the Norwegians 
and that of the evangelists to the Germans. 

Oscarsberg is the oldest station, being founded in 1878. 
It was destroyed during the Zulu war in 1879 and the whole 
mission suffered a good deal during the Boer war in 1899- 
1900. It was soon felt that the Zulu people could not be 
efficiently reached from stations in Natal, of which there 
are at present four. Since 1888 stations have also been 
founded in Zululand. But considering the congested 
condition of this mission field, where so many different 
societies are at work, including two Swedish societies, the 
Svenska Alliansmissionen and Helgelseférbundet, the need 
was felt for another field which offered greater oppor- 
tunities for expansion. It was known that the Matebele 
people in Rhodesia spoke a language so much resembling 
Zulu that one speaking the latter would easily be under- 
stood by them. In 1902 two missionaries consequently 
made an exploration trip. Climatic difficulties prevented 
them from carrying out their first plan, and in the mean- 
time they were led to direct their attention to another 
people living in the same parts but speaking a different 
language, the Karanga. 

The missionary who had conducted the exploration, 
Mr Axel Liljestrand, returned to the Karanga, leaving his 
family behind, and was warmly welcomed by the people. 
He worked faithfully till his strength gave out and he died 
a hero at his post. Now the mission has passed its pioneer 
stage and is developing in a most promising manner. 

Johannesburg is a centre to which members of various 
tribes in all the surrounding countries gather. The 
Swedish Church Mission has seen the duty of taking care 
of the people from its own fields who are exposed to the 
greatest moral dangers. There are not a few Swedes 
among the inhabitants of the Gold City, and so the mission- 
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ary stationed there has the double duty of diaspora and 
mission work. By agreement with several other missions 
he ministers to the needs of their members. 

On its fields in South Africa the Church Mission has 5784 
native members. 


Conco 


A wave of spiritual revival swept over Sweden, like 
several other countries, in the latter part of the seventies. 
One of the forms in which it crystallized is the Svenska 
Missionsférbundet (Swedish Missionary Society), an organ- 
ization of congregationalist type in which the lower 
middle class is most strongly represented. The leader, 
Rev. P. Waldenstrém, D.D., was formerly a clergyman in 
the Church of Sweden and a teacher of theology in a 
gymnasium. Owing to differences in doctrine and practice 
he resigned his position as a clergyman in 1877. He is 
still the leading spirit in this large and vigorous organiza- 
tion for home and foreign missions, which in reality is a 
free church, though its members still nominally belong to 
the established church. 

Foreign missionary work was from the beginning one 
of the points in its programme. This was at first realized 
in co-operation with the Livingstone Congo Inland Mission, 
in whose service several missionaries were sent out from 
1881, including Mr Nils Westlind, who became one of the 
most prominent scholars in the language spoken on the 
Lower Congo. Before his death, which occurred in 1895 
in consequence of overwork and self-denial carried too 
far, he had translated the New Testament and written 
a grammar which will for a long time remain a standard 
work, not to mention many other smaller fruits of his 
labours. It was said of him that he spoke Fioti better 
than his native tongue. The leading linguist of this mission 
is now K. E. Laman, on whom the University of Upsala 
has conferred an honorary degree of D.D. 

In 1886, when the Livingstone Inland Mission trans- 
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ferred its stations to the American Baptist Missionary 
Society, Mukimbungu, south of the river and half-way 
between the coast and Stanley Pool, was handed over to 
the Swedish Missionary Society. This is at present the 
only station south of the river belonging to this society, 
which has extended its work chiefly to the north. 

The work has grown year by year, but the sacrifices 
have been tremendous. No less than fifty-eight, i.e. 
thirty-six per cent, of the missionaries sent out have died in 
consequence of the climate, but for every man or woman 
who was buried in the Congo soil there have always been 
many ready to fill the empty place. And their self-sacrifice 
has been rewarded. The number of church members is 
now 2329. At one time, about 1895-7, there was a great 
movement towards Christianity and many joined the 
church, but later on a process of purification had to be 
gone through, after which the church stands on more solid 
ground giving great promises for the future. When at the 
beginning of the war the missionaries were cut off from the 
home base, the natives offered to support them entirely. 

The Swedish Missionary Society has extended its ficld 
into French Congo, where the government has granted 
greater liberty than exists in some other French colonies. 
Attention has been given not only to specific religious work 
but also to the training of the natives in practical under- 
takings, and in consequence the economic conditions 
have been vastly improved and the cultural level has risen 
considerably. The small hand printing press by which 
for many years the first Congo literature was produced 
has been replaced by a modern mechanical press which 
turns out fine work. School work is carried on to a large 
extent and has given most encouraging results. 


Nortu AFRICA AND PALESTINE 


There is one more point in the large continent of Africa 
which is occupied by Swedish missionaries. It is only a 
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small place and the ground is hard and dry, but the work of 
a few faithful women has not been without its fruit and 
will surely bring a harvest one day. It is the Kvinnliga 
Missionsarbetare (Association of Women Workers) that 
carries on school and mission work in the harems in 
Bizerta. 

Another field of similar character is Palestine, where 
mission work, chiefly medical, has been carried on by 
the Svenska Jerusalemsf6reningen (Swedish Jerusalem 
Association) since 1900. In that year one of the bishops 
of the Church of Sweden, K. H. Gez. von Sshéele, D.D., 
took part in the inauguration of the Erléser-Kirche in 
Jerusalem, and after his return set about organizing a 
society for work in Jerusalem. Practically it has con- 
centrated its efforts on Bethlehem, where a good hospital 
is now being built. The population here is almost entirely 
Mohammedan. As yet there is only one medical missionary. 


TURKESTAN 


Proceeding further eastward and passing the small 
Caucasian mission of the Swedish Missionary Society we 
strike another Mohammedan field, and one of peculiar 
interest, in East Turkestan, where since 1894 the Svenska 
Missionsférbundet carries on a mission with Kashgar for 
its centre and now embracing three other stations. For a 
long time it seemed a hopeless task to make an impression 
on these callous people living on the roof of the world in 
the borderland between China and Russia. But a remark- 
able change has taken place. 

This mission field offers a striking instance of valuable 
medical work done by persons who have not received regular 
training, but who by natural ability and an earnest desire 
to help others have developed such skilfulness that the 
medical authorities in some of the leading hospitals in 
Sweden have willingly allowed them to complete their 
medical training as assistants under their supervision. 
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Literary work both in Turkestani and Chinese has been 
done to a remarkable extent and with very encouraging 
results. The most prominent man in this line is Mr G. 
Raquette. Political disturbances have more than once 
threatened to put a stop to the mission, but not only have 
the missionaries been able to save themselves and their 
work, but in all probability their influence has gone a long 
way towards smoothing out frictions and maintaining peace. 


CHINA 


In China proper five Swedish missions are at work. 
First among them in regard to time is the Svenska 
Missionen i Kina (Swedish Mission in China). The origin 
of this mission dates back to the time when the Student 
Missionary Association of Upsala was founded in 1884. 
Many preparatory influences had been at work, but the 
impulse which set the movement going came through the 
visit of a Norwegian missionary from India, L. O. Skrefsrud. 

One of the young students who listened to his burning 
message is now a missionary in that land. Another became 
the founder of the Swedish Mission in China. His name is 
Erik Folke and he is now the president of the home com- 
mittee of that mission, having had his health shattered 
during the Boxer riots in 1900. He went out to China in 
1887. After studying the language in the China Inland 
Mission school at Ganking he made an agreement with the 
leaders of that mission regarding the foundation of an 
independent Swedish mission in close co-operation with it. 
The field assigned to this Swedish mission is made up of 
those parts of the provinces of Shansi, Shensi and Honan 
which meet at the sharp turning of the Yellow River from 
south to east. It has a population nearly as large as that 
of Sweden. The first station founded was Yuncheng, 
which is still the centre of this mission. The Swedish 
Mission works on the same principles as the China Inland 
Mission and draws its missionaries from different classes 
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of society. Two officers of the Swedish army and several 
other persons of higher education have co-operated most 
harmoniously with men and women of low estate. 

The mission has not, like the National Missionary 
Society and the Swedish Missionary Society, an institute 
for training missionaries. It expects its candidates to 
have received the necessary training in other ways. At 
Yuncheng a seminary for training evangelists, Biblewomen 
and women teachers has existed for several years and 
yielded good results. Opium refuges are also a prominent 
feature in this mission, which has had a great deal of 
encouragement in its development. 

The beginning of the nineties was a time when attention 
was directed more than before to China and its need of 
missionaries. In Sweden this call was voiced by Mr F. 
Fransson, who was in close touch with the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance in America, and on the journeys which 
he made in his native country he aroused a great deal of 
enthusiasm. No less than four enterprises can be dated 
back more or less clearly to these influences. Most pro- 
minent among them in its later development was the China 
mission undertaken by the Swedish Missionary Society. It 
has its centre in Wuchang and extends east to Hangchow 
and west to Ichang. It has some splendidly built stations 
and a big seminary for training teachers and evangelists 
in co-operation with the Swedish Missionary Union in 
America. 

Next in order among those enterprises which orginated 
about 1890 is the Helgelseférbundet (Holiness Union), 
which has its field in the north of Shansi. One of the 
pioneers was a school comrade of mine, Emanuel Olsson, 
Fil. Kand. from the University of Upsala. He died in 
1894, after having exhausted his strength in self-sacri- 
ficing labour in which he tried to get as near as possible 
to the Chinese. When visiting China in 1907 I saw tears, 
when his name was mentioned, in the eyes of people who 
had known him. He truly gave his life for China. 
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Many of those who went out with him, and shortly 
after him, were not as well educated. In fact many of 
them had hardly any education at all, but they had a great 
deal of self-denying love, and when the Boxer riots came 
there was probably not another mission whose workers 
paid a larger tribute in blood and suffering. All their 
ten missionaries were gathered for a midsummer confer- 
ence in Sopingfu. On June 26th the station buildings 
were burnt down and the missionaries took refuge in 
the yamen. On being sent from there the following day 
they were attacked by the mob. Some were literally 
torn to pieces. All were killed. Only one of the mission- 
aries of this society escaped death. She was, however. 
in an entirely different part of the country, in the province 
of Szechwan. After the storm had passed, work was 
resumed and is now carried on by twenty-nine missionaries 
in six stations in that part of Shansi which lies between the 
two branches of the Chinese wall. Their area extends into 
the province of Chihli. 

The northern part of Shansi is the field of another 
Swedish mission in many ways similar to the one just 
mentioned. It was started at the same time under the 
same influence, but while the former was entirely Swedish 
the latter originated in close co-operation with Scandi- 
navians in America. It was only when sufficient support 
was not forthcoming from this quarter that a committee 
was formed in Sweden, which now leads this work under 
the name of Svenska Alliansmissionen (Swedish Alliance 
Mission). It resembles the mission of the Holiness Union 
also in the large tribute that it had to pay during the 
Boxer riots. Fourteen men and women of its workers and 
five children died as martyrs. 

This mission at present numbers fifteen missionaries 
in North Shansi and the neighbouring parts of Mongolia. 

Svenska Mongolmissionen (Swedish Mongol Mission), 
begun in 1899, had also to bring its sacrifices to the Boxer 
riots.¥# All the three missionaries were killed. It seemed 
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as if this, together with the great difficulties attending the 
work in the sparsely populated district, would put a stop 
to further efforts, but through unspeakable sacrifices work 
has been carried on by a few faithful labourers. At present 
there are three missionaries visiting the camps of the 
Mongolians and finding open doors beyond all expectation. 

The Swedish China mission that remains to be mentioned 
is that of the Baptist Church. It was begun in 1891 and 
at present includes thirteen missionaries in two stations. 
Their field is to be found in Shantung. It lay, so to say, 
in the firing line when the Japanese captured the German 
colony Kiaochow. The missionaries were not seriously 
inconvenienced by the fighting and are now continuing 
their work with good success. 


INDIA 


It was to the important field of India that the efforts 
were directed when missions first became an object of 
interest in Sweden. The man who did more than perhaps 
anyone else to create and organize such interest, Dr P. 
Fjellstedt, served for some time after 1829 in India under 
the British Church Missionary Society. The channel 
through which India was connected with the Swedish 
missionary constituency was, however, as already indicated, 
the Leipzig Mission in whose service two missionaries went 
out in 1855. Both died at the end of the eighties, after having 
been joined in 1869 by Dr C. J. Sandegren, who is still 
active, surrounded by five of his children as fellow-workers. 
After the handing over of certain stations to the Church of 
Sweden in 1901 the work has grown considerably in extension 
and inner strength. Madura is the central station. At 
Tirupatur there is a splendid hospital with flourishing 
medical work. Pudukotah is the seat of a higher school 
to which pupils are drawn from the seven other stations. 

During the last few years this mission has come in for 
its share of the mass movements which have taken place 
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in some parts of South India. Whole villages have turned 
to the missionaries asking for instruction, and many have 
been baptized. In several parishes the responsibility for 
self-support and self-government is keenly felt and encourag- 
ing progress has been made in this direction. 

The war has brought about a great change in this field. 
The latest number of the Svenska Kyrkans Missionstidning 
brings the news that owing to the imprisonment of the 
German workers of the Leipzig Society the whole of that 
mission is handed over to the Church of Sweden as its 
property, the leadership to be exercised by the Swedish 
council on the field, supplemented by two missionaries 
of Russian nationality and a native pastor. In conse- 
quence the leading missionary, the Rev. D. Bexell, will 
move from Madura to Madras. The Leipzig Society 
promises to continue its financial support. These measures 
will require the approval of the British authorities for their 
realization. The emigration of coolies to Ceylon, which 
also affects the Swedish congregations, has necessitated the 
settlement of a missionary in Colombo to work in the 
surrounding districts. 

When in the latter part of the seventies new interest 
developed in the National Missionary Society and at the 
same time special difficulties arose in its East African 
field, this society turned its attention to India, and par- 
ticularly to one of the aboriginal races, the Gonds in the 
Central Provinces. It soon proved impossible to limit 
the work to the Gonds, who are being gradually absorbed 
by Hinduism. Work is therefore done chiefly along the 
same lines as among Hindus generally. This mission 
now numbers fifty-three Swedish workers in thirteen 
stations. As the most important of these, Chindwara 
may be mentioned. It is the seat not only of the senior 
missionary but also of a training school for teachers and 
evangelists and of a middle school and of two large 
orphanages, one for boys and one for girls. These were 
founded during the severe famines which visited the country 
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in 1896-1900. Other institutions dating from that period 
are the now self-supporting industrial schools (one for men, 
one for women) in Sagar and the large farms at Bhaktari 
and Nimpani. No less than 275,000 kronor were collected 
in Sweden towards famine relief during those terrible 
years. At Bijori there is a hospital. The senior missionary, 
the Rev. A. G. Danielsson, has been rewarded for his literary 
labours (Bible hand book, church history, daily medita- 
tions, tracts in Hindi) by the degree of D.D. from the 
University of Upsala. Zenana work is prominent in this 
mission more than in many others. 

The Swedish Alliance Mission is carrying on work in 
India as well as in China and Africa. The mission in India 
directs itself to the Bhils, an aboriginal race living in the 
province of Khandesh. It was an English officer who 
invited the missionaries to this region and has given them 
advice and help in many ways. The field, at first hard 
and difficult, has opened up and promises rich harvest to 
the fifteen missionaries now working there. 

There is still one Swedish India mission to be mentioned. 
The Association of Women Workers carries on work in 
Kuch-Behar, as yet only with women workers. They 
will soon, however, be joined by a British missionary who 
has gathered experience during a long period of work in the 
borderland of Tibet, and who has just been ordained in the 
Church of Sweden. This mission has recently been recog- 
nized by the district council as having a field of its own. 

During the revival in the latter part of the seventies 
Sweden was visited by that venerable advocate of missions 
to the Jews, Mr J. Wilkinson. The result of his visit was 
the founding of a home for proselytes. It gradually 
became the centre of an organized work which is aiming 
not only at the comparatively few Jews in Sweden but 
also at the larger number living in Roumania (Jassy) and 
south-west Russia. The name of this organization is 
Foéreningen fér Israelsmissionen (Association for Missions 
among the Jews). 
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The Swedish missions have had a comparatively quick 
development. The growth has, however, been sound and 
solid. It derives its strength, under God, from the perse- 
vering love and earnest faith of large numbers of simple 
folk rather than from occasional gifts of the wealthy— 
though there are some fine instances of this also. 

In this article no notice has been taken of the work 
done by the Salvation Army or the Methodist Church, 
since these are controlled from other countries. In the 
service of the Salvation Army there are about 100 Swedes 
working in India, Java, Japan and other countries. 
Swedish Methodists are working under the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the number of seventeen in West China, 
India and Portuguese Africa. 

The scrappy description given on the preceding pages 
undoubtedly leaves an impression of great multiplicity of 
organizations—and yet I have not mentioned two minor 
ones which have quite lately established themselves on 
the Abyssinian field of the National Missionary Society. 
There is or has been danger of overlapping, but under the 
powerful impression of the unifying tendencies manifested 
at the Edinburgh Conference an effort was put forth towards 
greater unity between the various Swedish organizations. 

A conference was called on the basis of proportionate 
representation according to the number of missionaries. 
It took place in September 1912, and was attended by 
350 official delegates besides several hundred visiting dele- 
gates. Not only was a strong impression created on the 
general public and on the press, but a working committee 
was appointed, including one representative of each of the 
recognized organizations and the member for Sweden of 
the Edinburgh Continuation Committee. This arrange- 
ment has been welcomed on all hands and has undoubtedly 
brought about most satisfactory results. 

Sweden, being a small country with no colonies, can 
never be suspected of using missions as a pretext for political 
purposes. Being a neutral country in the present war it 
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will have to shoulder its part of the responsibility which 
has hitherto rested on the belligerent nations. It has 
already done so to some extent, and we can claim the 
honour of having more missionaries than any other country 
in proportion to the population. God grant that we may 
not be found wanting if still greater tasks are given to us. 

I have not wished to burden the readers of this article 
with too many facts and figures. Statistics, however, 
are necessary to give adequate ideas. The most important 
points will be found in the following table. 


STATISTICS OF SWEDISH MISSIONS TO THE END OF 10914 
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Holiness Union (Helgelsefor- 
bundet) 
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* This figure is abnormally low because many missionaries have been prevented by the war 
from sailing. This remark applies specially to the Swedish Missionary Society, which, however, 


was able in 1915 to send out 35 missionaries. In every case women workers, both married and 
single, are included in the figures given. 
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A WOMAN OF FRANCE AND A 
WOMAN OF SCOTLAND 


By G. A. GOLLOCK 


THE lives of women missionaries in West Africa have 
for the most part been tragically short. There have, how- 
ever, been a few outstanding exceptions, two of which form 
the subject of this paper. One, a French Roman Catholic 
nun, worked on the estuary of the Gabun river in French 
Congo for fifty years, the other, a Scottish Presbyterian, 
spent nearly forty years on the creeks of the Cross and 
Calabar rivers. Both women, whose biographies have 
recently been published, showed remarkable and not 
wholly dissimilar characteristics in spheres of peculiar 
difficulty. 


I. A WOMAN OF FRANCE 


Sophie Villeneuve, afterwards Soeur Saint-Charles of 
the Immaculate Conception of Castres, was born on a 
farm at Saint Sernin-sur-Rance in southern France in 1884. 
Her father, a farmer of the eighth generation, was a pious 
man, ruling his household well and gathering his family and 
labourers for religious instruction when the day’s work 
was done. Sophie went in the intervals of farm duties 
and household tasks to a simple dame school where the 
fees were paid not in coin but in kind. In later years 
though she could read and keep account of her charities 
she professed to be unable even to sign her name. The 
little girl, her biographer tells us, had the virtues of a man. 
Her companions always allowed her to lead in everything, 
and ‘where Sophie is,’ said her father, ‘my farm hands 


1 La Seur Saint-Chavies, Missionnaire aw Gabon pendant cinguante ans. Par Pére 
Maurice Briault. Mary Slessor of Calabay. By W. P. Livingstone. 
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always work.’ Having frustrated a family scheme for her 
marriage to a boy cousin, Sophie applied for admission 
to the Couvent Bleu at Castres to prepare for mission 
work in West Africa. For two and a half years she served 
as kitchen-maid in the convent, spending the time left free 
between the simple meals in helping to tend the sick. The 
worst sufferers called her ‘the little sister whose touch is 
like an angel’s caress.’ Finally in the year 1859, when she 
was twenty-five years of age, she set out in a sailing ship to 
join the struggling French mission in Gabun. 

No more difficult or discouraging sphere could have 
been found. The estuary of the Gabun river had been 
one of the worst centres of the slave trade. When the 
French obtained their first concessions in 1839-42 the 
coastal tribes had been debased even from their primitive 
condition and were in a state of moral and physical decad- 
ence. Several tribes had already been destroyed by vice, 
and the birth rate was appallingly low. The women lived 
in a state of vicious liberty, fostered by the evil habits 
of the whites. In the pindis round their villages the 
Mpongwe, who formed the main population, kept numbers 
of miserable slaves, diseased and degraded, for whom no 
man cared. Beyond the pindis were the ferocious and 
cannibal Fang, pressing like an invading flood towards the 
coast and causing helpless terror among the weaker 
tribes. 

Into this world of direst sin and need came the Péres 
du Saint-Esprit and the Sceurs Bleues. The little mission 
had been some fifteen years at work when Sceur Saint- 
Charles arrived. She was installed as cook in the convent 
while she acclimatized, and even in that tropical heat wore 
the full dress of her order—the ample skirt, the cramped 
bodice, the coif of stiffened linen—an irrational proceeding 
which savours of sainthood in her biographer’s eyes. Ere 
long she was transferred to work among the sick, and in 
the adjoining government hospital gained a remarkable in- 


fluence, moral and spiritual, over the European patients, 
16 
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with refreshing ingenuity winning her way even with the 
strict and awe-inspiring Médicin-Chef. 

‘The irrepressible charity which characterized her whole 
life led her to care for the crowd of natives who brought 
supplies to the hospital door. She picked up their lan- 
guage ; she visited them in their villages and she won access 
to their souls. Gradually she began to dream of a native 
hospital where she could bring her ‘ pauvre monde’ to be 
nursed. The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, which 
almost led to the abandonment of the colony, delayed her 
project, but when an era of expansion began in the mission 
Sceur Saint-Charles urged her plea. The bishop and _ his 
colleagues shook their heads. The mission was full of pro- 
jects ; the war was only just over and no one knew what 
crises lay in front; it was doubtful whether an inde- 
pendent work like a hospital of her own was suitable for 
a sister still comparatively young. But Sceur Saint- 
Charles carried her point. 

She now entered on her real life-work. The little 
two-ward hospital, situated in a hollow and surrounded 
by a high hedge which shut out all the air and reproduced 
the damp and suffocating heat of the pindis, permeated 
by the vile odours which exhaled from ghastly sores, over- 
crowded with patients in the last stages of foul disease, 
lacking to a reprehensible extent in all that was sanitary 
and scientific—this was the place where Sceur Saint-Charles 
attained her ideal and which became as the gate of heaven 
to those whom she gathered in from miserable pindis or 
from the open bush. 

Her biographer loves to picture her at this work. There 
is the little procession going to seek the sick; in front two 
heathen women to act as guides, then two girls from the 
convent school, noisy and chattering, bearing the dress- 
ings; then the Sister, stepping silently with bent head, 
setting the pace—it was surely a brisk one—every pocket 
bulging with gifts for the sick. There is the scene in the 
dark and dismal hut amid wondering heathen ; the cleans- 
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ing of the sufferer, the diagnosis of the case, the treatment, 
simple and drastic for the most part, the arrangement for 
removal to hospital, or, if life was ebbing, the eager teach- 
ing of some elements of truth and the fervent baptism. 

Then there are hospital scenes: the conquest of the 
rebellious old woman who would not be washed, or take 
her tisane, or do anything until the Bonne Sceur won her 
by taking the filthy native pipe which was the old woman’s 
only solace, and herself filling it, lighting it and starting it, 
put it into her patient’s hand; the last visit after evening 
service in the chapel to be sure that all was right in the 
wards, ending with the childlike and faltering prayer which 
the Sister and her ‘ pauvre monde’ always said together ; 
the sudden return at midnight from her room in the adjoin- 
ing convent when a succession of blows on an empty tin— 
a noise perplexing to the other members of the mission 
—told Sceur Saint-Charles that some soul she loved was 
near its passing and that she must hasten, torch in hand, 
to bring a priest to administer extreme unction. Little 
wonder that the people were moved by the love and tender- 
ness of the Sister whom in their ignorance they confused 
with ‘le bon Dieu ’ of whom she spoke. 

The figure of this loving, wilful woman, consumed 
with a passion for bodies and souls and skilled in opening 
doors which would have yielded to no less adroit and in- 
sistent fingers, stands out from a delightful background of 
fellow-workers, all highly appreciative of her, though she 
tried them not a little at times—Meére Louise, whose head 
was so good; Mgr Bessieux, heroic and devoted but with 
a preference for keeping rules; Mgr Le Roy, who was 
governed by pure reason; Pére Le Berre, who said ‘ Douce- 
ment !’ to all the Sister’s projects and moved so slowly 
that the natives called him ‘ Pére La Patience’; and the 
two men who were her special friends: Pére Delorme, 
whose face is a benediction and who again and again played 
the part of fellow-conspirator in getting an unwarrantable 
number of miserable patients under proper care; and Pére 
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Lagarrigue, most original and picturesque of priests, culti- 
vated, poetic, ascetic, traversing incessantly the paths to 
and from Sisse with his shoes slung at his girdle and a 
great red handkerchief—no one knew why—twisted round 
his neck, claiming the ministries of Sceur Saint-Charles for 
his sick. 

Stories of the Bonne Sceur were rife in the mission; 
two of them at least are worth quoting for the picture they 
give of the woman and her work. 

Pére Laurent Breidel, vicar of the church of St Pierre, who 
knew the Sister when her work was at its zenith, writes : 


We were only two, Pére Gachon and I, for all the work of the parish 
church, and it was Holy Week. On Thursday some Fang came to summon 
us to a dying man who, they said, lived near Sibang, a name applied to a 
plantation and the road which leads to it and also to a network of creeks 
to the east of Libreville. We consulted together; neither of us could go. 
We called Sceur Saint-Charles, tried to tell her the way to the village where 
we thought the sick man was and saw her go off with the waiting Fang. 
After two hours’ hard walking she arrived at Sibang plantation. The Fang 
told her she was now half-way to her destination, and then sat down placidly 
because the tide was low and it was their intention to wait till it rose again 
that they might finish the journey in a pirogue. Soeur Saint-Charles was of 
another mind. She had to be back in the convent that evening; it was 
essential that she should go on at once, even if alone and on foot. She got a 
stick and probed the liquid mud beneath the shallow film of water. 

‘ You will never get through, Madame,’ politely declared the German agent 
of the Wermann Company who had been witness of the scene. The Sister 
explained her plight, saying she must at all costs pursue her way. She was 
bathed in perspiration, her crumpled coif clung to her temples, her veil was 
torn by the spines of the palm trees, her low shoes were soaked. The German 
saw only one way to help her and proposed it with simplicity—his boots. 
With equal simplicity the Sister put them on, tucked up her skirts and 
stepped bravely into the poto-poto, the Fang, astounded, finally consenting 
to follow her. She returned from this excursion with several baptisms. 


The great ambition of the younger sisters, before they 
knew what a day in the pindis really meant, was to go out 


with Soeur Saint-Charles. Soeur Madeleine, recalling one 
such excursion, writes : 


The first time I went out with her I could not contain myself for joy 
as early in the morning we slipped through the half-awakened town. We 
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turned into a narrow path where wet foliage brushed my face. I was 
unwearied in my admiration of this wonderful tropical nature and im my 
questions about everything I saw. At first Sceur Saint-Charles answered 
pleasantly; soon her replies grew brief; at last when I dropped into 
monologue she signed to me to be silent and in a loud voice began to tell 
her beads as we traversed long stretches of pathway. Now and again the 
track disappeared in stagnant water and we had to walk on the slimy rotting 
vegetation at the side, or we had to climb on our hands and knees over some 
gigantic tree which had fallen across our path. . . . 

A little before noon we halted at a Fang village. The people crowded 
round us. An enormous Fang with tattooed cheeks and a plume of cock’s 
feathers in his head-dress, of whom I was afraid, put a pirogue at our disposal, 
and I found myself in this frail boat without a keel, clinging with both hands 
to the sides. Soeur Saint-Charles continued to pray. 

After half an hour on the water, during which I lost all desire to admire 
the scenery, we arrived at the little pindi where lived the sufferer of whom we 
had been told, 1 had never seen leprosy before and my curiosity was quickly 
satisfied. . . . ‘ He is near his end, said Sceur Saint-Charles, though the man 
was still conscious. Rapidly she taught him the elements of trath and 
baptized him ; then the whole village assisted us to re-embark. 

When our unsteady voyage in the reverse direction was over, I thought 
the moment to eat some food had come, for I was famished. But Sceur 
Saint-Charles knelt, reminding me that we had not yet made ‘Il’examen 
particulier,) and for ten minutes she recited litanies of the Holy Name. 
When we rose, I possessed myself of the provision basket and eagerly explored 
it. I drew out two manioc cakes and a piece of cheese. No searching re- 
vealed anything further except a bottle of holy water and a box of epsom salts. 

Nor was this all. When after visiting several other cases we turned home- 
ward, the weather changed; it became almost as dark as night under the 
arching trees and in a few minutes a tornado broke with forked lightning and 
torrents of rain. 1 did not wait for my pious companion to bid me take my 
rosary and pray as I walked. 

In going we had crossed a little river by a bridge of logs. On our return 
the foaming river had trebled in volume and the bridge was submerged. A 
big black who was with us bent his back and offered to carry me over: | 
refused. Sceur Saint-Charles, who had been quite impassive through the 
drenching rain, was less ceremonious, and climbed nimbly on the shoulders of 
her guide who carried her over and then returned for me. I had certainly 
chosen a bad day for a pleasant outing. But Sceur Saint-Charles assured me 
that we were the happiest people in the world to have had something to 
bear for the sake of other souls. 


Gradually the foreign community of Libreville realized 
the type of woman who was in their midst. In 1903, to 
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the pleasure of her fellow-missionaries and her own be- 
wilderment, the Académie francaise awarded her the Prix 
Montyon, an honour which she valued because it brought 
her three thousand frances to rebuild her crumbling hospital 
wards. 

Failure at last slowly touched her, but the old resolute 
spirit endured to the last. Workers were sent out to 
collaborate with and then succeed her; she discerned in 
them gifts for other posts. One day, whilst actually at 
work among her sick ones, she was stricken down, and 
at last, after partial recovery and a peaceful but rather 
pathetic time of retreat in a quiet abode near the hospital, 


she entered into rest in the fiftieth year of her missionary 
service in West Africa. 


II. A WOMAN OF SCOTLAND 


Mary Mitchell Slessor was born in 1848. Her father 
was a Scottish shoemaker of intemperate habits, with a 
gentle, sweet-faced wife. The little girl bravely helped her 
mother to hide the family shame from the neighbours, 
shared the vigil and terror of Saturday nights, protected 
the younger children, ran secretly to the pawnshop, and 
on her father’s death became the main support of the home. 
Years of hard work in a weaving shed, self-education, 
strenuous mission work in which force of character and 
undaunted courage won leadership among the untamed 
roughs of Dundee, fashioned the factory girl into a woman 
—resourceful but gentle and humble—who was gladly 
accepted by the foreign mission committee of her church 
for service in Calabar. After a brief training in Edinburgh 
she sailed for West Africa in 1876. 

The shadows of heathenism fell as darkly on Calabar 
as on Gabun, except within the little circle of light round 
the Scottish mission. Within that circle Mary Slessor 
began her work, but soon her pioneer spirit was straining 
out into the darkness beyond. 
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Her lowly Scottish home was largely supported out of 
her missionary allowance—no one knew why she lived on 
native food and spent so little on herself—she even with- 
drew for a time from Africa to tend a fragile sister ; but at 
length both mother and sister died within a few months of 
each other, and Mary Slessor, with whom love of home and 
of kindred was a passion, was left alone in the world. Then, 
in the fullness of time, after twelve years’ loyal and patient 
service at the base of the mission, she was set free to blaze 
her own track into the secret recesses of heathen Africa. 

For fifteen years, broken by two visits to Scotland, 
Mary Slessor gave herself to the redemption of the tribe of 
Okoyong who lived in dense forest land at the junction 
of the Cross and Calabar rivers. They were a people of 
peculiar ferocity, at enmity with all other tribes and con- 
temptuous even of British authority. All previous efforts 
to reach them had failed. It was not likely, a chief told 
her, thet they would be helped by a woman in their midst. 
‘In measuring the woman’s power,’ she answered, ‘ you 
have evidently forgotten to take into account the woman’s 
God.’ 

When she had won these untamed savages to abandon 
their worst practices, rescued unnumbered victims from 
the poison ordeal, gathered into her home and heart twin 
babies thrown out to die in the forest and taught the men 
to receive back their dishonoured mothers, introduced 
trade, averted wars, reconciled enmities, organized and 
presided over a native court at the request of government 
officials, won a little band of true converts and laid the 
foundation of a Christian church—then, having, as her 
biographer tells us, done single-handed in Okoyong what it 
had taken a whole mission to do in Calabar, she shared in 
the joy of the Christian baptisms and first communion 
service on the fifteenth anniversary of her arrival in Oko- 
yong, and frail in health, and now in her fifty-fourth year, 
she set forth again as a pioneer. 

Her eyes had long turned towards the unevangelized 
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regions west of the Cross river, where the Ibos and the 
Ibibios and the slave-trading Aros—whose sinister Long 
Juju, to which human sacrifices on a vast scale were offered, 
had lately been destroyed by a British expeditionary force 
-—lived. She spent, with the reluctant consent of a some- 
what cautious home committee, the whole of her furlough 
at her own charges pioneering in the bush, accompanied 
by the African children she had rescued, planting outposts 
to be held by African teachers, winning entry into the 
village of chief after chief, and finally establishing little 
stations with primitive buildings and passing them over one 
by one as the mission was able to staff them. The reaches 
of the Ekyong Creek, with their strange and deathly beauty, 
became a waterway for the messengers of Christ. 

Eight years had passed, and once more the pioneer, 
now in her sixty-second year, moved forward. Men from 
the old slave centre at Ikpe, two days’ journey up the 
Creek, came to beg for a visit—the chief was trying to teach 
his people himself. Off went Mary Slessor, whose failing 
health kept her in constant suffering, to their aid, and Ikpe 
—notwithstanding desperate conflicts over twin murder— 
became another centre of light. Then, as the climax of 
her labours, she found a little lonely government rest-house 
on the summit of a hill at Odoro Ikpe, the centre of a 
number of fast-closed heathen towns. From that vantage- 
ground, pushed up hill and down dale in a wheel-chair sent 
by her unfailing friends in Scotland, she laboured on in pain 
and weakness, until the gates of every heathen citadel 
within her range of vision had opened to her prayers. 

What manner of woman was this former mill-girl, this 
intrepid pioneer, who faced alone the full brunt of African 
savagery ? Late in life she wrote of herself, ‘I’m a wee, 
wee wifie, no very bookit, but I grip on well none the less.’ 
She was small and slender, with close-cropped hair and 
deep-set eyes that glowed and flashed. Her habits of life 
could scarcely be commended for others, though they 
seemed quite natural for her. She ate native food, wore 
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simple almost primitive garments, went barefoot and bare- 
headed in the tropical sun. She was strangely timid in 
unexpected ways. She was nervous on a steam-launch, 
especially if the whistle were blown; she never willingly 
rode past a dog on her bicycle or walked through a field 
in which there was a cow; she was unwilling to cross a 
crowded street without escort; she was quite unable to 
address a Scottish meeting if even one man were in sight. 
Her most daring African adventures had a background of 
sheer terror to which she never gave heed for a moment ; 
she fought it down by prayer. 

For all her solitude, ‘Ma Slessor,’ as she was called 
familiarly, was a woman of many friends. The younger 
men of the mission drank inspiration from her courage, 
the women loved her and supported her plans, the govern- 
ment officials appreciated her fresh originality and her 
power. It was on the initiative of Sir Frederick Lugard 
that the King of Great Britain bestowed upon her the silver 
cross of the Order of St John of Jerusalem. 

A government doctor who visited her house at Itu 
writes : 


What a picture it presented! A native hut with a few of the barest 
necessities of furniture. She was sitting on a chair rocking a tiny baby, while 
five others were quietly sleeping wrapped up in bits of brown paper and 
newspaper in other parts of the room. How she managed to look after all 
these children and to do the colossal work she did passes my comprehension. 


Another domestic scene is given by a missionary visitor : 


There was no routine with ‘Ma.’ One never knew what she would be 
doing. One hour she might be having a political discussion with a district 
commissioner, the next building a house, and later on judging native palavers. 
Late one evening I heard a good deal of talking and also the sound of working. 
I went in to see what was doing, and there was ‘ Ma’ making cement and the 
bairns spreading it on the floor with their hands in candlelight. 


Three public works officials invited Mary Slessor and 
two missionaries temporarily working with her to dinner 
in a native shed one New Year’s night. 
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As the table-boy passed the soup one of the men made as if to begin. 
* Ma,’ who was sitting by him, put her hand on his and said, ‘No, you don't, 
my boy, until the blessing is asked,’ and then she said grace. After dinner 
the bairns, who had been sitting at the door in the light of a big fire, were 
brought in and prayers were conducted by Mary. 


Most characteristic of all is the picture of her native 
court—not the one at Ikotobong of which she was after- 
wards officially appointed vice-president, but the less 
formal one in Okoyong—given by a government official, 
whom she called a ‘dear laddie’ and who became her 
faithful friend. 


What sort of woman I expected to see I hardly know ; certainly not what 
I did. A little frail old lady . . . swaying herself in a rocking-chair and 
crooning toa black baby in her arms. . . . Her compound was full of litigants, 
witnesses and onlookers, and it was impressive to see how deep was the respect 
with which she was treated by them all. Suddenly she jumped up with an 
angry growl; her shaw! fell off, the baby was hurriedly transferred to some 
one qualified to hold it, and with a few trenchant words she made for the door 
where a great hulking over-dressed native stood. In a moment she seized 
him by the scruff of the neck, boxed his ears and hustled him out of the yard, 
telling him quite explicitly what he might expect if he came back again with- 
out her consent. I watched him and his followers slink away very crestfallen. 
Then, as suddenly as it had arisen, the tornado subsided and she was again 
swaying in her chair. The man was a local monarch of sorts who had been 
impudent to her, and she had forbidden him to come near her house again 
until he had not only apologized but done some prescribed penance. Under 
pretext of calling on me he had defied her orders—and that was the result. 

I have had a good deal of experience of Nigerian courts of various kinds 
but have never met one which better deserves to be called a court of justice 
than that over which she presided . . . and it was essential justice unhampered 
by legal technicalities. 


Her power over the natives never faltered. They 
called her in to their own palavers, where she sat and 
knitted for hours at a stretch, her marvellous knowledge 
of the language enabling her to give her verdict so that 
every point went home. Even when frenzied by passion 
or drink, or held in the grasp of some hideous age-long 
superstitious fear, she could bend them to her will. When 
Etim, son of chief Edem, was killed by a falling tree she 
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watched day and night over the wretched prisoners who 
were to be buried with him, and by persistent daring 
rescued them one by one so that only a cow was placed 
in his grave. Some women at Ekenge who had caused 
a quarrel were driven into a stockade and men came to 
murder them. She kept the pursuers at bay, single- 
handed, for a day and a night, and no blood was shed. 
Two tribes were about to fight. Shaking with fear she 
went and stood between them and made them lay down 
their weapons, a pile five feet high on either side. The 
women, led by Eme Ete, sister of the chief of Okoyong, 
who became her friend at the outset, learned to bring her 
secret news of the evil doings of the tribe. 


‘Run, run, Ma! There is something going on,’ was the significant message. 
‘Where?’ She was told and went straight off. A chief had died and the 
people were administering the poison ordeal deep in the forest in order to 
avoid her interference. She arrived before the proceedings began and for 
four days and four nights she remained there constantly on the watch... . 
All the rest she allowed herself was a short half-slumber as she lay on some 
plantain fronds. The men would not leave the spot, hoping to tire her out, 
and at night they lit fires to keep off the wild beasts of prey and slept about 
her. In these long hours she was often afraid, not of the armed men, but of 
the wild creatures of the bush that came creeping up and with sombre eyes 
stared at her for a moment ere they shrank away from the flames. Such 
courage and endurance could not be withstood—in the end the people gave in 
and life was saved. 


Nine-and-thirty years of such strenuous service were 
over, and Mary Slessor, worn and suffering, was alone on 
the hill-top of Odoro Ikpe when the news of the great 
war of August 1914 crept through the African bush. The 
shock and horror of it brought on acute illness, and to 
the end the shadow of the conflict lay upon her soul. 
She lingered till the turning of the year: then the tireless 
worker gently slept. 


The lives of Sceur Saint-Charles and Mary Slessor 
present contrasts which might well engage our study, such 
as the dissimilarity between the methods of Roman 
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Catholic and Protestant missions; between a background 
of institutional or community life and that of a mission 
with facilities for individualistic pioneering work; between 
a mission where authority is vested in a bishop on the 
field and one governed by a committee of the church at 
the distant home base; between the French adroitness 
and tact of Sceur Saint-Charles, winning liberty to under- 
take new projects year by year, and the Scottish directness 
of Mary Slessor, ‘the restless little woman ever forging 
her way into the wilderness and dragging a great church 
behind her.’ 

But more instructive than a discussion of these con- 
trasts will be the attempt to appreciate two qualities which 
both women manifested in a striking degree : one is moral 
energy ; the other is love. 

Moral energy is a characteristic common to all great 
missionaries. Even a superficial acquaintance with mis- 
sionary biography shows that this iron in the blood, 
this resoluteness of will, this capacity of endurance, this 
unfaltering holding to the right, has enabled men and 
women to win through impassable barriers to the mission 
field, to bear up against broken health, unreasonable 
restrictions, overwhelming disappointments and delays 
and surroundings of almost unimaginable evil, and has 
finally brought them to victory. Sceur Saint-Charles and 
Mary Slessor were charged with this quality to the finger- 
tips and thereby rise into the fellowship of great missionary 
souls. 

It must be admitted that moral energy, where it is 
excessive, does not always make for comfort in associated 
work. One Mary Slessor or Sceur Saint-Charles would 
suffice for an average mission; it is perhaps even well 
that the creeks of the Cross and Gabun rivers were not 
quite contiguous fields. Less forceful souls are wont to 
admire this quality in biographies rather than in real life ; 
men are, in especial, apt to fear and to resent it in women, 
seeking to repress that which can only be disciplined by 
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release. Possibly there are missions in which neither the 
French nor the Scottish woman would have served their 
long tale of honoured years. 

But the problem which presses in modern missions is 
not that of excess but of defect, not of too much force of 
character but of too little energy, resoluteness, will. We 
have fallen into what is soft and flaccid ; vocation expends 
itself in early middle life; the body dominates the spirit ; 
‘utter hardihood’ is merged in ease. It is not that men 
and women are forceless by nature, they are weakened 
by the softness of our ways. The force of character is 
there, but we have overlaid it with conventions and cotton 
wool. This disastrous and heart-breaking war has shown 
beyond question that every home base of missions in 
Europe is rich in character forces, and that the men and 
women who through the stimulus of a great upheaval 
can break through from ease and mediocrity into sustained 
and strenuous service can be counted by thousands and 
not by ones. Women like Sceur Saint-Charles and Mary 
Slessor may always be units in the missionary ranks, but 
a release of some large measure of like moral energy must 
be secured for coming days. This is no question for 
missionary training colleges or committees; it strikes to 
the root of missionary preparation, they touch the outmost 
branch. It is in nursery and in schoolroom, in home and 
in church, at the hands of parents, teachers, ministers, 
working under the guidance of the Spirit of Holiness and 
Power, that character forces can be released and disciplined 
and men and women of moral energies be prepared for 
the mission field. 

It is singularly beautiful that both these women of 
force and energy should have been so full of love. One 
smiles at the excess of undisciplined charity in Sceur 
Saint-Charles which was the despair of the good Mother 
who superintended the alms and of the Father who guarded 
the baptismal register, and one shudders at the over- 
crowding of her insanitary wards with ghastly cases 
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because she could not bear to leave one sufferer outside ; 
one can realize that the superabundance of rescued black 
babies embarrassed Mary Slessor’s fellow- workers and 
friends at times, and that her ceaseless onward movement 
did not conduce to administrative calm in mission councils 
at home or on the field ; and yet the holiest, whitest light 
which shines in the darkness of those records of Gabun 
and Calabar is that of the love, divine alike in its persistence 
and its universality, which flowed from these women’s 
hearts. Both were loving by nature, as the glimpses of 
their home lives prove, but in both, widely as they differed 
in creed, the gift of nature was drawn by the Spirit of 
God into a higher sphere. 

Not merely to have lived but to have loved in West 
Africa for nearly forty, for fifty years—that is the miracle 
of the grace of God set before us in the life of the woman 
of Scotland and the woman of France. 


G. A. GoLLock 











THE PROGRESS OF MISSIONARY 
PREPARATION IN NORTH AMERICA 


By PRESIDENT W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D. 


WHEN new and important movements or institutions 
arise in the midst of human society they are invariably 
started or founded by men of unusual ability and energy. 
These leaders, fired with their central aim and motive, 
are able to establish at least the beginnings and outlines 
of an organization fitted for their purpose. For this work 
they may have had little or no specific and technical 
training, but they have been compelled to create the 
methods and forms which, in course of time and experience, 
do become a technique. As the movement grows in 
success it becomes more complex. Those who are drawn 
to its service in later times find themselves involved in a 
huge machine with varied departments, each with its sub- 
ordinate aim and meaning and method, and making its 
own contribution to the rich and massive power of the 
whole. Then arises the need for the thorough and patient 
preparation of those who decide to make this sphere of 
work their own life task. The elements in the case which 
make this special preparation necessary are three: the 
need for a larger mass of workers, the majority of whom 
cannot be above the average in ability and enterprise, and 
all of whom must be drawn to its service early in life; the 
complexity of the work itself, arising from the very success 
with which the movement or institution has related itself 
to numerous other institutions of society and interests of 
human life; and the accumulation of experience con- 
stituting the history and giving rise to the science of this 
particular phase of the development of society. 


There is another feature of this need for special or 
355 
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professional preparation which we may call psychological. 
Efficiency in any calling needs not only mere technical 
knowledge or skill, but the permanent and thorough 
adaptation of the whole personality to the meaning and 
value as well as to the methods and habits of that calling. 
The man who plunges unprepared into a work, if it be 
great enough and complex enough to challenge the con- 
centration of his whole self and his life-long interest, may 
and too often does find himself perplexed, baffled, dis- 
heartened. The result may be that he forsakes it too 
early for some other field which seems from the outside 
to offer other attractions and easier opportunities. The 
early and thorough training for any calling results in the 
better and deeper adaptation of the whole self, in interest 
and conviction, in imagination and will, to all its demands. 
Perseverance in the face of difficulties and patience in the 
face of disappointments are best and most generally 
secured by a man’s training when he is young for the field 
of his life-work. 

While these facts obtain in relation to all, professions, 
they apply with peculiar force to certain kinds of life-work, 
and not least to that form of life-work which we know 
as the ministerial and the missionary career. 

From the Edinburgh Missionary Conference the word 
went forth to all missionary boards and societies that the 
hour had come when deeper and more earnest attention 
must be given to the subject of special preparation for 
the great calling of the missionary. The subject had never 
been completely ignored. The boards had always recog- 
nized the need for the education of men and women who 
were to be appointed to this momentous form of service. 
But on the whole the subject had not been studied as a 
distinct subject. Preparation of ordained missionaries was 
left to the ordinary theological schools with a curriculum 
adapted wholly to the home field. Preparation of all 
others was supposed to be adequate if the candidates gave 
proof of a good general education, a superficial knowledge 
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of the Bible, and personal zeal in the service of the Gospel. 
Special institutions, as in England and on the continent, 
which were established for the express purpose of training 
missionaries for certain societies bore witness to the need, 
but, with rare exceptions, they suffered from an inadequate 
staff of teachers and a limited range of work. 

In North America as in Great Britain the message of 
the Edinburgh Conference was heard, and prompt action 
was taken. The Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, which is a permanent body composed of delegates 
from all the principal and most of the smaller foreign 
missionary boards in the United States and Canada, de- 
cided to create a Board of Missionary Preparation, not 
as a mere committee made up from its own delegated 
membership, but to comprise about thirty-six persons 
chosen from all quarters, including a small number of 
the conference itself. This board came into existence in 
January 1912, when its constitution was formally adopted 
by the conference, and its first members and their officers 
were appointed. It is of great significance that the Board 
of Missionary Preparation is not an independent institu- 
tion, self-perpetuating and offering its advice to the mis- 
sionary boards ab eztra. It is the direct creation of the 
missionary boards of the United States and Canada and 
constantly responsible to them, its work is their work, 
its burden their burden, its whole purpose is their purpose. 

The board was fortunate in securing as its honorary 
secretary Mr. Fennell P. Turner, general secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, whose long and wide experi- 
ence in the latter office has made his earnest and self- 
denying work of peculiar value to the cause of missionary 
preparation. To him that board owed much, at the 
inception of those plans which it is carrying out to-day. 
In the summer of 1914 the board was further fortunate in 
being able to appoint to the office of director one already 
so well known throughout America as Dr Frank K. 


Sanders. The son of a missionary, he had three years of 
17 
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experience in his native island of Ceylon as a college tutor, 
with further years of work as dean of the Divinity School 
of Yale University and as president of Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas. Dr Sanders has brought very wide ex- 
perience and great enthusiasm to this new and stimulating 
task, and there is no doubt that he will make the Board 
of Missionary Preparation a strong force in the history of 
missionary enterprise in North America. 

In its constitution the aim of the board is said to be 
to secure the most adequate kind and quality of prepara- 
tion for those who are in training for foreign missionary 
service. Five distinct methods of pursuing this aim are 
also described. First, there is the general investigation 
both of what is being done and what ought to be done 
for the best equipment of the missionary. Second, corre- 
spondence with missionary boards on this subject. Third, 
assistance of young men and women who desire information 
and advice, this being done in harmony with the policy 
and plans of the several boards concerned. Fourth, 
conference with the officers and teachers of theological 
seminaries and colleges and special missionary training 
schools on the whole subject. Fifth, helping missionaries 
on furlough to secure the best opportunities for the pursuit 
of studies which they feel important for their future work. 

It will be generally admitted that this is a broad and 
practical programme of work for such a board. The board 
very early decided that it could not undertake to advocate 
the establishment of a central college such as the British 
Board of Missionary Studies is proposing to itself. This 
determination arose from consideration of the following 
facts: the enormous extent of territory included in the 
United States and Canada; the many centres at which 
groups of missionary boards have their headquarters (deter- 
mined by the unequal distribution of the various denomina- 
tions over these countries), such as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Toronto, etc.; the ex- 
istence, before the board began its work, of schools for 
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missionary training in different parts of the country, and 
the desire of many theological and other schools to add 
some measure of missionary training to their present 
equipment. But the board has found abundant work to 
do along the lines marked out for it in its constitution. 

In the first place it has entered upon a patient, gradual 
and thorough investigation of the whole field of missionary 
education. For this purpose it has taken up a series of 
successive general topics, broken these into divisions and 
assigned each division to a carefully chosen committee of 
experts and well-informed persons, with a member of the 
board as chairman. These reports have been laid in proof 
sheets before the board, and even before the Foreign 
Missions Conference, for thorough discussion. Then they 
have been revised and published in the successive annual 
reports of the board, in some cases with a full report of the 
discussion, especially when good material was contributed 
which could not well be embodied in the report itself. 

In December 1912 (published June 1918) four com- 
mittees reported on matters of a preliminary and exploratory 
nature. First came an investigation of the plans and 
practice of the foreign missionary boards as to the pre- 
paration required of their candidates. This resulted in 
the conclusion that the boards, as such, had practically 
done nothing, leaving those who wished to become mis- 
sionaries to get their education where and as they could, 
and to present themselves as candidates for appointment 
only at or near the completion of the course which was 
customary in their denomination and traditionally known 
to be acceptable to their respective boards. Next there 
was a report on the present facilities afforded missionary 
candidates for their general preparation, and on the need 
for creating opportunities for their preparation in those 
special subjects on which the Report of Commission V 
laid such stress at Edinburgh. 

In the discussions on these two reports as well as in 
the reports themselves much valuable material was gathered 
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which cannot be even summarized here.’ The fourth 
report on ‘The Fundamental Qualification of the Foreign 
Missionary’ was later published as a separate pamphlet 
by the Student Volunteer Movement. 

For the second year’s work the general subject of in- 
vestigation was the preparation of men and women for the 
various types of missionary service, and careful reports 
were made as to preparation of ordained missionaries, 
educational missionaries, medical missionaries and nurses, 
and of women for their various forms of work on the field. 
A very fresh and even impressive report was written and 
presented by Dr Charles R. Watson, ‘On the Furloughs 
of Missionaries,’ which was later printed as a leaflet for 
the use of boards among their missionaries. 

The next logical step was to study, through committees 
as carefully selected as hitherto, the special preparation 
needed by young men and women for the various great 
fields of the world, China, India, Japan, Latin America, 
the Near East and Pagan Africa. These with suitable 
brief bibliographies appeared in the Fourth Annual Report * 
of the board. The importance and influence of these reports 
may be indicated by the fact that the National Continua- 
tion Committee for China sent to New York a request for 
one thousand copies of the report on preparation for China, 
printed as a separate pamphlet. At present another group 
of committees is at work upon ‘the special preparation 
necessary for foreign missionary candidates if they are to 
be adequately prepared to present the Christian message 
to adherents of different non-Christian religions.’ Two of 
these reports, on Confucianism and Hinduism, are ap- 
proaching completion, and the others, on Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism and Animism, are at various stages of 


1 Any student of the subject will find in the Second Annual Report suggestive 
material, applicable to conditions and problems on both sides of the Atlantic, in the 
speeches of President King (pp. 34-38), of Professor Harlan P. Beach (pp. 38-42) and 
of Dr T. H. P. Sailer (pp. 42-43) on the first report ; and in those of Professor E. D. 


Burton (pp. 52-56), of Professor C. T. Paul (pp. 59-62), and of Dr. R. E. Speer (pp. 
52-56) on the second report. 


2 Reviewed in IRM, 1916 (Jan.), pp. 161-2. 
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preparation. The board is by no means at the end of this 
long and serious task of investigation. Other phases of the 
one great subject of missionary preparation are yet to be 
explored, ere it can be felt that the task has been well 
carried out. And then it may be necessary to work over 
and issue in some co-ordinated form the mass of material 
which is embodied in these successive studies. 

In the meantime the board has not neglected the other 
departments of its work. The chairman, secretary and 
director have been able to hold conferences with secretaries 
and supporters of the boards at various centres with a view 
to arousing deeper interest in this subject among those 
who are not able to attend the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference of Foreign Mission Boards, and to whom printed 
statements have not brought as much light and enthusiasm 
as might be wished. 

In furtherance of these efforts the Board of Missionary 
Preparation arranged for a formal conference with the 
secretaries and representatives of the foreign mission 
boards of North America, which took place on January 
12th, 1915. Over one hundred persons, including repre- 
sentatives from no less than forty-one foreign mission 
boards and about fifteen persons who had had active 
missionary experience, were in attendance. This oppor- 
tunity for a frank ‘ give and take’ among the secretaries 
and between them and the members of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Preparation was very fully used on all sides. The 
whole question of dealing with candidates was discussed 
from every point of view, and the account of the proceed- 
ings, which is given in great detail in the Fourth Annual 
Report, must be found valuable by every interested student 
of its pages. It was evident that the mission boards will 
henceforth deal in a new way with the following vital 
matters: the period at which candidates ought to be 
taken in full charge by the board; the date at which 
they should be assigned to a certain general region of the 
world (China, India, Africa, etc.); the manner in which 
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they should be advised and directed in the selection of 
their studies in the last part of their arts course, in theology 
and in the period of special preparation; the attention 
which should be given to their spiritual development ; 
the difficult question of providing where necessary for 
their expenses (especially during the last period of attend- 
ance at a school of direct missionary education) ; the best 
uses to which the furlough periods could be devoted and 
the responsibility of the boards as well as of the individual 
missionaries for their right uses. The very divergence of 
opinion which was elicited by the discussion of these 
questions was valuable. The need for their deeper con- 
sideration was revealed. It was clear that the whole 
subject of preparation had taken a new emphasis in the 
minds of the board secretaries, and that a new era had 
begun in the equipment of the missionary forces for their 
great service of the kingdom of God. 

One of the most important pieces of work done by the 
Board of Missionary Preparation is to be found in the 
account given in its Fourth Annual Report of a conference 
with representatives of theological colleges and seminaries 
and of foreign mission boards in North America, which was 
held on December Ist and 2nd, 1914. This conference had 
been in a measure prepared for by two reports which 
had already appeared in print.’ The record says: ‘ The 
conference was attended by one hundred and one delegates. 
Thirty-seven theological institutions, five other institutions 
interested in the training of missionaries, and twenty-nine 
foreign mission boards and co-operating organizations were 
represented.’ Probably no more representative and power- 
ful body of men devoted to theological education had met 
on this continent for a prolonged conference on any aspect 
of their work. 

Very early in the conference, Dr R. E. Speer made a 
statement of great significance.? After giving the enormous 


1 See Second Annual Report, pp. 47-73 and Third Annual Report, pp. 130-59. 
2 Fourth Annual Report, p. 370. 
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list of subjects which had been suggested as important for 
the ordained missionary, he said: ‘ What is needed rather 
is the organic co-relation of a proper course of training to 
the needs of missionary candidates throughout their course ; 
and there would be some ground for holding that the 
training even of home ministers would be improved by 
its approximation to such a vital reshaping of work as 
appears to be desirable for missionaries.’ Principal Garvie 
in his recent article on ‘The Education of Missionaries ’ * 
has noted that some of the subjects which are essential 
for the missionary student might well be attended to by 
the student for the home ministry. But the question is 
a deeper one than that of making a few minor addenda 
to the ordinary curriculum. It is that of re-interpreting 
the training for the ministry with the ‘ world-conscious- 
ness” at work. It is the adoption, deliberately and 
thoroughly, of a principle which may well revivify every 
department of work in the theological curriculum. To 
read church history not as if it ended in England or even 
in New England, but as the preparation for the world-wide 
dissemination of the Gospel, would lead insensibly to a 
more vivid interpretation even of christological contro- 
versies in the fourth and fifth centuries. Alike in apolo- 
getics, dogmatics and ethics it is not impossible to see how 
a certain liberation from traditional methods, a certain 
freshness and reality of discussion might be won by the 
teacher who has a good knowledge of the situation in Asia 
as well as in Europe or America, and who is concerned 
with the organization of Christian truth in presence of 
something wider and something more searching than the well- 
worn controversies of Christendom. So also as to biblical 
science. That too needs to be broadened in many of our 
classrooms that it may grasp afresh the convictions of our 
students. Perhaps the arbitrary ways and the fatal con- 
clusions of a certain narrow religions-geschichtliche methode 
can be counteracted by the study of the Bible not only 
1 ]RM, 1916 (Jan.), pp. 127-40. 
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in the light of ancient religions, but in close contact with 
the world’s religions as they live to-day. It may be that 
the creation of a central college of missions in London or 
Oxford may be deemed best for the army of young mis- 
sionaries in Great Britain. But if that means that the 
theological colleges are to be further segregated from 
contact with the greatest movement of the age for the 
church and the world, their own loss will be inestimable. 
Each country must of course solve its own problems in the 
light of its own situation. In North America it is to 
certain important centres of theological education that we 
look with hope. Various of the leading theological schools 
are using all their strength and some are raising new 
endowments and creating new institutional arrangements 
so that the preparation of missionaries may not be divorced 
from the work of training the home ministry. Rather do 
they desire that the latter may be enriched and made more 
zealous, more open-eyed to the real task of the Church 
and to the real nature of the Gospel, by the constant and 
pressing sense of the wide world’s needs, by the very 
urgency which is sending their brethren to the non-Christian 
peoples. 

In the findings of the conference some matters which 
may be of primary importance for the American situation 
were set forth, but it may be that elsewhere they may 
also prove of some real value. The second and fourth 
of these are perhaps especially worthy of attention. A 
warning was issued against any sacrifice of ‘ the thorough- 
ness and completeness of the missionary’s theological 
curriculum.’ If there is to be any insertion of missionary 
subjects, that must be so done as to ‘ join the new subjects 
to the level of the old, and at the same time, avoid sacrificing 
the old subjects.’ It is hard to see how this can be done 
without either adding a fourth year to the normal three 
years of theological study (normal, that is, for those who 
have their arts degree) or having recourse to ‘two summer 
sessions in a school of high scholastic standards and 
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spiritual atmosphere.’ It was also recommended that 
students for the home ministry should include in their 
work certain important courses bearing upon foreign 
missionary work : 


The history, psychology and philosophy of religion, including a clear 
presentation of the character and fruitage of each religion at the present day. 

History, principles and methods of Christian missions, including the basis 
of their claim upon the home church. 


Home organizations, and administration of the student’s denominational 
board and of other missionary agencies. 


The presentation of missions, and development of missionary spirit within 
the parish. 


The study of missionary movements, biography and work in specific fields. 
To these the student should add private reading in missionary biography. 


It should be added here that increasing importance is 
being attached to the work which missionaries can do 
during their first and second furloughs. Indeed it is the 
experience of at least one of the leading teachers of mis- 
sionary students, that his work with this class is far more 
fruitful and obviously rewarding than with those who are 
preparing to go out for the first time. 

One subject has been constantly before the minds of 
the Board of Missionary Preparation, that of linguistic 
study. A committee, with Professor E. D. Burton as its 
chairman, has for some time been in existence, which has 
found the matter so complex and difficult that it has not 
yet been able to present a report. We need, on this side 
of the Atlantic, much more experience of this work than 
we have yet had. But this much may be said with con- 
fidence, that in view of experience in Germany and at 
Oxford, it is by no means certain that the vernacular 
cannot be fruitfully, and perhaps best, begun in the home 
country. Two vital conditions must be observed. The 
first is that the language must be taught as a living thing, 
conversationally, realistically, as well as thoroughly. The 
second is that this should only be attempted when there 
is first-class equipment for training in phonetics. The best 
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modern teachers of spoken languages find that these two 
conditions actually condition one another. Where there 
is adequate equipment the teacher must have good phono- 
graphic records of the language as spoken by natives, and 
he must be able to teach his pupils to analyse accurately 
the various sounds he hears and to reproduce them exactly. 
When this can be done, the young missionary is saved 
from many perplexities when he or she lands among people 
of a strange tongue. The pain, amounting with some 
people almost to agony, of trying to identify the sounds 
which pour from every quarter upon the unaccustomed 
ear is avoided. The first formalities of social intercourse 
have been carefully and thoroughly mastered, so that at 
any rate the most egregious blunders can be avoided and 
something of the social grace of the particular country 
can be expressed in words and in behaviour. 

There is no doubt great need for strong schools for 
language study on the field. But this work ought to be, 
in as many cases as possible, prepared for by introductory 
instruction under first-class language teachers in the home 
land. And it must be remembered that the vast majority 
of the languages of the mission field cannot possibly be 
taught at a real school on the field. That ideal can apply 
only where certain languages are used by vast populations. 


W. Douceias MACKENZIE 
1 See the Second Annual Report, pp. 73-75. 




















THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA 


By SHERWOOD EDDY 


IN many respects the present situation in India is in con- 
trast to that in China. In both countries the progress of 
Christianity is notable and encouraging, but the Christian 
movement takes a different form owing to the different 
conditions in the two. In China we have, after centuries 
of stagnation, conservatism and opposition from the ruling 
classes, a sudden change of attitude, a willingness to hear 
the Gospel, to attend Christian meetings by thousands, in 
some cities to join Christian Bible classes by hundreds, and in 
some places even to join the Christian church by scores. 
But the weak point in China is the Christian church, and 
the deepest need is to prepare an educated ministry and a 
working body of trained Christian laymen to cope with the 
movement among the non-Christians, and to win and guide 
the converts who are so accessible from the upper classes. 
In contrast to India, the movement among the student 
and official classes is most encouraging. China has been 
shaken from her self-confidence, she has been humbled and 
is ready seriously to consider the claims of Christianity. 

In India, on the contrary, there is as yet no sign of 
a break or movement among the high caste students or 
officials. There is, however, a most encouraging awakening 
among many of the Christian churches, a mass movement 
among the lower castes which is bringing in more converts 
than in any mission field in the world, and now, apparently, 
the beginnings of a similar movement among the great 
middle castes. While China has succeeded in winning 
large results in the great cities, as in the days of the 
apostles, the movement in India has succeeded best among 
the villages. In the awakening of numbers of Christians, 
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among the non-Christians of the lower and middle classes, 
among women and in the villages, the movement in India 
bids fair to surpass that in China; while among the non- 
Christian students and officials and in the great cities that 
in China is more encouraging. 

During the last four months we have been conducting 
meetings among various classes: the ancient Syrian 
churches of Travancore, the Christians of South India, the 
middle and high caste Hindus of the secondary cities, and 
the students of North India. Let us first of all note the 
signs of awakening among the Syrian churches. 

The Syrians stoutly maintain that their first seven 
churches were founded by the Apostle Thomas himself 
in 52 a.p. Secular historians place the founding of the 
church in Travancore in the third or fourth century.’ Some 
maintain that persecuted Nestorian Christians of Persia 
under the Patriarch of Babylon came to India about this 
time. The traveller Cosmas found Christianity estab- 
lished there in 522 a.p. For some twelve centuries 
this Nestorian Church existed in Travancore until the 
Portuguese Roman Catholics set up the Inquisition and 
finally forced the Syrians into allegiance to Rome. 
After half a century many of the Syrians threw off the 
Roman yoke in 1665 and finally placed themselves under 
the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch. In 1816 representatives 
of the Church Missionary Society came to the aid of this 
long isolated and persecuted ancient church, which was so 
sadly in need of reform and quickening. During all the 
years since, their devoted and able work in education and 
evangelism has made possible the advance of recent years. 

To-day there are over 800,000 Syrian Christians remaining 


after some fifteen centuries, while an even larger number are 
Roman Catholics.” 


1 Vincent Smith, in his Eav/y History of India, says ‘ Historical traditions of India 
and Ceylon when read together seem to carry the evidence for the existence of the 
church in Malabar back to the third century.’ 3rd edition, pp. 235, 245. 

?The present numbers seem to be Jacobites 225,000, Reformed Syrians 75,000, 
Chaldeans 13,000, Anglican Syrians 5000, Romo Syrians 413,000. 
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Various bodies of Syrian Christians sent us repeated 
invitations to visit Travancore and hold a series of con- 
ventions. They pointed out that owing to their serious 
divisions and differences the only platform on which they 
could all unite and work together was that of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Accordingly in five geo- 
graphical centres of Travancore, conventions were held. 
The attendance of Syrian Christians averaged over 8000 
in each, or a total of 40,000 in all. At Tiruvella the audience 
increased until 17,000 were gathered in the great pandal 
erected in the open fields. It was the largest Christian 
audience we had ever seen; there seemed to be acres of 
humanity. It was a great sight to see them like the tribes 
of Israel of old, coming up across the fields in their white 
garments, in companies and by villages, some groups having 
walked ten, twenty and even thirty miles to be present. 
A sounding board enabled the entire company to hear the 
speaker, though sometimes a second interpreter, about 
fifty yards from the platform, had to pass on the message 
to those in the distance. 

One striking fact observable in the meetings was the 
new spirit of unity manifested in the conventions. The 
three principal bodies of Syrians joined together for the 
first time and worked in hearty co-operation on all the 
committees. The priests of the Jacobite, Mar Thoma and 
Anglican churches sat side by side upon the same platform. 
His grace Mar Thoma, Mar Timotheus and the Anglican 
Bishop in Travancore attended the conventions; the 
Bishop in Assam, who had travelled over a thousand miles 
to be present, was one of the speakers, while the Metro- 
politan of Calcutta and other bishops sent greetings. 

The keynote of each convention was service—the 
arousing of this ancient Syrian Church which for centuries 
had lost its missionary spirit and had been asleep for over 
a thousand years, to enter upon a great forward movement 
for evangelism, to win the non-Christians and to evangelize 
India. A new spirit of urgency, a sense of responsibility 
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for India, seemed to possess them, and after an account 
of India’s clamant needs and their own criminal neglect 
the whole audience would sometimes be moved with deep 
emotion. 

They decided in each area to undertake a movement 
for the evangelization of the Hindu community about them. 
To follow up the large meetings and guide the movement 
among the non-Christians some ten able Indian graduates 
and one foreign secretary are to be set aside for work among 
the Syrians. The Christians themselves subscribed the 
money for the support of a secretary for each area. In 
one of the communions several able Indian graduates have 
been appointed to guide the evangelistic movement, awaken 
the churches to their responsibility, organize Bible circles 
and prayer groups, develop missions and a spirit of giving, 
and raise the whole life of the churches to a higher level. 

Here amid the rice fields and palm trees, on the quiet 
back-waters of this beautiful ‘garden spot of India,’ 
in sight of the great elephant and tiger jungles and the 
blue hills on the horizon, is this ancient oriental church, 
which if fully awakened could provide the apostles and 
missionaries for the evangelization of India. Let us pray 
that its awakening may be speedy and complete. 

The movement among the Christians of South India 
began in the South India United Church. It will be re- 
membered that this church, with a Christian community of 
165,000, has already united all the members in Southern 
India of the Presbyterian, Congregational, Dutch Reformed 
and Scottish churches into one body. As the leaders 
of this church prayed last year for the meetings in China, 
they began to ask themselves ‘Why should we not have a 
similar awakening in India also?’ As they realized the 
unreadiness of the Christian community many felt that 
under existing conditions in India it would be impossible. 
Finally, however, the Executive Committee of the Church 
proposed to enter upon an evangelistic campaign in India 
patterned after that in China. 
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After much prayer and thorough preparation of the 
Christian community, they entered upon a week of simul- 
taneous evangelism. Following this week the leaders of 
the church gathered at Vellore in October for their General 
Assembly. All were astonished as the returns poured in 
from all parts of the field, showing what had been accom- 
plished by the mighty work of the Spirit of God in the 
first special week of the movement. Some ten thousand 
Christians had been enrolled in special Bible classes to 
prepare them for this service and to train them as voluntary 
workers and witnesses for Christ. The Rev. H. A. Popley 
of Erode, the secretary of this evangelistic movement, 
reports as follows : 


‘ A force of 8288 Christian workers during this special week gave themselves 
to proclaiming the power of Jesus Christ to build up a sound and lasting 
personal and national life among the people of this land. These workers 
have preached in 3814 towns and villages in the Tamil country to audiences 
of over 300,000 people, and have won 8500 to a desire to study the power 
and teaching of Christ, and over 6000 men and women to a determination to 
follow Him. That is to say, a total of 14,925 people were definitely influenced 
during this week to place themselves under the leadership of Jesus Christ. 
Thousands more have been influenced to some extent, as the reports testify, 
to feel that Christ is indeed the hope of India.’ 


From all parts of the field reports like the following are 
coming in to us : 


‘Travancore tells of a demon worshipper who deserted his shrine and 
declared that he would erect a temple to God in its place. From the North 
Tamil field comes the cheering news that meetings are freely allowed in 
Hindu temples, and the workers were requested to speak frankly about Christ 
and His salvation. In another place, on hearing the preaching, a devil dancer 
promised on the spot to become a Christian. In one of the Telugu churches 
twenty-eight adults were publicly baptized.’ 


Here are some of the results reported in the church 
itself : 


‘ The greatest good is that the laity have been awakened to a sense of 
their responsibility.’ ‘Every Sunday afternoon, immediately after the service, 
the whole church goes out to preach the Gospel.’ ‘The campaign has 
brought a new vision to our church. For the first time the higher classes in 
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the church went and preached the Gospel to the poor and depressed.’ 
* Never has such work been done before in the villages around here.’ 

Encouraged by these striking results we left the General 
Assembly, where the one central theme each day was that of 
evangelism, to conduct training conferences for Christian 
workers in the six principal geographical centres of India 
and Ceylon. Very deliberately and prayerfully the South 
India United Church has entered upon a three years’ 
evangelistic campaign, as it is called. Indeed no other word 
seems adequately to describe the movement. Absolute 
dependance upon God in prayer is coupled with the most 
careful human organization in the training of the rank 
and file of the members of the church in Bible classes 
and by prayer to become voluntary workers and witnesses 
for Christ. Personal Bible study, prayer and witnessing 
for Christ are the three keynotes of the movement, which 
seeks first thoroughly to arouse and train the Christians 
and through them to reach the non-Christians. During 1916 
the movement will be chiefly confined to the villages, which 
are the most hopeful and accessible field, and later the 
towns and cities will be attempted. 

Before attempting the larger towns and cities it was 
decided to select three typical secondary cities and by 
carefully tested experience build up a successful method of 
reaching the middle and upper classes in India. Accord- 
ingly Madura, Vellore and Palamcottah were selected in 
which to make the first experiment. The meetings in 
Madura were typical of the three cities. First a body of 
nearly a hundred voluntary Christian workers were enrolled 
and carefully trained for some months in advance in Bible 
circles. Each Christian made friends with at least ten 
Hindus whom he kept upon his list, called upon, invited to 
meetings and prepared by giving carefully selected Christian 
literature of a non-controversial type. The Christians 
themselves at their own expense erected a large pandal or 
mat shed to hold three thousand Hindus. After preliminary 
meetings, lectures and popular services of song to accustom 
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the Hindus to the place, a series of four meetings was held 
and the hall was filled with about three thousand Hindus 
every night, from the middle and upper classes. On the 
opening night, to secure a point of contact, the subject 
chosen was, ‘The Present World Situation, a Call to India.’ 
A series of charts was shown which graphically represented 
India’s present position among the nations. First of all the 
encouraging features of India’s economic position were 
shown. Next a series of charts exhibited India’s deep 
five-fold need, economic, physical, educational, social, 
moral and religious. The lecture raised the question, 
‘What will save India?’ The second night we dealt with 
‘The Need of India,’ speaking upon dishonesty, impurity, 
worldliness and the sins which were undermining the indi- 
vidual and national life. On the third night we spoke of 
Jesus Christ as able to meet the need both of the in- 
dividual and of the nation. 

After this meeting some two thousand stayed to an after- 
meeting, after we had presented Christ for over an hour, and 
several hundred gave in their names as willing to study the 
life and teaching of Christ in private or in Bible classes. 
These inquirers are now being followed up by the Christian 
workers and a few have already been received into the 
churches ; not many, however, for as yet we have not had 
large results except in the villages. In a separate building 
about a thousand Hindu women daily attended Christian 
meetings and gave a most sympathetic hearing to the 
Gospel. Some are fully convinced and are secret believers, 
but to take the awful step of baptism would mean to lose in 
a@ moment and for ever husband, children and all natural 
means of support and to be left outcaste and isolated by 
the cruelly efficient Hindu system of caste. 

Some fifteen hundred Hindus attended the daily meetings 
in Vellore and two thousand five hundred each night in 
Palamcottah. The meetings have proved that we can get 
a large and sympathetic hearing for Christianity, and that 


with an awakened body of Christian voluntary workers we 
18 
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can slowly and surely get abiding results. At present, 
however, these are coming chiefly in the villages. 

After these meetings in the south for Christians and 
middle-class Hindus, we visited several cities in North 
India, such as Lahore, Agra and Lucknow, for meetings 
among Hindu and Mohammedan students. While the 
audiences at the beginning averaged nearly a thousand non- 
Christian students, our object was quickly to sift this number 
down to the two or three hundred men really in earnest and 
ready to listen night after night to the straightest presen- 
tation of Christ. On some days scores of men came for 
personal interviews, which sometimes went on until mid- 
night. Several Brahmin and other students were baptized, 
but there is not as yet any sign of a general break, similar 
to the movement among the lower classes, or to that 
among the students of China. In one city, however, more 
than twenty Bible classes for non-Christian students were 
organized. Best of all in several places the entire Christian 
staff of a college, or a group of student workers in a city, 
have joined together for personal dealing with non-Christian 
students and have determined to form the habit of seeking 
and winning students for Christ. 

One of the leading athletes of India, a nominal Christian, 
was soundly converted and began to work for his non- 
Christian friends. He first brought his entire hockey team 
to the meetings, then members of the football team, and he 
has now become the leader of a group for personal work. 
One man was completely delivered from the opium habit, 
another gave up his liquor business and a number of 
students came confessing most terrible sins. 

The hope in student work in India to-day lies in the 
Christian staff of each mission college. If they believe in 
winning students one by one for Jesus Christ, and are 
definitely committed to that work, results can be had, 
slowly but surely. The attitude of non-Christian students 
in India to-day is marked by four characteristics. First, 
there is a most intense and sensitive spirit of nationalism. 
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While the signs of unrest and sedition which characterized 
the movement in its earlier stages have largely passed away, 
and while there is, all things considered, a remarkable 
quietness and political security manifest in this most trying 
and searching time of the war, yet this strong and growing 
nationalistic spirit has come to stay and must be reckoned 
with. Second, there is a marked revival of Hinduism and 
effort at reform and reconstruction of the old religions and 
in the new samajes. Any apologetic which seeks to prove 
the superiority of Christianity or the inferiority of Hinduism 
in any particular whatever, is resented, often bitterly, and 
any effort to show that Hinduism needs any fulfilment or 
supplement from Christianity is most unwelcome. The 
writer saw a whole audience roused to burning indignation 
by a single sentence from an Indian speaker in which he 
said they must abandon some of their old superstitions, 
practices and sacred books. In spite of this revival of 
nationalism and of their old religions, however, there are un- 
mistakable signs of the gradual but inevitable disintegra- 
tion of the very foundations of Hinduism, in caste and the 
patriarchal joint family as divine institutions, in polytheism, 
idolatry and many of the fundamental beliefs and practices 
of their religion. The revival, decline and fall of pagan 
religions in the Roman empire is being repeated before our 
eyes in India to-day. And lastly, there is a wide, though 
unconscious and unconfessed appropriation of Christian 
truths, Christian spirit and Christian practice among 
them. The belief in one God as Father, in the value of 
the individual, the ideal of a brotherhood of love, of the 
Christian standards of morality, of the matchless character 
and teaching of Christ, of social reform, and service for the 
outcaste and oppressed are permeating all the educated 
classes in India. 

Before leaving India a single typical interview with the 
leading Hindu of a province seemed to indicate how far 
this permeation of Christian ideas is going. During an 
hour’s talk on religious matters he said, ‘ I am a Hindu, but 
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I believe in Christ as the highest fulfilment of Hinduism. 1 
have a picture of Christ crucified in my bedroom where I can 
look daily upon it. I have not only read through the 
entire Bible, but I read it every night before going to bed. 
My favourite portions are St Paul’s epistles to the Corin- 
thians and the fourth gospel. Every morning I spend from 
six to seven o’clock in prayer, meditation and devotional 
hymns. Ibelieve Jesus Christ to be unique in His character, 
His teaching, His power to save and help men and especially 
in His dynamic and world-wide social programme. No one 
else ever did for suffering and oppressed humanity what He 
did. I am a Christian already, yet I cannot dogmatically 
say that Christ was God. Though a follower of Christ in my 
daily life, I do not take the outward step of baptism because, 
as at present interpreted in the popular mind, it means not 
only to accept Christianity but to reject and denounce 
Hinduism. This I cannot do, for I believe that God has 
been in our past history and revelation. In the meantime, 
while I accept all that is best in the past of Hinduism, I 
count myself a personal follower of Christ, who is the fulfil- 
ment of Hinduism.’ 
SHERWOOD EDDY 











THE CHURCH IN THE MISSION 
FIELD AND MEDICAL MISSIONS 


By R. FLETCHER MOORSHEAD, M.B., F.R.C.S. 


Ir is clear that we are witnessing the birth pangs of a new 
world order that must shortly come into being, and in 
which the enforced readjustment of previous national 
and economic standards must of necessity affect the whole 
conduct of the missionary activity of the Christian Church. 
We cannot forecast the precise modifications that will 
come to pass, but it is safe to predict that whatever happens 
the church in the mission field is destined to be called upon 
to play a larger and more important part in the spread, 
direction and support of the work of the Gospel than has 
been hitherto the case. It is therefore of considerable im- 
portance that thought should be given to the policy and 
practice which have governed the relation of that church 
to the different branches of the missionary propaganda, 
and not least to medical missions, with which this article 
is specially concerned. 

There can be little doubt, we venture to think, as to 
the timely character of such an inquiry. During recent 
years there has been a wider recognition on the part of 
most missionary societies of the necessity for the more 
adequate and efficient equipment of medical missions, and, 
notably in China and in India, considerable sums of 
money have been spent upon the erection and development 
of a modern type of hospital. All this is excellent and is 
a welcome change from the policy of only a short time ago, 
but the obvious question suggests itselfi—what is to be 
the future of these institutions? Are they to remain 
as the permanent responsibilities of the missions which 
establish them? To reply in the affirmative would be to 
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repudiate, as regards medical missions, that guiding principle 
which points ever to an assumption by the church of the 
work of the Gospel within its own area. Furthermore, 
there is the weighty consideration that if these progressive 
features of modern medical missions are to have no other 
prospect than continued connexion with a foreign mission- 
ary society, the multiplication of such institutions may be 
esteemed too serious a liability to undertake, and the 
whole development of medical missions may experience a 
grievous set back. If, therefore, we set aside as retro- 
grade and unsound the idea of permanent connexion with 
missionary societies, there are but two alternatives: either 
the hospital must in the end be taken over by the state 
and become a government institution, or the hospital 
must become a definite adjunct of the church, staffed, ad- 
ministered and supported by that body as an exposition 
of Christianity. To accept the former alternative must 
surely mean the surrender of a mighty instrument—unless 
we can conceive of a government which is frankly Christian 
not only in name but in deed and aim, a utopian idea at 
present. There is, therefore, only left the alternative of 
the church, to which it may be well to devote some serious 
consideration. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes the observer as this 
subject is approached is the small degree of attention which 
has, up till now, been given to it. Nor, as far as the present 
writer has been able to learn, would there appear to have 
been much attempt to take definite steps in the way of 
cementing a bond of union between the mission hospital 
and the church on the mission field. At the China National 
Conference in 1918 there were, however, signs that the 
importance of the matter was becoming realized, as the 
following resolution of that conference will show : 


The time has come when the Christian church of China should be increas- 
ingly encouraged to realize her responsibility in carrying on this ministry of 
healing. This work should be developed within the church as a part of her 
activities, and her members should share in it, both practically and financially. 
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This resolution may be regarded as a luminous indica- 
tion of what should be one of the cardinal points in the 
immediate policy of medical missions, in China at least, 
but we doubt whether as yet the significance of the subject 
has gripped the consciousness of either the leaders of 
missionary policy at home or the missionary body as a 
whole on the field. In part this may be due to the fact 
that the church has not reached that point in its develop- 
ment when, speaking generally, it has the strength and 
resource to undertake big responsibilities in a medical 
missionary direction. In part also we may find a three- 
fold reason in the comparatively small proportion of 
medical missionaries to missionaries generally ; the way in 
which the energies of that small force have been sapped 
by the insistent demands of their daily work and the 
burning question of medical education ; and the powerful 
influences which from either the foreign or the native side 
have often tended to obscure the medical aspect of mission 
work, and concentrate attention, energy and resource 
upon the development of the educational and evangelistic. 
We do not wish to imply that there has been any inten- 
tional disregard of medical missions on the part of the 
missionary body on the field. Indeed there are many 
instances where the evangelistic fruitfulness of a medical 
mission, almost embarrassing in its extent, has been recog- 
nized most fully by non-medical missionaries. It is 
simply a case of the general work of a mission, naturally 
larger in volume, appearing to be so much more directly 
concerned with the spread of the Gospel that the claims 
of the medical work are allowed involuntarily to slip into 
the background. 

It is not improbable, however, that at the bottom 
another cause has been operative in delaying the entry of 
the native church in any vital way upon the work of medical 
missions, and that is the mistaken view that the medical 
aspect of the missionary enterprise is in the main humani- 
tarian rather than definitely missionary and evangelistic. 
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If medical missions are to come to their own in the mind 
and heart of the church on the mission field their undoubted 
service to the cause of humanity must never be allowed to 
assume so large a place as to divert attention from their 
supreme mission in making known by word as well as by 
deed the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Not that the 
work of healing the sick is to be lowered in estimation and 
the equally mistaken view supported that Christianity and 
philanthropy are spheres apart, but that medical missions 
by declared aim and by consistent practice, by board at 
home and by medical missionary on the field, must present 
a sphere of missionary activity in which the dominant 
note shall be the setting forth of the evangel of Christ and 
the redemption of the whole man for His glorious Kingdom. 
It may mean, if that is accepted, that the examination of 
medical missionary candidates will have to be more search- 
ing and the vocation of a medical missionary be set on a 
higher plane. It may also involve that the evangelistic 
work of some mission hospitals will have to be overhauled 
and reconstructed on different lines in association with the 
work of the church. But if in the end the sphere of the 
medical missionary and of the mission hospital come to be 
looked upon as being as much within the scope of the 
church as the mission school, then an advance will have 
been made which will have a vital bearing upon the whole 
future outlook of medical missions as a distinctively mis- 
sionary agency. 

It is very necessary, however, if a full grasp of the signi- 
ficance of the relation of medical missions to the church on 
the mission field is to be obtained, that we should discuss 
the bearing that it has upon the witness and life of the 
church itself; upon the special work of Christian medical 
education; and upon the future support of medical missions. 

1. In a most suggestive article on ‘The Philanthropic 
Work of Foreign Missions in China’ which appeared in the 
China Medical Journal in May 1911, and to which the 
present writer is much indebted, Dr P. L. McAll of Hankow 
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(L.M.S.) speaks of ‘ philanthropic work as being part of the 
Church’s permanent duty,’ and bases his argument upon the 
example and precept of Christ. Hardly any, we think, will 
be prepared to disagree with Dr McAll when he thus states 
the case for the carrying on of medical missions by the 
Christian Church, or when he goes on to say : 


It remains part of the Church’s duty in seeking to represent Christianity 
not to neglect the exercise of a Christlike Christianity. It is indeed a poor, 
maimed, un-Christlike Christianity that does no benevolent deeds. When 
the Church takes no part in philanthropic effort the world says ‘The Church 
talks at men’s souls and lets their bodies rot away, the truth being that 
one of the Christlike characteristics of Christianity is gone; while to have 
hospitals and asylums apart from Christianity, this is to pick the fruit and 
reject the tree from which it grew. There must be pari passu the verbal 
explanation of the gospel truth and a practical exhibition of it in the form 
of loving care for the sick and destitute. The two methods of showing the 


double scope of Christianity may not be omitted so long as the Church exists 
and human need remains. 


Furthermore, there is the subjective as well as the 
objective effects of such participation in active philanthropy. 
The ministry of succour for the suffering may prove costly 
in its output of sacrificial effort, but it never fails to enrich 
those who engage in it. The pathway of the Good Samari- 
tan may involve the undertaking of many fresh responsi- 
bilities, but in the very fellowship with our Lord that it 
brings it confers a grace and benediction which none who 
have had the experience would ever miss again. Therefore 
for its own sake as much as for the vivid portrayal and 
interpretation of the Christian gospel, the church on the 
mission field needs to incorporate in its life and work the 
ministry of medical missions, and, as Dr McAIl says, ‘ mis- 
sionaries must lead the way and help the church to under- 
take the task.’ 

It is of no avail to point to the condition in the home 
land, where to so great an extent the church has no direct 
link with the work of healing, for it is open to argument that 
the absence of such a direct share is to the detriment and 
not to the advantage of the church. Nor must we forget 
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that most of the ancient hospitals in Christian lands were 
religious institutions, and there can be little question that 
the Christian church has lost a golden opportunity of follow- 
ing in the footsteps of its divine Lord. If any case can be 
made out why the church in the home land need not directly 
engage in the work of healing, if perhaps it has already 
lost its place in this enterprise, there is every reason why, 
in the work of the church on the mission field—in lands 
where sickness is so awful in its ravages and so widespread 
in its incidence, and where the knowledge and practice of 
scientific medicine is but in its infancy—the ministry of 
healing should be avowedly undertaken by the church 
as an integral part of its service. To that end we would 
plead for an earnest attempt to carry out the resolution 
of the China National Conference alluded to above, and for 
the establishment of a definite link between every mission 
hospital and the church in its vicinity, wherever such 
does not already exist. 

2. The greatness of the opportunity for Christian 
medical education, and the urgency of losing no time in 
seizing and utilizing that opportunity to the utmost in 
the interests of the kingdom of God, has all been abund- 
antly emphasized during recent years, and we believe to 
very good purpose. In the work of the Medical Missionary 
Association in both India and China, and in the Continua- 
tion Committee Conferences in each of those fields, this 
aspect of medical missions has received lengthy and detailed 
consideration. The recommendations of those bodies have 
in turn been deliberated upon by the home boards and 
have been given a practical concert of support. Most im- 
portant of all, the principle of co-operation between different 
missions in the carrying out of this educational work has 
been accepted as the only pathway to success, and steps 
have been taken to ensure a concentration of force upon wisely 
selected centres rather than a diffusion with consequent 
weakening of energy. An added contribution to the 
forces working in this special field, as far as China is con- 
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cerned, has been the recent work and proposals of the 
China Medical Commission of the Rockefeller Foundation 
which in close association with the different missions has in 
prospect some most noteworthy advances in the medical 
education of China. This is a tremendous gain. 

At the same time it must surely appear as most essential 
that in this advance in the work of medical education on 
the mission field there should be established an early and 
close link with the native church. That church in the very 
essence of things must be the permanent centre of the 
work of Christianity in its own area and should therefore 
possess an effective voice in all that pertains to a Christian 
education. Moreover, there is the important fact, which 
should never be forgotten, that the participation of medical 
missionaries in the work of medical education began with 
the desire to raise up a body of indigenous medical mission- 
aries who should in themselves reproduce the work of their 
foreign teachers, only in a far wider way than the latter 
could ever hope to do. It was not the idea merely of 
training doctors and giving western medicine to the people 
who needed it that led to the taking up by medical mission- 
aries of the onerous work of medical education ; it was the 
higher and larger conception of multiplying the number 
of those who would go forth as definite propagandists of 
Christianity, both preaching and healing. As the idea 
took root and shape it became apparent that the work 
required considerable specialization, necessitated the found- 
ing of schools of medicine on the western model and involved, 
the organization of a fully developed system of medical 
education. But there has never been a departure from the 
original aim, nor could there be without taking the central 
impulse out of the undertaking. The union medical colleges 
exist primarily as medical missionary training centres 
and stand to-day as the greatest hope of the future of 
medical missions in the Orient. Accordingly it is almost 
superfluous to lay stress upon the fundamental importance 
of those institutions having a real and vital link with the 
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permanent Christian body on the field. If within their 
walls are to be trained men and women who will go forth 
as medical missionaries, is it not in the very heart of things 
that the teachers in the colleges should regard themselves, 
and be regarded, as given up to the work of the church as 
truly as is the evangelist, and that the students should 
be inspired with the same motive? This may suggest 
many problems needful of solution, but the principle is 
surely a vital one. 

Furthermore, it would seem as if this aspect of the 
work of Christian medical education by medical mission- 
aries claimed all the more consideration seeing that we are 
within sight, it is supposed, of a state system of medical 
education in China, and of the development in that same 
field of what may be termed metropolitan schools of 
medicine under the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Whatever may be done under either of 
these auspices will not, however animated by high Christian 
sentiment, be avowedly for the purpose of sending out 
medical missionaries but rather for giving to China scientific 
healing. It may be, therefore, that in coming days there 
will be a greater need for definitely constituted medical 
missionary colleges, staffed and equipped, together with 
their associated hospitals, in accordance with state regula- 
tions, but devoted to the training of medical missionaries 
and linked in management and in finance with the Christian 
church of their field. 

3. The question of the future support of medical missions 
gives food for very serious reflection. It is extremely 
doubtful how far it will be possible to advance the level 
of support from missionary societies having their home 
base in Great Britain or the Continent of Europe. And 
_ yet medical missions have arrived at a stage when any 
crippling of financial help would seem bound to react very 
adversely upon the future of the enterprise. This being 
so, the question of self-support on the mission field, at all 
times a needful topic, has become a burning one and 
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deserves the closest attention. The important article by 
Dr H. T. Hodgkin in the issue of this Review for April 
1915 deals with the question in a very illuminating way. 
Confining immediate thought to the self-support of med- 
ical missions, two points will at once arrest the observer. 
Firstly, medical missions afford peculiar opportunity for 
obtaining local support, and secondly, medical missions, 
by virtue of their expensive equipment, stand in peculiar 
need of such help. Both considerations are so patent that 
time need not be taken in pursuing them further, except 
to point out that the principle of securing support on the 
field and aiming at as large a degree of self-support as 
possible was prominently advocated at the Continuation 
Committee Conferences in Asia. The point to which we 
would here more particularly direct attention is the re- 
lationship that this question bears to the native church. 

Up to the present time, so far as we can learn, there 
has been no instance where the church on the mission field 
has definitely undertaken financial responsibility for the 
support of any medical mission. There may have been 
solitary instances here and there, but if so, they have 
been the exception. The utmost that has been done 
would appear to be the support of a bed in a hospital or 
some similar endeavour. Practically speaking, the various 
societies have been responsible for the support of the 
different hospitals and dispensaries, though part or in some 
cases the whole of the cost has, of course, been met year 
by year from the fees that have been charged to patients 
able to pay, from contributions given by local sympathizers, 
native and foreign, and from grants made by public bodies. 
In all this help there has doubtless been a good deal that 
has been contributed by native Christians as individuals. 
But when it comes to the church as an organic entity taking 
upon itself the definite maintenance of a medical mission, 
there seems to have been an absence hitherto of any such 
participation. 

Now far be it from us to express surprise at this position, 
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much less to appear in the slightest degree censorious. The 
larger number of Christian congregations in the mission 
field are struggling and poor, composed of those unable 
themselves to contribute much towards the support of 
medical missions. But that does not make it impossible 
or unnecessary that they should commence acquaintance 
with the problem of the support of the work, become 
familiarized with the idea, take what steps they can 
towards securing help, and do something themselves, e.g., 
by having a hospital Sunday collection, however small 
that may at first seem to be. To lead them to think 


. of the work of a medical mission as being their work and 


their responsibility rather than that of a foreign society, 
would be to make a real advance which ere long by careful 
planning might result in the support of beds in a hospital, 
or of a native worker, or of a branch dispensary, and result 
in the organization of a local hospital fund. To show that 
the possibility of achieving practical results along this 
line is not so remote as some might be tempted to fear, it is 
interesting to quote a record on the authority of Dr Duncan 
Main concerning one city in the province of Kiangsu, 
China : 

There are two hospitals, one for men and one for women, built and 
equipped by the gentry, because they were so impressed by the effects of 
our hospital work and the great benefits of western surgery. The doctors 
in charge are both Christian, and all the Christians in their town and district 
have ample provision for their sick poor. 


Does not this prove that if the church were definitely 
to take up medical work it would have a favourable senti- 
ment to work upon in many places ? 

It is very necessary, however, that the important work 
of training the Christians to assume a responsible share in 
the management of a mission hospital should not be for- 
gotten. They cannot be expected to realize all that is 
involved in such service unless there is the preparatory 
training, nor can it be thought that the medical missionary 
will lightly surrender control until those into whose hands 
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it passes show promise of being equal to the task. And 
therein lies a difficulty, for how are the native Christians to 
be trained ? It is not a case simply of setting before them 
a vision. They must be helped in interpreting and realizing 
it in terms of their own life and service. To that end it 
seems to us three things are of immense importance : 

(a) The foreign workers should speak and act as if they 
expected the members of the church in the mission field to 
be their partners and successors in medical missions. 

(b) The foreign workers should make it their set purpose 
to look out for those amongst the native Christians who 
appear to possess qualities suitable for one or other aspect 
of medical mission work and then to invite such to join 
in the work and to prepare themselves for assuming, later 
on, definite responsibility for what may be assigned to 
them. We would include in this what might be done in 
seeking for medical missionary candidates from amongst 
the young life of the church and promoting their being sent 
for training to a medical college. And where there are 
foreign-trained native doctors who are devout Christians 
might it not be a good and useful plan for them to be called 
into consultation by their foreign brethren as occasion offers ? 

(c) The foreign and native medical mission workers 
should lay before the native church regular reports of what 
the medical mission is doing, what it needs in personal and 
monetary service, and what the members of the church can 
accomplish through such hospital committees as are alluded 
tolater. Is it not possible that some of the leading members 
of the church might be induced to establish a scholarship 
at one of the medical colleges ? 

May it not be that definite sympathetic effort along the 
foregoing lines would reveal a large degree of potential 
resource which could be utilized to the strengthening of 
many a medical mission and to the establishment of an 
intelligent and active indigenous base ? 

But if the church is to be encouraged in moving forward 
in the direction we are considering, it would seem of first 
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importance that care should be taken, to quote a recent 
writer, ‘to avoid both the excess and the defect,’ i.e., not to 
erect such costly buildings and conduct the work on such 
an elaborate scale as shall seem impossible of imitation on 
the part of the church on the field; or, on the other hand, 
not to establish the work on such poor and ineffective lines 
as shall impart inadequate ideas concerning its support. 
Perhaps at the present time missions need to guard against 
the excess quite as much as the defect. Especially do we 
require to take long and broad views ere committing our- 
selves to expenditure on costly medical mission plant. 
Otherwise we may be creating something on the mission 
field which the members of the church there will never be 
able to maintain. Yet we confess that it is most difficult 
to avoid expensive equipment if the work done is to be 
of that upgrade character that is desirable. This dilemma 
has been frankly stated by Dr James Maxwell, to whom we 
are indebted for a suggested way of meeting it: namely, 
that the various missions should withdraw their medical 
missionaries to important strategical centres where really 
up-to-date hospitals could be maintained, as at present, 
largely with foreign funds; and then that the smaller 
hospitals should be handed over to the native church, 
upon whom should rest the responsibility for maintaining 
those institutions, as well as for starting all new hospitals, 
except those designed as centres. In the smaller hospitals 
all the ordinary cases could be treated, whilst those requiring 
particular treatment could be sent to the central hospital. 
This suggested way of meeting the dilemma appeals to us 
very strongly and it will doubtless receive most careful 
consideration. 


We have now passed under review some of the important 
considerations that support the case for a close connexion 
between the church in the mission field and the work 
of medical missions. Is it possible to suggest finally any 
practical step which might help towards the desired end ? 
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With considerable hesitation—for in this matter as in many 
others diagnosis is easier than treatment—and yet with a 
feeling that it is comparatively idle to discuss a difficulty 
and have nothing to say as to its removal, we would raise 
the question whether a wise and fruitful step might not be 
taken by the appointment of a hospital committee on the 
part of the native church wherever a medical mission is in 
existence, or at any rate in all those centres where the size 
of the church renders that a feasible undertaking. This 
committee might have upon it the foreign medical workers, 
ex officio, but it would probably be well for the majority 
of the members to belong to the local church, the chairman- 
ship of the committee being held alternately by the foreign 
and native leaders. Having been formed, this committee 
might then undertake the work of interesting the members 
of the native Christian community in the work of medical 
missions, organizing practical help in the direction of self- 
support, and assisting in the evangelistic work of the 
hospital and the following up of old patients. In addition 
it might be further possible at an early date to place a share 
of the administration of the medical mission in the hands 
of this committee, especially that relating to the appoint- 
ment, the work and the dismissal of the native members 
of the staff. The goal at any rate would be the complete 
taking over of the medical mission by the native church, 
and everything likely to conduce to that end might be held 
as pertaining to the work of this committee. It is, of course, 
to be expected that medical missionaries of ripe experience 
will improve and amplify the above suggestion, which is 
offered in bare outline, and with the earnest hope that the 
discussion of the matter will lead not only to something 
being talked about but also to something being done. 
R. FLETCHER MoorsHEAD 
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TWO MISSING LINKS 


By J. H. HARRIS 


MoDERN missionary effort appears happily to incline 
increasingly towards fitting missionaries themselves, and 
in turn their native converts, for the more complete fulfil- 
ment of Christian citizenship. There would appear, never- 
theless, to be certain gaps requiring to be filled. After the 
close of the international upheaval attention may be con- 
centrated anew upon various problems affecting subject 
races. It is, therefore, opportune to consider now the 
help the Christian Church may give to the solution of 
certain pressing problems. What is said here has refer- 
ence primarily to British crown colonies, protectorates and 
spheres of influence, but the general principles enumerated 
also apply in a measure to several colonies of other powers 
visited by the writer. 


I. IN THE PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES 


Take first the ordinary missionary curriculum which 
seldom touches in any denomination the main principles 
of European colonization, whilst even many missionaries 
have but a limited grasp of elemental administrative 
principles even in those countries to which they have 
given many years’ devoted service. A single lecture de- 
livered once a year in each missionary training college 
would impart a knowledge of these elementals which would 
provide a foundation of knowledge for future work. 

One example may be quoted in the question of British 
citizenship. Not only missionaries but many travellers 
assume that every native under the British flag is a British 
subject, yet in South Africa, East Africa, Uganda, Sierra 


Leone, Nigeria and the islands of the sea, millions of the 
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indigenous people are not British subjects at all. This, at 
first sight, appears to be an academic subject, but the 
moment the question is considered in the light of exper- 
ience it becomes apparent that, owing to this fact, grave 
injustice is inflicted upon native races in certain areas 
within the British spheres of influence. 

A question of still greater moment is that of systems 
of punishment. For some years now, the problem of 
punishments has provided food for deep and earnest 
thought on the part of administrators and others inter- 
ested in colonial problems, but, so far as I am aware, there 
has not yet emerged any serious missionary contribution 
towards a solution of this question. How different this 
would have been had the missionaries’ preparation in- 
cluded a study of the admitted abuses, widespread and 
serious, which have followed upon the practice of punish- 
ing breaches of civil engagements with criminal penalties. 

In the greater part of the African continent we are 
still in the experimental stage, and, viewed administra- 
tively, the whole continent is very much like Joseph’s 
famous coat. Partly through variation of climate but 
more through vested interests, there are no two terri- 
tories with a single form of administration, yet valuable 
lessons can be learned from each. Missionaries neces- 
sarily devote their lives to one colony or country, and 
thus have little knowledge of the successes or failures of 
given practices in another: the missionary in the Gold 
Coast, if he only knew it, could learn lessons of great value 
from the recent history of Swaziland and the Selborne 
reconstruction ; the missionary going to Southern Nigeria 
would find much valuable help from a knowledge of 
the Basutoland experiment ; every missionary destined for 
Rhodesia should know something of the Northern Nigeria 
policy now working out under the direction of Mr C. L. 
Temple, the British resident ; East African missionaries 
should know the main lines of the Transkei experiment 
and the far-reaching South African policy advanced by 
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General Botha; missionaries to the South Seas should, 
before going out, learn something of the economic and 
political conditions which govern the status of the peoples 
inhabiting the islands under the British flag in the Far 
Kast. 

In England, the study of land questions has now called 
into existence a searching examination of colonial land 
problems, particularly as they affect the indigenous popula- 
tions of the African colonies and protectorates. It seems 
to be generally accepted that these land problems will 
absorb the attention of colonial students in the next genera- 
tion more than all other problems together. It would seem 
imperative, therefore, that every potential missionary 
should be given an opportunity for the study and dis- 
cussion of ascertained facts, and the principles adopted in 
the colonies of the several powers. 

The most immediate problem, and in many respects the 
simplest to state in general terms, is that of forced labour. 
To those who receive missionary communications from all 
parts of the world the reports upon the practice of forced 
labour are of absorbing interest. Unfortunately, most 
missionaries have gone to their several spheres without 
the slightest knowledge of this question as it affects other 
colonies, and thus they are driven to write solely from 
their individual, and therefore necessarily restricted out- 
look. When we consider the student days of these men, 
how one deplores the lost opportunity of laying before 
them a general statement upon forced labour, showing 
first the sharp and well-defined line of demarcation be- 
tween what is permissible and what has been accepted 
by all leading statesmen as highly objectionable. In half 
an hour the whole problem could have been stated and 
illustrated by facts, figures and regulations which would 
have been of incalculable value to these men now faced in 
their isolation with problems quite new and extremely 
difficult. 

I have given in general terms four examples of imperial 
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and colonial problems, a knowledge of which would be of 
great service to every missionary student because he or 
she is bound, sooner or later, to be confronted with the 
necessity of considering one or more of these difficulties. 
How simply, yet how authoritatively, these different 
problems could be compassed in the class-room or debating 
halls is illustrated by that of forced labour: Earl Cromer, 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr Lewis Harcourt have all, within 
living memory, subscribed to the modern definition of 
slavery as ‘forced labour for private profit.’ I venture to 
assert that few missionaries know this elemental fact, 
yet it is one of those simple but fundamental adminis- 
trative statements that, once known, would never be 
forgotten. Allied to this equally simple and equally auth- 
oritative guiding principles are accessible which govern the 
demands for, and the conditions of, compulsory service 
for administrative purposes. A course of three addresses, 
lectures or debates given during a period of three years, at 
the rate of one a year, would cover the whole of the ground 
and more than I have outlined, and in value would out- 
weigh a good deal that to-day finds a place in the 
curriculum of missionary colleges. 


II. IN THE TRAINING IN MISSION SCHOOLS 


The general trend of native education in the mission 
field is now so sound and so thorough that one almost 
hesitates to point out what appears to be a real weakness 
—the lack of training native converts in matters pertaining 
to statistics and finance. 

Dr Thomas Hodgkin—the historian, Quaker and banker 
—explained to me shortly before he died the reason why 
so many Friends were connected with banking houses. 
It was, he said, because of the punctilious care with which 
they dealt with money matters. Thus it came about that, 
in days of persecution or distress, the custom grew up of 
individuals entrusting their monetary concerns to members 
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of the Society of Friends, and this, in time, led on to the 
founding of Quaker-controlled banks. 

The best and truest friends of native races in backward 
countries will admit that their methods of handling money 
are extremely loose, and when it comes to managing public 
funds the most serious scandals, and even charges of gross 
irregularities, have arisen many times within recent years. 
Some weeks ago I met one of our ablest native administra- 
tors, and, like all true native administrators, this official 
has become intensely pro-native. This gentleman, Senator 
xX . was more concerned about this feature in a certain 
territory than almost all others together, for, as he said, 
the inability of the educated natives to control finance 
was the only bar to a more rapid progress. In another 
colony at the present moment a grave scandal has arisen 
which will probably end in legal proceedings owing to the 
same cause, public funds having been collected for a given 
object, the whole amounting to some thousands of pounds, 
yet no reliable expenditure accounts have been—or appar- 
ently can be—produced. Many other such instances 
might be mentioned. 

Is the native to blame? Certainly not entirely. In 
the first place it will probably be admitted that almost 
every coloured race is more impulsively and _ prodigally 
generous than the white race. Thus, when it comes to 
handling the currency of civilization, there is no turning a 
shilling or even a sovereign over and contemplating both 
sides before spending or giving it away. This feature is 
admittedly a psychological one, and, as a personal matter, 
admirable ; where, however, public funds or those of other 
parties are concerned the same management often becomes 
scandalous, and not infrequently criminal. 

It will be readily admitted by administrators, merchants 
and most missionaries that a few native chartered account- 
ants would have a most healthy effect upon the commercial 
life of the natives in every colony. Missionary education 
has given us thousands of agriculturists, carpenters, brick- 
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layers and other artisans; the professional classes to-day 
are mainly doctors and lawyers. It is impossible to close 
our eyes to the fact that the two professions, medical and 
legal, suffer serious disabilities under the British crown. 
For example, in British West Africa out of 259 medical 
positions less than ten are filled by native practitioners ; 
the legal profession finds itself under still more serious 
disabilities. 

Missionary educationists are credited with keeping a 
sharp eye upon potential openings for promising converts ; 
here then is another opportunity. At present, almost 
every known industry and profession is attracting educated 
natives, with the exception of finance and banking. In the 
Southern States of America the progress of the Negro in 
agriculture and general trading demonstrated at an early 
date the need for negro banking and accountancy facilities. 
The first institutions failed: the Washington Bank failed 
in 1888, that of Richmond and Birmingham failed in 1890, 
and the Chattanooga collapsed in the 1898 panic, but 
to-day there are over sixty flourishing negro banks which 
handle between them over five millions sterling per annum. 

The meticulous care which attends professional account- 
ancy in every civilized country tends to make its student 
careful in every other sphere of his activity ; the same care 
with which a column of figures is examined is applied to 
the gathering and weighing of facts; the same invariable 
exactitude of a total is reflected in reports upon an abuse, a 
disaster or a political situation. All those whose duty it is 
to read at all frequently native reports upon any given 
subject will admit the enormous advantages which would 
be provided by giving such a training to native converts. 

It may seem somewhat disproportionate to lay so much 
stress upon this single feature, but the march of progress in 
other directions has been so emphatic that it has thrown 
into bold and clamant prominence this particular need. 
In agriculture native races are marching at ‘ double’ in 
every colony, and particularly the British colonies; the 
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native is handling increasingly large sums of money—and, 
by his very ignorance, in many cases loses it almost as soon 
as he receives it. A few months ago I met an educated 
native north of the Limpopo who told me that he ‘ buried 
his money,’ and that his colleagues did the same ; nothing 
I could say would persuade him as to the advantages of 
the local bank, he simply could not grasp it. Moreover, 
the native—through his lack of knowledge upon financial 
matters—is frequently imposed upon in the grossest 
manner. The activities of moneylenders on the Gold 
Coast find their counterpart on the Rand, and, in a more 
marked degree, amongst the wattle bark and sugar cane 
workers of Natal. 

It is admittedly difficult to see what steps missionaries 
can take to fill up this gap, unless it is that of laying 
continuous emphasis upon the difference between jealous 
guardianship of money, particularly trust money, as com- 
pared with the ‘love of money which is the root of all 
evil.” In guiding the futures of natives seeking a pro- 
fessional career, it might also be urged that, besides the 
legal, medical and educational professions, there is always a 
lucrative post open for native accountants, not merely in 
the civil services of the colonies but in the principal com- 
mercial houses, and still more in private practice. 

In this short article I have pointed out directions in 
which, with little effort and by the earmarking of a few 
hours in the ordinary curriculum of missionary students, 
enormous assistance would be given by imparting to men 
and women some of the main lines of administrative 
activity as it affects subject races. In native education 
the one link which seems to be weak, and often missing, 
prejudices the whole scheme of native education and must 


be supplied if progressive development is to be firmly 
established and complete. 


Joun H. Harris 

















NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr Rosert E. SPEER, in addition to his paper on Siam in our 
January issue, has contributed to this number a further article on 
* The General Environment of Missions in China at the Present Time,’ 
also arising out of his recent tour in the East on behalf of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in U.S.A., of which 
he is secretary. 





The Rev. Nicot Macnicon, D.Litt., has worked as a member of 
the U.F. Church of Scotland Mission at Bombay and Poona since 
1895. His recent book on Indian Theism was reviewed in January 
of this year. 


Dr Karu Fries of Stockholm is Chairman of the World Student 
Christian Federation, and of the important working representa- 
tive committee of all Swedish missionary organizations—Allmanna 
Svenska Missionskonferensens Arbetskomité—to which he refers in 
his article (page 237). He is also a member of the Continuation 
Committee of the World Missionary Conference. 


President W. Doveias MackeEnziE, D.D., of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, U.S.A., was Chairman of the Commission on the 
Preparation of Missionaries of the Edinburgh Conference, and is 
Chairman of the Board of Missionary Preparation in North America, 
the work of which is described in his article. 





Mr SHERWOOD Eppy, Secretary for Asia of the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, whose remarkable 
work among students in China was recorded in this Review in July 
1915, now contributes a no less striking account of recent evangelistic 


experiences in India. 
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Dr FLETcHER MoorsHeap, M.B., F.R.C.S., is Secretary of the 
Medical Missions Auxiliary of the Baptist Missionary Society, London, 
and author of The Appeal of Medical Missions. He visited the 
Indian mission field in 1905-6. He is a member of the Medical 
Mission Committee appointed by the Continuation Committee. 


Mr J. H. Harris, Organizing Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society, was for some years a missionary on 
the Congo. In connexion with his work on behalf of subject races 
he has visited a large part of Africa. His book, Dawn in Darkest 
Africa, was reviewed in April 1913. 




















NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN RECENT 
PERIODICALS 


The Vernacular Training of Indian Pastors and Evangelists 


AN article in The East and The West for January on ‘ Vernacular 
Training in India’ by the Rev. J. C. K. Anstey is an outcome of 
twenty-two years’ experience in connexion with the Wesleyan Mission 
in the Nizam’s Dominions. Mr Anstey asks: ‘ With a view to the 
creation of a strong, aggressive, indigenous church or churches, pure 
in life and doctrine, awakened to the duty of self-development and 
endowed with capacity for it, what is to be done to increase the 
efficiency of our mission agents, especially those directly responsible 
for pastoral and training work, whose training must be done in their 
own vernacular?’ This question raises another: Are the men to 
be trained as efficient assistants to carry on a system already organ- 
ized, or as those who are to work towards a time when they can be 
left to shape their own creed and formulate their own church polity ? 
Theoretically the second alternative is generally accepted, but an 
impartial observer would judge that the former was the working 
hypothesis of missionary policy. Mr Anstey alleges that neither 
missionary societies nor missionaries themselves have an adequate 
understanding of the work of vernacular training. A careful ex- 
amination of data collected from the vernacular training institutions 
in South India shows that as a result of self-sacrificing attention 
on the part of the missionaries the personal development of the 
students in habits of mind and conduct, in purity, strength, personal 
piety and evangelistic zeal is marked. The curricula, the type 
of student, and the time spent in training may vary, but in every 
case the man goes away with an increased knowledge of his Bible 
and frequently with a new and intelligent love for it. In some 
institutions more or less instruction is given in comparative religion, 
while practical training in homiletics, teaching, singing and public 
speaking receives varying attention. All this is good, but the 
essential needs of the situation are not met. Every institution is 


hopelessly understaffed. and some are staffed unsuitably, that is 
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with good men not fitted for this special task. Large institutions 
are being run by one man, who is sometimes responsible also for 
other work. The pressure is so great, even where European or 
Indian assistance is given, as to render impossible the thought and 
study necessary for self-equipment, and for the production of 
essential vernacular literature. It is easy, Mr Anstey points out, 
to understand a failure to apprehend the importance of training 
institutions on the part of an imperfectly informed public, but 
difficult to understand why missionary administrators should so 
little concern themselves with what is not merely vital to the 
stability of the work, but what, if neglected now, will largely in- 
crease financial burdens in the future. The lack of an indigenous 
agency able to govern or guide the rapidly growing mass of converts 
will necessitate the increase of that expensive instrument-—the 
European agency. 

The low average standard of missionary attainment accepted 
both at home and on the field by missionary societies limits the 
number of men on the field from whom the staff of training institu- 
tions can be drawn. Mr Anstey holds that if the standard were 
raised the men would be forthcoming. Without insisting on ideal 
qualifications, there are some which in Mr Anstey’s judgment are 
essential in every case for those who undertake vernacular training. 
These are a thorough insight gained by personal contact with the 
religious, social, individual and collective life of the people among 
whom the students are subsequently to work ; a sound knowledge of 
Christianity, its cardinal doctrines and their social and ethical 
implications—* however large our sympathies, we are not likely to 
find true points of contact between Christianity and other religions 
unless we are very clear what the essentials of Christianity are’ ; 
and a real knowledge of the vernacular— to know a language is not 
merely to be able to translate into its phraseology with considerable 
accuracy that which has been thought out in another language, but 
to think its words and to grasp the spirit and thought they focus.’ 
To learn to do this demands opportunities of study, and guidance 
in their use, which missionary societies are not vet securing for young 
missionaries. 

Other closely allied needs in vernacular training instanced by 
Mr Anstey are the provision of a sufficient staff of Indian vice- 
principals and tutors for the institutions, not only men of character 
and piety educated in English but men in vital relation with the 
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thought of their own people; the encouragement of Indian ver- 
nacular scholarship within the Christian community; and the 
production of vernacular theological handbooks which shall set 
forth the doctrines of Christianity in the language of current Indian 
thought and interpret them in the terms of the existing moral and 
social consciousness of the people. 


The Conservation of the Results of Educational Missions 


A suggestive article on the conservation of the results of educa- 
tional missions, by Mr F. C. Mabee, of the American Baptist College, 
Shanghai, based on the experience of a number of missionaries, 
appears in the January number of the Chinese Recorder. A student 
transferred from a mission school to ordinary life is apt to suffer as 
would a plant suddenly transplanted from a hot-house to a cold 
environment. The question arises whether the temperature of the 
mission school is too high or whether something should be done to 
warm up the cold surroundings into which the ex-student goes 
down. Here the principle of environment gives a clue. The 
essential factors in the environment which will surround the student 
should be discovered, and a reasonable number of them be intro- 
duced into the school environment. For example: in regard to 
athletics, tennis is a game very suitable for the Chinese, but it is 
expensive and requires space which will not easily be available ; 
it is therefore wise to emphasize gymnastic exercises, volley ball, 
baseball or other games with inexpensive equipment: in religious 
work, the student in most cases will have less opportunity for special- 
ized work such as is offered in the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations than for the ordinary work of the church or 
the Sunday school ; therefore there should be constant emphasizing 
and exaltation of the church, the various organized forms of work 
taking a secondary place. This can be attained by careful teaching 
and by the cultivation of the school or college church until every 
member of it is doing regular and fruitful work. Further, voca- 
tional training should be provided for every student lest he become 
a ‘ floater,’ and, as in the case of India, cause disaffection in the 
community. 

Mr Mabee notes a number of practical suggestions given for putting 
these principles into action. Christian students still in school should 
have opportunity in their leisure time for social intercourse in con- 
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versation rooms where tea, newspapers, etc. are available. All 
school subjects should be taught in relation to life. Students, especi- 
ally upper-class men, should be trained as Sunday school teachers 
on modern lines, used as teachers in the college Sunday school and 
encouraged, when old enough, to hold office in rotation in the local 
or college church. Self-expression and training in bearing responsi- 
bility should be fostered in connection with the local Young Men’s 
Christian Association, excessive supervision by the faculty being 
avoided. On Sunday the number of meetings should be limited, 
to allow leisure for meditation, reading and personal work. Non- 
Christian students still in school may be trained by systematic 
pastoral care and by participating in social work through which they 
may discover practical Christianity. 

For the conservation of influence among students who have left 
school a strong committee composed of Chinese and foreigners 
should be appointed to act as a link between former students and 
local pastors and Christian workers. Such a committee would 
endeavour to influence students about to graduate to take up some 
Christian work on leaving, and with a view to making recommenda- 
tions would keep record of all opportunities for religious and social 
service and of vacant secular posts, and also of the present occupa- 
tion and qualifications of all students. Occasional letters from the 
committee would stimulate the spirit of loyalty to the school, and 
former students changing their place of residence might be helped 
to form new church connexions. Students unexpectedly dropping 
off the register might be followed up, the pastors in their home 
towns being notified concerning them. Visits should be systematically 


paid by pastors, teachers, school-teachers and Biblewomen to the 
homes of former students. 


An American Educationist in Chinese Elementary Schools 


Dr T. H. P. Sailer of the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, has been visiting the East, and in the Educational Review 
(Shanghai) for January he records his impressions of elementary 
education in China. The two main characteristics which he notes, 
by no means confined to China but existing there in an aggravated 
form, are lack of background for class-room work, and failure to 
exercise anything but memory. As to the former, Dr Sailer points 
out that while western education has recognized that every new 
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presentation is dependent for content on the past experience which 
it suggests, Chinese education has emphasized form rather than 
meaning, and has depended on drill to establish arbitrary connexions. 
Missionaries are in constant danger of yielding to Chinese tradition. 
The western child has varied educative opportunities outside his 
school-life ; the daily experiences of a Chinese child are meagre in 
the extreme, all he knows of the world comes through his school 
text-books, he assimilates badly because he has little to assimilate 
them with. The knowledge that the western child needs has been 
evolved from the civilization in which he was born, but the Chinese 
child has to acquire a new civilization that has been imported and 
not that which he has naturally breathed in. In consequence, the 
teacher must invent or multiply for his Chinese pupils experiences 
that are direct and easily assimilable, such as first-hand study of 
objects and surroundings, situations demanding initiative, hand- 
work, lantern slides, maps, charts, stories, easy and attractive 
literature. On the second point, Dr Sailer notes that while in the 
West originality and initiative are developed by the new and pro- 
gressive civilization, in China education was framed for a civilization 
that is static, in which the wisdom of the ancients, sufficient for 
the future, had only to be memorized. While the West does not 
despise memory work, true teaching is held to begin only when the 
assembled facts are used constructively in reasoning. In Chinese 
education the duty of the teacher is to expound and of the pupil to 
commit to memory what is expounded. In America, teachers are 
learning to use the text-book only as a point of departure ; in China, 
where education has traditionally confined itself to the text, teachers 
use the text-book as furnishing at the same time both start and 
finish of the course. 

Where in the nature of things educational handicaps are so 
much greater than in the West, earnest and painstaking efforts are 
the more necessary. Dr Sailer submits the following suggestions : 
improved training for Chinese teachers, including normal courses, 
institutes, supervision, demonstration work, and discussion of 
method, and also the provision of supplementary matter to give a 
broader background to the subjects they teach; the provision of 
illustrative exercises and material] for pupils ; and the co-operation 
of higher educational institutions in refusing to admit pupils alto- 
gether lacking in originality and judgment when such are sent up 
to them from lower schools. 
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War and Missions from a Roman Oatholic Standpoint 


The Constructive Quarterly for December contains an article in 
which Dr J. Schmidlin, Professor of Theology in the University 
of Miinster and editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 
discusses the influence of the war on foreign missions. Just before 
the outbreak of war the Golden Age of missions seemed at hand, 
when the only weapons should be those of the Spirit and of love, 
used not against brothers in the faith, nor the adherents of other 
confessions, not even the non-Christians themselves, but against 
non-Christian cruelty and error. Then the world-war set in: non- 
Christian allies were led by Christians to war against fellow- 
Christians. By this Christian solidarity is discarded at a blow, 
and Christianity is shamed and maimed by the inner discord. 
Further, the war has not only undermined and shattered the funda- 
mental ideals of missions, it has grievously assailed their work both 
at home and on the mission field. 

Yet while the world-war has brought a preponderance of evil 
consequences, Dr Schmidlin holds that it has also shown much that 
is good. The common testing has purified Christianity and turned 
it towards that which is everlasting, and thus to its missionary 
task. The moral and religious renewal wrought by the tremendous 
impact of events will accumulate for world evangelization a capital 
more valuable than gold, ‘the will and resolution, filled with the 
joy of sacrifice, to carry out more loyally and obediently the mis- 
sionary command of the Redeemer of the world.” Up to the very 
eve of the war foreign missions themselves suffered from things 
which did not correspond to their own ideals or to the will of their 
Founder—too close association with political motives and aspira- 
tions, too strong reliance on earthly aid and human means, a depend- 
ance too exclusive on the resources of the home church, a failure to 
make the work indigenous. The war is bringing release from these 
bonds, reminding the Church that missions are the messengers of 
God to man, the proclamation of the Cross and the Gospel, not 
the agent of earthly rulers. Already missionaries and missionary 
bishops are finding new sources for recruits and for income in the 
mission churches, and are concentrating in a new way on the native 
theological seminary and training native converts to undertake 
church maintenance. In this time of unprecedented trial and 
desertion the native members are making greater sacrifices and are 
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showing touching devotion and loyalty to the European mission- 
aries. The fire of trial has been a touchstone for the neophytes, 
only a few have failed under the test. All this tends towards a com- 
pleted church organization: there is, however, a danger lest the 
effect of the war should be to produce too early maturity and thus 
impoverish the quality of the fruit. 

The war has had a double effect on the international and inter- 
confessional relationships of missions. The unfettering of national 
passions both among Roman Catholics and Protestants has caused 
a sad loosening not only of the bonds of exterior co-operation but 
of those of a common inner consciousness. The war has made deep 
and almost impassable gulfs between those who were before united 
in similar missionary effort. On the other hand, there have been 
consoling indications of sincere sympathy and generous willingness 
to aid among the missionaries of the warring nations. The inter- 
relation of various communions in the mission field has not been 
wholly untouched; Dr Schmidlin states that ‘ especially in India, 
complaints come to us that Protestants have usurped the place of 
Catholies who have been called away to join the armies, and that 
Catholics have usurped the place of Protestant missionaries who 
have been taken prisoners ... which of course is in absolute 
opposition to missionary comity.’ But here and there he finds that 
common need and mutual assistance have brought Roman Catholic 
and Protestant congregations nearer together against a common 
foe. ‘ Thus that which has served to separate missionaries who were 
comrades in belief and confession—national solidarity and love of 
country—has also united and reconciled children of the same country 
who were separated in their belief. Surmounting all barriers of 
dogma and church polity, men have learned to love and cherish one 
another, yes, even to recognize that in spite of all that separates us 
there is much also that binds us together.’ 


Missions and Tuberculosis in india 


In the December number of the Harvest Field Dr Frimodt 
Miller of the Danish Lutheran Mission describes the work of the 
Union Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Madanapalle, of which he is 
temporarily in charge. The new buildings of the sanatorium, which 
can accommodate one hundred and nine patients, were opened by Lord 


Pentland last July. The governing body is representative of eight 
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contributing missions; the government gives a generous grant 
towards expenses. The sanatorium is not only a pioneer institu- 
tion in South India, providing an object lesson of the need for 
hygienic conditions in home life, directing a campaign for combating 
tuberculosis among the people and affording opportunity for ob- 
serving the effect of the disease upon Indians and their reaction to 
various methods of treatment ; it is also of great value to the Indian 
church. The evangelistic possibilities of the sanatorium are indi- 
cated by the fact that during the last two years one-third of the 
patients admitted were Hindus and Mohammedans, many of them 
from the highest classes who are rarely accessible to missionary 
influence. Of the Hindus, forty-three per cent were Brahmans. 
Patients are drawn from nearly every district in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and also from distant parts of India. Their residence of 
some months in close contact with the staff and Indian Christians 
who are patients also gives exceptional opportunity for instruction. 
But almost a more hopeful field lies in the work on behalf of the 
smaller Christian community. Tuberculosis is unfortunately very 
prevalent among the more educated Indian Christians : the majority 
of Christian patients in the sanatorium are teachers, students, 
schoolgirls, catechists and Biblewomen, between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty-five. To provide sanatorium accommodation for these 
is not only to check the infection of their families but also to save 
evangelistic workers and possible leaders for the Indian church. 


How some Men keep growing intellectually 


In an article in the Japan Evangelist for October the Rev. J. C. 
Holmes of Sapporo, who has been investigating the means used by 
some of the Japanese missionaries to avert the danger of mental 
stagnation, takes as his keynote a story of an old American pro- 
fessor who, knowing the danger of intellectual death in the home 
ministry, used to say to his students, ‘ Don’t die; don’t die; don’t 
die.’ As a result of his interviews with more than two dozen men, 
mostly engaged in evangelistic work, Mr Holmes is convinced that 
it is possible even for an average young man struggling for mastery 
of the language, away from scholastic influences and without the 
advantages of a good library, to keep fresh and vigorous intellectu- 
ally. He quotes such cases as the following: A hard-working 
missionary educationist, who being possessed with a desire to be 
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able to express old truths in a way intelligible to the modern-minded 
man, reads philosophy and theology in every free moment of his 
time; a touring evangelist who reads the same subjects as he 
travels, because he finds that he needs deep Christian thought to 
stir him and make his sermons living, and who makes time to work 
with a correspondence class at home and even to write a thesis ; 
another evangelist, a woman, who always has books at hand on her 
table, and reads poetry lest she should grow common-place; a 
man in educational work, mortally afraid he will die intellectually 
but still alive and growing, who buys books and specializes on one 
subject until he has made himself an authority upon it ; a man who 
reads much biography in order to get an insight into national char- 
acteristics, and, because he is naturally lazy, promises an article to 
some review in order to make himself think and read; another, an 
evangelistic worker, whose preaching during his twenty years of 
missionary service has been enriched by reading in philosophy, 
psychology, theology, economics, biography and history, and who 
has gone through the whole Greek Testament exegetically and some 
of the Old Testament in Hebrew ; and, finally, another evangelistic 
missionary who studies a special subject for three months, writes 
upon it in the fourth month, and then uses the articles for lectures 
or has them translated into Japanese. At present he is studying 
the history of dogma. 

Mr Holmes sets down several conclusions he has arrived at as 
a result of these interviews. Consecrated and patient study is 
necessary alike for the evangelistic and educational missionary if 
the central doctrines of Christianity are to be made to live again in 
this new day for a new generation and a new race. While not 
neglecting general reading, it is well to have one special subject and 
keep up with new literature upon it. It is advisable to write as well 
as to read ; byso doing the subject is better assimilated. The study 
of some Japanese subject is an advantage in addition to the study of 
the Japanese language ; one man advises each young missionary to 
aspire to get a paper into the proceedings of the Asiatic Society in 
his first term of service. The majority of missionaries, conservative 
as well as liberal thinkers, get a great deal of help from the newer 
books. Whenever possible, furlough study at some seminary or 
university is rewarding, and the co-operation of missionary boards 
in making it attainable would be welcomed by many in the field. 








PROCEEDINGS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
BODIES IN THE MISSION FIELD: 


NATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL OF INDIA 


Tue second meeting of the National Missionary Council of India was held at 
Matheran, Bombay Presidency, on November 12th to 16th, 1915. The 
members present were: Rev. J. Aberley, D.D., Rev. H. Anderson, Rev. B. 
T. Badley, M.A., C. Baker, Esq., The Bishop of Bombay, Rev. G. W. Brown, 
Ph.D., The Hon. and Rev. A. Campbell, D.D., Rev. W. Carey, E. C. Carter, 
Esq., Rev. J. R. Chitambar, B.A., The Bishop of Chota Nagpur, Rev. A. E. 
Collier, Rev. J. Cooling, M.A., The Bishop of Dornakal, Rev. J. C. R. Ewing, 
D.D., C.ILE., Rev. W. L. Ferguson, D.D., Rev. E. Greaves, Miss Rose 
Greenfield, Rev. H. Gulliford, Canon G. A. Hensley, Rev. W. E. S. Holland, 
M.A., Dr Mrs Karmarkar, Dr A. C. Lankester, Rev. Joel Waiz Lal, M.O.L., 
Rev. D. Mackichan, D.D., Rev. J. H. Maclean, M.A., Rev. R. Maxwell, B.A., 
The Metropolitan of India, Rai Sahib A. C. Mukerji, Prof. S. C. Mukerji, 
M.A., B.L., K. T, Paul, Esq., Miss Rinman, Dr W. J. Wanless, Miss Wilson ; 
and as visitors: Mr J. N. Farquhar, Rev. W. H. Findlay, Dr T. R. Glover, 
Dr Moulton, and Canon Waller. 

Comity among Missions in India. The Standing Committee on Unity and 
Co-operation presented a statement which had been previously published as a 
draft report in the Bulletin of the National Missionary Council in July 1915, 
revised in the light of criticisms from Provincial Councils and individual 
missionaries, and which after careful consideration was approved by the 
Council. 

After drawing a distinction in the interrelation of missionary forces and 
methods between (a) co-operative efforts and (6) hearty agreement and mutual 
consideration with regard to separate efforts, the statement defines comity, 
which is concerned with the second class of subjects, as ‘the spirit of con- 
siderateness and fair dealing which is the fruit of Christian courtesy and 
common sense,’ and proceeds to make the following recommendations : 

‘I. Arbitration and Conciliation. The happy interrelation of missionary 
societies one with another is the normal condition of work in India. When 
matters of dispute between missions arise the consensus of opinion favours 


1 The matter in this section is an abstract and summary based on official reports and 
minutes. The purpose of the section is to make available to missionary workers and to pre- 
serve for reference the more important decisions arrived at by co-operative bodies in the mission 
field. The editorial staff of the Review are responsible for the selection and summarizing of 
the material. 
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their settlement by arbitration. The Madras Decennial Conference in 1902 
appointed a Board of Arbitration which has been in existence ever since. 
It is now proposed by this Board that the National and Provincial Repre- 
sentative Councils should take over and seek to develop the work of 
arbitration and conciliation between missions. 

It is agreed : 

1. That the principle of arbitration should be applied as widely as 
possible to all matters of dispute between missions, provided that the 
fundamental principles of the ecclesiastical bodies concerned be not thereby 
called in question. 

2. That Provincial Councils should be ready to act in the matter of 
arbitration and conciliation, and should make arrangements by which those 
matters can be dealt with between the sessions of the Council. 

3- That in all cases of disagreement the missions concerned should first 
attempt a settlement between themselves, and that reference should be 
made to a Provincial Representative Council of Missions only after such 
attempts have failed. 

4. That a Provincial Representative Council should arbitrate only when 
any case is referred to it by the official representatives of both the missions 
involved in any dispute. But in case one party declines arbitration, it shall 
still be open to the other party to appeal to the Council to use its friendly 
offices to bring about a settlement. 

5. That the decision of a Provincial Representative Council or its 
appointed representatives will be advisory or final as shall be agreed by the 
parties concerned before the case is heard. 

6. That for the settlement of any dispute, the appointed representatives 
should include an equal representation on behalf of each of the missions 
directly concerned, chosen by themselves, preferably from the membership 
of the Provincial Council, it being left to the Council to appoint an addi- 
tional member or members, whether of its own body or not, having regard 
to the nature of the subject upon which arbitration is sought. 

7. That a Provincial Representative Council may seek the aid of the 
National Missionary Council in any matter affecting arbitration between 
missions, 

8. That any award or agreement arrived at after arbitration or concilia- 
tion should be reduced to writing. 

Il. Territorial Arrangements. (Cases in which two or more missions are 
working or proposing to work in the same area.) The history of comity in 
past years has shown that there are some churches and missions which do 
not see their way to enter into any arrangement regarding territorial divi- 
sions, and there are other churches and missions which, while they have no 
such difficulty in regard to the delimitations of territory, insist upon certain 
restrictions with regard to the application of the principle. Experience has 
proved that even such difficulties are not always insuperable. 
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It is agreed : 

1, That in the event of any mission wishing to enter a new and unoccu- 
pied sphere in any provincial area, consultation with the Representative 
Council of Missions for that sphere should precede any definite steps for 
occupation. 

2. That wherever a mission is already working in a district in which 
another mission, for any reason, contemplates operations, the former should be 
apprised of the fact and consulted before any steps are taken to begin work. 

3. That any missions proposing to make any further advance in the 
opening up of new stations or sub-stations! in areas already partially occu- 
pied by other societies should consult with them before doing so. 

4. That in areas in which different missions are at work in close prox- 
imity to one another and under circumstances that are conducive to co- 
operative efforts, the different missions should from time to time consult 
with one another as to the possibility of co-operation in institutional work 
(educational, medical, industrial, ete.), and no institutional work likely to 
affect the work of another mission should be initiated without consultation, 
and if possible agreement, with the other missionary organizations occupying 
the same area. 

5. That in areas in which two or more similar institutions (educational, 
medical, industrial, etc.) now exist in such proximity to each other as to 
cause overlapping, it is desirable that negotiations be opened to see whether 
they could be united, or be utilized for different departments of the same 
work. 

6. That agreements in regard to territorial arrangements already exist- 
ing, or which may in future be arrived at in any way, should be reduced to 
writing, and carefully preserved. 

7. That while the right of Christians to the ministration of their own 
communion is recognized, and while congregations or small gatherings of 
Christians isolated from their own communion should be expected to engage 
in evangelistic work on a voluntary basis, such ministration and efforts should 
not be regarded as warranting isolated congregations in undertaking mission- 
ary operations that would in any way conflict with the work of the mission 
or missions occupying the field.’ 

The rest of the statement dealing with the transfer of mission agents, the 
treatment of mission agents under discipline, the transfer of church members 
and the treatment of church members under discipline was reserved for con- 
sideration at the next meeting of the Council. 

Survey and Occupation. On the report of the Committee on Survey and 
Occupation the Council expressed its gratitude to God at the appointment of 
the Rev. W. H. Findlay as Director of Survey in India, endorsed the objective 
of the survey as indicated in the ‘Memorandum on Survey’ (see Note), and 
approved of the division of the field into areas of suitable size according to 
? By sub-station is meant a place in which a mission has a resident worker. 
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political divisions to be surveyed in succession. It was recognized that while 
certain broad features will be common to the survey in all the areas, wide 
variety of treatment must be permitted according to the conditions of the 
special problems of the several localities. The Council agreed that the 
Director of Survey should not be required to confine himself to presentation 
of facts, but should be at liberty to append such recommendations as the facts 
appear to him to warrant, provided it be made clear in each section of the 
survey issued that any suggestions or recommendations contained in it embody 
the individual judgment of the Director, and are not to be regarded, unless so 
stated, as endorsed by the National Council or a Provincial Council or their 
survey committees. 

The Indian Church. The Committee on the Indian Church reported that 
in its judgment the findings of the National Conference of 1912 on the Indian 
church and Indian leadership covered all the principal problems, and that the 
main work of the committee would probably lie in stimulating and encouraging 
in local areas advance in the direction indicated. 

Mass Movements. The report of the Committee on Mass Movements 
especially emphasized the need of an immense development and improvement 
of the missionary educational system in the villages—of more primary schools, 
more teachers, better trained teachers, and more training schools for teachers. 
The Council resolved to call the attention of Provincial Councils, missionary 
societies and Indian churches to the high percentage of illiteracy among 
Indian Christians, and to urge upon these bodies the necessity of making more 
adequate provision for some form of elementary education such as will enable 
all converts and adherents at least to read. 

Christian Education. In connexion with the report of the Committee on 
Christian Education, the Council strongly recommended that the appointment 
and dismissal of Christian teachers should lie with a properly constituted mis- 
sionary education committee and that provision should be made for a retiring 
allowance by means of a contributory provident fund ; that in order to secure 
that missionary education may more efficiently discharge its functions, the 
attention of missions should be called to the importance of providing wherever 
possible for an adequate and increasing representation of the Indian Christian 
community on the governing bodies of their schools and colleges; that with a 
view to evoking a sense of vocation to the teaching profession in students and 
to deepening the sense of their own vocation in those who are already teach- 
ing, unions of Christian teachers should be formed, meeting in annual conven- 
tions for mutual aid in the devotional life and in their efficiency as religious 
teachers ; and that in view of the large body of teachers who will be required 
to meet the demand for a rapid extension of primary education, the first line 
of advance, so soon as missionary extension shall again become possible, should 
be the provision of hostels in connexion with government training institutions 
and of normal schools for the training of primary teachers both Christian and 
non-Christian. 
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Christian Literature. On the report of the Committee on Christian 
Literature the Council resolved to do all in its power in co-operation with 
the Provincial Councils to secure at the earliest possible moment for each im- 
portant vernacular a man who can inspire others to write Christian literature ; 
to approach the proprietors of the Harvest Field with a view to that journal 
becoming the semi-official organ of the Council; to undertake inquiries 
whether any publishing house would be willing to take financial responsibility 
for a Christian monthly magazine in English ; and to authorize the Literature 
Committee to correspond with all Christian colleges and theological semin- 
aries, appealing to them to realize the possibility of their becoming centres of 
literary enthusiasm and training. 

Medical Missions. In connexion with the report of the Committee on 
Medical Missions, the Council affirmed the necessity for one or more institu- 
tions for the care and training of feeble-minded children ; declared itself in 
favour of the establishment of open-air institutions for consumptive students 
of mission schools and colleges; and expressed its satisfaction with the 
arrangements made in various areas for the regular inspection of schools and 
their inmates by medical missionaries. 

The Training of Missionaries, The Committee on the Training of Mission- 
aries reported that the language schools at Lucknow and Bangalore had had 
to be closed in consequence of the war, while those at Calcutta and Poona 
had been maintained. The Council expressed the opinion that it is highly 
advisable for missionaries to pass a third-year language examination in the 
more highly developed languages, and recommended the Committee on the 
Training of Missionaries to consider the desirability of making arrangements 
in different parts of the country, especially at hill stations, for special courses 
of lectures on Indian history, religion, etc. 

German Missions in India. The Committee passed the following resolution 
with regard to German missions in India : 

‘ The National Missionary Council desires to place on record an expression 
of its deep thankfulness to God for the disinterested and self-denying 
labours of German missionaries in India, to which we owe the establishment 
not only of the existing German, but also of some of the most flourishing 
British missions. The Council is convinced that their labours have through- 
out been inspired by devotion to Jesus Christ, and directed to the spiritual 
elevation of the people of India. The Council regrets and would wholly 
dissociate itself from those imputations of ulterior political motives which 
have been so freely made against them. The Council recognizes the grave 
difficulty of the situation created by the war, and gratefully appreciates the 
sympathetic consideration which has characterized the attitude of Govern- 
ment in dealing with it. At the same time the Council deeply regrets that 
the labours of the missionaries have inevitably been interrupted, and 
sympathizes with them in their present separation from the work which 
they love. Further, the Council deplores that the exigencies of the war 
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have led to the interruption of that fellowship between German and other 
missionaries which was enjoyed before its commencement, and earnestly 
hopes that on the conclusion of peace, in the good providence of God, con- 
ditions may be such as to make possible the resumption of this happy co- 
operation in the task of extending Christ’s Kingdom. In such co-operation 
lies one great hope of accomplishing the complete reconciliation of the 
nations now so widely sundered.’ 
The vote was unanimous with the exception of a single member, who 
thought it improper on the ground of neutral nationality to vote at all 
on such a subject. The Council further expressed its deep solicitude and 
sympathy with the embarrassments occasioned to considerable communities 
of Indian Christians and to the important missionary activities administered 
or supported from Germany through the internment or repatriation of the 
German missionaries and through other difficulties resulting from the war 
and appointed a special committee to watch the situation and to co-operate in 
helping to meet the difficulties, 

Finance. The Committee approved of a budget of Rs. 10,000 for the year 
1916. Towards this there was Rs, 1000 in hand. The Provincial Councils 
were asked to contribute Rs. 3200, and an appeal was made to the Committee 
of Reference and Counsel in America for the balance of Rs. 5800. 

Conditions of Membership of the Panjab Council. With reference to a 
resolution of the Panjab Council laying down that the recognition of comity 
standards should be a condition of the representation of a mission in the 
Council, the National Council, while emphatically disclaiming any right to 
interfere with the entirely free and autonomous character of each Provincial 
Council, expressed the opinion that the resolution in question is framed in 
a way that gives to the Panjab Council a constitutional character not 
contemplated by the original findings, a character which has been maintained 
by the National Missionary Council, and to the maintenance of which it 
attaches the greatest importance. 

Organization, The Council renewed its request for the services of the 
Rev. Herbert Anderson as half-time Secretary, and decided that at any 
rate for the present the meetings of the Council should be held annually. 

Public Questions. A memorial on the subject of divorce, the Indian 
Christian Marriage Act together with certain cases arising under it, and 
the question of the legal status of married converts from Islam, were referred 
for consideration to the Public Questions Committee. 


Norte 


Extract from Memorandum on the Missionary Survey of India 


‘The Need for a Survey. For some years past, and especially since the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910, there has been a growing sense of need 
among missionaries of all societies in India for a comprehensive survey and 
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study of the missionary situation in that country. This feeling has its 
justification in such broad facts as the following : 

1. The geographical occupation of the Indian field has reached the stage 
when it becomes natural and desirable to measure the still unreached areas 
and ascertain as definitely as possible the full extent of the missionary 
service required to complete the evangelization of the Indian Empire. . . . 

2. The realization has been rapidly growing in recent years that the 
evangelization of India, though prosecuted by 120 societies (without reckoning 
Roman Catholic missions), is so far a common enterprise that no society 
can duly interpret its own experience or its own obligations without com- 
prehension of the general progress ; that the lessons of all parts of the field 
ought to be freely available for the service of each; and that the great 
enterprise can only be worthily effected through proper co-ordination of 
the forces engaged in it. This co-ordination must be based upon a careful 
survey of the field and the forces. 

3. In particular it is felt that the policy of co-operation in suitable 
branches of missionary effort, already adopted with much promise here and 
there in the Indian field, is likely to be capable of much wider extension 
when the distribution of the forces in the several parts of the field is better 
understood. To provide materials for judgment as to the missionary tasks 
that may with advantage be undertaken in common will be an important 
object of the proposed survey. 

4. The growth of the Indian church in recent years—a growth not only 
in numbers and capacity, but in consciousness of vocation and responsibility— 
makes a further urgent call for comprehensive study of the situation. 
Sound missionary theory has always recognized that the evangelization of 
any land must, as regards human agency, be effected in the main by its own 
people. . . . In India the time now appears to be ripe for the most careful 
consideration, first, of the relative responsibility in regard to the evangeliza- 
tion of the land, of the Indian ‘church and of agencies from other lands ; 
second, of the missionary policy to be followed with a view to the due 
fulfilment of the several responsibilities. Such consideration ought to be 
based on a broad and accurate survey both of the Indian church and of the 
missionary situation. . . . 

Nature and Scope of the Survey. The nature and scope of the survey are 
dictated by the aims (indicated above) which it has in view. It will... aim 
to gather such information as will guide the societies and the Indian church 
to a duly coordinated policy for each part of the field, and as will enable 
the Church in India and at the home base of missions to realize, in outline © 
at least, the nature and extent of the task committed toit... .’ 
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CONFUCIANISM AND ITS RIVALS 


ConFuciaNisM AND ITs Rivats. The Hibbert Lectures. Second Series, 1914. 
By Hersert A. Gites, London: Williams & Norgate. 6s. net. 1915. 


TuIs account of the long development of Confucianism (B.c. 3000~ 
A.D. 1915) with its rivals, Taoism, Buddhism, Mazdaism, Manicheism 
and Christianity, is unavoidably rather sketchy and much of the 
matter is familiar. Professor Giles, however, is never uninteresting 
though he does not always command assent. 

He begins with the common statement that the Chinese are not 
a religious people (p. 1). A good deal of evidence qualifying this 
statement may be gathered from these lectures themselves. During 
the Chow period ‘ the fear of God seems to have been ever before 
the eyes of the Chinese people ’ (p. 46). In a later period emperors 
might prohibit Taoism and Buddhism, but ‘ even Chinese 2mperors 
have never been able to prescribe for their subjects in matters of 
religion ’ (p. 208). Later still though Chu Fu Tzi abolished the 
idea of a personal God for ever (p. 234) and ‘the most rigid Con- 
fucianists openly accept Chu Fu Tzii’s definition of God,’ still ‘ at 
the back of their minds there generally remains a bias in favour 
of a more personal Deity ’ (p. 239). If in spite of evidence like this 
we affirm that ‘ the Chinese are not and, so far as we can judge from 
their history, never have been what we understand by the term 
“‘a religious people ” ’ (p. 1), it seems to be time to revise our under- 
standing of that term. 

Professor Giles holds that the historical development of Chinese 
religion begins ‘from the pure monotheism of a personal God’ 
(Preface). There is a ‘ striking similarity between the God of the 
Odes and the God of the Old Testament ’ (p. 245). But in the idea 
of jealousy which Professor Giles perhaps disparages (p. 67) he might 
have discovered an even more striking dissimilarity. The God of 
‘a pure monotheism ’ cannot but be jealous. The God of the Odes 
was always patient of collateral worship. 

Professor Giles is convinced that T‘ien originally meant God 
(pp. 9, 158) and only secondarily came to mean the sky in which God 
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was conceived as dwelling. This position is at least paradoxical, 
and the arguments for it are not conclusive. We cannot say that 
the ancient form of the symbol for Tien ‘ was’ but only that it 
resembles ‘ a rude picture, such as a child or savage might draw, of 
a human body’; and this resemblance may perhaps be accounted 
for otherwise than by Professor Giles’ theory. The quotations ad- 
duced from the Confucian canon may establish the fact that the 
ancient Chinese believed in an anthropomorphic personal God 
dwelling in heaven (p. 16), but neither their sense nor number proves 
that Tien originally meant God. Of Shang Ti we are told that it 
* was originally a mere epithet of T‘ien, but gradually came to be 
employed almost in the sense of another Being, yet not another 
Being, thus forming, as I hope to show in my next lecture, a Godhead 
of two Persons’ (p. 12). No evidence is led to prove this gradual 
development of the meaning of Shang Ti or its later introduction 
(p. 265), nor is the next lecture’s demonstration of a Godhead in 
two Persons satisfactory. ‘ T‘ien may be regarded as God passive, 
Shang Ti as God active; Tien as Jahveh or Jehovah (in spite of 
Dr Pusey’s prohibition of these forms), Shang Ti as God. Tien is 
perhaps more an abstract, Shang Ti a more personal Deity ’ (p. 87). 
* After all these are but varying aspects of one Deity, the two forming 
a Duality in Unity, two Persons in one God’ (p. 38). Q.E.D.! 
It is curious that if Chinese religion begins ‘from the pure mono- 
theism of a personal God °” it should be the later term Shang Ti which 
denotes ‘a more personal Deity.’ One wonders also why ‘ prayers 
for help ’ are addressed to ‘ God passive,’ while ‘ God active ’ ‘ enjoys 
the sweet savour of sacrifices,’ or what is the precise difference 
between the ‘ calamities and blessings’ which are associated with 
the former and the rewards and punishments which are associated 
with the latter. The two aspects of the one Deity are not easily 
discriminated. Perhaps that is why Professor Giles calls them 
‘varying’ aspects. The equation T‘ien=God Passive=Jahveh or 
Jehovah, with the parenthetical reference to Dr Pusey is typical 
of a number of obiter dicta which display a somewhat amateur- 
ish acquaintance with subjects philosophical and theological. To 
Professor Giles, e.g., it does not appear to have been until the end 
of the second century that the gospels became publicly known through 
the writings of Ireneus and Tertullian (p. 169). 

Professor Giles notes, of course, the gradual fading of the idea 
of a personal God, but his translation of T‘ien imparts a warmer 
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theistic tone to his illustrative quotations than would otherwise 
be possible, and so facilitates the propounding of his own prescription 
for China’s religious need. He would have the Chinese encouraged 
to join in ‘ the old unitarian worship of 4000 years ago,’ discarding 
the duality caused by the later introduction of Shang Ti and trans- 
ferring to T‘ien ‘ all those thoughts of reverence and gratitude which 
have been centred so long upon the human to the neglect of the 
divine. Their stirring battle cry would then be “* There is no God but 
God and Confucius is His prophet ” ’ (p. 265). This is a fine rhetorical 
finish to a course of popular lectures. Unfortunately the worship 
of 4000 years ago was not unitarian, and of the new unitarianism we 
suspect that Professor Giles must himself be the prophet. We 
should like to know whether he will allow ancestor worship, which 
he rightly holds to be incompatible with Christianity, to co-exist 
with this unitarianism, or how he proposes to meet ‘the natural 
instinct ’ which has led many to ‘ turn towards the hope of something 
beyond the promises—if such there be—held out by the simple 
teachings of Confucianism’ (p. 214). On the whole Christianity 
has a better chance of capturing the Chinese than this faked Con- 
fucianism. Professor Giles, however, believes that it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that the growth of Christianity has 
been disappointing to its supporters (p. 260). The whole paragraph 
introduced by this characteristically dogmatic assertion is some- 
what amazing. What is not fatal to Christian belief in Cambridge 
need not be fatal to it in Peking, and one asks Professor Giles with 
wonder whether there are no Christians in Cambridge who are 
so in spite of discredited ghost stories and Professor Burkitt’s 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis, and heathen 
‘ parallels ’ to Christian facts, and the absence from the Bible of the 
‘ dogma’ of the Trinity, or who with ‘ difficulties over the divinity 
of Christ ’ still with intellectual sincerity are constrained to worship 
Him as God. Professor Giles is on more solid ground when he 
enumerates as the three real obstacles to the spread of Christianity 
in China the Confucian dogma that man is born good, the practice of 
ancestral worship, and the rules and practice of filial piety due 
directly to the patriarchal system (p. 262). Even these obstacles 
are not so serious as he believes. They are now being disintegrated 
by influences other than those of Christianity ; and the progress of 
Christianity has already proved that they were never insuperable. 
Lonpon P. J. MactaGcan 
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A STUDY OF CHINESE CHARACTERS 


Curnese Cuaracters: Their Origin, Etymology, History, Classification and 
Signification. A thorough Study from Chinese Documents. By Dr 
L. Wiecer, S.J. Translated into English by L. Davrout, S.J. Vol. i: 
Etymological Lessons. Phonetic Series. Vol. ii: Chinese-English 
Lexicons. Ho-kien-fu: Catholic Mission Press. 1915. 


THESE two volumes are intended to help the beginner in learning 
Chinese first by making the mastery of the separate words more 
interesting and their forms and structures more intelligible, and 
secondly by providing him with a simple dictionary in no less than 
three different forms. The book errs on the right side, no doubt, 
but still errs in its wonderful lack of prefatory explanation, so that 
we are left to discover for ourselves its purpose and principles. The 
first part then of volume i consists of the analysis of about 1500 
characters, based, we suppose, on such native works as the Shuo-wén, 
and not on modern Chinese or European scientific research. It is a 
most laudable result of Dr Wieger’s boundless industry that he is 
producing volume after volume of information on the language, 
philosophy, religion and so forth of China derived wholly from 
native sources. His work, as far as it is well done, is invaluable 
for this very reason, and yet we do sometimes long—with regard to 
language, for example—for more signs of essays towards, or serious 
beginnings of, a Chinese dictionary more like our best western 
dictionaries, a dictionary that shall not despise or discard even the 
most ancient native learning and yet shall fulfil the requirements 
of the most modern science. 

For the moment, however, let us be thankful for what we have— 
the idea that any analysis, however false, will help to fix a word in 
the learner’s mind. We recollect a beginner who worked day and 
night to discover for himself the meaning of Chinese characters by 
analysis. His seniors smiled, but he persevered. Next year he was 
full of wrath that he had been allowed to waste a year on what was 
now obviously nonsense. His seniors still smiled, but humbly now, 
observing that he had learned more characters in one year than they 
in ten. 

The second half of volume i, and all volume ii except a few pages 
at the end, are occupied with the dictionaries, which are, as we have 
said, in three forms, namely, with the words arranged by phonetics, 
by radicals and alphabetically. They are pocket dictionaries in 
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nature though not in size. That is to say, they give to each word 
its bare meaning or meanings, with no phrases, no examples, no 
indication of when, where or how it has been or is to be used. There 
are a few obvious criticisms to be made. The first dictionary is 
arranged by phonetics, a plan which some find very handy and 
helpful, but the phonetics do not either in number or order tally 
with those of Callery of old or of Soothill in more modern days, nor, 
we gather, with any standard native list. The second is arranged 
by radicals, and here no doubt the radicals are our 214 old friends, 
but under each radical the words are arranged on some principle 
different from that used by Couvreur. The third is alphabetical 
(the words spelt on Wade’s system), but under each sound the words 
are arranged on some plan not the same as that of Giles and quite 
different from Goodrich. This is distracting to one who has looked 
at Callery, struggled with Soothill, gladly used Giles and Goodrich 
and found satisfaction in Couvreur; but it need not, of course, 
trouble the beginner who for beginner’s purposes has never known 
anything but his Wieger-Davrout. It is better realized than it used 
to be, we may say in passing, that pocket dictionaries, however 
admirable, are not sufficiently heavy artillery for those who would in 
any serious and competent way attempt to invade the well-fortified 
territory of the Chinese language. 

A new and interesting feature of these volumes is the inclusion 
of the ancient forms, not indeed of all the words, but of all those 
in the Etymological Lessons and of the Phonetics and Radicals in the 
dictionaries ; but it is not done in a way which really brings us any 
nearer to being able to trace the history of the form of each character. 
The spelling of the words in Roman letters is, as we have said, very 
wisely done on Wade’s system, rather than according to the new- 
fangled and needless ‘ Post Office’ or ‘ Union’ systems; but we 
would remark that Wade intended to represent the Peking sounds— 
the best no doubt for dictionary purposes—and that it would have 
been advisable with his system of spelling to adopt Wade’s own 
explanation of the sounds. The explanation given us under the 
heading ‘ Pronunciation ’ (vol. i, p. 255) is, we are sorry to have to 
say, perhaps the least successful of the many attempts we have 
seen in this sort of thing. ‘a as a in father ’—well and good. But 
what are we to say of ‘ AN as the French en in bien,’ or of ‘ ual as we 
in were’? And Wade’s spelling is not consistently followed. In 
volume ii, p. 514, we have both Kuei (Wade) and Kui; on p. 508, 
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Ch’in (Wade) and T's’ing (Post Office); on p. 511, Pé (for Pei), 
Ki or Tsi (for Chi), Shén (for Shan), Sin (for Hsin), etc.; on 
p. 512 we have in one line two mistakes due not to confusion but 
apparently to ignorance—Hui-chi and Ching-hsien. Even in Ho- 
kien-fu the native teachers ought to know the sound of a great 
classical name like Kuei-chi ; and Ching (i.e. Ningpo), though it is a 
rare word, actually wrong in Couvreur, is correctly given as Yin by 
Wieger himself on pp. 209 and 494. On p. 508 a.p. 620 is an unusual 
date for the beginning of the T’ang dynasty which is not supported 
either by P. Hoang’s Concordance des Chronologies, pp. 184, 510, or 
by the Chiu T’ang-shu, c. i, fol. 3. 

The Appendix, from which most of these misprints are collected, 
is a very useful one, giving with admirable clearness much informa- 
tion which not only a beginner is glad to have at hand, such as 
a list of common surnames, the dates and names of the Chinese 
dynasties, the cycle, etc. Specially useful is the list of radicals on 
a loose sheet ; and most interesting, though perhaps of ephemeral 
utility, is the table of the ‘ New Administrative Divisions of China’ 
—provinces and circuits. 

In the past it has been too much the custom to try to learn 
Chinese characters, to learn, that is, to read and write, as part of the 
process of learning to speak. Dr Wieger has provided students with 
a really useful and convenient book with which to take the first 
methodical steps in learning to read and write, which those who will 
persevere will find too the surest way to learn to speak correctly. 

A. C. MouLE 


LitTTLEBREDY 





STUDIES ON MOSLEM QUESTIONS 


Mouammep or Curist. By S. M. Zwemer, D.D., F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 
duction by Bishop C. H. Stireman, D.D. London: Seeley, Service 
& Co. 5s. net. 1916. 


Dr ZwemeER has done more than any other man in this generation to 
awaken interest in missions to Muslims, and by personal knowledge 
of the people, by long residence in the East and by sound scholarship, 
is eminently qualified to rank as one of the foremost living authorities 
on all that is connected with Islam. To his previous valuable works 
he has now added another—Mohammed or Christ—a book which con- 
tains much useful and varied information and presents a stirring call 
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to the Christian Church to rise to its responsibility, to embrace its 
privilege and to send forth the Gospel message to the vast Muham- 
madan populations in various parts of the world, of whom nearly 
one-half are under British rule or protection. The whole book is full 
of interest, but we can only select a few of the chapters for special 
notice. 

Three cities—Mecca, Constantinople and Cairo—are places of 
importance as representing the religious, the political and the intel- 
lectual centres of Islam. The annual pilgrimage to Mecca brings to- 
gether Muslims from all parts and creates in them a sense of brother- 
hood. It is, therefore, an asset of great value. On the other hand 
as it makes what was, under the circumstances of his time, a politic 
thing for Muhammad to institute, a custom binding for all time, it 
stereotypes the fact that Islam under its founder was a national move- 
ment with a strong commercial aim. It has been well said that ‘ its 
continued observance emphasizes the fact that laws, regulations and 
customs suited for the Arabs of the seventh century are binding on 
Muslims everywhere in the twentieth,’ and thus hinders any real 
progress. Mecca is, however, closed to the missionary. Con- 
stantinople is the present political centre of Islam and its sultan 
claims to be the Khalifa. As a matter of fact he has no legal right 
to the office which Sultan Selim, when he conquered Egypt, took by 
force from the last of the ‘Abbasid Khalifas ; but as the principal 
Muslim monarch, the Sultan of Turkey, whatever he may be de jure, 
is de facto the acknowledged Khalifa in the eyes of a great majority of 
the Muslim people. Still his authority is waning. Cairo, the intel- 
lectual centre of Islam, is really the most important city of the three, 
and it is open to evangelistic effort and is likely to remain so. Just 
as in Baghdad long ago, under the Khalifa Ma’min, the rationalizing 
movement of the Mu‘tazilis flourished, so now in Cairo there are 
many schools of thought. Some leaders seek to set aside the tra- 
ditionalism of the past, and to idealize the character of Muhammad ; 
others support the old orthodox views and are opposed to reforms 
and to more freedom of thought. The author tersely describes the 
position thus: ‘The currents of thought run contrary and with 
terrific force.’ Cairo is also a great publishing centre. A city in 
which men are thinking and moving, in which literary work is active, 
offers splendid opportunities for mission work. Dr Zwemer, who 
knows it well, calls it ‘ a Gibraltar of the Christian faith not only for 
Egypt but for all North Africa.’ 

21 
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The Muslim propaganda in South Africa, though it has not yet 
reached large dimensions, is effective and progressive, and it is well 
that attention is now called to it. North and Central Africa do not 
appear to fall within the scope of this book, but the propaganda 
carried on by the more important Darwish Orders, especially the 
Sanusiyah Order, is great and the chapter on Africa would have been 
enriched by some account of it. 

The question of missionary work in Arabia is fully discussed and 
its claim for consideration is clearly established; but Dr Zwemer 
evidently wrote this chapter before the war broke out, so that much 
of it is out of date. For instance, would it now be correct to say 
that ‘In Yemen the rule of the new Turkish party will result in an 
open door for the Gospel throughout all that populous province ’ ? 

Considerable stress is laid upon Persia as an influence in the 
Muslim world of to-day. It is true that it is the land of heresies, 
that its literature is widely known and has helped in the develop- 
ment of the mystical side of the Darwish movements, but the author 
probably lays too much stress on what Persia is likely to do. The 
fact is that much that is written on Western Asia and Arabia and 
Constantinople is out of date. This book is published in 1916, but 
except in the briefest possible reference in the preface, no considera- 
tion is given to the great war now going on and to the possible changes 
which will take place. Statements are made and conclusions drawn 
which would have been correct in a book issued early in 1914, but 
are scarcely so now. 

Dr Zwemer lays great stress on the value of the Arabic language 
and of its use as a medium for the circulation of Christian literature. 
There is no doubt about this and all societies and agencies which 
can render such literary work deserve special support. Whilst the 
author so largely praises the Arabic language, he does not seem to give 
due regard to its literature. The works of such Arabic scholars and 
authors as Al Ghazali, Ibn Khaldun and others are worthy of study 
and respect. Work in that field and the acquisition of a sound 
knowledge of Arabic will yield much fruit and prepare those who 
can bear the test to do most urgent and most valuable work in the 
production of the much needed modern, enlightened and Christian 
literature. 

Dr Zwemer is absolutely convinced that the fullness of time has 
come for the Muslim world. The chapter on this subject is most 
suggestive and helpful. 
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The character and qualification of a true missionary form the 
subject of the last chapter. ‘The giants in faith have been the giants 
in faithfulness.” These words close a book which not only gives 
much valuable information but is also an earnest call to the Church 
to rise to its opportunity and to send forth the gospel message to all 
the Muslim world. 


Epwarp SELL 
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THREE BOOKS ON INDIA 


InpiAN THoucut: Past anp Present. By R. W. Frazer. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 1915. 

Footratts or Inpian History, By Sister Nivepira. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 1915. 

Reicion aNnD Duarma. By Sister Nivepira. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 2s. 6d. net. 1915. 


Ir might be expected that these authors would differ so widely in 
their equipment for their task and in the character of their environ- 
ments that it would be impossible to group their works together. 
Still, their writings are similar in that they are characterized by an 
excessive desire to escape from the charge of narrow-mindedness. 
In their intercourse with the people of India the authors have evi- 
dently realized how frequently the charge of insularity of thought 
is brought against the native of Britain, and they have become so 
sensitive to the danger of being brought under this accusation that 
they have rushed to an opposite extreme and indulged in a somewhat 
undiscriminating appreciation of all things Indian, exhibiting also 
a tendency—frequent in the case of the latter writer and occasional 
in the case of the former—to depreciate the corresponding western 
idea or institution. It should be remembered, however, that there 
are two kinds of receptivity. Some thinkers exhibit a receptivity 
not unlike that of an open trunk, and they are ready to put into their 
mental receptacle, without rigorous examination, any acquisition 
whatsoever, provided that it has for them a certain amount of 
novelty and that its possession is not over common amongst the 
so-called orthodox section of their acquaintances. A much higher 
order of receptivity is manifested by the man who has grasped a 
comprehensive principle which he regards as continually applicable 
to new experiences and which he uses for the critical systematization 
of such experiences. It is the latter kind of receptivity—with its 
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readiness not only to receive the new but to pronounce intelligent 
judgment upon it—which is alone entitled to rank as catholicity 
and broad-mindedness. We are by no means sure that the writers 
before us have made the distinction just referred to or have laid a 
secure foundation for their claim to catholicity. 

Mr. Frazer’s book is an attempt to show the influence of Indian 
thought upon religious beliefs and social conduct. He holds firmly 
to the principle that any advance must be the outcome of India’s 
inherited system of thought and practice and that any importation 
from without is doomed to failure ab initio. We are at one with him 
in thinking that failure will attend any attempt to introduce a system 
of religion or philosophy without bringing that into the closest possible 
connection with inherited tradition, but at the same time we think 
that he over-emphasizes the self-sufficiency of Indian philosophy, 
and we are inclined to the opinion that the incidence of western upon 
eastern thought will tend, not indeed to refutation and rejection of 
the latter, but to a considerable degree of transformation. 

The scope of the book is wide. It undertakes to give an account 
of practically all the schools of philosophy and of religion, from the 
earliest times to the present day, The exposition does not display 
any great originality, and we cannot help feeling that matter con- 
tained in notebooks has been transferred to the pages of the book 
with insufficient care and sifting. Irrelevancies continually break in 
upon the main argument, and the author leaps from one century to 
another and from one topic to another with startling rapidity and 
ease. Buddhism receives the most careful and sustained treatment 
and an attempt is made to relate the teaching of Buddha to the later 
teaching of Sankara. The exact nature of the relation is, however, 
left somewhat obscure. The account of medieval and modern 
Hinduism is rambling, but several interesting and valuable pieces of 
information are supplied. The exact contribution of Ramanuja is 
well estimated. The chapter on ‘The Position of Woman in India’ 
is for the most part historical. We are left in considerable doubt as 
to the author’s opinion on the present-day zenana system and all 
that it involves. He seems inclined to take refuge in the dictum of 
Bacon: ‘It were good that men in their innovations would follow 
the example of time itself, which, indeed, innovateth greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived.’ 

The most valuable chapter in the whole book is the last, which 
attempts to appreciate modern Indian thought. Our author 
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shows a realization of the immense difficulty of the problems which 
present themselves to the educated Indians of the present day. 
For one thing, the natural leaders of the people ‘ are intellectually 
far in advance of those who came under western influence in the 
past generation,’ and are, therefore, less easily satisfied with in- 
adequate solutions. Further, the power of the Brahmans is weakened 
and no other authority has yet taken their place with sufficient 
influence to bring about moral and social regeneration. Ancient 
customs, which made society coherent, have become obsolete, and 
no other customs of a better sort have as yet been substituted. 
The extent and magnitude of the task of the future have been well 
described in the words of Lord Morley, which are quoted with ap- 
proval ; ‘ We have now, as it were before us, in that vast congeries of 
people we call India, a long slow march in uneven stages through all 
the centuries from the fifth to the twentieth. Stupendous indeed, 
and to guide that transition with sympathy, duty and national 
honour, may well be called a glorious mission.” The book before us 
has supplied much valuable material for the understanding of this 
mission, though hints towards positive reconstruction will be searched 
for in vain. 

Footfalls of Indian History is, we think, the best book which the 
late Sister Nivedita has given us. It is free from the most glaring 
exaggerations into which, in her other books, she is constantly 
betrayed by her intense antipathy to the western point of view. 
The book will have fulfilled its purpose if it can persuade the people 
of India to a more adequate valuation of history and help them to 
understand that ‘ India as she is, is a problem which can only be 
read by the light of Indian history.’ Sister Nivedita is herself 
very much in her element in the study and treatment of history and 
can set forth her conclusions clearly, beautifully and, to a certain 
extent, convincingly. One of her leading principles is the value of 
place both for history itself and for our interpretation of it. If, e.g. 
we can discover what religious practices are still prevalent in a given 
city and can determine the period of that city’s greatest importance, 
we shall then have material for coming to a decision upon the proper 
historical setting of the religion indicated in these practices. Our 
authoress is also extremely sensitive to the contribution which the 
study of artistic remains can make to the understanding of Indian 
history. The greater part of the book is taken up with an account 
of the ancient ‘ abbey ’ of Ajanta. Her investigations resolve them- 
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selves into an historical treatment of Buddhism, and her opinions 
as to the relative priority of Magadha and its influence upon 
Gandharan and Southern Buddhism respectively, seem to deserve 
most favourable consideration. An exceedingly beautiful and well- 
written chapter deals with the ‘Old Brahmanical Learning.’ The 
writer holds that ‘ medieval Hindu India was organized round 
universities, instead of round political centres. . . . For the sources 
of their intellectual and spiritual energies men looked to the seats 
of Sanskritic learning and not to the thrones of the Nawabs.’ And 
this ancient learning forms the basis of most of the vernacular 
literature of to-day. In regard to both theme and treatment these 
literatures are dependent rather than creative, and they draw their 
material from the learning so poetically and earnestly elaborated at 
the ancient centres of culture. 

Religion and Dharma is a collection of short articles, mainly on 
religious subjects, which Sister Nivedita contributed to the pages of 
the Modern Review in Calcutta. It cannot be said that in this book 
Sister Nivedita shows the same breadth of view and balance of 
judgment which have contributed to the excellence of the other 
book we have had under consideration. The writer seems to have 
forgotten—or to have misunderstood—so much of her ancestral faith 
as to be capable of serious injustice in regard to it. It is difficult to 
imagine, e.g. that any one after reading the New Testament could 
seriously assert that Hinduism alone has ‘ recognized that the real 
thirst of the soul is for freedom.’ Was it not Christ who said, ‘ If 
the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed’? 
It is difficult to imagine any one with a knowledge of Christian 
institutions alleging that the introduction of common worship into 
Europe was due to Mohammedan influence. And surely the 
authoress must have been conversant only with an extremely narrow 
view of Christianity, if she could persuade herself that there is an 
eternal conflict between Christianity and science. There are, however, 
signs in this book that Sister Nivedita has a clear understanding of 
the lines along which Hinduism must advance or be transformed. 
She pleads eloquently for a recognition of social righteousness as well as 
of personal holiness. She admits that the weak point of Hinduism 
is the want of emphasis on the ideal of the householder and the 
citizen. She inculcates a doctrine of realization through work rather 
than merely through that passivity to which the Indian mind is un- 
doubtedly prone. In her analysis of the function of the Guru or 
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spiritual teacher she suggests in beautiful manner the true place 
of authority in religious development, involving a reverence for 
‘ seniority in ideas’ along with an avoidance of ‘ petrifaction in rigid 
forms.’ One of her sayings might be the starting-point of a whole 
series of reflections. She says that ‘ the absorptive power of Hindu- 
ism, coupled with its resistant power as a civilization, furnishes one 
of the most startling paradoxes in the history of man.’ We do not 
think that the paradox is so very startling. It is the negative 
character of Hindu religious conceptions which endows that religion 
with an infinite power of receptivity—again the receptivity of the 
open trunk, and it is that same negative character which explains its 
failure to supply a dynamic for social progress. If Sister Nivedita 
had realized that the application of Hinduism to life which she so 
much desires must be preceded by a transformation of its doctrines, 
the book before us would be more likely to fulfil its aim. 
W. S. UrquHart 
Scottish Cuurcues Cotiece, CaLcuTtTa 





THE HEART OF JAINISM 


Tue Heart or Jainism. By Mrs Sincrair Stevenson, Sc.D.(Dublin), With 
an Introduction by the Rev. G. P. Taytor, D.D., Principal of 
Stevenson College, Ahmadabad. London: Oxford University Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 1915. 


Tuts is a very welcome book. Jainism, originating upwards of 
2400 years ago in India as a monastic organization, still survives to 
the present day as one of the popular Indian religions. Nowadays 
a great deal is known about it ; but very much more remains that is 
unknown: and what is known is mostly known to students only. 
The general public knows very little about it; and most of what it 
knows is inaccurate, or even false. The purpose of Mrs Stevenson’s 
book is to supply the needful information to the general public. 
That is a very commendable purpose ; and what is more, its execution 
is well done. 

But in addition to the generally useful information, the book 
contains also much extremely dry matter of Jaina dogmatics. The 
whole of the seventh and eighth chapters and one of the appendixes, 
about two-fifths of the entire book, are more especially of this 
description. These portions cannot be expected to appeal to the 
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general reader. But they have nevertheless a distinct value. They 
will, as Dr Taylor truly says in his Introduction, ‘ prove simply in- 
valuable to the Christian missionary and the student of the religions 
of India.’ 

There is, however, one feature of the book which imparts to it a 
very particular interest for the student no less than the general 
reader. It is that Mrs Stevenson is concerned in her book to 
describe ‘ not so much the causes that contributed to the origin and 
development of the religion of Jainism,’—particulars which, to the 
student at least, are now well-known,—‘ as the conditions that now 
obtain in it, and its present-day observances,’ a knowledge of which, 
to the missionary especially, is of incalculable value. For the exe- 
cution of this task Mrs Stevenson has special qualifications: a 
command of the Gujarati language, owing to her long residence 
in connexion with the Irish Presbyterian Mission in Gujarat, the 
peculiar home of Jainism, and a kindly sympathy and consequent 
jntimate intercourse with Jains of all sorts and conditions. In her 
preface she tells us of two Jaina pandits who successively lectured 
to her in Rajkot (Kathiawar) almost daily during a period of seven 
years on the tenets of their religion and who most kindly re-read 
her manuscript with her. In addition she had a great variety of 
casual informants, ‘nuns in various nunneries, officiants in beautiful 
Jaina temples, wandering monks, happy-go-lucky Jaina schoolboys 
and thoughtful students, as well as Jaina merchants and their 
delightful wives. Nearly all of these informants spoke Gujarati; 
but whatever language they spoke, every one showed the same 
readiness to help. Indeed, almost every fact recorded in this book 
owes its presence there to the courtesy of some Jaina friend.’ What 
we, the student and missionary no less than the general reader, want is 
not only a knowledge of the Jainism of the past, but also an accurate 
acquaintance with the current phases of that faith; and accordingly 
some account, more or less detailed, of Jainism as it exists in the 
present day. It is such an account that we have in this book, 
and for which we are indebted to Mrs Stevenson’s patient 
research. 

After a brief introduction on ‘the inner meaning of an Indian 
faith ’ the book proceeds to give in four chapters (i-iv) a review of 
the history of Jainism. Commencing with a historical summary from 
the sixth century B.c. to the present day, the narrative goes on to 
give a more detailed account of the life of Mahavira, the founder of 
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Jainism, of his predecessors and disciples, and of the subsequent 
vicissitudes of the Jaina community. Mahavira, who lived in the 
sixth century B.c., was the younger son of the chieftain of the Natas, 
one of the warrior clans living in the ancient, now extinct, great town 
of Vaisali in Bihar. At the age of thirty he adopted the ascetic’s 
vocation, and in the course of a long life of seventy-two years he 
founded the community, which is now known as the Jain, a name 
derived from Jina, or ‘ the conqueror,’ one of his titles. He organized 
his community in four orders, monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. 
The two lay orders did not actually renounce the world, but kept the 
rule in a modified form, while their alms supported the two professed 
orders. It is their inclusion in the Jain community which mainly 
enabled the latter to withstand, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, the storm that drove Buddhism, which lacked them, out of 
India. Till those centuries Jainism greatly flourished throughout 
India, but it did not escape the common fate of all religious institu- 
tions, that of breaking up into schisms. Several smaller ones of no 
particular consequence occurred during and shortly after Mahavira’s 
lifetime. But the great schism, which arose on the question of the 
nudity of monks, and which cleft the whole body of Jains into two 
and still persists to the present day, viz. that of the ‘Svetambara, 
or ‘ white-clothed,’ and Digambara, or ‘ atmosphere-clothed,’ i.e. 
naked, took place in the first century a.p. Subsequently other 
schisms arose within either of the two great divisions. Particularly 
noteworthy among these is the modern, puritanically reforming sect 
of Sthanakavasis, which arose about a.p. 1653 as a protest against 
the worship of idols. That practice, originally foreign to the Jaina 
faith, probably owed its entry from the West to Grecian influence 
in the second or first century B.c., and came to be firmly rooted in 
both great divisions. 

The differences between these three prominent Jain divisions in 
point of doctrine and practice are fully set out in a series of chapters 
devoted to the exposition of Jaina philosophy, theory of redemption, 
religious worship, mythology, and rules for the layman and ascetic 
to order his life. In the exposition of these points the beliefs and 
observances of the leading division of ‘Svetambara form the basis, 
those of the Digambaras and Sthanakavasis being added at any 
point wherein they differ. Interspersed in it are numerous anecdotal 
observations, which enable the reader to realize more vividly where 
the modern belief and practice of Jains varies from that laid down 
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in their ancient sacred books. It ends with a brief chapter on Jain 
architecture and literature. 

The final chapter of the book, named ‘ the empty heart of Jainism,’ 
is devoted to a critical comparison of Jainism with Christianity. 
It is obviously inspired by the missionary interest. The general 
reader can hardly fail to be struck by two among the characteristics 
of Jainism. One is its tendency to cramp the free exercise of human 
activity. Its restrictions are so many that a faithful Jaina layman 
has practically no choice but to become a money-lender. As a 
matter of fact, in the present day, as Mrs Stevenson points out, 
Jainism is the religion par excellence of money-lenders and bankers, 
its lay adherents being almost entirely recruited from the mercantile 
classes. The other is the pronounced value which Jainism sets on 
the exercise of kindliness to all life, animal as well as human, and on 
the maintenance of self-control as its basis; for self-control, Jainism 
says, ‘is the foremost of the ten divisions ’ of true religion. 

It should be added that the book is provided with an excellent 


index, as well as a useful bibliography. 


R. HoERNLE 
OxrorpD 





VILLAGE GOVERNMENT IN BRITISH INDIA 


Vittace GoverNMENT IN British Inpia. By Joun Matruat. Preface by 
Sidney Webb. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 1915. 


WE have here a book which will be very useful not only to govern- 
ment officers but to all who are interested in the elevation of the 
agricultural population of India. To the rural missionary, whose 
co-operation in the educational and economic progress of the people 
generally Government has so often acknowledged, it will be of great 
value. Neither Government nor the reformer in British India can 
afford to neglect the past history and present position of village 
government. 

In this work, Mr Matthai considers the village community not 
in its relation to the holding and cultivation of land, but to the 
settlement of disputes, the prevention of crime and the improvement 
of the means of general well-being. He desires to present a con- 
nected picture of the methods adopted by the village community to 
meet its simple administrative needs, and to show how far these 
simple expedients have been retained or re-fashioned under British 
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rule. There are two most interesting pictures which are professedly 
excluded from the book, though either or both might be included 
in its title. The one is the picture of what might be reconstructed 
or imagined of rural Indian life under the Hindu village community 
in its palmy days. The other is a vivid picture of the administration 
of a village in British India at the present time. The object is not 
to present either of these, but rather to ascertain how far local 
officers and institutions of the olden time are still utilized. Yet, 
when one lays down the book, there is a feeling that one has seen 
both these pictures more or less clearly ; for the information carefully 
collected is presented in an interesting manner. 

The fact that the vast majority of the inhabitants of British 
India still live in villages marks the importance of the subject. 
It is deplorable how often complaint has to be made, by higher 
authority or by committees of investigation, of the want of interest 
displayed by local officers in the village corporate life, and of their 
failure to use the material for dealing with the simpler problems of 
administration which the methods of that life even still afford. 
A great disservice was done to the cause of progress in the interior 
of India by Sir Henry Maine’s memorandum, written thirty-five 
years ago, associating the revival of village panchayats with the 
resuscitation of ‘ the barbarism which went with them.’ Mr Matthai 
does good work in taking pains to show how that great authority on 
village communities was misled by defective information and how 
that defect has since been remedied. With fuller light a very 
different conclusion is reached. 

Any one who knows Indian village life will understand the utili- 
tarian influences (to take none higher) that make for truth and 
right in a small community of people bound to live together. He 
will appreciate the facilities for joint responsibility and effort afforded 
by the intimate association of such a life. He will recognize the 
advantage of having ancient village custom on the side of any upward 
movement. The account that Mr Matthai gives of the subjects 
—education (secular and religious), poor relief (especially in famine 
time), sanitation, public works, watch and ward, and the administra- 
tion of justice—with which the organization of the village com- 
munity have dealt in the past, is very interesting and suggestive. 
All over India the local governments are now looking to the 
villagers themselves and their officers for reasonable and appropriate 
assistance in respect of some or all of these matters, and are providing 
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for this in the land revenue settlement or by statutory enactment. 
There are great possibilities in all these departments of work ; but 
there is nothing more promising in Indian administration than the 
development of primary education under village school committees, 
and the remarkable progress made within the last few years by 
village co-operative credit societies, bringing social and moral 
as well as economic benefits in their train. Some of the best rural 
missionaries of the Christian Church are co-operating with Govern- 
ment in these matters. 
A. H. L. Fraser 


EpInBURGH 


APOSTLES OF INDIA 


Tue Aposties or Inpia. The Baird Lecture for 1915 (enlarged). By J. N. 
Oeiviz, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 1915. 


A BOOK on such a theme by a writer of Dr Ogilvie’s credentials 
must command attention from all interested in foreign missions, 
and the reader will be led on chapter by chapter with increasing 
interest to the end. The tone throughout shows a spiritual and 
virile charity, the style is clear, and the facts, some of them new, 
appear accurately stated. The writer, aiming at ‘a correct per- 
spective of the Christian labours of the centuries,’ sketches the history 
of Indian missions for nearly 1900 years, but it seems doubtful 
whether the phrase used ‘the evolution of Christian missions’ is 
severely correct, and further whether we gain or lose by grouping 
together as co-workers such a Roman ecclesiastic as Menezes, and 
men like Carey and Duff. Even after reading the fine apologia for 
the plan of the work on pp. 427-8 some doubt remains as to its 
dramatic unity, but the critic may be wrong, and the author after 
all may be right in saying 


the apostles . . . were all one in Christ Jesus, one in their reverence for 
Him as Lord, and one in their heart’s desire to do their Lord’s will. Mistaken 
as to that will in some points doubtless were they all, some grievously so; but 
the loyalty of the soul to Christ was there; for Him they lived, and when 
need arose for Him they died. 


A noble view, finely expressed, and one might almost say ‘ Malo 
cum Platone errare.’ Yet whether quite convinced or not on this 
point, the reader will follow the historical sketch of each ‘ apostle’ 
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with sustained interest. A fascinating succession of names truly— 
St Thomas, Pantznus, Xavier, Menezes, Robert de Nobili, Ziegen- 
balg, Schwartz, Carey, Henry Martyn, Alexander Duff—and the 
story in each case is well told. The evidence about St Thomas and 
Pantenus and their labours in India is judicially presented, showing 
in several particulars careful research. From 300 to 1500 a.p. we 
have only ‘ apostolic footprints’ describing among other episodes 
the Nestorian mission from Persia, and new facts are brought out in 
an interesting way: this chapter deals with a time very dimly 
lighted for us. Dr Ogilvie gives a useful summary of the striking 
differences as to the progress of Christianity in the West and that in 
the East during these centuries. Lack of continuity of work, want 
of missionary spirit, and the strength of Hinduism, lamed Christian 
effort in India for 1200 years. The interesting question of the in- 
direct influence of Christianity on Hinduism is considered, and 
parallels between texts of the Bhagavad Gita and St John are quoted 
with the remark ‘ If the writer of the Gita did not know the Gospel 
according to St John, he must have himself possessed a truly 
Johannine spirit.’ Xavier’s self-sacrificing heroism is generously 
recognized. ‘ Blot out,’ writes Dr Ogilvie, ‘ the errors and faults which 
were inevitable consequences of his training and his creed. Forget 
these and look at the man; never has India drawn to her shores 
a missionary more earnest or a soul more devoted.’ Then comes 
Menezes, a man hardly worthy of standing in such a company. ‘He 
lives in history,’ says our author, ‘ as the man who in India brought 
under the heel of Rome the Syrian church of Malabar.’ ‘For good 
or ill his work abides’ so far that more than half of the Syrian 
Christians in the south of India are to-day adherents of Rome. 
‘ Rome’s victory meant the blotting out of a purer creed and practice 
than her own’ and ‘the victory was gained by most unworthy 
tactics.’ It is a little hard to see such a man grouped with Carey, 
Martyn and Duff as an ‘apostle of India.’ But the point must not 
be unduly pressed. 

The main current of the work after dealing with the temporarily 
successful deceits of Robert de Nobili (a finer character personally 
than Menezes) passes on to the story of Protestant missionaries, and 
here admiration may be unqualified. Dr Ogilvie’s plan of giving 
quotations as far as possible from the men themselves brings their 
lives nearer to us, and the facts, familiar but powerfully retold, carry 

us on in deep interest not without an occasional lump in the throat. 
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It is not easy to decide which tale of the three, Carey, Martyn or 
Duff is most moving. No one, however familiar with the leading 
facts of their noble lives, will finish his reading without having 
his best aspirations revived and strengthened, while those who have 
not learnt such memorabilia before will gain a larger spiritual vision, 
and by God’s grace may quicken to a higher resolve to imitate in 
their own smaller lives the glorious boldness and self-sacrifice of these 
great adventurers for God. The book is instinct throughout with 
earnest life, ripe religious experience and spiritual devotion. 


R. MAcoNacuHiE 
London 





BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Biack AND WHITE IN THE SouTHERN States: A Study of the Race Problem 
in the United States from a South African Point of View. By 
Maurice S. Evans. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


1915. 


THE great danger in the study of all race problems lies in the bias 
of the student. Frequently those who are nearest to the problem 
are so overwhelmed by it that an unbiased judgment is next to 
impossible. It is therefore with great gratitude that we of the 
South welcome this contribution from an outside writer on our race 
situation. Mr Evans brings to bear on this great problem a sane 
and discriminating judgment, a keen sense of observation and a 
maturity of thought ripened out of long contact with other black 
peoples. 

His major premise in the present volume is that there is such 
a thing as race characteristics deeply bedded in the different race 
groups, and that characteristics built up through long centuries 
cannot be changed in any reasonably short length of time either by 
environment or by education. On page 13 of his volume he says : 


How many hundreds of centu~ies it may be since the Negro and the 
Englishman diverged no one knows, but it has resulted in a difference of 
colour, feature and physique that is obvious to all, and many who know 
the races best believe that the physical differences are signs of difference 
in mentality and spirit that it were fatuous to overlook. To assume that 
the results of geologic time can be swept away, or permanently modified, 
by a few years’ special training, is to place the ephemeral before the 
fundamental. 
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The fact of race differences he does not deplore; he rather sees 
in it a basis for enriching all human life. What he would deplore 
would be the breaking down or the destruction of social character- 
istics of any race ; and he sees in race consciousness, and even in race 
antagonism, a providential safeguard against the destruction of the 
distinctive racial characteristics. 


Is it not possible, even probable, that besides the easily understood 
elements there is a deeper instinctive and protective one, akin to that 
which preserves species in the lower animals, which is of value to the 
races and prevents race admixture and possible degeneration? Only on 
this assumption can I account for all the facts. 


In this contention we believe that Mr Evans is eminently right, 
and that all movements which look toward the breaking down of the 
real characteristics of any race are movements towards the destruc- 
tion of the contribution which this race might make to human life. 

Mr Evans’ description of southern conditions is very incisive. 
He evidently travelled with open eyes and ears, and ability to weigh 
and balance that which he saw and heard. I think most of my fellow- 
Southerners would feel he had hardly represented us fairly in some 
places, as when he says on page 166, ‘ the lives of hundreds may be 
sacrificed in riots such as the Atlanta riot.’ The real facts of the 
riots which have been in the South in the last fifty years could hardly 
be put in figures of hundreds, nor do they represent in any sense the 
general spirit of the South. The Atlanta riot, to which Mr Evans 
refers, was purely a movement on the part of a few scallywags and 
low-down whites with not a single respectable white man concerned. 
I happened to be a citizen of Atlanta at the time this riot broke 
out. It would seem wise also to warn the reader that Mr Evans 
has been led a little astray in his free quotations from Thomas 
Dixon, John Ambrose Price and a number of others whom the best 
element in the South would not at all accept as their spokesmen or 
as fair representatives of the opinion of the South. It ought to be 
said on the other hand, however, that he quotes quite freely from 
such men as Edgar Gardner Murphy, who stand as the best type of 
the educated and Christian South. 

Again one may take issue with his inference based on the con- 
versation with many southern white men that race prejudice and 
antagonism is growing. On the contrary, it seems to those of us 
who are in the thick of the fight that there never was so large hope 
for right relationship between the two races as at the present time. 
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Scores of the strongest and most influential young men of the white 
South, particularly those of the universities and colleges, are throw- 
ing themselves into this problem of race uplift with a zeal and 
enthusiasm which is no less than a crusade. 

In no part of his book has Mr Evans shown clearer insight than 
in his study and description of the two wings of the negro race. 
Here he is very forceful and eminently accurate. He has stated 
very clearly the real message of each wing, and those who wish to 
know what the Negro himself is thinking will do well to read these 
chapters. It is also gratifying to see with what clear discrimination 
Mr Evans understands the problem of the future development of 
the Negro. The type of land tenure, the building up of a suitable 
rural life and the making of life attractive and comfortable in 
the country for the negro people are in his judgment some of the 
means of bringing a permanent solution to this much-vexed question. 

His concluding chapter on lessons to be learned from a comparison 
of the two countries—the Southern States and South-East Africa— 
is of great interest, and Mr Evans’ contention that there should be 
a national race commission for the continued and thorough study 
of these questions in order that a constructive program of operation 
may be worked out is both wise and timely. The clear discrimina- 
tion and the evident effort to be fair to all parties concerned makes 
this a sane and thoughtful presentation of the whole problem of race 


contact. 
W. D. WEATHERFORD 
New York City 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ZANZIBAR 


A Crry or THe Dawn. By Rosert Keasie. Introduction by A. C. Benson. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 5s. net. 1915. 


Tuts book is, as Dr. Benson calls it in his appreciative and penetrat- 
ing introduction, a ‘ brilliant little book.’ In substance it is simply 
a series of leaves from a missionary’s notebook, describing with 
remarkable vividness scenes in the life of a member of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission to Central Africa on the island of Zanzibar. Each 
chapter is complete in itself, and is the record of a single experience, 
keenly felt and expressed with singular grace both of phrase and 
tone. No attempt is made to connect the separate chapters by any 
formal plan. None the less it is a vital whole. It is a book of 
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first impressions, with all the freshness and hopefulness, if here 
and there—as in his desire for the suppression of the Swahili language 
(p. 84)—with a passing suggestion of the immaturity of the novice. 

The most obvious characteristic of the book is its literary charm. 
As we read we find ourselves transported by the subtle magic of the 
author into very real contact with his coral island. We scent its 
trees and feast our eyes on the glowing blue of its seas and the 
intense white of its shores and of its roads, while he feeds fancy 
and imagination with the wonders of its flora and fauna. 

At the same time the artistic and scientific interest of the sketch is 
never allowed to overpower the human. The author is out to quicken 
our interest in the multitudinous problems, social, racial and above 
all spiritual, that come to a focus at a meeting-point of three con- 
tinents and of all the ages. For he has a strong historical sense, as 
well as a deep and living faith in God. And this enables him to set 
the problems of the present in their true perspective, not in space 
only but in time. And he can conjure up before us without reserve 
the mysterious vistas of the remote past, the startling tragedies 
of more recent days and the awful realities of the present : he is not 


afraid to paint Africa, as he sees her, as the mother of races which 
are far from young : 


Her sons are more like old old men, sick with the childishness of old age, 
than children of a dawn. Her sins are more like the last game of the devil 
than the first he played. Her ingrained habits of sloth and dishonesty, of 
quick reversion to the type, of inability to stand upright in the world’s press 
—these are not the characteristics of an evolutionary birth-stage. One can see 
Africa nearer home than these hills whenever old men sodden with vice tempt 
young children in the slums and old women laugh at them for it. 


because he can see manifest tokens of the working of the Spirit of 
God in the first fruits of the missionary harvest, and he can trust the 
whole world fearlessly to Him. 

He has indeed been at close quarters with the riddle of the im- 


penetrable East. But the sphinx has no power to overwhelm him, 
because he 


knows not only where East and West meet, but Who is the common link 
between. The problem is to discover how we may identify ourselves with 
eastern thought so as to become a medium through which our Lord may 
express Himself to Easterns. We shall not do it by ceasing to be ourselves, 
or by treating what the West has won of truth through centuries past as if it 


were merely a local expression of truth, nor I suspect shall we do it in any 
22 
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other way than that in which a medium of revelation was given to us in the 
Person of our Lord, the way which Raymund Lull designated six centuries 
ago, that of ‘love and prayers and the pouring out of tears and blood.’ 


J. O. F. Murray 
CaMBRIDGE 





THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE BIBLE 


Missions IN THE PLAN oF THE Aces. Bible Studies in Missions. By Wittiam 
Owen Carver, Th.D. New York and London: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25 net. 1915. (Third Edition.) 


It would be easy for a reviewer, casually turning over the pages 
of this volume, and noticing the very large amount of Scripture 
passages within quotation marks—perhaps a fourth or even a third 
of the whole—to jump to a false conclusion about it. He might 
say, Here is a writer entirely out of date, tossing in all sorts of 
Bible texts without any thought of their date or authorship or 
context or immediate purpose, to prop up a theory of foreign missions. 
All we can say is that he would be woefully mistaken. The book 
is a solid, sane, scholarly presentation of missions as of the essence 
of the religion of the Bible. God, argues Dr Carver, has a plan of 
the ages. The Bible reveals to us the plan, and missions carry it 
out. The Bible is the text-book of missions—not a mere bundle 
of missionary texts, but a text-book in the sense of embodying 
and setting forth what we may call the plan of campaign. The 
theme is a noble one, and in our judgment it is, upon the whole, 
nobly worked out. 

Dr Carver is no obscurantist. He is no unintelligent and old- 
fashioned conservative. We gather incidentally that he is not 
converted to what is known as ‘the critical position’; but there 
are indications that he is neither ignorant of, nor opposed to, such 
reverent criticism as at least accepts the Bible as the divine library 
by which it has pleased God to convey His messages to mankind. 
In point of fact, however, questions of the kind are immaterial. 
The use made of the Old Testament in these pages is not affected 
by any particular views of the date and structure of the books. 
That is to say, for example, God has a message to us through the 
12th chapter of Genesis, the 110th psalm, the 7th chapter of Daniel, 
whoever wrote them, and whenever they were written. 

After a brief introductory chapter on the missionary idea, Dr 
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Carver arranges the next five of his chapters thus: the meaning 
of missions—to God, their Author; to Jesus, their Founder; to 
the individual Christian, their agent ; to the Church, their con- 
servator ; to the world, their beneficiary. Then he has five more : 
the missionary message, plan, power, work, consummation. Did 
space permit, one would gladly describe these chapters more fully. 
They teem with quite delightful little incidental expositions of 
Scripture, as well as with suggestive remarks on actual missionary 
work. For instance, the word-picture (on p. 145) of our Lord in 
the upper room on the first Easter evening, taking up ‘ now this 
roll, now that, . . . of the Holy Scriptures, from Messianic word 
to Messianic word,’ and then, ‘ At length He leaves off the inter- 
pretation, and turning His eyes upon their souls . . . That is how 
it stands written.’ We wish we could copy the whole passage. 
Many of us would disagree with Dr Carver in his exposition 
of the word church; and many of us would be grateful for his 
emphatically sensible chapter on unfulfilled prophecy; but these 
are questions of wide difference of opinion. We can all thank him 
for his handling of Scripture and for his lofty view of missions. 
EUGENE STOCK 
BourRNEMOUTH 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Walker of Tinnevelly. By Amy Wilson-Carmichael (Morgan & 
Scott. 6s. net. 1916). The subject of this biography was a 
leading member of the C.M.S. mission in South India, well known for 
his Tamil scholarship, his strongly defined views on questions relating 
to the Indian Church, his fruitful service as special missioner—in 
particular to the Syrian Christians—his work as a Bible student and 
teacher and his singularly lovable Christian character. The book, 
as the writer states in the preface, is a frank return to the older 
methods of biography. There is no grouping of facts under specific 
topics and little presentation of aspects of character; after the 
preliminary account of boyhood and ministerial work in England, 
the chapters, with the exception of a few statements contributed 
by friends and certain selections from memoranda and articles, 
consist of extracts, for the most part brief and somewhat disjointed, 
from Mr Walker’s journals, linked together by simple recital of the 
incidents of his life. The first dozen chapters—the book is a long 
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one and the type is small—are not specially inspiring ; afterwards 
the reader’s attention is captured and held to the close. Whilst it 
is a relief to be free from the glare of modern biography, Miss Car- 
michael has erred on the side of thrusting into the shade much that 
would have made the central figure more rounded and complete. 
Self-effacement is pushed to a point which makes it impossible, for 
instance, to gather from these pages alone the real significance of 
the work done by Mr Walker in connexion with the rescue of temple 
children at Dohnavur of which Miss Carmichael has written so 
strikingly elsewhere. Yet the book is well worth careful reading and 
will take its place among the biographies which influence the Church. 


Mary Bird in Persia. By Clara C. Rice. With Foreword by 
Bishop Stileman (London: Church Missionary Society. 38s. 6d. 
net. 1916). This book falls into two parts; four chapters treat 
of Persia past and present, and eight of various aspects of the work 
of Mary Bird, as missionary pioneer, medical worker, teacher and 
friend of the Persians and missionaries. Any notes on Persian matters 
are welcome at the present time, and Mrs Rice—herself for some 
years a missionary in that country—writes with sympathy and 
knowledge. But the value of the book, for those who care to read 
between the lines, lies in the extracts from Mary Bird’s own letters 
and journals, in which not only glimpses of a rare and fragrant 
personality can be discerned, but also numberless inspiring fragments 
of missionary ideal, and suggestions of the secret of true approach 
with the Christian message to the heart of Moslem women and girls. 


Visions : For Missionaries and Others. Third Series. By H. H. 
Montgomery, D.D., D.C.L. (London: Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. 1s. 6d. net. 1915). Many people in many 
lands have learned to watch for and welcome the ‘ visions’ which 
Bishop Montgomery is wont to share with his friends. The series 
just published is perhaps scarcely equal to its predecessors—here 
and there the interpretation is a little fanciful, the emotion a little 
over-pressed, the argument a little unconvincing—but these medita- 
tions still occupy a place of their own as a fresh and suggestive 
expression of mature and chastened Christian experience. Out of 
the thirty-one short chapters—reprinted from the Mission Field, 
the monthly organ of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel—those on the Sins of Good People, Winnowing, Rebukes, 
Prayer Methods and Celibacy and Marriage are specially helpful. 
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General Phonetics. For Missionaries and Students of Languages. 
By G. Noél-Armfield (Cambridge: Heffer. 38s. net. 1915). 
There are still left at the home base some who question the practical 
value of instructing missionaries in phonetics; such survivals are 
becoming rare on the mission field. In fact the most ardent ad- 
vocates of this study are not to be found among those who have 
entered upon it—grateful though their testimony is—but among 
those who never had the chance to do so and have had in consequence 
to find their own way towards scientific principles of speech. Mr 
Noél-Armfield’s excellent handbook, which is based on English but 
describes new speech sounds in both African and Asiatic tongues, 
will not only be invaluable in associated study in missionary colleges 
at home and in language schools in the field, but will also greatly 
help the isolated missionary debarred from scientific aid. As lecturer 
on phonetics for several years at the vacation courses instituted by 
the British Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries at 
Oxford and at Cambridge, Mr. Noél-Armfield has been able to ac- 
quaint himself with the working needs of missionaries and has 
produced a book which is at once thoroughly scientific and simple 
and practical in use. 


The War and the Jew. By S. B. Rohold (Toronto: Macmillan. 
35 cents. 1915). The writer of this timely book, which is ex- 
panded from an article in a recent number of the Missionary 
Review of the World, is himself a Jew, pastor of the Christian 
Synagogue in Toronto and president of the Hebrew Christian Alliance 
of America. He depicts vividly the sorrows which have fallen upon 
the Jewish people during the war, and in particular the sweeping 
away of their colonies in Palestine on which so much money had 
been expended and on which such high hopes were set. He also 
shows the extent of the military service being rendered by Jews, 
and demonstrates their courage and loyalty to the nations with 
whom they serve. Still more striking is the array of distinguished 
diplomats and financiers of Jewish parentage who are taking a leading 
part at the moment in international affairs. Professor T. B. Kil- 
patrick contributes a commendatory preface. 
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pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
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Dr Harry Guinness: The Life Story of 
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C.W. Mackintosh. Illus. 127pp. London: 
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1916. 156. 
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A brief record by eight friends of a devoted 
student volunteer, who died after a short term 
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HELTEN FRA Majorca, Holger Rafn. 198 pp. 
Kébenhavn: Lohse. Kr.2.50. 1915. 158. 

The life of Raymund Lull. 
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276 pp. London: Central Board of 
Missions. Is. I915. 172. 

This useful volume contains as usual more or 
less detailed reports of work in all Anglican dio- 
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ceses outside the United Kingdom, and also a 
fuller survey, occupying 66 pages, of Australasia, 
including sections on the missionary work of non- 
anglican bodies. 


JAHRBUCH DER VEREINIGTEN DEUTSCHEN 
MISSIONSKONFERENZEN I916. Herausgege- 
ben von Professor D. Julius Richter und 
Oberpfarrer Strimpfel. 104 S. Branden- 
burg: Selbstverlag der Missionskonfer- 
enzen. 1916. I73. 

For addresses published in this volume see 
Bio. Nos. 257, 259, 260. 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan (ineluding Chosen and Formosa) 


THE Mrxapo: INSTITUTION AND PERSON. A 
Study of the Internal Political Force of 
Japan. William Elliott Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. 
viil+346 pp. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University . $1.50. 1915. 174. 

A book well up to the level of the author’s 
previous works on aagen Of the 34 chapters, 
9 give the historic background, 24 the biography 
of the late Mikado; the brief closing chapter is 
on Japan in the councils of the world. 


A History OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE. F. 
Brinkley. London: Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Company. IIs. 1915. I75. 

This volume by a writer who had exceptional 
opportunities for knowing the inner side of 
Japanese history contains much accurate informa- 
tion and will be indispensable as a book of 
reference. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
Japan. Vol. xlii. Part ii, November 1914, 
p. 685-875. Yokohama: Kelly & Walsh. 
mdon: Kegan Paul. Y. 2.0. I914. 
176. 

"Teele the contents are: ‘ The Japanese Trade 
and Residence in the Philippines’ by M. T. Paske- 
Smith (covers period before and during the 
Spanish occupation); ‘The Kokwa Jichiroku’ 
by S. H. W ight (translation of a Buddhist 
treatise on casuistry); ‘The Political Develop- 
ment of Japan’ by W. W. McLaren, Ph.D. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHY IN JAPAN. 
Tsunezo Kishinami. 27 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University - §50cents. 
1915. 177. 


WorkinG WomMEN OF JAPAN. Sidney L. 
Gulick. Illus. xiv+162 pp. New York: 
M.E.M. socents. 1915. 178. 

A valuable study—critical in part—of a little- 
known section of social and industrial life. 
Gulick’s long experience and strong sympathy 
with the Japanese add weight to the book. 


{THE TatsHo ERA FROM THE SPIRITUAL POINT 
oF View. JE, 1915 (Dec.), 500-4. 179. 
An article contributed by Professor En Kashi- 
wai to a vernacular paper. translated by Dr G. M. 
Rowland. 








SKETCHES FROM Formosa. W. Campbell, 


D.D., F.R.G.S._ Illus. Maps. 376 pp. 
London: Marshall Bros. 6s.net. 1916. 80. 

By a veteran member of the English Presby- 
terian mission which has completed 50 years’ 
work in the island. The historical chapters are 
of considerable interest, but the records of work 
lack order and adequate indication of date. Dr 
Campbell is favourably impressed with methods 
of Japanese colonization. 


¢JAPAN IN THE ORIENT. Part I. Korea, 


George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. JRD, 1915 
(Oct.), 113-44. 8r. 


See also 254 (R.C. Missions) ; 283 (Literature) ; 


325 (Boys and Girls). 


CATHAY AND THE WAY THITHER. A Collection 


of Medieval Notices of China. Edited by 
Col. Sir Henry Yule, R.E., C.B. New 
edition revised throughout in the light of 
new discoveries by Henri Cordier, D.Litt. 
Vol. i. xxiii+318 pp. 20s. 1915. Vol. 
iii. xv+269 pp. 20s. 1914. Londons 
Quaritch, for the Hakluyt Society. 782. 

Vol. ii of this important work was noted in 
IRM, 1914 (Apr.), Bib. No. 252. Vol. iv is in 
the press. 


{THE GENERAL ENVIRONMENT OF MISSIONS IN 


CHINA AT THE PRESENT TimE. R. E. Speer. 
IRM, 1916 (April), 191-209. 183. 


{THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN CHINA, 


. O. P. Bland. Edinburgh Review, 1916 
Jan.), 100-20. 784. 


¢GOVERNMENT EpucaTIon. Fong F. Sec. 


Educational Review (China), 1915 (Oct.), 348- 
53; 1916 (Jan.), 46-52. 785. } 

A valuable series of notes recording educa- 
tional movements. 


tWaNnG YANG-MING. Sognepraest Andreas 


Fleischer. NMT, 1915 (Okt.), 212-21. 1786. 


AN IRISHWOMAN IN CHINA. Mrs de Burgh 


Daly. 295 pp. London: Werner Laurie, 
tos. 6d. net. 1916. 1787. 

By the wife of a port doctor at Ningpo and 
Newchwang who had close contact with mission- 
ary work. Some of the chapters are prolix and 
commonplace ; those recording incidents of the 
Chino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars, the 
Boxer outbreak and the plague in Manchuria 
are good. 


See also r52 (Swedish Missions); 254 (R.C. 


Missions) ; 269 (Evangelistic) ; 277-6 (Edu- 
cation) ; 279 (Medical) ; 284-5 (Church) ; 
295-6, 305 (Religions). 


Malay Archipelago 


Java, Past aND Present. Donald Maclaine 
Campbell. 2 vols. Illus. Map. xx+ 
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1236 pp. London: Heinemann. 
1915. 188 
These well-printed and beautifully illustrated 
volumes are the posthumous work of a writer 
who spent 23 years in official work in the 
i 


36s. net. 


island. The history of Java, with its Indian, 
Arabian, Chinese, British and Dutch connexions, 
occupies 10 chapters: a long section, in which 
some old descriptions are incorporated, is given 
to notes on Javan towns: the second volume 
contains chapters on antiquities, fruits, flora, 
fauna, minerals, industries and a concluding 
section of miscellaneous information. 


{De ZENDINGSPOST KAROENI IN WEST- 
SozMBA. L. P. Krijger. De Macedoniér, 
1915 (XIX"), 353-63. 789. 


Van MEDAN NAAR PADANGEN TERUG. REISIN- 
DRUKKEN EN ERVARINGEN. M. Joustra. 


Bibliography 





162 blz. Leiden: S. C. van Doesburgh. 
f 3.50 (for members of the Batak Institute, 
f2). 1915. 90. 


¢DE Posso-zENDING IN 1914. DE Java- 
ZENDING. MNZG, 1915 (LIX‘), 344-88. 
1gr. 

Annual reports by the missionaries. 


Dre Noorp-HALMAHERA ’SE TAALGROEP TEGEN- 
OVER DE AUSTRONESIESE TALEN. H. van 
der Veen. viii+226 blz. Leiden: Van 
Nifterik. 1915. 192. 

Reviewed by Dr N. Adriani, MNZG, 1915 
(LX!), 75-9. The author is one of the linguistic 
scholars of the Netherlands Bible Society, who 
are sent out to co-operate with the missionaries. 


{DE ZENDINGSARBEID IN DjaILoLo (HALMA- 


HERA). J. Fortgens. MNZG, ro15 (LIX*), 
313-31. 193. 

KARTAWIDJAJA: VAN KoRAN TOT BIJBEL. 
Uit het Maleisch vertaald. 55 blz. Rotter- 
dam: Nederlandsche Zendingsvereeniging. 
£0.30. 1915. 194. 


A native Christian tells the story of his own 
conversion. 

{VIER WEKEN ZENDINGSARBEID OP TALIABO. 
(Tweede reis.) J. Fortgens. MNZG, 1915 
(LX), 49-74. 195. 

TJIBOLANG (AFDEELING SOEMEDANG). J. Ver- 
hoeven. 28 blz. Rotterdam: eder- 
landsche Zendingsvereeniging. f0.20. 1915. 
196. 

A history of a former station now closed. 


DE STUDIE DER INDISCHE TALEN VANWEGE 
HET NEDERLANDSCH BIJBELGENOOTSCHAP. 
Dr N. Adriani. Annual Report of the 
Netherlands Bible Society, 1915, xi—xxxii. 


197. 
See also 288 (Church). 


British india and Ceyion 


INDIAN EDUCATION IN 1913-14. Government 
of India, Department of Education. 75 pp. 
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Calcutta: Government Press. Rs. 1.8. 
2s. 3d. 1915. 798. 

The first issue of a brief annual narrative of 
the progress of education in India, supple- 
mentary to the quinquennial reviews, the sixth 
of which was issued in 1912. General tables 
and some illustrations of buildings completed 
during the year are appended to the report. 


VILLAGE GOVERNMENT IN BritTisH INDIA. 
With a Preface by Sidney Webb. John 
Matthai. xviii+211 pp. "Teoien: Finer 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 1915. 199. 

See review, p. 330. 


KauTILya’s ARTHASASTRA. Translated by 
R. Shamasastry, with introductory note 
by Dr J.F. Fleet. xxxiii+537 pp. Banga- 
lore: Government Press. Rs. 4. 1915. 
200. 

Kautilya, known also as Chanakya and 
Vishgugupta, was the Brahman through whose 
help, after the death of Alexander the Great, 
Chandragupta overthrew the Nanda dynasty 
and became first of all ruler of Magadha and 
then emperor of the whole of North India. 
Kautilya wrote a famous work on the whole 
art of government, which is frequently referred 
to in ancient Indian literature. The work was 
lost until. quite recently. Mr Shamasastry’s 
translation will bring its contents within the 
reach of every student. The work is of very 
great interest for many reasons. 





THE ORAoNS OF CHOTA Nacpur: Their 
History, Economic Life and Social Or- 
ganization. SaratChandra Roy. Calcutta: 
Thacker & Spinck. t0s.6d. 1915. 2o0r. 

A valuable study of an interesting Dravidian 
tribe living in proximity to the Munda, on 
whom the same author has previously published 
a volume. 


INDIAN NATIONAL EvoLuTion. Amvika Charan 
Mazumdar. 463+Ilxivpp. Madras: Natesan. 
Rs. 2. 1916. 202. 

A brief survey of the origin and progress of 
the Indian National Congress. Eight of the 
chapters have been published in the Indian 
Review during 1915. 

{THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA. Sher- 
wood Eddy. IRM, 1916 (April), 267-76. 203. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL, MATHERAN, 
November 12-16, 1915. 63 pp. Cal- 
cutta: Offices of the National Missionary 
Council. 1915. 204. 

See p. 308. 


{THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL OF 
Inpia. HF, 1915 (Dec.), 452-60. 205. 


tHuUNDERT JAHRE BASLER MISSIONSARBEIT. 
INDIEN. Missionsinspektor Lic. Frohn- 
meyer. AMZ, 1915 (Dez.), 529-45. 206. 


{ THE MISSIONARY SITUATION INCHOTA NAGPUR. 
F. Westcott, D.D. CMR, 1916 (Feb.), 
96-9. 207. 
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TREPORT OF THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY FOR THE TEN YEARS 1905-15. 
National Missionary Intelligencer, 1915 
(Dec.), 106-14. 208. 

This first section brings the record down to 
1907. 


HELPING THE VILLAGER. K.T. Paul. RuRAL 
WORK IN THE CEDED Districts. D. Swani- 
doss. TEACHING THRIFT IN MALABAR. S. 
Manuel. Y.M.C.A. IN THE VILLAGES OF THE 
SALEM-COIMBATORE Districts. D. Gnana- 
sundarum. Young Men of India, 1915 
(Dec.), 631-46. 209. 


{THE PROBLEM OF IsLAM IN INDIA (A Dis- 
CUSSION OF ‘ METHODS’). J. P. Arthur 
French. MOosLEM MIsSIONS IN THE DIOCESE 
OF BomBay. Henry J. Smith. MW, 1916 
(Jan.), 4-17. 270. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONARY DIRECTORY OF INDIA 

FOR 1915-1916. Compiled by James Inglis. 

342 pp. Ajmer: Scottish Mission Industries 
Company. 1915. 272. 

Gives the names and addresses of all Indian 
missionaries under denominations and societies 
and also alphabetically, together with lists of 
institutions, missionary publications and names 
of members of the National and Provincial 
Missionary Councils. 


THE ORIENT PEARLS: 
Shovona Devi. 177 pp. London: Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. net. 1915. 272. 

Twenty-eight stories in which animals, 
Magicians and godlings intervene in family 
affairs, told by illiterate village folk to the 
writer, who is a niece of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
and rendered by her into graceful English. 


JOYFUL Star: INDIAN STORIES FOR CAMP FIRE 
Girts. Emelyn Newcomb Partridge. Illus. 
x+199 pp. New York: Sturgis & Walton. 
$1.25. I915. 273. 

Thirty-nine fairy tales, legends and folk-lore 
stories from authoritative sources, giving 
idealized views of Indian women and girls. 


{THE ORIENTAL PuBLic LIBRARY: BANKIPORE. 
J. Ireland Hasler. MW, 1916 (Jan.), 57-65. 
214. 


MIN LEVNAD. Maharshi Devendranath T 
Oversatt till engelskan fran den ena 
originaltexten av Satyendranath Tagore ar 
Indira Devi. Med en inledning av a 
Underhill. Bemyndigad =. 
August Carr. 334 S. Stockholm 
Norstedt & aioe Forlag. Kr. 7. Mins 5. 
2r5. 


JETIRAD) TIGGERNES KonceE. En Skildring 
fra Indien. Anne Marie Pedersen. 243+ 
iv pp. Kébenhavn: Det Danske Missions- 
selskab. Kr. 2.25. 1915. 276. 


{Tue CHarmMs oF Burma. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. MRW, 1916 (jan.), 9-18. 
217. 


INDIAN FOLKLORE. 
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See also 153, 157, 160, 164 (Biography) ; 254 
R.C. Missions) ; 267-8 ar angelic) 3 ; 277 


Education) ; 280-1 
Church) ; 7 ae mE 297- aa 
Religion) ; 32 (Boys and Girls). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 


Tue Cavipus’ Last HERITAGE: A short history 
of the Turkish Empire. Sir Mark Sykes. 
630 pp. London: Macmillan. 20s. net, 
1915. 278. 

Contains an outline historical sketch of the 
Asiatic dominions of Turkey, diaries of five 
journeys in Syria, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
(1906-13) and a forty-page appendix of notes 
on Kurdish tribes. 

Forty YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. Sir Ed- 
win Pears. Illus. 390 pp. New York: 
Appleton. $5. 1915. 279. 

CONSTANTINOPLE: OLD AND New. H. G. 
Dwight. Illus. London: Longmans. 21s. 
net. I915. 220. 

A popular book, vividly written and well 
illustrated, with numerous references to missions. 

tMUHAMMEDANERMISSION IM MITTELALTER. 
Pfarrer A. Graf. EMM, 1916 (Feb.), 58-69. 
22r. 


{THE FuTURE OF THE MosLEeMs. Samuel M. 
Zwemer, D.D. MRW, 1916 (Jan.), 24-32. 
222. 


TUNSERE NEvU-ORIENTIERUNG GEGENUBER 
DEM IsLaM. Friedrich Wirz. EMM, 1916 
(Jan.), 7-21. 223. al 9 

An address given at the Missionswoche at 
Herrnhut in October 1915. 

tIsLamM UND MIssION IM WELTKRIEG. Dr 
Jos. Froberger. ZM, 1915 (Heft 4), 297-306. 
224. 

tKRIsIS UND RETTUNG DER ORIENTMISSION. 
Professor J. Schmidlin, DrTh. ZM, 1916 
(Heft 1), 15-30. 225. 

THE WAR JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY IN 
PERSIA. dited by Mary Schauffler Platt, 
with a foreword by W. A. Shedd. Illus. 
51 3t PR: New York: Presbyterian Church 

A. 5cents. 1916. 226. 
ae vivid account of the great distress and 
peril through which the native Christians and 
American missionaries passed in the first five 
months of 1915. 

See also 146 (History); 154-5, 158 (Bio- 

graphy); 2ro (India); 229 (Africa); 270 

Evangelistic) ; 306-9 (Islam); 327 

Bahaism). 





Africa (General) 


LANGUAGE FAMILIES OF AFRICA. Alice Werner. 
149 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 


7: 
A review of this book is in preparation. 




















I pg Svartas VARLD. Skildringar. Joos. 
Mistakallio och Hannu Haakti. 96 pp. 
Helsingfors : Finska Missionssallskapet. M. 
1.50. I915. 228. 

tA Survey oF Istam In Arrica. G, T. 
Manley. CMR, 1916 (Jan.), 815. 229. 

See also 282 (Bible Translation). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


HumMAN LrEoparRDS: AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
TRIALS OF HUMAN LEOPARDS BEFORE THE 
SPECIAL COMMISSION CouRT. With a note 
on Sierra Leone, Past and Present. K. J. 
Beatty. Illus. 139 pp. London: Hugh 
Rees. 5s. net. 1915. 230. 

A curious book, full of strange facts sum- 
marized from official notes. In the preface, 
Sir W. Brandford Griffith, President of the 
Special Commission Court constituted in 1912 
to deal with the Human Leopard and other 
unlawful societies, discusses the question whether 
the cannibalism of the members is a religious 
rite or due to an appetite for human flesh. 


A HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST AND ASHANTI, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BEGINNING 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. W. W. 
Claridge, M.R.G.S., L.R.C.P. With an 
Introduction by Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 
2 vols. Map. xxxiii+649+638 pp. Lon. 
don: Macmillan. 36s.net. 1915. 232. 

A useful book, in the compilation of which 
Sir Hugh Clifford, Governor of the Colony, has 
given assistance. The period most fully dealt 
with is that of the Ashanti wars, 1820 to 1900. 


ASHANTI PROVERBS: The Primitive Ethics 
of a Savage People. Translated from the 
original with grammatical and anthropo- 
logical notes by R. Sutherland Rattray. 
With preface by Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 
Illus. 190 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 1916. 232. 

Based largely on a collection of proverbs 
published in the vernacular in 1897 by the Rev. 
J. C. Christaller of the Basel Mission. Some 
800 of these have been re-examined on the spot, 
translated and annotated by Mr. Rattray. The 
volume throws a flood of light on the thought 
and customs of the people. 

Lzs KuHassonkE. Charles Monteil. 
Paris: Leroux. I915. 233. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS: A Record of Four Years’ 
War against it in Principe, Portuguese West 
Africa. By the Portuguese Medical Mission. 
Translated by Lieut.-Col. J. A. Wyllie. 
Illus. xii+262 pp. London: Baillére, 
Tindal & Cox. 7s.6d.net. 1916. 234. 


PIONEERING ON THE CONGO. John M. Springer. 
Illus. Map. xx+315 pp. New York: 
Methodist k Concern. $1. I916. 235. 

A story of enterprising missionary work near 
Katonga, among native workers at the mines. 


518 pp. 


Bibliography 
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See also 161-2 (Biography) ; 329 (Boys and 
Girls). 
South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
A History oF SoutH AFRICA FROM THE 


Ear.igest Days To THE UNION. William 
Charles Scully. Illus. Maps. 327 pp. 
London: Longmans. 3s. 6d. 1915. 236. 


A compact little volume, with well-arranged 
chapters divided into paragraphs under headings 
for ease of reference, furnishing an introduction 
to the study of South African history. 


SoutH-WEstT Arrica. W. Eveleigh. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 


260 pp. 
1915. 


237. 

See also 152 (Swedish Missions) ; 287 (Poly- 
gamy). 

America and the West indies 

THE RED INDIANS OF THE PLAINS. J. Hines. 

London: S.P.C.K. 6s. net. 
1915. 238. 

A lengthy record of thirty years’ successful 
work in connexion with the Church Missionary 
Society. 

VIER MAANDEN IN SURINAME. H. Weiss. 
166 biz. Nijkerk: G. F. Callenbach. 
£1.75. 1915. 239. 7 

See also 163 (Biography) ; 292 (Religion). 


Austraiasia and Oceania 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN NEW 


ZEALAND. Canon H. T. Purchas. 252 pp. 
London: Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ig16. 240. 


A review of this book is in preparation. 


An Outpost 1n Papua. A. K. Chignell. 
New and cheap edition. 382 pp. London: 
Smith, Elder. ts. 1916. 241. 


{PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES: A TRAVEL=- 
LER’S IMPRESSIONS OF PRESENT CONDITIONS. 
Robert E. Speer. MRW, 1916 (Feb.), 
I0Q-14. 242. 

See also r72 (Central Board of Missions) ; 293 
(Religion) ; 323 (Boys and Girls). 


Other Fields 


In RusstIaAN TuRKESTAN: A Garden of Asia 
and its People. Annette M. B. Meakin. 
Popular edition. London: Allen & Unwin. 
3s. 6d. net. 1915. 243. 

WANDERINGS IN CHINESE TURKESTAN. E. G. 
Kemp. 31 pp. London: B.M.S. 2s. 
1915. 244. Ma 

Pleasant records of an enterprising journey 
taken by two women over the Karakaram Pass 
to Yarkand and Kashgar, and back to Europe 
across the Altai mountains. 


The Jews 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BooK. 5676 
A.M. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Phila- 
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delphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America. $1. I915. 245. 

Contains, besides statistical matter, an im- 
pa article (130 pp.) on ‘ Recent Jewish 

ogress in Palestine’ by Henrietta Szold. 

THE JEWS AMONG THE GREEKS AND RoMANS. 
Max Radin. Illus. 421 pp. Philadelphia : 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 
1915. 246. 

A careful study covering the period from the 
Babylonian captivity to the establishment of 
Christianity ; of value to missionaries desiring 
to study the contact of Jewish and Gentile 
peoples. 

THE MysTERY OF THE JEW. E. L. Langston. 
67 pp. London: Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews. Is. net. 
I9QI5. 247. 

An appeal for interest in the Jewish question 
written on rather original lines. 

THE WAR AND THE JEw. A Bird’s Eye View 
of the World’s Situation and the Jew’s 
Place init. S.B.Rohold. 97pp. Toronto: 
Macmillan. 25 cents. 1915. 248. 

See review, p. 341. 

THE JEws oF Russia AND POLAND. 
Friedlaender, Ph.D. 214 pp. 
Putnam. 6s. net. 1916. 249. 

A popular sketch up to the beginning of the 
present war. 

TDE PoLsKE JépER. En historisk Oversigt. 
Sognepraest Benj. Balslev. NMT, 1915 
(Okt.), 222-41 ; (Dec.), 256-82. 250. 

TISRAELSMISSION OG IsRAELS Mission. E. 
Clausen. NMT, 1915 (Okt.), 193-212. 252. 

See also 370 (Judaism). 


Israel 
London : 


THE Tropics: Their Resources, People and 
Future: a description of the tropical lands 
of Africa, Asia, Central and South America, 
Australasia and the Pacific: their natural 
products, scenery, inhabitants and in- 
dustries, and the possibilities of their future 
development. C. Reginald Enock. Illus. 
Maps. 489 pp. London: Grant Richards. 
16s. net. I915. 252. 

RURAL SANITATION IN THE Tropics. Notes 
and Observations in the Malay Archipelago, 
Panama and Other Lands. Malccim 
Watson. Illus. London: Murray. 12s. 
net. I915. 253. 

Of interest to all missionaries in the tropics, 
and of special value to medical men. 

DIE KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONEN IN INDIEN, 
CHINA UND Japan. P. A. Jaun, O.M.C. 
Ihre Organization und das portugiesische 
Patronat vom 15. bis ins 18. Jahrhundert. 
540 S. Paderborn: Schéningh. M. 1o. 
1915. 254. 

tSwepisH Missions. Karl Fries. IRM, 1916 
(April), 223-39. 255. 
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fRunpscuau. Die MIssIONEN IM _ GEGEN- 
WARTIGEN WELTKRIEG. Professor . 
Schmidlin, D.Th. ZM, 1916 (Heft i), 37-81. 
256. 

ZUR RELIGIOSEN KRISE VON OSTASIEN. Julius 
Richter. Jahrbuch der Vereinigten Deut- 
schen Missionskonferenzen, 1916. pp. 50- 
66. 257. 

See Bib. No. 773. 

I MISSIONARENS SPAR. _ Intryck och iakttagel- 
ser under en resa i Fralsningsarméns tjanst. 
Erland Richter. 360 «6S. Stockholm : 
Fralsningsarméns Handelsdepartement. Kr. 
2.75. 915. 258. 

See also 165 (Biography) ; 
Missions) ; 290—z (Religions). 


Vi. Theory and Principies of 
Missions 
{ BESTEHT EINE GEFAHR DER VERWELTLICHUNG 
UNSERES MISSIONSLEBENS? Julius Richter, 
AMZ, 1915 (Dez.), 513-29. 259. 

An address given at the Missionswoche in 
Herrnnut, October 1915, and published in the 
ahrbuch der Vereinigten Deutschen Missions- 
onferenzen 1916. See Bib. No. 773. 


{Mission UND Nation. D. Wilhelm Liitgert. 
EMM, 1915 (Dez.), 513-25. 260. 
See note on No. 259. 
¢Dre ‘ CHRISTLICHKEIT’ DER VOLKER UND 
Das MissionszigEL. Dr Karl Axenfeld. 
AMZ, 1916 (Feb.), 49-65. 26r. 


tE1n LusTRUM KATHOLISCHER MISSIONS- 
WISSENSCHAFT IN DEUTSCHLAND. P. Laurenz 
Kilger, O.S.B. ZM, 1916 (Heft 1), 1-15. 
262 


172 (Anglican 


See also 144 (St. Paul). 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 
{THE PROGRESS OF MISSIONARY PREPARATION 

In NortH AMERICA. W. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie. IRM, 1916 (April), 255-66. 263. 
tHow Some MEN KEEP GROWING INTELLECTU- 

ALLY. J.C. Holmes. JE, 1915 (Oct.), 400- 
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STRATEGIC LINES OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


By WM. J. W. ROOME 


THE eyes of the political world have long been fixed on 
problems of African colonization. The Christian Church is 
concerned with a greater problem, that of the annexation 
of the tribes and peoples for the kingdom of God and the 
proclamation among them of that reign of righteousness 
and peace which will alone work the true redemption of 
Africa, the liberation and development of her peoples to 
take their rightful place in the life of the world. 

Any consideration of methods for the effective evan- 
gelization of Africa reveals the fact that the problem of 
reaching the pagan tribes is complicated by the rapid 
advance of Islam and the strength of the barrier raised 
by that religion, where it has once taken hold, against Chris- 
tian propaganda. Hence the whole strategy of Christian 
missions in Africa should be viewed in relation to Islam, 
not only in planning efforts to reach races already Moslem, 
but also in establishing strong Christian churches among still 
pagan tribes in order to stem the tide of Moslem advance. 








When articles in the Review are an expression of the policy or views of the Continuation 
Committee, or of the conclusions reached by any of tts Spectal Committees, this fact will be made 
clear. Inall other instances the writer of the paper is alone responsible for the opinions expressed. 
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This principle has been repeatedly urged by those who 
are in a position to take wide views of African conditions. 
To quote two instances only, the late Dr Robson stated at 
the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference that 


The very first thing that requires to be done, if Africa is to be won for 
Christ, is to carry a strong missionary force right across the centre of Africa to 
bar the advance of the Moslem. 

The Lucknow Conference that followed Edinburgh 
also resolved : 

We are strongly of opinion that concerted action among missionary boards 
and organizations is necessary, in order thoroughly to co-ordinate the forces 
now at work in Africa, and to regulate their distribution in such a manner as 
to provide a strong chain of mission stations across Africa, the strongest link 
of which shall be at those points where Moslem advance is most active. 


A recent journey across Africa undertaken by the 
writer, through Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the 
Congo Belge, following on previous visits to Egypt and 
Nigeria, has emphasized the urgency of these statements, 
and has led to the attempt in the present article to demon- 
strate that the work undertaken by various Christian 
agencies in Africa already, in the main, follows strategic 
lines, which need to be recognized in order that they may 
be strengthened and completed by co-operative effort. A 
glance at the accompanying map will indicate the two main 
lines of advance, with the points at which they are at 
present arrested; a third line of real but subsidiary im- 
portance, striking from Stanleyville southward to the 
Cape, is not shown on the map but will be indicated 
subsequently. The fact that the first main line advances 
up the Niger and Benué in the direction of Lake Chad, look- 
ing across a long break in the chain of mission stations 
towards the Nile, and that the second line advances up the 
Nile across the frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan— 
where again there is a break—to the Congo and down the 
main Congo river, shows that in the divine providence the 
great waterways are proving a causeway for the advance 
of the Gospel. 
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As we note the configuration, we find that the Nile and 
the Congo, almost meeting at their watershed, enclose the 
bulk of the lands already subject to Islam. Within this 
area there is an estimated population of 70,855,755, of 
whom 87,549,484 are believed to be Moslems. In 1914, 
the missionaries at work in this same area numbered 
only 1121. The importance of this Moslem region is 
evident when we remember that in the corresponding 
estimate of population for the whole of Africa—with 2851 
missionaries in 1914—there are only 42,039,349 Moslems 
out of a total population of 130,635,470. In other words, 
the Moslems in the lands enclosed by the Nile-Congo line 
are 89 per cent of the Moslem population of Africa, while 
only 20 per cent of the missionary forces in that area are 
working directly amongst Moslems. In the whole con- 
tinent Islam claims 30 per cent of the people, but only 10 
per cent of the total missionary force is working amongst 
Moslems. 


Tue NIGER-BENUE-NILE LINE 


The first of the two main lines of advance, though still 
incomplete, as is shown on the map, for a distance of 1500 
miles from Numan in the Yola district of Nigeria to Melut 
on the Nile, is in some respects the more important. It 
pierces into lands that are immediately under the mighty 
pressure of Islam. Pagan tribes that have held their own 
in war for centuries are now, under the truce imposed by 
European powers, open to peaceful penetration by Islam 
in every direction. Are these tribes to be Christian or 
Moslem? Their old paganism cannot survive ; the present 
is for most of them the time when a choice must be 
made. 

A missionary advance is being made in three converging 
directions from the coast along this line, by the Niger 
river and by the railways east and west of it. To take 
the river first, the Church Missionary Society is strongly 
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established in the Niger Delta Pastorate. Districts like 
Benin, formerly under the ravages of bloodthirsty monarchs, 
have now become Christian bases for advance inland. The 
main centres of population on the river—Patani and Onitsha 
—are flourishing stations, and Lokoja is an important centre. 
Advancing farther northward, the Church Missionary 
Society has laid hold of Zaria and Kano, where Islam is 
supreme, and has opened stations at Katsa, Bida and 
Kota. 

While the river has hitherto been the main highway, 
the railway is now taking its place. In the west, the 
through line for 800 miles from the port of Lagos to Kano 
passes through one of the most populous districts in the 
whole of Africa, with the exception of the Nile Delta. On 
this line lie Lagos, Abeokuta, Illorin, Zaria and Kano, five 
of the largest cities of Africa, all of them now occupied 
by Christian missions. The Church Missionary Society and 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society share the honours with 
the American Baptists of the wonderful progress that has 
been made in the Yoruba regions. To the east of the Niger 
another line of railway is in course of being opened up. 
The discovery a few years ago of a natural harbour at Port 
Harcourt led immediately to the commencement of a new 
railway through the heart of Southern Nigeria to the 
Benué, and northward to the Bauchi Plateau to join the 
main Kano line. When completed, this will be the govern- 
ment transport route, opening up one of the most difficult 
spheres in Southern Nigeria and giving access to the heart 
of the continent. 

Some of the most encouraging spiritual results in Africa 
are found in the coastal regions east of the Niger. The 
mission of the United Free Church of Scotland at Old Calabar, 
the mission of the Primitive Methodists to the north 
and the Qua Iboe Mission near the coast all tell of a 
striking response to the Gospel. In the inland districts 
the Sudan Interior Mission and the Mennonite Brethren 
have formed stations in the area between the Niger and 
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the Benué at Karu, Idda, Kwoi, Miango, Paiko, Miama, 
Wushishi, Mokwa, Jebba, Shonga, Pataji, Oro and Egbe. 
The Cambridge University Missionary Party of the Church 
Missionary Society have established work of a most promis- 
ing character among the Angass and Sura tribes of the 
Bauchi Plateau at Kabwir and Panyam. 

The Sudan United Mission, an _ interdenominational 
mission formed to present a united front to the advance of 
Islam, has taken the line of the Benué and founded stations 
at Rumasha, Ibi, Wukari, Donga, Salatu, Zaki Biam, 
Numan and Langtang among the Bassa, Jukun, Yergum, 
Munchi and M’Bula tribes, and along the Bauchi Mountains 
at Du and Forum amongst the Burum tribe. This mission 
has its eyes constantly directed towards the regions beyond, 
and hopes to be able to establish a series of stations which 
will ultimately link up its work in Nigeria with the Egyptian 
Sudan. Its farthest east station is at Numan in the pro- 
vince of Yola. 

Here, as is indicated by the arrows on the map, is a 
break of 1500 miles from Numan to the nearest Christian 
post on the Nile at Melut, which is the eastern end of the 
proposed chain of stations of the Sudan United Mission. 
This great gulf is so far bridged only by hope and prayer. 
Plans were under consideration for immediate advance 
across this space through the northern Adamawa districts 
of Kamerun, and stations were provisionally fixed at Leri 
and Lami, but the project has been suspended owing to 
the war. 

The main pagan tribes to be evangelized between 
Numan and Melut are the Rei Buba, estimated at about 
300,000, the Lami, the Tangele, inhabiting the Mandare 
Mountains to the north of Garua, and the Musgun on both 
banks of the Logone and towards the Shari; in French 
territory the Sara Kabba, Nilim, Karbol, Sango, Banda, 
Luburi, Kuti; and in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the Nuba, 
Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer, Bari, Azandi, Monbutu, Mandara 
and Furawa. 
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THe NiLeE-Conco LINE 


The second strategic line of Christian missions in Africa, 
as shown on the map, is the great Nile-Congo line enclosing 
the main body of Islam. While south of Khartum it is 
still distant from the sphere of Moslem activity, it forms, 
and will form still more in the days ahead, the great barrier 
line between Islamic and what promises to become Christian 
Africa. It should also, if strongly held, form a protection 
against further Moslem advance into Abyssinia, with its 
population of 8,000,000, where Islam has already effected 
an entrance and claims 500,000 adherents. 

Attention may well be fixed in some detail on the 
present conditions along this strategic line ascending the 
Nile for 3000 miles from the Mediterranean, penetrating 
for 800 miles through the long grass of the savannahs and 
the dense equatorial forests to Stanleyville, and thence 
following for 1300 miles the river Congo to the Atlantic ocean. 

In Egypt there were at the time of the census of 1907, 
10,269,445 Mohammedans, 706,322 Copts and 311,592 of 
other religions or confessions. At the present day the 
population is estimated as 14,000,000 Moslems and 1,000,000 
Copts. There are now 285 missionaries at work in Egypt, 
belonging to the American Presbyterians, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Egypt General Mission and the 
North Africa Mission, yet it is largely an unreached field. 
There are 12,000 villages and also 60 towns with a popula- 
tion of over 16,000 without any representative of Christ. 
The evangelization of the valley of the Nile from Cairo to 
the Sudan frontier at Wady Halfa is almost entirely carried 
on by the American Presbyterians with their strong centres 
at Assiut and Luxor. The Sudan Pioneer Mission has 
begun a promising work at Assuan. 

In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan proper, missionary effort 
has hitherto received a check through the direct prohibition 
contained in the Sudan Government Administrative Regu- 
lations, ch. xix, section 1: ‘ No mission station is allowed 
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to be formed north of the tenth parallel of latitude in 
any part or district of the Sudan which is recognized by 
the Government as Moslem.’ Notwithstanding this, the 
missionary must look forward to and plan for the day 
when full religious freedom shall be granted. For 1000 
miles these restrictions have retarded missionary develop- 
ment. Work is, however, carried on under limitations by 
the Church Missionary Society at Abu Hammad and at 
Atbara, and in Khartum and Omdurman that society and 
the American Presbyterians are strongly established in 
educational and medical work. 

Between Cairo and Khartum the only important 
centres of population to the east of the Nile are the 
old city of Suakin and the modern Port Sudan. Various 
proposals have been made by the Egypt General Mission 
during the past fifteen years for such missionary effort as 
is possible under the existing restrictions, but nothing has 
yet been accomplished. North of Khartum the Nubians, 
Bisharins and the Hadendowa tribes form the main 
population. 

Passing southward from Khartum for 420 miles we come 
to the first Christian outpost among the semi-pagan tribes. 
This is Melut, with its out-stations of Aiyowell and Rowan, 
where the Sudan United Mission is at work among the 
Dinkas. Though apparently an isolated outpost of this 
mission in the Upper Nile Province, Melut is, as already 
indicated, the eastward end of the projected chain of 
stations across Africa from the Niger to the Nile. In the 
regions immediately south of the strictly Moslem area in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, especially in the Nuba hills 
and Darfur, there are many tribes—probably about thirty 
—who were able to hold their own even in the days of the 
Mahdi and still resist Islam. They form a definite objective 
when advance into these regions from Melut is possible. 
Melut is also important inasmuch as it is a possible point 
from which advance might be made eastward into Abyssinia, 
the last remaining independent native kingdom in Africa. 
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The population of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is in 
striking contrast to that of Egypt. The density of the 
former averages about three to the mile, that of the latter 
about thirty-five to the mile for Egypt generally, but exclud- 
ing the desert about 939 to the mile. The low population of 
the Sudan is accounted for by the terrible loss of life under 
the Mahdi, when it was reduced from 8,525,000 to 1,870,000. 
In other words, over 75 per cent of the inhabitants either 
died from disease or were killed in war. But for this re- 
duction of population and the danger of travel under the 
Mahdi rule, the Moslems of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
would probably have swarmed southward. May it not 
be that the wrath of man has thus been turned to the 
advantage of the kingdom of Christ ? Now, when these 
regions are recovering from decay under the rule of Great 
Britain, another barrier has been set up between the 
Moslem regions of the Sudan and the non-Moslem regions 
of the Congo and Uganda. Sleeping sickness is rife in the 
southern districts between the Nile and the Congo frontiers. 
At the present time no great migration is possible, as only 
caravans under government control are allowed along the 
roads, and porters are only permitted to go backwards 
and forwards a few days’ journey on either side of their 
posts. 

One hundred miles south of Melut, at the confluence 
of the Sobat and the Nile, the American Presbyterians are 
strongly established at Dolieb Hill among the Shilluk people, 
and also at Nassar, 200 miles east near the Abyssinian 
frontier among the Nuer tribe. 

At Malek, 200 miles farther south on the Nile, the 
Church Missionary Society is working among the Bor 
Jieng (Dinkas), and among the Cic Jieng at Lau to the 
west of the Nile. Advance has also been made towards 
the Congo frontier, and at Yambio in the Bahr-el-Ghazel 
province work is well established among the Azandi. 

Between Malek, a station of the Sudan Mission of the 
Church Missionary Society, and Gulu, the advance post of 
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the same society striking northward from Uganda, there is 
a gap of 800 miles. Here is the great Mongalla province, 
at present untouched except for a few evangelists from 
Uganda, but proposals for connecting the Sudan and 
Uganda Missions are being matured. 

Our strategic line now leaves the Nile and strikes west- 
ward across the boundary to the Congo regions through 
the main transport post of Aba. Representatives of the 
Africa Inland Mission and the Heart of Africa Mission 
have both passed through these regions prospecting for 
missionary spheres. 

About four years ago, the Africa Inland Mission, finding 
their sphere east of Uganda becoming limited, decided to 
cross over that progressive mission field; forming a base 
at Mahagi on Lake Albert, they launched out to the un- 
reached lands on the west, with a view to finding a path 
towards the French territory, and have established stations 
at Dungu and Bafuka. 

As they advanced, Mr C. T. Studd and Mr A. B. 
Buxton of the Heart of Africa Mission were pioneering 
towards the same neglected territory, and passing south 
to Niangara, an important state post of the Haut Uelle 
province, found it a good centre for establishing a base 
station. They were welcomed by the representatives of the 
Belgian government and won the goodwill of the people. 
After several tours in the locality they were able to 
select sites and secure concessions at Niangara, Nala, Zobia, 
Poko and Bambili, and also to plan for advance later to 
Medje and Pawa. 

The division of territory agreed on gives to the Africa 
Inland Mission the north-eastern section of the Haut Uelle 
province, while the south-westerly portion falls to the lot 
of the Heart of Africa Mission. Both these societies will 
be working among a number of tribes, the principal one 
being the Azandi or Niam-Niam. These fine virile people, 
industrious agriculturists, occupy a large territory ap- 
proximately 300 miles from west to east and 200 miles 
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from north to south, overlapping the boundaries of the 
Egyptian Sudan, the Belgian Congo and French Equatorial 
Africa. General Gordon in his care for the spiritual needs 
of the vast Sudan appealed on behalf of the Azandi. They 
form a most promising field, which has now been entered 
at three extreme points shown on the map, at Yambio by 
the Church Missionary Society, at Dungu by the Africa 
Inland Mission and at Niangara by the Heart of Africa 
Mission. 

The Azandi are among the tribes of strongest character 
between the Nile and the Congo. When spending some time 
among them during the establishment of the stations of 
the Heart of Africa Mission, the writer was struck with 
their intelligent capacity and physique as compared with 
the Nile and Congo riverine tribes. They certainly form 
most promising recruits for the forces of the Cross as they 
withstand the advance of the Crescent. The other main 
tribe in this region is the Mangbetu. 

Bambili, 150 miles west of Niangara, a large state 
centre with a considerable population, is the second station 
of the Heart of Africa Mission. Here, facing southward, 
we come to the gap in the Nile-Congo strategic line shown 
upon the map. From Bambili and Niangara, the last 
occupied centres approached from the Nile, to Yakusu, 
the first station of the Baptist Missionary Society on the 
Congo, is a distance of 300 miles. Between these points 
lie the great equatorial forests so graphically pictured by 
Stanley after his advance for the relief of Emin Pasha. 
It has been the writer’s privilege recently to traverse this 
district prospecting for a series of mission stations to join 
the two ends of this strategic line across Africa. 

The problem to be solved was whether there were 
sufficient populous centres to call for the establishment of 
mission stations. It became evident that the very density 
of the forest had led to the concentration of the population 
along the main routes. 

On arriving at Zobia, fifty miles south of Bambili, the 
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writer learned from the chef-de-poste that there was a track 
‘of sorts’ to Stanleyville, the intervening country for the 
greater part of the 250 miles being dense forest. As the 
route indicated a three weeks’ trek, and supplies for only 
a fortnight were in hand, it was necessary to make a rapid 
forced march, which was rendered possible by the faith- 
fulness of a few black boys, especially one Gameda, an 
Abyssinian, who had accompanied the writer from Khar- 
tum. The conclusions reached are necessarily the result of 
a hurried journey, but observations were made as accur- 
ately as possible under the circumstances. 

The first day from Zobia a number of deserted villages 
were passed, subsequently the population considerably 
increased, except in a central section of about forty miles 
which had no village and only a few small hamlets. For 
hours at a stretch, day after day, the writer marched 
through the forest glades where the glare of the tropical 
sun was almost invisible. In some districts the merest 
glimmer penetrated the vast mass of foliage, a hundred or 
two hundred feet above, where forest tree struggled with 
forest tree for its ‘ place in the sun.’ Suddenly a burst of 
daylight would shine ahead, a clearing would appear and 
a village settlement. Some of these villages had fifty to 
one hundred huts, and the capability of the people,especially 
in the way of handicrafts, was very evident. The indica- 
tions of skill, intelligence and adaptability were more 
striking than in anything seen in the upper regions of 
the Nile, or on the previous cross-country journeys. [ron 
work and carpentry in primitive forms, basket work, cloth 
weaving, string and rope making were all in evidence. 

In some places those wild primitive specimens of 
humanity, the pigmies, have their haunts off the beaten 
track. Visits paid them were most interesting. Some 
notes on these imps in the dark forest recesses may be of 
interest. 


After leaving Basepe, a solitary pigmy passed, and finding on inquiry 
there was a village in the forest and obtaining a willing guide, the writer went 
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to pay a friendly visit. The village lay about half a mile off our track, first 
through a tunnel in the dense undergrowth, and then for some distance along 
the bed of a fast flowing stream that completely obliterated any traces of 
pathway. At last a small clearing appeared, not more than about fifty yards 
in diameter, in which the pigmy village lay. After the first surprise, and 
salutations by our guide, about a hundred of these diminutive folk were gazing 
and playing round. One of the writer's boys—Petro, a recent convert—gave 
them something of the gospel story by interpretation through the guide. 
So for the first time they heard of a mystery greater than their own forests. 
Some listened attentively, others preferred watching the dance of one of their 
boys with a bow and a quiver full of arrows. 

From all the evidence it was possible to gather as to the character of the 
pigmies, the writer believes they are as capable of development and training 
as the neighbouring tribes, if given the same opportunity. They have long 
arms, short legs, long upper lips and muscular bodies. The many testimonies 
to their ‘smartness’ indicate that they also have brains. But they are among 
the few people that have been left to their own devices in the eternal gloom 
of their primeval forests. 

Much as one would have liked to remain longer with these interesting 
folk, it was necessary to press on the trail again, toiling on hour after hour, 
sometimes far into the night, over streams and rivers spanned by fallen trees 
only, or by nothing, where wading constituted the only means of arriving at 
the opposite side. Often the party 


. . . found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise, 
And forbidding further passage. 


As the forest darkened, the only inhabitants that left any apparent traces of 
their presence were the elephants who cut up the track, their gigantic foot- 
prints covered lightly by the fallen leaves acting as traps for the unwary, and 
ants whose presence made resting more unpleasant still. A few birds uttered 
shrill notes from invisible heights, and occasionally a monkey shook the 
branches, but otherwise the only sounds were our own footsteps, or the occa- 
sional weird song of the porters. 


The main centres of population passed through after 
leaving Zobia were Doromo, Buliani, Basepe, Kanwa (a 
mountain-top in the heart of the forest), Toya, Kole, 
Dikwa and Malili, where the broad waters of the Aruwimi 
were struck. 

Passing down-stream to Banalia, there appeared a 
promising sphere for mission work along both banks. The 
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writer counted twenty-five large villages hitherto beyond 
the reach of the Gospel. From Banalia, a strong state post, 
all the way to Bengamisa on the Lindi river, sixty miles 
overland, the population again increased to Kaparata, 
where the first representative of the Gospel—an evangelist 
from Yakusu—was met. Down the Lindi river to Stanley- 
ville some twenty-eight villages were passed. Here there 
is a fine field waiting for the sowers and reapers. Stanley- 
ville, the capital of the upper provinces of the Congo Belge, 
though the most important government post with a large 
native population, has no Protestant representative. 

The banks of the Congo immediately above and below 
Stanleyville are crowded with villages, forming an immense 
and fine sphere for missionary effort, now being entered 
from Yakusu. This first station of the Congo river mission 
is worked by the English Baptists among the Lokele people. 
It is twelve miles down-stream from Stanleyville, and it 
was the writer’s privilege to spend some time there and 
gain an insight into one of the most encouraging mission 
centres passed through on the journey across Africa. The 
native church now numbers 1200, and supports 120 paid 
teachers distributed in almost as many villages. The 
district of Yakusu, and the same may be said of most 
of the Congo riverine stations, is admirably situated for 
itineration. The steamers of the Baptist and other 
missionary societies have made it possible to extend such 
work rapidly. 

For the thousand miles of river from Yakusu to Stanley- 
pool the largest centres of population are all occupied by 
strong Protestant mission posts. Descending the river 
after Yakusu, the Baptists are located at Yalemba and 
Upoto. Entering the Lolanga district, the Congo Balolo 
Mission occupy the considerable district in the horseshoe 
bend of the river, with centres off the main river at Lolanga, 
Yuli, Bonginda, Ikau, Bongandanga, Barmiga, Bompona 
and Yoseki. The next station at Bolengi—almost on the 
equator—is that of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
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Society, who occupy a considerable district on both banks 
of the river and who propose prospecting into the unoccu- 
pied lands of the Ubangi to the north-west. Then the 
American Baptists carry on the connecting chain at Ikoto 
and other centres on Lake Tsumba. The English Baptists 
again occupy the ground at Lukolela and Bolobo, and the 
American Baptists are settled at the last existing station, 
Tshumberi, before entering the wide waters of Stanleypool. 
Around these shores the three government posts are 
planted: the Belgian at Kinshassa and Leopoldville, 
occupied by the Baptist Missionary Society and the Congo 
Balolo Mission respectively, and on the French side, 
Brazzaville, a Swedish mission station, with out-stations 
at Madzia and Msuana. 

At this point the cataract regions of the river prevent 
navigation, and the railroad covers the remaining 270 
miles to the port of Matadi, passing through the com- 
paratively populous regions of the Lower Congo. Here the 
greatest work of the last three decades since the opening 
of the Congo to the Gospel has been carried on, with the 
result that practically all the large centres of population 
are now under missionary influence. The English Baptists 
have centres and far-reaching districts at Wathen, Thysville, 
Kimpese and across into Portuguese territory at San 
Salvador. The largest and best-equipped effort in the 
Congo for the training of evangelists has been established 
at Kimpese under the joint control of the English and 
American Baptists. It is a work of the utmost importance, 
and provides evangelists for an extensive area. The story 
of the work of grace at Banza Manteka and other stations 
will be known to many. The American Baptists occupy 
an important post at Mpalabala, where the first stage on 
the overland journey in the old days was reached. The 
Swedish workers have strong centres at Sona Bata and 
also at Matadi, the present ocean port, 100 miles up the 
river from the coast, where work is also carried on by 
the English and American Baptists. Boma, the govern- 
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ment and administrative centre for the colony, sixty miles 
down the river from Matadi, is occupied by the repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Missionary Alliance, whose 
work extends to the boundary of the French Congo to 
the north with stations at Wungu, Lalo, Maduda, Yema, 
Mboko and Kinkonzi. 

This brief summary naturally only deals with the 
points along the strategic line. ‘There are large districts 
on either side where excellent work is being carried on. 

For strategic purposes it is advisable that this extensive 
line should be held as strongly as possible. The existing 
societies should be strengthened rather than new agencies 
introduced. It may be fairly held that the whole route 
is now in the recognized sphere of some mission. The 
present gap between the rivers Uelle and Congo, which 
the writer has recently surveyed, lies in the spheres of the 
Baptist Missionary Society and the Heart of Africa Mission. 

In the societies on the main Congo river each station 
is practically a mission on its own account, being a centre 
for language and administration independently of other 
stations. The districts are so vast, some of them as large 
as Wales, that each must necessarily be practically self- 
contained. In the lower districts from Stanleypool to 
the sea the missionary force appears sufficient to hold its 
own, but in the up-river stations there is urgent need for 
strengthening, in order that the riverine districts may be 
more effectively occupied and the barrier to Islam thereby 
made absolute. 

The position of Islam on the Nile-Congo line should be 
carefully noted. For 300 miles south of Khartum Islam 
is firmly established. Its influence then becomes largely 
diluted amongst the pagan tribes. The important town 
of Renk, on the northernmost line of the Dinka tribe, 
is now predominantly Moslem, but there is still a body of 
independent natives that may be saved. Melut is coming 
under Moslem influence, and to a more or less extent also 
the main centres of population up the Nile as far as Rejaf. 
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Striking inland there is little evidence of Islamic pro- 
paganda, and at the British post at Loka, 100 miles from 
the Nile, it was decidedly cheering to find an honest recog- 
nition of the Christian Sabbath instead of the Moslem 
Friday, and a reverent regard by the British official for 
the honour of Christian England. 

Not till Stanleyville was reached did any further 
evidence of Islam become manifest. Here a considerable 
Arabized population, numbering probably 10,000, princi- 
pally descendants of Tippo Tib and his slave-raiding gangs 
who intermarried with the local tribes, is settled in towns 
south and west of the government stations. They still 
maintain their Moslem characteristics and actively engage 
in trade with the surrounding people. They do not appear 
to be of a fanatical or of a propagandist type. Their 
religion receives no official countenance from the state 
authorities. As far as the Congo Belge can be reckoned 
as having any policy with reference to Islam, it is in the 
direction of discouragement of propaganda. In fact no 
official recognition is given to the religion. 

In travelling down the Congo for 1000 miles, the writer 
saw only one formal manifestation of Islam—a Moslem 
engaged in evening prayers at a wood post near the con- 
fluence of the Ubangi with the Congo. It is down this 
affluent that the chief danger lies of a southward advance 
from the Moslem regions of French Equatorial Africa. 

When once Stanleypool was reached there was evidence 
of Islam in all the chief posts. Numbers of west coast 
Moslems from Senegal are met with in Kinshassa, Leopold- 
ville and Brazzaville. At the latter place there is a 
distinct Moslem colony. Another is growing up in Kin- 
shassa. The railroad from Matadi to the Pool, giving 
as it does employment to a large number of skilled 
workmen, is responsible for the main influx of trained 
Moslems, principally Senegalese, to the western extremity 
of the Congo. Here also there is little evidence of propa- 
ganda, the Moslems being rather irreligious than fanatical. 
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There is a third strategic line that should be brought 
under our purview, although it is not likely to assume the 
prominence of either of the former. 

The rapid advance of steam communication between 
Stanleyville and the Cape is opening up districts hitherto 
difficult of access and where there has previously been no 
Moslem interest. This line running through the southern 
portion of the heart of the continent should protect the 
western half against any Moslem advance from the eastern 
side. The railway runs from Stanleyville to Ponthierville, 
a distance of seventy-seven miles, when steam connexion is 
taken up on the river Lualaba, the continuation of the 
main Congo. This region is in the sphere of the English 
Baptists, who have planned a station at Mabondo and have 
opened one 150 miles farther south at Waika. At Kindo 
the railway again continues to Kongolo in the Tanganyika 
district, when the river Lualaba once more takes up the 
connexion. From Kabolo a railway line has just been 
completed making connexion with Albertville on Lake 
Tanganyika, thus opening up a new and immense area 
hitherto untouched by missionary effort. The Protestants 
of Belgium, previous to the outbreak of war, had constituted 
a new mission under Dr Henri Anet, who had prospected 
through this district and formulated a scheme for its occupa- 
tion. The war has, however, prevented this development 
for the present. In the meantime sleeping sickness is 
ravaging a large area and the population is being consider- 
ably reduced. 

Continuing the river connexion through the lakes of the 
upper Lualaba, Bukama is reached, from which the railway 
will continue direct through Elizabethville and Rhodesia 
to the Cape. There remains a gap of 180 miles of this 
railroad unfinished. The conclusion of peace, however, 
will probably see this completed, when Christian mis- 


sionaries will have a clear course with steam communica- 
24 
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tion from the Cape through to Stanleyville, including the 
districts round Tanganyika. To the east of this line there 
are the important spheres of the Scottish Nyasaland Mission 
and Livingstonia, and also the German missions in the 
territory bordering on the great lakes. 


Tue ProsBiems INVOLVED 


In considering the many problems facing the develop- 
ment of Christian missions in the face of Islam along the 
thousands of miles under consideration, the strengthening of 
the line by closer co-operation becomes naturally the centre 
of thought. The earnestness and enthusiasm of mission- 
aries engaged in various and isolated spheres may tend 
to a concentration of interest on their own ‘parish’ and 
hinder them from taking a comprehensive view embracing 
co-operation with others. May it not, however, be possible 
that the effectiveness of existing forces might be greatly 
increased by a closer fellowship, if not alliance? Could 
not the societies contiguous to each other depute or elect 
a representative to keep in friendly association with their 
neighbours ? A wider spirit of friendly consultation in plans 
of mutual interest might help in consolidation and advance. 

Might not the somewhat watertight compartments of 
the home committees and boards give place to a similar 
inter-society fellowship, and the committees whose African 
spheres adjoin each other likewise appoint representa- 
tives for a friendly consultation? A united conference 
or federation in the homeland of representatives of the 
various missions along these great highways might hasten 
the definite object which each separately has in view. 
Might not such a body appeal to a wider public, and from 
a broader platform, than even the individual societies ? 

Further, might not the English Baptists appoint a 
special missionary to the Moslems in Stanleyville, and the 
American Baptists one for the Moslems at the Pool and in 
the lower Congo districts ? 
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The object of the writer will be attained if his map and 
article help to impress these strategic lines, along which 
the most serious problem of African missions is being faced, 
upon the heart and conscience of the Christian Church. 
Men and means are needed by the agencies already at work 
if, under the divine blessing, the plans laid are to be carried 
into effect. As Dr Mott has said : 


The principle of urgency should as a rule have the right of way; that is, 
if there is an opportunity to reach a people or a section to-day, which in all prob- 
ability will soon be gone, the Church should enter the door at once; for 
example, if there is a danger that the field may be pre-occupied by other 
religions, or by other influences adverse to Christianity. Equatorial Africa, in 
a most striking degree, is just now such a battle-ground. It is plain to every 
observer that unless Christianity extends its ministry to the tribes throughout 


this part of Africa, the ground will in a short time be occupied by Moham- 
medanism. 


Wma. J. W. Roome 








A CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE 
IN CHINA 


By ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D. 


THE present rapid development of missionary work, both 
in its external forms and in its methods, renders it increas- 
ingly difficult to comprehend by what process it has been 
evolved from the past. In China at least a missionary 
generation has come upon the stage to whom much of the 
preceding history of missions in China is a scroll sealed with 
seven seals. To them the record of most of what happened 
in that empire previous to the great Boxer uprising of 
1899-1900 simply does not exist. ‘The unchanging East,’ 
more particularly as represented by China, has for more 
than two decades moved so fast and gone so far that men 
of the West can no longer keep up with it. The best way 
to convey a distinct impression of a period which differs 
widely from that to which we are accustomed is un- 
doubtedly through the study of biography—or still better 
autobiography. It seems, therefore, worth while to present 
a series of verbal pictures showing how missionary service 
in any land is of necessity related in numberless ways to 
the life of the people, beginning from below and extending 
upward. Of no land has this been more true than of China, 
and of China it has never been so forcibly illustrated as in 
the last quarter of a century. 

China was opened by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. 
The war between Great Britain and China thus closed was 
the inevitable result of the impact of two irreconcilable 
forms of civilization, each profoundly convinced of its own 
superiority, and unable to perceive anything of value in the 
other—except (a compendious exception) the great opening 
for trade. Between the Treaty of Nanking and the rati- 
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fication of the Treaty of Tientsin (October 1860) following 
the occupation of Peking by the British and French, there 
had elapsed eighteen turbulent years. From that time 
to the close of the war between Japan and China was a 
stretch of thirty-five years, a little more than one genera- 
tion. From that year to the culmination of the Boxer 
episode there intervened five crowded years. And from 
that time to the present day sixteen more years have 
elapsed. The present chapter of missionary experience 
begins about twelve years after the occupation of Peking 
by the British troops, as already mentioned, covering a 
period of about forty-four years. 


CHINA IN THE ‘ SEVENTIES ’ 


In the ‘ seventies’ of the nineteenth century Tientsin 
was a small although a promising port, the natural gateway 
of several provinces. Graves and miles of cabbage patches 
have given place to stately business blocks. The crooked 
Peiho has been straightened and deepened, and the terrors 
of the Taku bar mitigated. The savage massacre of twenty 
foreigners at Tientsin, including Sisters of Mercy, the French 
consul, a Russian gentleman and his bride, and the destruc- 
tion of the cathedral, consulate and orphanage, rightly 
gave the city a bad name. Even the Chinese recognized 
the heavy floods in successive years as the ‘ punishment of 
Heaven ’ for these crimes. 

At that time four Protestant missions occupied adjacent 
compounds. Upon our arrival in August 1872, the re- 
striction upon visiting the Chinese city had been only 
lately removed. My first tour of about six hundred miles 
and lasting for three weeks was taken under the pilotage 
of Dr Blodget, through a country largely in soak. As an 
introduction to North China cart travel this was an in- 
teresting experience, but otherwise its value could only be 
zero. Two years later in company with Mr Holcombe, 
later Chinese Secretary of the United States Legation, 
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and the Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, the writer made a tour 
of more than three months through the mountains to 
Taiyuan-fu, the capital of Shansi; thence south and 
across the Yellow River to Hsian-fu, the capital of Shensi, 
formerly the capital of China. Here we saw the famous 
Nestorian Tablet, erected a.p. 781, long buried, but un- 
earthed in 1625. Of this we secured many rubbings. On 
the return journey the route was through northern Shansi 
to Wutai Shan, Tatung-fu, and Kalgan. A tour of this 
sort certainly gives the newcomer a clear vision of the real 
China. The provincial capitals of Chihli and of Shantung 
had but just been entered by single men. Mr Stanley 
of the American Board at Tientsin had made a few visits 
to a village in Shantung near the Chihli line, where at the 
time of my earliest visit there were seven converts, one 
man, Mr Hou, who became an important leader, and the 
rest women and young girls. 

There was then no ‘science of missions’ in sight; in 
opening a mission few general principles were assumed ; 
for China at least there was no ‘funded knowledge’ of 
mission work, and in the main every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes. 


A GREAT FAMINE, AND AFTER 


China, like India, has always been a land of famines. 
But perhaps no famine in Chinese history was worse than 
that of the years 1877-8, which affected all the northern 
part of the empire. In the preceding year a similar calamity 
was experienced in eastern Shantung, where relief was given 
by the Rev. Timothy Richard and Dr J. L. Nevius, the 
latter of whom distributed in small doles the sum of ten 
thousand dollars to more than 32,500 people in 383 villages. 

In the autumn of 1877 the writer, in company with Mr 
Stanley of Tientsin, made an extended tour through the 
provinces of Chihli, northern Honan, and north-western 
Shantung. The terrible drought had withered every crop. 
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In some regions, however, there had been floods followed by 
locusts (which in memorials to the emperor were attributed 
to the hatching out of fish-eggs!) Other travellers made 
like observations elsewhere. Appeals to Shanghai and to 
England and America brought sums small at first but 
continually growing to large proportions. These were 
allotted to different regions by an able committee in 
Shanghai, which in the following year issued a full and 
authoritative report. Eleven distributors are named in 
Shansi, of whom the Rev. Timothy Richard and the Rev. 
David Hill were the best known ; eleven in Chihli (two from 
the customs service) and nine in Shantung, besides more 
than forty Roman Catholic missionaries working inde- 
pendently. Many of the distributors died of ‘famine 
typhus,’ and perhaps no one of them who took the fell 
disease recovered except the writer of these lines. 

The Bund in Tientsin was piled high with grain, the 
government storehouses were full, all the boats were im- 
pressed for conveyance, as were carts and wagons; and the 
cumbersome official machinery was strained to the utmost to 
meet the immense peril. Hundreds of thousands of refugees 
poured into Tientsin and were sheltered in the various 
suburbs in hovels made of millet stalks, where they were 
kept alive by daily doles of gruel. 

Mr R. J. Forrest, British consul at Tientsin, chairman 
of the Famine Relief Committee, devoted a paragraph to a 
terrible calamity which took place at a refuge for women 
and children in a temple near the south-east corner of the 
city of Tientsin. The booths were made of rush mats 
and floored with a thick layer of straw. ‘ By some means 
unknown a fire broke out and the only door was found to 
be locked. Two thousand and seven hundred women and 
children were consequently burned to death in three hours. 
A foreigner passing at the time of the conflagration luckily 
made an aperture through the fence, or the list of victims 
would have been over five thousand.’ The present writer 
was the ‘ foreigner * who made frantic and at last successful 
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efforts to break an opening through the unyielding stalks of 
the sorghum (kao-liang). But without the initiative of a 
* foreigner ’ nothing would have been done. Long gruesome 
rows of the dead were instantly smothered in the dense 
smoke before the fire could reach them, and were found 
suffocated in the attitude in which death overtook them, 
reminding one of Pompeii. 

Conditions in Shansi were much worse than elsewhere. 
The special famine commissioner reported that the soil of 
Shansi was baked like a brick, and that in two districts 
alone there were 480,000 applicants for relief. Chaff, 
straw, the bark of trees, poisonous leaves, and clay were 
all eagerly devoured, and the flesh of the dead was con- 
sumed by the survivors. Children were boiled and eaten. 
The reports of distributors were filled with horrible details 
of this kind. One woman challenged with the crime of 
cannibalism demanded to know why she should be for- 
bidden when dogs were unhindered. Wolves from the 
mountains devoured the dead and then attacked the living. 
A former district magistrate was found among the beggars. 
A magistrate in office hanged himself in despair, and his 
wife starved herself to death. Everywhere houses were 
pulled down and the timbers sold for a few hundred cash. 
One man parted with nine (Chinese) acres of land for nine 
(Chinese) pounds of flour. 

It was well for China that such a man as Li Hung-chang 
was governor-general of Chihli, and Tseng Kuo-ch’iian 
governor of Shansi, for they alone could override the lesser 
officials, many of whom were quite willing that the people 
should die of starvation rather than allow foreigners to 
relieve them. The impressive object-lesson of the value of 
railways was not lost, and helped to break down the 
stubborn opposition alike of the officials and the people; 
as well as their deep-seated suspicion of foreigners and of 
their motives which had never before been so much in 
evidence. The Governor of Shansi offered to send to 
America the body of Mr Whiting, a relief distributor 
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who died at the provincial capital (an offer which was 
declined) ; but no notice of any relief work by foreigners 
was ever taken by the central government. In our region 
in Shantung assistance to famine sufferers was begun in 
February 1878 by Mr Stanley, and continued by the writer 
and Dr Porter, and later by Mr Sheffield, until about 
the end of June. The total amount disbursed—mostly 
in small amounts-—was about $11,863 (silver). Four 
thousand families were relieved, comprising twenty-two 
thousand individuals in a hundred and fifteen villages. 
On one of the journeys down the Grand Canal we found a 
little girl lying by the riverside with but a single garment, 
apparently thrice dead—frozen, drowned, and _ starved. 
Persistent remedial measures eventually recalled the 
fluttering life. The late skeleton was presently transformed 
into a plump pupil of the Bridgman School for girls in 
Peking. Her romantic story led many philanthropists 
in America to apply for the privilege of her support, to the 
neglect of those who had entered school by a safer route. 
At the conclusion of the famine it became evident that 
we had entered upon a new era in mission work. Much pre- 
judice against foreigners had disappeared, or was repressed. 
In one conspicuous instance a temple-keeper (a married 
man acting as a Taoist priest) became a Christian. Through 
his petitions his village was relieved. On a June midnight 
(to avoid recognition by the gods) under colour of making 
temple repairs, the villagers moved all the idols from the 
back court to a front one. If anything amiss happened 
they would apologize to the gods and go no further. 
Nothing did happen, and accordingly on a dark night 
in October the whole outfit of three varieties of Buddha 
with their eighteen attendants, as well as the (Taoist) 
goddess of Taishan, the most ancient historical mountain 
in the world, and her retinue, were all tumbled into a pit, 
where they soon became ‘ divine mud.’ The lump of silver 
which should have been in the place of their hearts was 
found to be only pewter, for they that made them were 
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like unto them. The temple furniture was remade (of 
course at the expense of the foreigner) into tables and 
benches for a Christian school, which was at once set up. 
Joyful letters describing this proceeding were sent to 
mission headquarters in Boston. A church of at least 
seventy-five members was collected from many villages 
about. The temple land was deeded by the village to the 
Jesus Church of the region, and after some hesitation the 
local magistrate stamped the deeds. The inevitable re- 
action soon followed. A few local bullies made so much 
disturbance that it was found advisable to deed back to the 
village five Chinese acres, out of about thirty. The other 
temples in the village were dismantled, and so remained, 
as no one now believed in any gods at all. After a time 
the school was disbanded, the attendance at the services 
fell off, and the church became the shadow of a name. 
Attempts have been made to resuscitate it, but with 
slight success. 

In a neighbouring village a company of reading men 
joined the church, all of whom belonged to one of the 
countless sects with which China is honeycombed. For a 
time they manifested extreme zeal, which took the form of 
endeavouring to show the mutual relation between the six 
later chapters of the Book of Daniel, the Apocalypse, and 
the Book of Changes as edited by Confucius. In our own 
and in adjacent fields the number of members of such sects 
who drifted into the Christian church was large, including 
many leaders. Probably most of them drifted away again, 
more especially the leaders, who naturally hoped for a 
permanent position in the church corresponding to that 
which they had occupied in their ‘door.’ Failing this and 
the perquisites to which they were wedded, they did not 
stay long. Contrary to the hopes and the strong expecta- 
tions of forty years ago, so far as we know there has never 
been anything like a movement from the sects toward 
Christianity. In the new China these societies have lost 
much of their significance and have passed into obscurity. 
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Country WorkK IN SHANTUNG 


Owing to the very considerable widening of the base 
of mission work following the famine, three different 
missions decided to open stations in the same general 
region, the American Board in the village of P’ang Chuang 
already referred to, the London Mission in a market-town 
in Chihli a day’s journey to the west, and the English 
Methodist Mission still farther away to the north-east in 
Shantung. Each of these missions thought that rather 
than make the fight to get premises in a small and hostile 
city, it would be better to imitate the Roman Catholics, 
and go into the country at the start. In our case, at least, 
the result showed that if the object was to diminish friction 
and to get near to the people of China, the village is the best 
headquarters. But after a generation or so it became more 
and more apparent that no matter what degree of success 
might be attained in winning converts, the influence of 
the church as a whole upon the corporate life even of the 
county was extremely slight, and in the wider area of the 
province it was practically nothing at all. 

When the question of the opening of the P’ang Chuang 
station was debated in the annual mission meeting in 1880, 
it was naturally objected that a rural location like this 
might expose the occupants to molestation in some future 
disturbance, from which in China one is never secure. The 
newly appointed missionaries were more than willing to take 
the risk. In the Boxer uprising of 1900 the two neighbouring 
missions were totally wrecked, but the little village of P’ang 
Chuang, almost alone among all the mission stations 
between the Yellow and the Amur rivers, remained un- 
touched. It owed its immunity to the goodwill of the 
neighbouring villages, arising in part from fear and in part 
from gratitude for famine relief and medical aid, and 
largely to sheer cowardice on the part of the Boxers, who 
feared that the place was mined, and so left it severely 
alone. Had the mission station been destroyed, it might 
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not improbably have been rebuilt elsewhere, but as there 
was then no adequate stimulus to such a step it was post- 
poned until a generous friend provided the means in 1915, 
when, as will appear later, it was removed. 

The population of this wide ‘ country parish ’ was com- 
posed of farmers, mostly with small holdings, labourers 
without land, and a few skilled workmen (carpenters, 
blacksmiths, etc.), tradesmen on a small scale, and a 
sprinkling of scholars. The district cities were nine miles, 
twelve miles, or fifteen miles distant, and of little com- 
mercial importance. The rural morality was undoubtedly 
of a much higher type than that of large cities like Tientsin 
or Peking. The number of persons who could read at all 
was small; those who could follow an ordinary book with 
any intellectual reaction was probably less than two per 
cent of the men, and hardly any at all among the women. 

The population of Shantung is probably the most dense 
in China, and the resultant poverty, poverty, poverty is 
the most prominent and obtrusive social fact. Wheat, 
barley, millet, sorghum, maize, beans, melons, etc., are 
the main food crops. Cotton is grown where the soil is 
light enough, and this with peanuts (for export to make 
olive oil) form in good years the chief exports. In some 
villages every family had a loom and wove a coarse and 
narrow cloth in cellars half underground, the different 
members of the family taking turns by day and by night, 
thus keeping the always threatening wolf a short distance 
only from the front gate. Those who had little orchards 
in good years obtained an added income from the sale of 
fruit. But all crops had to be watched by day and by 
night with vigilance, and this was the more difficult as the 
land of a single farmer might be scattered in numerous bits 
of patchwork lying on different sides of his village, rendering 
adequate supervision impossible. LLow-lying land might 
be inundated from three to five years out of every ten. 
Drought was a perpetual menace. A wide range of insects 
were often on hand and under foot. 
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The sight of so much helpless misery was a perpetual 
strain on one’s nervous system, and upon one’s intellectual 
and spiritual nature. What could be done against such 
crushing economic pressure ? Sunday keeping, and especi- 
ally regular religious instruction, often seemed quite un- 
realizable ideals. Winter station-classes for men could 
be readily organized on any scale, but at that period no 
one could or would provide his own food, on account of 
the domestic consequences which this would involve. If 
he came to the class he was liable to be suddenly whistled 
off because at his home there had emerged some ‘ important 
business’ demanding his attention. When he returned 
(if he did so) he was out of touch with the theme under 
consideration. ‘Sun Tung-sheng,’ said the writer to one 
of these learners, ‘ you may tell the garden of Eden story.’ 
To which he cheerfully responded. ‘One day the Old Man 
of the Sky called out, “ Ya-tang”’ (Adam), and Ya-tang 
answered, “ Aye.” ‘“* Ya-tang,” said the Old Man of the 
Sky, ‘‘ to-day I shall not be at home, and I want you to 
look after the fruit trees.” ‘“‘ Aye, aye,” said Ya-tang, 
and then he went out and ate some of the fruit himself.’ 
One of the so-called helpers once remarked in a public 
address, that ‘ Almost everything that Jesus Christ said 
was true.” With the unintelligent and wholly untrained 
minds of the Shantung women the difficulties were incom- 
parably greater. Yet considerable groups of these un- 
promising specimens were taught to read with some 
comprehension all the New Testament and much of the 
Old Testament. It would be difficult to overstate or 
to overrate the patient, faithful, untiring efforts of the 
lady workers through whose labours this marvellous trans- 
formation was gradually accomplished.’ 


1To no woman worker in China known to the writer is more credit due for inde- 
fatigable zeal and devoted self-effacement than to the dearly beloved Miss Helen Grace 
Wyckoff, who died in a San Francisco hospital in August 1915. She founded and 
for twenty-five years administered the P’ang Chuang Girls’ School, from which have 
come many beautifully trained workers, and of whose pupils, alas! very many were 
claimed by the dreaded Chinese ‘ white plague,’ tuberculosis. 
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In the autumn of 1887 the writer, in company with his 
lifelong associate, Dr Henry D. Porter, accompanied Dr 
John L. Nevius in a visit to a part of his wide field in eastern 
Shantung. Dr Nevius had long recognized the evils of the 
use of foreign money, and of over-education, and had 
advocated a simpler plan in his Methods of Mission Work, 
a pamphlet republished by the Presbyterian Board in New 
York, and widely circulated. Dr Nevius’s protest against 
mission patronage, prestige and cash was wholesome ; 
but his plan made no adequate provision for educating 
leaders in the Christian church. This was his last trip, 
after which his interesting work was turned over to his 
successor, and gradually merged in that of other stations. 
What we saw on this tour was of striking and compelling 
interest. Upon our return to P’ang Chuang, a conference 
of preachers was held, and it was recognized that there 
had been far too much talking to converts, and far too 
little instruction. An earnest effort was now made to 
remedy this, and with some measure of success. The 
station school for boys which had been begun upon a too 
liberal basis was suspended for a year, and then gradually 
developed into an academy from which pupils could enter 
the college at T’ung Chou. In 1897 two able men, chosen 
by ballot of the church as a whole, were ordained by a 
council invited from all the stations of the mission. Upon 
them it was intended to devolve as many pastoral functions 
as possible, not only in P’ang Chuang but in the sister 
station of Lin Ch’ing Chou, opened in 1886. 


THE Boxer MOVEMENT, AND AFTER 


The fateful Boxer movement may be said to have had 
its origin in this part of Shantung. A great battle between 
the troops of the government and the Boxers took place 
within twenty-five miles of P’ang Chuang, in which about 
a hundred of the Boxers were killed. This would have put 
a permanent damper on the movement, but for the quite 
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unanticipated fact that the Governor of Shantung, Yi 
Hsien, favoured and openly patronized the Boxers. The 
term ‘ Boxer,’ as a rough translation of the Chinese designa- 
tion, originated in P’ang Chuang, being used in private 
letters and in correspondence to newspapers. When the 
Boxers spread all over northern China and attracted 
universal attention, this name was the only one available, 
and at once became a permanent addition to the principal 
languages of the world. 

In the closing days of 1899 the pro-Boxer Manchu 
governor was replaced by Yuan Shih-k’ai, whose rigorous 
rule discouraged the Boxers, and saved the lives of all the 
missionaries in the province with one exception, that of Mr 
Brooks, who was killed before the new governor had the 
situation in hand. Through the tireless energies of Mr 
Fowler, the American consul at Chefoo, all the missionaries 
escaped to the sea-coast, and to safety. The present 
writer and three ladies of our station were among the large 
number of those besieged for fifty-six days in the British 
Legation in Peking, from June 20th to August 14th 1900. 
That dramatic story, which has been often told (at some 
length in the author’s China in Convulsion, published in 
1901) and which to most persons is now unfamiliar and 
but a dim reminiscence, need not here be repeated, although 
regarded from the historical point of view it was one of 
the strangest events in the political annals of mankind, 
without precedent and impossible to be repeated. 

When Americans were allowed by the consular authori- 
ties to return to their fields in the interior—which was not 
until the autumn of 1901—the first months were occupied 
with the settlement of indemnities to the Christians, 
freely given by the Chinese government. They proved a 
source of unending trouble. The jealousies, quarrels, and 
perpetual feuds directly arising from these monies wrought 
far greater damage than the outrages of the Boxers. On 
grounds of justice indemnities both for missionaries and for 
converts were entirely justifiable, yet on grounds of practical 
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expediency the example of the China Inland Mission (and of 
some others) in refusing all alike has much to commend it. 

When these external adjustments were completed serious 
attempts were made to rehabilitate the church spiritually. 
The field was divided into five districts, with a week of 
meetings at the central station for each district. The 
great themes of the Gospel received varied treatment each 
week, with full opportunity for confession of sin, of which 
both men and women availed themselves. From an out- 
ward point of view the church had recovered itself, and 
nearly all of its members returned to their allegiance. 
Its external status was better than before, which was in 
itself a moral miracle. But in reality a new generation 
had to appear before the evil effects of that time of violence 
and rapine could be outgrown. 


NEw CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


It was not long before it was necessary to face the new 
conditions of China. The Tsing-Pu railway from Tientsin 
to Nanking opened in 1912, bringing Peking within less 
than forty-eight hours of Shanghai, passes through Te 
Chou, an ancient city near the edge of the province, at the 
point where the line leaves the Grand Canal to reach the 
capital of the province. In Te Chou is situated one of 
the three principal arsenals of China (removed from 
Tientsin), and it is naturally a far more influential centre 
of work than an obscure hamlet. In the summer of 1915, 
therefore, the P’ang Chuang station was transferred to Te 
Chou. Four dwelling-houses, the oldest built just thirty- 
three years previously, the dispensary and hospital, the 
boys’ academy and the girls’ school were all torn down, 
the bricks sold for more than the original cost, and the 
woodwork used in the new buildings. Te Chou now has 
two great model hospitals on modern lines, one for men 
and one for women, and a school for nurses. 

Every fully equipped mission station is a great dynamo, 
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radiating light and heat impartially in all directions. The 
dismantling of such an establishment, even if some work 
is still carried on at the old site, has its melancholy aspects. 
But we have entered upon a new China in which within the 
memory of men now living there has been more radical 
change than there had been in all the ages from the Yellow 
Emperor down to the middle of the last century. The 
Christian Church has trained many pupils who have proved 
wayward, ungrateful and sometimes in moral character 
failures. The new liberty tends to degenerate into licence ; 
and the safeguards which Chinese society has always 
thrown around women —especially young women —are 
melting like mud walls in a flood. The dazzling oppor- 
tunities for profit such as was unheard of in former days 
are to many of Christian heredity siren sounds. Unrest 
in China and dissatisfaction with world conditions are 
reflected in dissatisfaction among students in Chinese 
schools, Christian as well as others. But these phenomena 
and other like them represent but a single phase. New 
and skilled Christian workers, evangelistic and educational, 
though in numbers painfully inadequate, are constantly 
coming forward. The Chinese church in much fear and 
trembling is struggling to take many of the heavy burdens 
which have hitherto been largely borne by foreigners only. 
The medical education of China seems likely to be domin- 
ated by Christian ideas and ideals. The conception of 
social service has sunk deep into the Chinese consciousness, 
and is already producing fruits after its kind. The student 
body of China has been made accessible, and tens of 
thousands of them are now studying the Scriptures. 
Merchants, scholars and officials are increasingly friendly 
to the Christian church, and to its representatives. 
Christians in high places are no longer rare. 

China, ‘the enigma of history,’ is and probably long 
will be the greatest mission field in the world. In no other 
has there been greater changes. In no other is there more 
hope for the future. ARTHUR H. SmitH 
25 


MISSIONARY LIFE AS VOCATION 


By ANNIE H. SMALL 


Tuis is a plea for the more serious consideration of the 
principle that a divine call is and must always be the 
supreme factor in the choice, preparation, going forth, 
and subsequent ministry of the true missionary of Jesus 
Christ. 

Divine election—calling—vocation : we shall not linger 
to discuss the significance of the terms,’ that which must 
deeply concern us in entering upon any such consideration 
is that we should have clearly before us the essential 
Christian belief implied in these terms, the belief, namely, 
that for each human life there is a divine purpose, and 
that to each human life, whether at its outset or at some 
later crisis, there is addressed an individual summons to 
fulfil its purpose which should be recognized and met by 
an individual response, and that this double experience 
acts in such fashion as that in the sequel there can be no 
doubt that the will of God has been fulfilled. It must be 
confessed that this belief has been very partially and very 
inadequately taught. Until within the last few months 
many thousands of educated young men and women, 
themselves Christian and members of Christian com- 
munities, have chosen their profession practically hap- 
hazard, unconscious of the privilege of a special calling 
wherewith they were called; as for the less educated and 
the poverty-bound, they have never, as we constantly 
confess, been permitted to ‘come to their own.’ In this 


1 Yet the terms have their significance, which should not be lost sight of. Vocation, 
for example, is more than election and more than calling ; it is calling and election 
made sure. 
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respect Christian societies are not unjustly mirrored in the 
scathing words— 


‘Light half-believers in our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed.’ 


In this paper we shall hold as granted three primary 
and mutually complementary ideas which seem to us to 
lie at the foundation of the Christian conception of life : 

God has a purpose for the passing of the earthly years 
of each of His human children; only in the fulfilling of 
that purpose in each case is His will done upon earth as 
it is in heaven. 

God awaits the fulfilling of His purpose in the search after 
and choice of His holy will, both through the individual 
and through the family and society which trains him. 

The more Christian the mental attitude of society, 
family, individual, the more sure it is that in the exercise 
of the free gift of choice discoveries are made of divine 
movement, gracious and compelling, acting in such wise 
as that a perfect harmony is discovered between the will 
of God and the will of man. The seal of human privilege 
* You are an eternal thought of God’ has upon its obverse 
side ‘ Every life has some note of power.’ * 

If this be the true doctrine of vocation—and we believe 
that no Christian will deny it—regions of guidance and of 
obedience hitherto only partially explored seem to be 
brought within our reach. It is clear, for example, that 
all exercise of parental compulsion must be set aside. 
Hannah devoted her son to God from his birth, and in her 
case the call of God confirmed the offering of the mother ; 
but the father and mother who dedicate their new-born 
child to missionary service and insist upon imposing their 
vow upon the tender conscience of their son or daughter, 
are arrogating to themselves a prerogative which is not 

1‘ For our ignorance we pay. It is estimated that seventy-three men out of every 
hundred are in the wrong job ; that most men utilize only about a third of their mental 


and spiritual force . . ..—Edward Earle Purinton, in an article on ‘ Efficiency’ in 
Pearson's Magazine. 
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theirs. In the baptismal vow the child which is God’s 
is given back to God for His good will and purpose, and 
his future is an unwritten volume upon the title-page of 
which God alone may inscribe name and calling. The 
task of the family and of the Church, both corporately 
and through the individual members most nearly con- 
cerned, is surely this, that they be keenly sensitive to the 
indications of the purpose of God for each young life 
committed to their charge, and that they prepare such 
influences and such training as shall make the recognition 
and attainment of the true vocation possible. Further, 
since all vocation, however humble, is a grace, an oppor- 
tunity, ‘ wherein we may find depths of mercy and of 
beauty which the world can never fathom,’ the first brave 
act of each true man’s life is the free offering of that life 
to God: ‘I am Thy liege man of life and limb, and of 
earthly homage and worship, and troth will I bear Thee’ ; 
the second is, that he go forward reverently and without 
bias to interpret the signs of His holy will. There is no 
compulsion; a man may prove faithful to the fine pre- 
paratory discipline of prayer and deliberation, of the 
baffling influences of circumstance, the opening and the 
closing of doors, the gratification or the thwarting of 
natural desires, in which case our whole faith is vain if 
his true calling be not revealed to him; or, he may shrink 
from it, and possibly without direct refusal may decline 
upon a second or even a third best. 


‘When God smote His hands together, and struck out thy life as a spark 
Into the organized glory of things, from deeps of the dark— 
Say, didst thou shine, didst thou burn, didst thou honour the power in 
the form, 
As the star does at night, or the fire-fly, or even the little ground-worm?’ 
‘I have sinned,’ she said, 
‘For my seed-light shed 
Has smouldered away from His first decrees! 
The cypress praiseth the fire-fly, the ground-leaf praiseth the worm: 
I am viler than these.’ 
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‘When God on that sin had pity, and did not meet it as such, 
But tempered the wind to thy uses, and softened the world to thy 
touch ; 
At least thou wast moved in thy soul, though unable to prove it afar 
Thou couldst carry thy light like a jewel, not giving it like a star.’ 
‘I have sinned,’ she said, 
‘And not merited 
The gift He gives by the grace He sees. 
The mine-cave praiseth the jewel, the hill-side praiseth the star: 
I am viler than these.’ 


There is one further thought which belongs to this 
preliminary and general view of the subject. The first 
calling may not prove to be the permanent state. The 
servant of God cannot allow himself to become insensitive 
to indications of further orders. Vocation may indeed be 
found to be a progressive experience. It is because Elisha, 
with his eye fixed upon the leaders of his twelve yoke of 
oxen, drives a straight furrow, that he is fitted for disciple- 
ship under the great prophet ; it is because he is a disciple 
of the first order that he becomes his master’s successor. 
Lawrence, the incompetent servant, bravely enters the 
monastery kitchen that he may through discipline be 
cured of his awkwardness ; he remains indeed the monastery 
cook, but, obedient to his progressive vocation, becomes 
the beloved Brother Lawrence who has taught many 
thousands since his day how they may practise the presence 
of God. ‘ The best reward for having wrought well already 
is to have more to do, and he that has been faithful over a 
few things must find his account in being made ruler over 
many things. This is the true and heroical rest, which 
only is worthy of gentlemen and sons of God.’ * 

It has become a commonplace of our speaking and 
writing that in so far as the awful crisis through which the 
Christian nations are passing bears upon it the marks of the 
permissive presence of God as distinct from the wrath of 
man, it represents an awakening or probationary purpose, 
an opportunity, a challenge, surely the greatest since the 

1 Westward Ho! 
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uplifting of the cross of Jesus Christ; and the danger 
which besets individual Christian and corporate Christianity 
alike is that through false shame or self-complacency, 
through inertia or moral and spiritual cowardice, we fail 
of our chance, by frittering it away in the easy reformation 
of a multitude of minor details, and leaving to following 
generations the heritage of our tragic collapse. Surely we 
are convinced by the experience of the last two years that 
the time past has sufficed for a Christianity which is less 
than Christian. 

A consideration of vital importance to any reconstruc- 
tion would assuredly be this: that each child of the 
Christian state should have all possible opportunity to 
discover, foster, prepare for, honour and fulfil his true 
calling. It is almost impossible to conceive the effect upon 
any community, large or small, of such a genuine belief 
in vocation; it would revolutionize education, it would 
uplift the standard of service in every department of human 
labour ; it would bring God into the very heart of life where 
indeed He should ever be. There would cease to be higher 
and lower, secular and sacred callings—save in a limited 
sense—for the highest and most sacred sphere of service 
for any man must be that he should find himself within 
the holy will of God. At the end of his short day, which 
is the beginning of his eternity, that alone must reckon. 

We pass on to the consideration of vocation in its re- 
lation to the conditions of the life and service of the foreign 
missionary. 

Every vocation is, as we have seen, a divine gift, and 
in the truest sense there can be no higher or lower calling. 
This is a fact not easy to realize, for the distinctions of 
the worldly world still haunt the Christian Church; perhaps 
we best realize it when we remember that the call of God 
to do is, in the first instance, His call to be in the doing, 
and that it is in the being that any true vocation is fulfilled. 
Certain callings are, however, special ; they require special 
qualities of personal gift and character, special and long 
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continued preparation; they contain both in themselves 
and in the conditions of their fulfilment the most subtle 
spiritual dangers and temptations to which our nature is 
liable, yet they call for the exercise of the divinest graces 
both moral and spiritual. To do may be comparatively 
easy ; to be, to be at all times, and to continue to be, is a 
superhuman task. Of such callings by far the most special 
is that of the missionary of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The end of this calling is, first and last, the bringing in of 
the reign and kingdom of God by means of the submission 
of men and women who have not hitherto known Him, to His 
message of grace in Jesus Christ His Son, our Lord. 

Let us note a very few of the more obvious conditions 
under which the missionary calling is exercised and its end ac- 
complished in our own time. We believe that it will become 
more and more evident that there never was at any 
time so urgent a necessity that the responsibilities and the 
graces of a consciously realized vocation should be present 
in the case of every man and woman sent out. 

There are the conditions obtaining in the world itself. 
The millenniums of isolation and of comparative simplicity 
are past; everywhere the missionary is brought into 
contact with peoples conscious of the advantages of a 
so-called civilized life—education, social progress, national 
ambition, international relationship and the like—and 
pressing forward to attain them ; they are too preoccupied 
to listen to ‘the simple message of the Gospel,’ and the 
missionary, who is indeed largely responsible for the con- 
ditions, must apparently accept them, and learn how to 
accomplish his one end by charging every act of the mani- 
fold service required of him by these conditions with the 
living force of the Gospel, and to be himself in every part 
of his life the convincing illustration of its grace. 

There are also the conditions produced by the modern 
conception of missions at the home base. This conception 
includes the thoughtful and scientific study of the subject 
in every aspect of it, the education of the Church, the 
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production of a great literature, and above all, the demand 
for a missionary body of men and women of the highest 
order, who have been carefully equipped for their service. 
There can be no question at all of the influence and weight 
of this demand. It would not, we venture to say, be diffi- 
cult to convey to candidates not only an impression, but 
a firm conviction, that intellectual gifts and an intellectual 
equipment rank most highly in the regard of many mis- 
sionary leaders. That way lies grave danger. The mis- 
sionary vocation can never be permitted to become one of 
the learned professions. 

Let us look at it as from the corresponding conditions 
in a missionary centre. The very fact that the life is so 
strenuous, so complex, so considered in every sense of the 
word, suggests a condition which emerges in no calling save 
this—it may become fatally easy to slacken, not in labour, 
nor in thoughtfulness, nor in leadership, nor in statesman- 
like qualities of purpose and action, but in spiritual costli- 
ness, such a costliness as cannot fail to work conviction 
that the winning for Christ of the men and women and 
little children for whom He gave Himself, and the in- 
auguration of His spirit and sway, are the supreme motive 
of each word and deed. Further, within the vocation of 
the missionary, as means to its end, professions which 
under other conditions are themselves vocations—medicine, 
teaching, industrial arts—are practised, and let any mis- 
sionary who is an enthusiast in his subsidiary calling tell of 
the temptations which beset him to permit that, and not 
his missionary vocation, to absorb his attention. 

It is, however, when we turn to the consideration of 
the missionary’s personal life that we find our strongest 
arguments for laying a greater emphasis upon divine 
vocation, and reducing mistakes and misunderstandings to 
a minimum. We submit two; they will suggest many 
more. There is the argument from the experience of 
disillusionments and disappointments, perplexities and 
temptations ; all the strain and stress of the earlier years, 
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through which only the interior assurance of an original 
call and obedience will carry any man or woman with 
faith unshaken and spiritual perceptions undimmed. 
Again, the vocation of marriage and the Christian home if 
offered to God for His glory is an invaluable missionary 
asset ; but when the education of children comes to be 
considered, parental responsibility seems to many of the 
most devoted men and women to be paramount, and either 
the home is broken up, or, as not infrequently happens, 
the missionary conceives it to be his duty to resign and 
to return with his family to the homeland. The case 
of women missionaries is similar. Marriage engagements 
are often contracted even within the first term of service, 
although the young missionary is prepared as a rule ‘to 
work out her five years ’°—the phrase is frequently used— 
before relinquishing her post. Thus the missionary station 
loses men and women just as they attain to a measure of 
fitness, and it should not be difficult to realize the weakening 
effect of each such withdrawal both upon the work and 
upon the minds of all concerned.2, We must not be under- 
stood to express criticism of these and similar cases; on 
the contrary, since there are no promises nor binding vows, 
men and women must obviously follow the dictates of their 
own judgment in the matter of the disposal of their lives, 
but we do venture to plead that the supreme importance 
of the factor of the election and calling of God to missionary 
service should, in all its bearings upon the personal life, be 
urgently pressed upon and considered by every missionary 
candidate, both for the sake of the spiritual value of the 


1*T cannot tell you how I have seen work crippled by these incessant changes in 
the staff. When new workers come every nerve is strained to set them free for 
language ; they seem hardly to have taken hold when we are called to bid them fare- 
well. In the case of marriage engagements many women have not the self-control 
to settle to work when their hearts and hopes are elsewhere ; and, as you know, to be 
effective work has not only to be done but done with undivided mind and heart. Weare 
rapidly losing the sense of ‘‘ this one thing I do.”’ On the other hand many young 
missionaries do their work with efficiency, devotion, and enthusiasm, who yet lack 
something, a lack to which Indians of all people are most alive, and which I should 
describe as the sense of a spiritual vocation.’ [From a private letter.] 
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life and service which are offered, and for the honour of 
the cause which it represents. 

How then is vocation to be discovered ? What are the 
marks of a true missionary vocation? Is it possible to 
make full proof of the election and calling of God? In 
what attitude of mind and spirit should the student of 
the purpose of God for his life approach decision? How 
shall he maintain the true balance between a passive waiting 
for the revelation of the will of God and an active search 
into the various indications of that will? Is vocation 
necessarily for life ? 

There would be little wisdom in attempting any cate- 
gorical reply to these and the many similar questions which 
emerge here ; to each seeker after the mind of God his own 
problems, to each his own solutions and his own manner of 
arriving at them. It is doubtless for this reason that so 
few of our spiritual masters have dealt with our subject in 
any detail. The literature of the subject of vocation is 
largely Roman Catholic, and deals especially with the 
vocations of the priesthood and the religious orders. But 
there is a small book, too little known among us, which 
contains a passage incomparable for wisdom and faithful- 
ness which ought to be conned and prayed over by every 
Christian man and woman when brought face to face with 
great decisions. It is the Exercise upon ‘ Election ’ in the 
Spiritual Ezercises of St Ignatius.* 

In his introduction to the subject St Ignatius sees men 
who desire to be received under the standard of Christ in 
three classes, according to the motive which guides them : 
Those who strive to rid themselves of all hampering 
desires in order that they may themselves live in peace with 
God; those who, while desirous of living in union with 
the will of God, hope to attain that union rather through 
the yielding of the divine will to their will than through 
their submission to it ; those who, accepting the privilege 


1 The word ‘ election’ is used by St Ignatius in this passage in the senseTof the 
human, not the divine, election. 
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of natural and lawful choice, yet resolutely submit their 
spirit to the one end, the fulfilling of the glory of God through 
their lives. 

The first two of these groups find their motive in self, 
the third finds it in God. Probably there are very few of 
the young men and women of our day who would de- 
liberately place themselves in the first group. The idea 
of entering the service of Christ for the sake of personal 
spiritual advantage has become alien to our thinking. 
Few also would be willing to confess that they belong to 
the second group; it has nevertheless a very large number 
of adherents, and from its ranks no doubt the majority 
of mistaken ‘ elections” occur. ‘ He gave them the desire 
of their heart,’ and unless of His grace and their own 
wisdom such pass over into the third group, leanness to 
their own soul and the souls of others. 

The mood in which all the choices of life should be 
approached is indicated in three short meditations. The 
true servant of Christ enlists freely but for willing obedience. 
Self-will, self-importance, self-assurance, self in any form 
save that of self-knowledge denies divine calling in the 
beginning and continues to deny it to the end; and foras- 
much as the individualistic and independent mood of our 
age will endure no human rule, a real and not a fictitious 
substitute for rule must be found at the outset, in a secret 
discipline of subjection whereby the will becomes obedient 
to the will, and in the cultivation of a quick sensitiveness, 
and humble response, to every indication of the will of God. 
There will then be little danger of ‘ mistaking a bad election 
for a divine vocation, which is,’ says Ignatius, ‘ever pure 
and bright, free from any carnal affection or the taint of a 
perverse will.’ Submission of spirit, poise of the will, the 
imitation of Jesus Christ in the mood of His elections, with 
prayer to be received under the standard of Christ—these 
conditions are essential ; while, as a prelude to making the 
election, the eye of the intention should be single and pure, 
and a clear distinction should be kept between the end and 
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the means: e.g., to enter upon any calling, which ought to 
be the means, and afterwards in that calling to serve God, 
which ought to be the end, is to make God second, and not 
first, in our election. 

Lights and inspirations of God are transient, not 
permanent. This fact, verified again and again in the 
history of men and of nations who have failed to know the 
day of their visitation, was doubtless present to the keen 
though deeply sympathetic perceptions of Ignatius when he 
wrote of the ‘Three times which are most opportune for 
making a right election.’ No apology will be required by 
any reader who is practically interested in the subject 
for quoting here directly from the Ezercises. 


The first time will be when God our Lord so moves and draws to Himself 
the will that all hesitation, yea even the very faculty of doubting is taken away 
from the mind as to the following such an impulse ; as we read that it hap- 
pened to St Matthew, St Paul, and many others, Christ calling them. The 
second time is, whenever the divine good pleasure is sufficiently clear and 
open, this being taught by some previous experience either of consolations, or 
of different spirits. The third time is, when any one, in tranquillity of mind, 
the end being considered for which he was created, i.e., for the glory of God and 
his own salvation, chooses a certain kind of life placed within the limits of the 
Catholic Church, through which, as by a means, he may advance to his end more 
easily and securely. Moreover, this tranquillity is known to be present as long 
as the mind, agitated by no contending spirits, may exercise freely his natural 
powers... .1 The election having been made, to fall quickly to prayer, to 


offer it to God perfectly, if it may please Him at length to receive and to 
establish it. 


It is possible that the guidance offered by St Ignatius— 
here most inadequately represented—may seem to some 
readers to be remote, vague, possibly too elaborate. This 
will not be felt by those who realize that it forms part ofa 
manual of spiritual exercises, intended to be studied and 
practised at leisure, in quiet retreat, in the presence of God. 
Here too lies wisdom. The interpretation of the purpose 
of God, that mandate which is the last word with every 


1 Necessarily shortened. St Ignatius here proceeds to deal with certain methods 
by which the ‘ third time’ may be rightly used should neither the ‘ first’ nor the 
‘ second time ’ have occurred to aid in the election. 
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humble and faithful Christian, can only be truly approached 
through a patient silent waiting upon Him, an exercise 
which is of itself one of the great formative acts of life. 
To such as still crave more specific guidance towards their 
consideration of the missionary calling, we suggest that they 
prepare for themselves a series of additional exercises : 
e.g., an exercise upon missionary qualifications : 

What are the natural gifts, and what are the qualities 
of character which mark the true missionary, and to what 
extent are these present in me? Have I the beginnings 
of an aptitude for adaptation to circumstances, tasks, 
people ? Have I staying power? Have I disciplined 
emotions and a disciplined will ? Have I a nature which 
faces outwards ? Have I the grace of love—love for God 
and in God, love for Christ and in Christ, love for my 
brethren, which measures itself by no less a measure than 
the divine love itself, love therefore which leaps forth in 
response to the insistent call of the world’s need, and which 
wills to expend itself in a service to which there is no limit— 
‘Ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake’? What of the 
missionary message? For the only true missionary is the 
missionary of the Cross, the truest act of his calling is 
the telling out of the message of the Cross, every service, 
however humble or however great, which he renders is a 
showing forth of the spirit of the Cross, and he himself 
is the living illustration of the power of the Cross to redeem, 
to sanctify, and to charge the entire being with the force 
of a love which joyously gives itself to the uttermost to 
and for those for whom God, in his person, renews His own 
unspeakable gift. Have I any grip at all of the message ? 
for myself ? for the world ? 

And after each such exercise let him ‘ fall quickly to 
prayer, to offer himself to God perfectly, if it may please 
Him at length to receive and establish his calling.’ 

ANNIE H. SMALL 
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THE CONVERSION OF RUSSIA* 


By Canon CHARLES H. ROBINSON 


THERE is no country other than Russia in which national 
and religious aspirations are so completely identified and 
the national life of which is so inseparably connected with 
its religion. As a present-day illustration of this state- 
ment we may point to the fact that all the chief govern- 
ment offices in Petrograd have churches or chapels attached 
in which prayers are constantly being offered up that the 
blessing of God may rest upon the work which is being 
transacted in them. Ever since the time of Vladimir 
religion has been a dominant factor in the evolution of 
Russian’ life and character, and he who would forecast 
the future development of Russia must first strive to under- 
stand?and{to breathe the spiritual atmosphere in which 
its peoples live. As a step towards the accomplishment 
of this difficult task, he would do well to study carefully 
the conditions under which the Russians accepted the 
Christian faith and the story of the missionaries who 
first sought to evangelize their country.? 

It was for Russia an event of far-reaching significance 
that the Christianity which it received came to it from 
Constantinople and not from Rome, and the whole subse- 
quent development of religion in Russia has been con- 
ditioned by this fact. Discussing the advantages and 


1 The present article deals only with the conversion of European Russia. 

2 The Metropolitan of Kiev, in the course of a letter addressed tc the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1888, wrote: ‘I offer you, beloved brother, sincere thanks on behalf 
both of myself and of all the Russians that were at Kiev at the celebration of the 900th 
anniversary of the baptism of Russia into the Christian faith for your loving letter of 
congratulation. . . . Your Grace rightly says that Russia is indebted for her power 
and the position which she holds amongst Christian nations not only to the wisdom 
of her rulers and the inborn strength of her people, but also to the fact that our branch 
of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church has grown up together with our nation, 
and that the Christian faith has eee it through nine long centuries of history.’ 

3 
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disadvantages which accrued therefrom, the French 
historian, M. Rambaud, writes : 


Without doubt a church language which, thanks to Cyril and Methodius, 
blended with the national language and became intelligible to all classes of 
society, and a church that was purely national and did not receive the word of 
command from a stranger chief, being altogether independent of the civil 
powers and developing on national lines, these were the untold advantages 
which Byzantine Christianity brought to Russia,! 


He goes on to point out that over against these advantages 
must be set the fact that in the time of her national peril, 
when attacked and overrun by the Mongols, there was no 
one to raise the Christian powers of Europe in her defence, 
as was the case when Spain was attacked by the Moors, 
or when Hungary was attacked by the Turks.? 

Our chief authority for the story of the introduction 
of Christianity into Russia * is the Russian Chronicle, the 
earliest section of which was for a long time believed to 
have been compiled by a monk named Nestor who was 
born about 1056 and has been called the ‘ Father of Russian 
history.” He was an inmate of the monastery of Petchersky 
at Kiev, and as his editing of the Chronicle apparently 
ended in 1106 this year is supposed to have been the date 
of his death. From 1116 to 1124 the Chronicle was edited 
by Silvester, Abbot of the Viebuditski monastery in Kiev. 


It was subsequently continued by a number of anonymous 
monks.‘ 


1 Histoire de la Russie, p. 69. 

2 Pope Innocent IV wrote to David of Galich in Southern Russia suggesting a united 
crusade against the Mongols on condition that the Russian Church should accept the 
supremacy of the Pope. David refused but suggested referring the matter to an 
ecumenical council. See Mouravieff, History of the Russian Church, Eng. ed. p. 46. 

3 The name Russia is probably derived from the Finnish Ruotsi, a name given by the 
Finns to the Swedes, and a corruption of part of a word (Rothskarlar) meaning rowers 
and representing a seafaring race. 

“ Professor Kluchevsky, after a full discussion of the available evidence (see History 
of Russia, translated by C. J. Hogarth, i. pp. 2-28), arrives at the conclusion that the 
work of Nestor was so largely re-edited and expanded by Silvester that the latter 
ought to be regarded as the author of that part of the Chronicle to which the name 
of Nestor has been attached. Of this portion of the Chronicle there are two versions 
which differ considerably from each other: the earlier being the recension made by 
the monk Laurentius in 1377, whilst the later one, the Ipatievski, was inscribed about 
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The legend that the Apostle Andrew preached at Kiev ' 
has no historical foundation and is of comparatively late 
origin. The tradition as recorded by the Chronicler has, 
however, gained so wide a currency that it is worth re- 
peating.2. When S. Andrew, the Apostle of Scythia, 
ascending the river Dnieper on his way from Sinope to 
Rome, beheld the heights of Kiev, he exclaimed, ‘ See you 
those hills? The grace of God shall enlighten them. 
There shall be a great city and God shall cause many 
churches there to be built.” Then he climbed these heights 
and blessed them and set up a cross and prayed to God. 

The first attempts to introduce Christianity into any 
part of Russia date from the time of the Varangian * prince, 
Rurik (d. 879), vo was himself a Norseman. According 
to Russian tradition, the first Russians to embrace Chris- 
tianity were Askold and Dir, two princes of Kiev. In 
A.D. 860‘ these appeared in two hundred armed vessels at 
Constantinople, and threw its inhabitants into great alarm, 
whereupon—to quote the words of the Russian chronicler— 

The Emperor, together with the Patriarch Photius, betook themselves to 
the church of the Mother of God in Blacherna. Here they spent the whole 
night in prayer, then they took the divine robe of the Mother of God from the 


church with song and lamentation, to the edge of the sea and plunged it in the 
water. Up to this time the wind had been still, but now a violent storm 





the end of the fourteenth century. The Chronicle was translated into German by 
Schlézer and published at Géttingen in 5 vols. in 1802, and has twice been edited and 
published in French, in 1834, and again by M. L. Leger in 1884. The Chronicle is of 
great historical value, and although in the sections which relate to the introduction of 
Christianity into Russia it is possible to detect a few chronological errors, there is good 
reason to believe that the greater part of the contents of the chronicles are true to 
history. 

1 The old Russian capital has been variously spelt in English as Kiev, Kieff, Kief 
and Kiew, but the first of these is nearest to the original. 

* Chronsque dite de Nestor, ed. Leger, pp. 5 £; Nestor’s Annals, ed. Schlézer, ii. p. 93. 
The tradition probably originated in the statement made by Eusebius that ‘ Andrew 
received Scythia,’ efAnxev "Avipéas ZxvOiay, Hist. Eccl. iii. p. 1. 

* Of the Varangians who during the succeeding centuries formed so large a section 
of the military and trading classes Kluchevsky writes: ‘ All the signs point to the 


fact that these Baltic Varangians . . . were Scandinavians and not Slavonic inhabitants 
either of the South Baltic seaboard or of what now constitutes South Russia.’ Jd. 
i. p. 58. 


* The Chronicler gives the date as 866, but modern Russian historians are agreed 
that the date given above is the correct one. See Kluchevsky, i. p. 20. 
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suddenly arose which stirred up the sea, and the ships of the godless Russians 
were broken and thrown on the beach. Only a few escaped misfortune and 
returned awestruck to their homes.! 


This tradition is embodied in an anthem in honour of the 
holy Virgin, who is described as a victorious general, which 
is used daily in the Russian liturgy.* The attack made by 
Askold and Dir is historical, but it is doubtful whether 
there is any substratum of truth in their alleged conversion 
to Christianity. 

In a letter written by the Greek Patriarch Photius in 
866 and directed against the Latin Church he says that 
the people called Russians who had hitherto been noted 
for their barbarism and cruelty had abandoned their 
idolatry, accepted Christianity and allowed a Christian 
bishop to be placed over them.*® This statement of Photius, 
which is certainly incorrect, is based upon the supposed 
conversion of Askold and Dir at Constantinople. The 
commercial intercourse that existed between Russia and 
the Greek Empire during the ninth and tenth centuries 
must have familiarized many Russians with Christian 
teaching and customs.‘ MRurik died in 879 after a reign 
of seventeen years and was succeeded by Oleg who acted 
as the guardian of his young son Igor. He reigned for 
thirty-three years and was succeeded by Igor. In 941 
Igor undertook expeditions against Constantinople and 
devastated the provinces of Pontus, Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia, destroying numerous Christian churches and 
monasteries. In a treaty of peace which he eventually 
concluded with the Greek emperors in 945, reference is 
made to the existence of a church of the Prophet Elias in 
Kiev. The Chronicler states that the Russians who had 


1 Chronique de Nestor, p. 16; Nestor’s Annals, Schlézer, ii. pp. 223 f. 

27m dwrepudxy orpatyy 7a vexnripa. The hymn concludes the first hour in the 
daily matins of the Greek Church. 

3 Photit Epistolae, xiii. See Migne P.Gr. cii, col. 735. 

* Constantine Porphyrogenitus and other Greek annalists relate that in the life- 
time of Askold a bishop was sent to the Russians by the Emperor Basil. In Codinus’ 
list of sees subject to the Patriarch of Constantinople the metropolitical see of Russia 
appears as early as 891. 

6 
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been baptized before the cross in the church of the holy 
Prophet Elias swore to keep all that was contained in the 
treaty, whilst those who were not baptized took an oath on 
their swords and other weapons of war.’ It is interesting 
to note, as indicating the origin of the principal Russian 
families in Kiev, that of the fifty names appended to this 
treaty only three are Slavonic, whilst the rest are Norse. 

Igor was killed fighting against the Dereviech soon after 
the signing of the treaty, after he had reigned for thirty-two 
years. 

The first account of the introduction of Christianity 
into Russia which is certainly historical dates from 
A.D. 955. In this year Olga,* the widow of Igor, Prince of 
Kiev, who acted as regent during the minority of her son 
Sviatoslav, and who, it appears, had already been influ- 
enced by Christian teaching, started with a numerous 
retinue for Constantinople, where she embraced the Christian 
faith and was baptized by the Patriarch Polyeuctes by 
the name of Helena, the Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus becoming her godfather. On her return to Kiev, 
accompanied by a priest named Gregory, she endeavoured, 
but without success, to induce her son Sviatoslav to accept 
the new faith. 

It was this prince who began the fatal custom of breaking 

1 The words of the Chronicler are, ‘If any Russians try to disturb the friendship 
who have received baptism let them be punished by Almighty God . . . if any (do so) 
who are not baptized let them not receive help either from God or from Perun. .. . 
If any prince or people of Russia violate that which is written on this paper let him die 
by his own weapons and let him be cursed by God and by Perun because he has broken 
his oath.’ Chronique de Nestor, pp. 39, 41. There was also a church dedicated to the 
Prophet Elias in Constantinople. M. L. Leger in his work, La Mythologie Slave (pp. 
54-76), gives an account of the worship of Perun, who was regarded as the god of thunder 
and storm. By the early Slavonic Christians the attributes ascribed to Perun were 
transferred to the Prophet Elijah. The latter is regarded by Russians, Bulgarians and 


Slovenes as the saint who presides over thunder, rain and wind. 

2 For a detailed account of the ceremonies connected with the baptism of Olga see 
Karamsin, i. pp. 206-9. 

3 The Chronicler writes concerning Olga: ‘She was the forerunner of Christianity 
in Russia, as the dawn is the forerunner of the sun. . . . As the moon shines at mid- 
night, she shone in the midst of a pagan people. She was like a pearl in the midst of 
mire, for the people were in the mire of their sins and had not yet been purified by 
baptism.’ Chronique de Nestor, C. xxxiv. p. 54. 
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up the Russian territory into sections so that each of his sons 
might become an independent ruler. His action paved the 
way for the invasion of Russia by the Mongols, who held 
it for two centuries and left their mark upon all the subse- 
quent history of Russia. 

Whilst, however, Olga failed to effect the conversion 
of her son, her efforts to influence her grandson Vladimir 
met with a greater measure of success. Although Vladimir 
was destined to be canonized as a saint, his character during 
a considerable part of his reign left much to be desired. 
Soon after his accession he murdered his brother Yaropolk 
(980) and seized his territories, adding to his own dominions 
also Galicia and parts of Lithuania and Livonia. After 
committing many acts of cruelty and debauchery? his 
character, or at any rate his religious aspirations, under- 
went a great change. 

During the early part of his reign he had been a strenuous 
supporter of paganism, and had erected near his palace at 
Kiev an image of Perun ‘ with a silver head and golden 
beard,’ together with images of five other gods, to which, 
according to the statement of the Chronicler, the people 
‘offered in sacrifice their sons and their daughters.’ The 
only martyrs of whom record exists, who suffered during 
his reign (and were afterwards known as Theodore and 
John), were apparently Norsemen. They were put to 
death by the fury of the people, because one of them, 
from natural affection, had refused to give up his son when 
he had been devoted by Vladimir to be offered as a sacrifice 
to Perun.*® 


1 He had 800 concubines—300 at Vyshegorod, 300 at Bielgorod and 200 at Berestovo. 
Chronique de Nestor, p. 65. 

2 The names given by the Chronicler are Khors, Dajbog, Strybog, Simargl and 
Mokoch. See Chronique de Nestor, p. 64; Karamsin, i. p. 251. Procopius (De bello 
Gothico, iii. 14) writing in the sixth century and Helmhold writing in the twelfth century 
state that the Slavs believed in the existence of one supreme God who did not, however, 
concern himself with human affairs, but their statements do not appear to admit 
of verification. 

* Chronique de Nestor, p. 67; Karamsin, i. p.254; Mouravieff, p. 355. The occasion 
referred to was the celebration of a victory which Vladimir won in 983 over the Yat- 
vagers, a Finnish tribe, of whose land he took possession. 
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In 986, according to the Chronicler,’ envoys who repre- 
sented the adherents of four different religions or forms 
of religion came to Valdimir. The first to arrive were 
Bulgarian Moslems from the neighbourhood of the Volga. 
They said to him, ‘ Wise and prudent prince as thou art, 
thou hast no religion. Take our religion and render homage 
to Mohammed.’ ‘ What is your faith?’ asked Vladimir. 
They replied that they believed in God and accepted 
Mohammed’s commands to observe circumcision and to 
abstain from pork and wine, and they believed that after 
death Mohammed would give to every man the choice of 
a wife amongst seventy beautiful women. This last 
statement, says the Chronicler, attracted Vladimir, ‘ for 
he loved debauchery,’ but the suggestions in regard to 
circumcision and abstinence from pork and wine dis- 
pleased him. He said, ‘ We Russians cannot live without 
drinking.’ 

Next came representatives from Rome,’ who said, 
‘We have been sent by the Pope who has commanded us 
to say: ‘“‘ Your country is like our country, but your 
faith is not like our faith, for our faith is the light,” we 
adore God who has made the heaven, the earth and the 
stars, the moon and all creatures, whilst your gods are 
made of wood.’ ‘ What are your commandments?’ asked 
Vladimir. They replied, ‘To fast according to our ability, 
to eat or drink always to the glory of God as our Master 
Paul said.’ ‘ Begone,’ said Vladimir, ‘our ancestors did 
not accept this (commandment).’ 

Then came Jews who lived amongst the Khozars in 
the Crimea and said to Vladimir, ‘We have heard that 
Bulgarians and Christians have come to inform you of 
their faith. The Christians believe in Him whom we have 
crucified; as for us, we believe in one God, the God of 


1 The ‘ Legend of the Conversion ’ of Vladimir appears to have been incorporated 
into the Chronicle from an early life of Vladimir. See Kluchevsky, pp. 12 f. 

2 The word ‘ niemtsi ’ (i.e. dumb) used by the Chronicler was used by the Russians 
of strangers generally, but was most commonly applied to Germans, for whom it is still 
the Russian name. 
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Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.’ Vladimir asked, ‘ What are 
your observances?’ Their representatives replied, ‘ Cir- 
cumcision, abstinence from pork and hare and the observance 
of the sabbath.’ ‘Where is your country?’ he asked. 
They replied, ‘At Jerusalem.’ ‘Do you live there now ?’ 
They answered, ‘ God was angry with our fathers and has 
scattered us throughout the world for our sins, and our 
country has been given over to the Christians.’ He re- 
plied, ‘ How is it that yoy teach others, you who have 
been rejected and scattered in strange lands? Do you 
wish that this evil should come upon us also ? ’ 

The representative of yet another form of religion ap- 
peared at the court of Vladimir, viz. a philosopher sent 
by Greeks, who said to him, ‘We have heard that Bul- 
garians have come to invite you to accept their faith, a 
faith which defiles heaven and earth; they are accursed 
more than any other nation and are like to Sodom and 
Gomorrah.’ The description which the Greek proceeded 
to give concerning the habits of the Bulgarians caused 
Vladimir to spit on the ground and to say, ‘ This is an 
abomination.’ The philosopher then continued, ‘ We have 
heard that men have come from Rome to teach you their 
faith: there is no great difference between their faith and 
ours.’ He then proceeded to explain that by withholding 
the wine from lay communicants the Romans had acted 
contrary to the directions given by Christ Himself. 
Vladimir said, ‘ Jews have come and have said to me, 
** The Germans and the Greeks believe in Him whom we 
have crucified.” ’ The Greek philosopher answered that 
what the Jews said was true and that as a punishment for 
their evil conduct God had sent the Romans to destroy 
their cities and to disperse them throughout the world. 
Vladimir asked again, ‘ Why did God descend upon earth, 
and did He endure such a martyrdom?’ In response to 
this inquiry the Greek philosopher gave to Vladimir a brief 
résumé of the world’s history as narrated in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the gospels, and having explained to him the 
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nature of the Christian faith, he went on to describe the 
future judgment and the pains of hell reserved for sinners. 
He then displayed a picture representing the separation 
of the just and the unjust and the entry of the just into 
paradise.’ Vladimir sighed as he beheld the lot of those 
who were placed on the left hand of the judgment seat, 
whereupon the Greek philosopher said to him, ‘ If you would 
be on the right hand with the just, be baptized.’ Vladimir 
replied, ‘ I will wait a little, for I desire to meditate upon 
all the faiths.’ 

In the following year (987) Vladimir called a council of his 
boyars, and having told them what the representatives of the 
different religions had said, asked their advice. They replied, 
‘If you desire to be enlightened, send some of your men to 
study the different religions and to see how each (race) 
worships God.’ Envoys were accordingly dispatched, and on 
their return they reported their experiences to the boyars. 
Concerning the Moslems in Bulgaria they reported that ‘ in 
their temples they bow and sit down, looking about them 
as though they were possessed, and they have no joy, 
but sadness and a horrible stench.’ ‘ Their religion,’ they 
said, ‘is not good.’ Of the Germans, that is the Romans, 
they said, ‘We have seen them perform their service in 
their church and we have seen nothing that is beautiful.’ 
On the other hand words failed to express the impression 
which had been made upon them by their experiences in 
Constantinople. As soon as their arrival became known 
to the Emperor Basil he sent to the patriarch saying, 
* Russians have come to study our faith, make ready the 
church and your clergy and put on your pontifical robes that 
they may see the glory of our God.’ The Emperor himself, 
moreover, escorted them to S. Sophia. Of the service at 
which they were present they afterwards reported: ‘ We 


1 Methodius is reported to have effected the conversion of Boris (Bogoris), King of 
Bulgaria, by painting a picture of the Last Judgment. If this tradition be correct 
the use of ikons, or sacred pictures, which is universal in Russia to-day, is to be dated 
back to the introduction of Christianity into that country. For an account of the 
use of ikons in the seventeenth century see Travels of Macarius, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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knew not whether we were in heaven or on earth, for there 
is no similar sight upon earth nor is there such beauty. 
We cannot describe it, but we only know that it is there 
“that God dwells with men.’ Having heard their 
report the boyars said to Vladimir, ‘If the Greek religion 
were bad, your grandmother Olga, who was wiser than all, 
would not have received it’; whereupon Vladimir simply 
replied, ‘Where then shall we receive baptism?’ The 
story of the conversion of Vladimir as given by the Chronicler ' 
has been idealized, but there is no reason to doubt that it 
contains historical truth, and the details supplied by the 
Chronicler are of interest as illustrating the accepted belief 
of the Russian Church concerning the establishment of 
Christianity in their country. 

Now that Vladimir had at length decided to seek 
Christian baptism the question presented itself, where and 
by whom should he be baptized? The Russian historian, 
Karamsin, writes : 

It would have been very easy for Vladimir to be baptized in his own capital 
where there had for a long time been churches and Christian priests, but 
this magnificent prince desired éclat . . . the Greek emperors and patriarchs 
seemed to him to be alone worthy to give to his whole people the dogmas 
of a new religion. On the other hand the proud and mighty Vladimir would 
have to humble himself before the Greeks by acknowledging what were in 
their eyes the errors of idolatry and by humbly asking baptism at their hands. 


Accordingly he formed the project of conquering, so to speak, the Christian 
religion and of receiving its sacred dogmas as the price of victory.” 


It was apparently with thoughts such as these in his 
mind that in 988 he embarked his numerous army and 
sailed to attack Kherson in the Crimea which belonged to 
the Greek emperors. After he had besieged it for a long 
time, but without success, a priest in the town named 
Anastasius shot an arrow into his camp to which was 
attached a letter advising him to cut the subterranean 
canal that supplied Kherson with water. On receipt of 
this letter Vladimir vowed that if he captured Kherson he 
would be baptized. He captured it forthwith and there- 
1 Chronique de Nestor, pp. 69-90. ® Karamsin, i. pp. 264f. 
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upon sent to demand of the two emperors, Basil and Con- 
stantine, the hand of their sister Anna in marriage, threaten- 
ing an attack upon Constantinople in the event of his re- 
quest being refused. The princess, whose sister Theophano 
had already become the wife of the German emperor 
Otho, agreed, albeit with great reluctance, to become 
his wife and, accompanied by a body of clergy, sailed for 
Kherson, where the baptism of Vladimir took place. His 
baptism was followed immediately by that of many of 
his princes and suite. After building a church in Kherson 
and restoring the city to the Greek emperors he returned 
to Kiev, taking with him the relics of S. Clement of Rome 
and those of his disciple Thebas, together with ‘ church 
vessels and ornaments and ikons.’ On reaching Kiev he 
caused his twelve sons to be baptized and then proceeded 
to destroy the idols which the city contained. The principal 
idol Perun ' was thrown into the Dnieper. He then issued 
a proclamation commanding his people to assemble on the 
banks of the river Dnieper in order that they might receive 
Christian baptism. His proclamation stated that ‘ who- 
ever on the morrow does not repair to the river to be 
baptized, whether rich or poor, will incur my disfavour.’ 
On the morrow there assembled an innumerable multitude 
of the people, together with their wives and children, and 
were baptized by the Greek bishops and priests who had 
come with Vladimir to Kiev. The Chronicler writes : 

Some were up to their necks in the water, others up to their breasts, the 
youngest were on the bank, men held their children, the adults were alto- 


gether in the water and the priests stood and said the prayers, and there was 
joy in heaven and on earth at the sight of so many souls who were saved. 


The demon of the river was heard groaning and bewailing 
his expulsion from the place in which he had so long resided. 
The prayer which the Chronicler makes Vladimir utter on 
this occasion reads : * 


1 For an account of the religious beliefs and practices of the Eastern Slavonians 
see Kluchevsky, i. pp. 43 ff.; also La Mythologie Slave, by Louis Leger. 
2 Chronique de Nestor, p. 98. 
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O God, creator of heaven and earth, look upon this Thy new people, and 
grant them to know Thee as the true God, as Thou hast been made known to 
Christian lands, Strengthen and confirm in them the true faith; assist me 
against the attacks of the enemy, and enable me to triumph over his malice, 
trusting in Thee and in Thy Kingdom. 


Vladimir subsequently erected a wooden church de- 
dicated to S. Basil on the spot on which the idol Perun had 
stood and which adjoined his palace. At the same time 
he sent to Constantinople for builders, by whose assistance 
he erected on the site where the two martyrs had died a 
stone church dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Kiev consented to 
receive baptism, and it should be recorded to the credit 
of Vladimir that he made no attempt to compel those who 
persisted in their heathenism to become Christians. 

He did not wish to tyrannize over their consciences but adopted the wisest 
course of destroying the errors of idolatry, and applied himself to enlighten the 
Russians in order to establish the bases of religion upon the knowledge of the 
holy Scriptures, which had been translated into Slavonic in the ninth century 


by Cyril and Methodius? and had doubtless been known for a long time to the 
Christians of Kiev. ? 


The only force which he employed was used to compel 
scholars to attend the schools which he established. In 
many cases the mothers of these scholars regarded the 
invention of writing as the most dangerous form of sorcery 
and did their best to prevent their sons from being bewitched 
by learning to read or write. When they were forced to 
attend school their mothers ‘ lamented for them as for the 
dead.’ * 

Christianity having been firmly established in Kiev, 
bishops and clergy, accompanied in some instances by 
Vladimir, visited the cities of Rostoff and Novgorod, 
baptizing and instructing the people, and within four or 
five years bishoprics had been established in Novgorod, 
Rostoff, Thernigov and Bielgorod. In most instances no 

1 The oldest MS. of the whole Bible is dated 1499, but there are many MSS. of the 


New Testament of different recensions dating back to the eleventh century. 
? Karamsin, i. p. 272. 3 Td. p. 98. 
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opposition was offered by the pagans, but at Rostoff the 
first two bishops were driven away, the third, Leontius, 
was murdered, and many years elapsed before the in- 
habitants of this district became nominal Christians.! 


Before Vladimir died in 1015 the greater part of his subjects 
had become Christians. 


The French historian, A. Leroy-Beaulieu, commenting 
upon the religious propagandism of Vladimir, writes : 


As pagan feeling was still alive in all its force, and the people’s soul was 
thoroughly imbued with it, the triumph of the one God was more apparent 
than real, and that for a long time. What Vladimir overthrew was the wooden 
idols with the gilt beards, not the ancient conceptions which they represented. 
The old idols convicted of being powerless before the God of the Byzantine 
missionaries were succeeded by the Christ and the saints of Christianity. The 
gospel victory, therefore, was easy in proportion as it was shallow. It quickly 
took possession of the hills of Kiev and the Varangian homes for the very 
reason that it did not take hold of men’s souls; it hardly disturbed them or 
made a change in their ideas. They understood Christianity so little that they 
often remained half pagan without knowing it. Such, after centuries, still 
frequently is the mujik’s religion.* 

Karamsin, referring to the influence which the Christian 
faith exercised upon Vladimir, writes : 


This prince whom the Church acknowledged as ‘equal with the apostles 
(Isapostolos)’ has merited in history the name of ‘ great.’ To God alone, and 
not to men, it appertains to know whether Vladimir became a Christian as the 
result of personal conviction of the holiness of evangelical morality or whether 
he was only influenced by the ambitious desire to become the relation and ally 
of the Greek emperors. It is sufficient (for us to know) that after having em- 
braced the divine religion, Vladimir was, so to speak, sanctified by it and that 
he became entirely different from that which he had been when paganism 
enveloped him in its darkness. . . . Without doubt his chief title to immor- 
tality is that he set the Russians on the path of true religion, but his prudence 


in administration and his brilliant deeds of arms have equally merited for him 
the title of great.3 


Before the death of Vladimir, Kiev had become a centre 
of Christian influence and, if we may believe Thietmar, 


1 History of Russia, by Kluchevsky, i. pp. 205 f. 


2 The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Eng. ed. 
pp. 28f. 


* Karamsin, i. pp. 286 f. 
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who was a contemporary of Vladimir, it contained no less 
than four hundred Christian churches.’ 

Yaroslav, one of the princes who eventually succeeded 
him, did much to promote the spread of Christianity by 
building churches and monasteries and by placing clergy 
in his principal towns in order to instruct their inhabitants. 
The Chronicler tells us that he caused the Scriptures to be 
translated from Greek into Slavonic, and that he himself 
read them by day and by night and transcribed them 
many times with his own hand. He also placed a copy of 
them in the church of S. Sophia in Kiev for the use of the 
people.? In 1044 he ordered the bones of Oleg and Yaro- 
polk, brothers of Vladimir who had died as heathen, to be 
disinterred, and to be baptized.* He prepared the way for 
establishing an independent Russian Church by opening 
schools for training youths, who might eventually become 
priests, at Kiev and Novgorod: the church which he built 
at Kiev, dedicated to S. Sophia, still exists.‘ 

Of the Russian rulers who helped to raise the ideals 
of his subjects and to show them how the profession of 
Christianity should influence their life and conduct none 
is more deserving of mention than Vladimir the Second 
(d. 1126), the grandson of Yaroslav and the husband of 
Gytha, who was a daughter of our English king Harold. 
We may venture to believe that he owed to his English 
wife part at least of the religious influence which dominated 
his life. His dying injunctions to his sons afford evidence 


1 Thietmar writes: ‘In magna hac civitate (Kiev) quae istius regni caput est 
plus quam quadringenta habentur ecclesiae et mercatus octo.’ Adam Bremensis (Chron. 
vii. p. 16) writes : ‘ Ostrogard Ruzziae cujus metropolis civitas est Chive (Kiev) aemula 
sceptri Constantinopolitani, clarissimum decus Greciae (Russiae).’ Hist. Eccles. ii. 
p.13. According to the Russian chroniclers 700 churches and chapels were destroyed by 
a fire which occurred in 1124, but probably this reckoning and that of Thietmar are 
exaggerations. See Mouravieff, p. 364. Asa place of pilgrimage Kiev ranks perhaps 
first in Christendom, the number of pilgrims in one year often reaching a million. 

? Karamsin, ii. p. 30; Chronique de Nestor, pp. 128 f. 

* Id. p. 131. 

4 The oldest existing Russian church is the cathedral of S. Saviour, founded at 
Tchernigov by Prince Mstislav, the next oldest being that of S. Sophia, and another 
also dedicated to S. Sophia at Novgorod founded by Vladimir, a son of Yaroslav. 
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that the true meaning of the religion which by this time 
had become the nominal faith of a large part of Russia 
was beginning to be understood. A few sentences will 
enable the reader to appreciate their general trend. 


O my children, praise God . . . and shed tears over your sins . . . both in 
the church and when you lie down. Do not fail a single night to bend at 
least three times to the ground. . . . And when you go for a ride, if you have 


nothing to engage your attention and know no other prayer, repeat secretly 
and without ceasing, ‘ Lord, have pity, for this is the best of all prayers. And 
(to do) this is much better than to think of evil things. . . . When you tell 
anything whether good or evil do not swear by God . . . if you kiss the cross 
to make an oath to your brother, or to anyone else, probe well your heart to 
see if you are prepared to keep your oath, then kiss it and beware lest you lose 
your soul by failing to keep your oath. Be not proud in your heart or thought, 


but say, ‘ We are mortal, to-day we live, to-morrow we are in the tomb.’ . . . Do 
not hide your treasure in the ground : to do so isa great sin. . . . Avoid lying, 
drunkenness and debauchery, for these destroy body and soul. . . . Visit the 


sick, escort the dead, for we are all mortal. Do not pass in front of a man 
without saluting him and giving him a good word. Love your wives, but do 
not let them have power over you. Finally, that which is above all, have the 
fear of God. . . . Idleness is the mother of all the vices. . . . Let not the sun 
find you in bed . . . as soon as you see the sun rise, praise God and say with 
joy, ‘Open my eyes, Lord Jesus, Who hast given me Thy beautiful light.’* 


The author of this testament did not regard a somewhat 
fierce treatment of his enemies as inconsistent with the 
due performance of his religious duties, as he continues : 


I have made eighty-three campaigns. . . . I have set free the chief princes 
of the Polovtsi . . . and a hundred others. And other princes whom God has 
delivered alive into my power . . . I massacred them and threw them into 


the river Slavlia. . . . I have killed up to this time two hundred important 
prisoners.? 


The character of Vladimir II was a strange mixture of 
devotion and of barbarism, but nevertheless it compares 
favourably with that of many of his predecessors, and 
at least some of his contemporaries in other countries. The 
religion which he professed was a real factor in the making 
of the man, and his ideals of conduct and actions would 
have been much worse than they were had the uplifting 

1 Chronique de Nestor, pp. 243-57. 2 Ibid. 
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and restraining influence of his imperfect Christianity been 
absent. 

The monastery (lavra) of Petchersky at Kiev, of which 
the Chronicler Nestor eventually became an inmate, was 
founded in 1010 by a hermit named Antony, who, after 
spending some time in the Greek monastery on Mount 
Athos, took up his abode in a cavern near Kiev. He was 
presently joined by twelve monks who began by digging 
out a subterranean church and subterranean cells for their 
accommodation." When their number still further in- 
creased they built a large church to serve the monastery 
of which Vaarlam and Theodosius became the first abbots, 
Antony having refused to accept the honour. A few years 
later the Emperor Yaroslav founded two other monasteries 
at Kiev, one for men called after his own angel S. George 
and one for women which was called after S. Irene, the angel 
of his consort.* The Chronicler, referring to the founda- 
tion of the Petchersky monastery, writes : 

Many monasteries have been founded by princes and nobles and by wealth, 
but they are not such as those which have been founded by tears and fasting 
and prayer and vigil. Antony had neither gold nor silver, but he procured all 
by prayer and fasting.® 
This monastery became a centre of religious life and of 
religious training from which went forth many mission- 
aries to the heathen as well as the founders of the many 
other monasteries which began to spread over northern 
Russia. Thus Mouravieff writes : 

The names of Antony and Theodosius began to be invoked in prayer from 


the time of the reign of Sviatopolk as . . . the fathers of all who lived a life of 
religious retirement in our country, for the lavra shot its roots deep into the soil 





1 Lavra, which is applied to monasteries of the first rank, is equivalent to caves. 
This famous monastery was destroyed in 1096 by Doniak, the Khan of the Polovtsi, 
and again by the Tartars in 1240, and was burnt down in 1718. It was again rebuilt 
and reconsecrated in 1729. See Karamsin, ii. pp. 109-11 ; Mouravieff, pp. 22 ff., 361. 

2* His angel’ or ‘ her angel’ is the customary phrase in the Russian language to 
designate the patron saint after whom anyone isnamed. At the same time the Russians 
have also the belief that an angel, properly so called, is set over every baptized person 
in the Church, whom they call the guardian angel, without confounding him with 
the angel or saint from whom they have their Christian name. Mouravieff, p. 361. 
> Chronique de Nestor, p. 135. 
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of Russia. It gave its monks to the Church. . . . Some of them preached the 
name of Christ to the heathen and died the death of martyrs, as Gerasimus, 
the first illuminator of the savage Vess in the northern quarters, as Kouksha 
and Pimen who suffered for the word of God on the banks of the Oka while 
engaged in the conversion of the Viatichi. Others, whose names are too 
many to be reckoned . . . supplied examples in their seclusion of the practice 
of all the virtues.? 

Until the latter part of the twelfth century the Russian 
nation was more or less confined to the basins of the rivers 
Dnieper and Volga. Outside these districts Christianity 
made comparatively little progress and at the time of the 
Mongol invasion large tracts of southern Russia were still 
unevangelized. At this time many of the monks who 
escaped being massacred by the Tartars directed their 
steps towards the north, and during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries a large number of missionary mon- 
asteries were founded in the northern districts, more par- 
ticularly amongst the Finnish tribes which bordered on 
Russia. 

By the beginning of the thirteenth century when the 
Tartar Mongols, who were to dominate Russia for two 
centuries, first began their invasions, the greater part of 
Russia had become nominally Christian. The great battle 
which was fought at Kalka in 1224 checked their invasion 
for the moment, but twelve years later they returned and 
overran the greater part of the country, razing the chief 
towns, including Kiev, and destroying the Christian churches. 
How ruthlessly the Mongols massacred the inhabitants of 
the countries which they conquered may be gathered 
from the statement of Sir H. Howorth in his history of 
the Mongols that between the years 1211 and 1223, 
* 18,470,000 beings perished in China and Tangut alone at 
the hands of Jengis and his followers.’ To quote the 
words of another writer: ‘In Asia and Eastern Europe 
scarcely a dog might bark without Mongol leave, from the 
borders of Poland and the coast of Cilicia to the Amur 
and the Yellow Sea.’ * 


1 Mouravieff, p. 25. 2 The Book of Marco Polo, by Colonel Yule. 
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Kluchevsky writes: ‘ For a long period after 1240 the 
provinces of ancient Rus, once so thickly peopled, remained 
in a state of desolation. A Roman Catholic missionary 
named Plano Carpini, who traversed Kievan Rus in 1246, on 
his way from Poland to the Volya to preach the Gospel to 
the Tartars, has recorded in his memoirs that although the 
road between Vladimir in Volhynia and Kiev was beset with 
perils, owing to the frequency with which the Lithuanians 
raided that region, he met with no obstacle at the hands 
of Russians, for the very good reason that few of them were 
left alive in the country after the raids and massacres of 
the Tartars. Throughout the whole of his journey across 
the ancient provinces of Kiev and Periaslavl he saw count- 
less bones and skulls lying by the wayside, or scattered over 
the neighbouring fields, while in Kiev itself—once a populous 
and spacious city—he counted only 200 houses, each of 
which sheltered but a few sorry inmates.’ Many Russians 
died as martyrs rather than renounce their Christian 
profession; but as time passed religious persecution 
ceased, and the Christian churches were gradually rebuilt.? 
Usbek Khan,* who became the head of the Tartars in 1313, 
and who lived at Karakorum in Central Asia, became a 
Mohammedan and many of the Tartars followed his 
example. 

During the two centuries which followed the time of 
Vladimir, monks played a foremost part in spreading a 
knowledge of Christianity amongst the peoples of Russia 
and specially amongst the Finnish tribes which inhabited 
the greater part of Northern Russia. Settling amongst 
these nomad peoples, sometimes only two or three at a 
time, they lived at first in huts or cabins, and, having won 
the confidence of those with whom they eame in contact, 


1 History of Russia, p. 195. 

2 On the top of every Russian church in every town which was under the Tartar 
yoke the Cross is planted on a Crescent. Cf. Lectures on History of the Eastern Churches, 
by Stanley, p. 324. 

’ For an account of Christian embassies sent to the Great Khan by the Pope in 
1245 and by Louis IX of France in 1253, see Huc, i. pp. 163 ff. 
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and whilst endeavouring to impart Christian teaching, 
they taught them also how to clear the forest, to cultivate 
the ground, to build houses and to fish. In course of time 
the huts inhabited by the missionaries developed into a 
monastery and the settlements became towns. It was to 
the labours of the missionary monks that the incorpora- 
tion of these Finnish tribes as an integral part of the 
Russian state was chiefly due. 

These monasteries received a large access of numbers in 
the thirteenth century when the incursions of the Mongols 
and the wholesale destruction of churches and monasteries 
in the south caused many to seek refuge in the north. 

In 1815 was born a man whose life and work have 
left a lasting impression upon the development of religion 
in Russia. Sergius, who was born at Rostoff, when still 
a young man left his home and lived first of all with his 
brother and afterwards alone, amongst the wild beasts in 
the thick forest about forty-three miles north-east of Moscow. 
His holy life soon attracted to him disciples, and with their 
aid he built a little wooden church dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity (Troitskaia). The monastery which arose on the 
same site became the largest and most influential in Russia 
and from it went forth thousands of monks and ascetics 
to labour both in the central and southern parts of Russia 
and amongst the tribes of the north. Before his death in 
1892 the name of Sergius was known and revered all over 
Russia, and princes and bishops sought from him advice 
and help.’ 

Amongst the list of monasteries which deserve special 
mention in view of the missionary work which they accom- 
plished are the monastery of the Assumption on the shores 

1‘This monastery continues to be the richest and most celebrated of all the 
religious houses in Russia. It is said to have possessed at one time 106,000 male 
peasants or serfs with the land to which they were attached. It withstood the 
attacks of a Polish army of 30,000 men for sixteen months. It is surrounded by 
a wall 1500 yards in length and flanked by eight towers. All the moveable 


treasures of Moscow were placed here for security during the invasion of the French 
in 1812.’ Note by R. W. Blackmore in his translation of Mouravieff’s History, 


P- 377: 
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of Lake Onega, founded for the prosecution of missionary 
work amongst the Lopars (Laplanders): one on an island 
in the Kubensky Lake, the monks of which strove to 
evangelize the savage tribes of Tchudes (Finns): the 
Solovetsky monastery on an island in the White Sea, the 
monks of which laboured amongst the inhabitants along 
the coast, and one on Lake Ladoga which was a centre 
of missionary work amongst the Carelians.? 

Another great missionary, who was for a time a con- 
temporary of Sergius, was Stephen, by whose labours the 
Ziranes who inhabited the district of Great Perm in the 
south-east of Russia were won to the Christian faith. As 
a youth he entered a monastery at Rostoff and for thirteen 
years he occupied himself with the study of the Greek 
language and literature. He then went alone to live and 
preach in the woods of Perm, and having been ordained 
priest in 1878 he built a church on the river Viuma which 
served as a centre of his missionary work. The language 
of the Ziranes which he had known from his boyhood was 
reduced by him to writing after he had himself composed 
an alphabet for the purpose. He translated parts of the 
Bible and of the liturgy into the Zirane language and 
the services in his church were conducted by him in the 
language of the people. After his consecration as a bishop 
in 1883 he established many churches and schools through- 
out the province of Perm and ordained some of the students 
who had been educated in his schools as priests. He died 
at Moscow in 1401. 

Missionary work was carried on with a considerable 
amount of success by S. Jiri (Gurius), the first bishop of 
Kazan (1555-64), which lies about half-way between 
Moscow and the Ural mountains.* One of his fellow- 


1In the Travels of Macarius, written in the middle of the fifteenth century, an 
account is given of a cannibal tribe of dog-faced people who lived 150 versts north 
of Archangel, 1700 of whom are said to have paid a visit to Moscow (vol. i. pp. 417-21). 

2 In 1227 Yaroslav sent missionaries to Carelia, with the result that the majority 
of the inhabitants were baptized. Karamsin, iii. p. 298. 

3 Kazan was conquered and incorporated with Russia in 1552 by Ivan the Terrible. 
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workers, Varsonophius, had been a captive with the Tartars 
in the Crimea, and having learnt their language and their 
customs was able to appeal to the Tartars of Kazan. As 
the result of their labours and of those of Bishop Germanus 
(d. 1569) Christian communities were established in the 
towns, but the inhabitants of the villages remained as 
heathen or Mohammedans until the nineteenth century 
and many are still Mohammedans. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries great 
pressure was brought to bear upon the heathen Tartars 
by the Russian government and 100,000 of them were 
practically forced to accept baptism. Although churches 
were built and clergy were stationed amongst them, they 
and their descendants remained as baptized heathen. 
The Mohammedan Tartars, however, continued to con- 
stitute the majority of the population. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century public attention was drawn to 
Kazan by the news that tens of thousands of the descendants 
of those who had been forcibly baptized were abandoning 
the profession of Christianity and were embracing Islam. 
At this time there was living in Kazan a man named Nicholai 
Ivanovitch Ilminsky, who in 1846 became lecturer in Tartar 
and Arabic in the ecclesiastical academy of Kazan which 
had been founded in 1842. In 1847 he undertook the 
task of translating the Bible and the service books into 
a language which the Tartars could understand,’ and in 
order to prepare himself for the work of a translator he 
went and lived amongst the Tartars in the villages, sharing 
their life and endeavouring to understand their language 
and their thoughts. In one village full of baptized Tartars, 
in answer to his inquiry addressed to a chance companion 
‘Who is living here ?’ he received the answer, ‘ Tartars, 
only they are baptized.’ ‘ What kind are they? Ortho- 
dox ?’ he asked. ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘simply Tartars 
who have no religion at all.’ Travelling from village to 


1 Early in the nineteenth century the British and Foreign Bible Society had issued 
the Bible in Tartar, but the language employed failed to be understood by the Tartars. 
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village he gained the hearts of the Tartars ‘ by his mild- 
ness, cheerful affability and quickness of perception,’ and 
came back to report that ‘to have any chance of influ- 
encing the baptized Tartars to become Christians in 
reality and not only if name, one must offer them in their 
vernacular language the Holy Scripture, the service and the 
preaching.’* In 1851 he started for the East with the 
intention of studying Arabic and Arabic literature in order 
that he might better understand and appeal to the Tartar 
Moslems, and with this object in view he lived for more than 
two years in Egypt and Palestine, returning in 1854 to 
Kazan. He spent several years in endeavouring to produce 
translations into what might be called literary Tartar, but 
became at length convinced that the only language in which 
translations would appeal to the inhabitants of the villages 
was the colloquial which they themselves spoke. In 1858 
a misunderstanding arose with the new Archbishop of 
Kazan, who failed to appreciate Ilminsky’s work, and the 
latter, having been accused of showing too much sympathy 
for the Moslems, was forced to leave Kazan. After spending 
three years in studying the language of the Kirghises, many 
of whom were still idolaters, he returned to Kazan in 1862 
as professor of Arabic and of Tartar in the Kazan University, 
and remained there till his death in 1891. At Kazan he 
succeeded in establishing a central missionary school, the 
Tartar scholars trained in which went out throughout the 
province of Kazan and established a series of schools which 
did much for the evangelization of the districts in which 
they were situated. One of his chief helpers was a man 
named Vassili Timofeiey whom Ilminsky found employed 
as a water carrier, but who under his influence and teaching 
eventually became ‘ a veritable apostle among the baptized 
Tartars.’ Professor Yakovlev writes : 


In the summer of 1864 Timofeiev went to the villages of the baptized 
Tartars and preached to them the Gospel and read to them the newly- 





1 See article by Alexey Yakovlev, professor of Russian History in Moscow University. 
The East and The West, vol. xi. pp. 260 ff. 
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prepared translations of the Old Testament, and behold! people who ten years 
before avoided all religious conversations and turned aside with the utmost 
mistrust at every attempt to approach them, now gathered in crowds to 
listen to the reading in their vernacular language. . . . Timofeiev banded 
them in choirs to sing Christian hymns, and this improvised singing made 
a wonderful impression on them. The movement took on like fire in 
drought.! 


The Kazan Translation Committee, of which Ilminsky was 
for long the leading member, has published translations 
in at least twenty languages which are spoken either in 
European Russia or in Siberia.*» Large numbers of clergy 
who have been trained at Kazan are now working as 
missionaries far beyond the limits of this province.* The 
principle which underlies the ‘ Ilminsky system’ is to appeal 
to the people whom it is desired to evangelize by books 
written in their own dialects, and the adoption of this 
principle for which he did so much to gain acceptance 
has rendered the work done by Ilminsky of lasting im- 
portance. He died (1891) mourned by many thousands in 
two continents, and to-day ‘in many a humble priest’s or 
schoolmaster’s house one may find a lithograph representing 
the beautiful features of the grand old man, an emblem of 
his soul and name, being a bond between millions of his 
followers, as his heart and mind were a connecting link of 
the cause during his life.’ ¢ 


1 The East and The West, vol. xi. p. 267. 

2‘ The Holy Scriptures and other books have been translated by Ilminsky and his 
followers into Tartar (about 70 works printed) ; Tshuvash (about 260 works) ; Tshere- 
miss (about 80 works) ; lesser figures for Kirghis, Bashkir, Mordva, Votiak, Kalmuk 
and some ten other languages.’ See The East and The West, vol. xi. p. 268 . 

3 By 1895 the ex-scholars of this school included 65 Tartar priests and 150 teachers 
in charge of schools, of which 60 were in the government of Kazan. 

‘Id. p. 269. For a description of the missionary work which is now being carried 
on in Kazan see a pamphlet entitled The Russian and English Churches, by W. J. Birk- 
beck, pp. 27 ff. Mr Birkbeck, in company with Father Vassili Timofeiev, visited a 
number of Tartar villages in the province of Kazan. Referring to one of these he writes : 
* A few years ago, except about 40 Russians, there was not a Christian in the village, 
but a rich merchant in Kazan had built a church and schools, and when I was there, 
there were 92 pupils in the school and 350 adult Tartars had made their Easter Com- 
munion. . . . I never saw, even in Russia, a more devout congregation, and it is quite 
difficult to realize that 30 years ago there was not a Christian in the village ’’ (Address 
to a Meeting of the Eastern Church Association, 1895). 
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Moslems are to be found to-day in almost every part 
of the Russian Empire. In European Russia they con- 
stitute a majority of the population of seven provinces, 
viz. Ufa, Kars, Tersk, Elisavetpol, Uralsk, Daghestan 
and Baku. The chief centres of Moslem life in Russia 
are Kazan, Orenburg, Ufa and Troizk. ‘ Here most of 
them use the Russian language and they are among the 
most civilized Moslems not only of Russia but of the world.’ ? 
Prior to the war the Russian Empire contained 20,000,000 
Moslems, of whom 3,500,000 are found in European Russia. 
They form nearly twelve per cent of the entire population 
of the Russian Empire, and are represented in the Duma.? 
During the last decade about 50,000 members of the Ortho- 
dox Church have reverted to Islam.* There is an Orthodox 
Missionary Society for the promotion of work amongst 
Moslems with its headquarters in Moscow. Its annual 
expenditure is about £32,000 and it supports missions to 
Moslems at Orenburg in European Russia, also at Altai, 
Omsk and Tobolsk. 

In comparing the story of the introduction of Christianity 
into Russia with that of its introduction into other European 
countries it is pleasing to note that, although a measure 
of compulsion was used by Vladimir to compel his people to 
be baptized and afterwards to receive Christian instruc- 
tion, no one was put to death for refusing to abandon 
paganism, and that since Russia as a whole became nomin- 
ally a Christian country, there has been an entire absence 
of the more violent forms of persecution directed against 
heretics and unbelievers. The tortures of the Inquisition 
and the cruelties practised on those accused of sorcery, 
which disgraced a large portion of the rest of Christendom, 
have been unknown in Russia. It is true that Karamsin, 
the Russian historian, refers to the burning of four sorcerers 


1 Mohammed or Christ, by S. M. Zwemer, p. 77. 

*? The great majority of Russian Moslems belong to the Sunnite sect ; the only 
exception is in the Caucasus, where there are a considerable number of Shiahs. Jd. 
3 Id. p. 83. 
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at Novgorod in 1227, but he describes this as a lamentable 
error of superstition and says that it was done without the 
knowledge or approval of bishop or clergy.’ 

In conclusion, a brief reference should be made to the 
missionary work that is being carried on amongst the 
largest section of Russia’s non-Christian population, viz. 
the Jews. Russia contains nearly half the Jewish popula- 
tion of the world,? but until within the last few months 
the Jewish Pale, in which alone their right to live was 
legally recognized, did not extend beyond the sixteen 
western provinces. The earliest mission to the Jews was 
started by the Orthodox Church in 1817 with the express 
approval of Alexander I, and the first missionary, S. C. 
Moritz, himself a converted Jew, baptized many of his 
co-religionists. In 1821 the London Jews’ Society started 
work in Poland: their work was interrupted for twenty 
years as a result of the Crimean war, but was afterward 
restarted. The Lutheran Church in Poland and in Livonia 
has also carried on a limited work amongst Jews, and the 
Mildmay Mission has opened book depots in Poland by 
means of which their colporteurs have been brought into 
touch with many Jews. During the nineteenth century 
69,400 Jews were admitted by baptism as members of the 
Orthodox Church, but with comparatively few exceptions, 
these conversions were due to political pressure. During 
the same period the representatives of the London Jews’ 
Society baptized 796 Jews in Warsaw. One result of the 
persecution to which the Jews have been exposed in Russia, 
and of their limitation to the Jewish Pale, has been to 
create within them an ardent desire to repossess their former 
land. It may well be that, as Zangwill has suggested, 
Pale may prove to be Providence’s way of spelling for them 
Palestine. 

1 Karamsin, iii. p. 298. 


2 According to the Jewish Year Book for 1911 the total number of Jews was 
11,861,386, of whom 5,215,805 were living in Russia. 


CHARLES H. ROBINSON 

















THE HOME BASE OF MISSIONS IN 
NORWAY 


By LARS DAHLE, R.Sr.0.0. 


THE Norwegian Missionary Society, whose work alone is 
dealt with in this article,, was founded at Stavanger in 
the year 1842. Before that time very little had been 
done in Norway for missions. There were sixty-five local 
associations, chiefly in the western part of the country, 
collecting money for foreign work, but they had not joined 
so as to form a society, and they sent their small con- 
tributions to German missionary societies (Leipzig and 
the Moravians). Representatives from these associations 
combined to found the Norwegian Missionary Society, 
after the foundation of which interest in mission work 
developed, though rather slowly in the beginning. 

A small missionary college was founded in 1843, and 
the same year the first missionary was sent out to Natal 
to take up missionary work in Zululand. But that proved 
a very hard task. It took him seven years before he was 
permitted to enter Zululand and seven more before he 
could baptize the first Zulu convert. The progress was 
even after that for many years a very slow one, but 
it has improved gradually. In 1914 nearly 1000 were 
baptized. 

In 1866 our society began missionary work in Mada- 
gascar, where the progress has been much more rapid, 
especially since 1882; and every year has shown an addi- 
tion of 5000-8000 baptized. The French occupation of the 


1 There are in Norway also three other societies, much smaller and younger: the 
Schreuder Mission, the Santal Mission and the Norwegian Lutheran China Mission 
Association. Their work at the home base is like that of the Norwegian Missionary 


Society and they are working towards a similar organization. | 
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island caused our mission some difficulty ; but of late we 
have had comparatively little reason to complain. 

In 1902 our society commenced mission work in Hunan, 
China. Here also we have had fair success and less opposi- 
tion than we expected. The total number of those baptized 
in our three fields from the commencement of our work 
is about 155,000. 

Now I turn to our home base. 


ORGANIZATION AND RELATIONSHIPS 


I believe the most characteristic feature in our society 
is its entirely democratic organization. In this respect 
I think it scarcely has a parallel amongst missionary 
societies. 

1. The local associations are the basis of the whole 
organization. Of these we have about 1000 general 
associations and about 4000 associations of women. By 
far the greatest part of the contributions to our missions 
are raised by these associations, which are spread over the 
whole country. 

The general associations include men and women, 
and gather their funds by putting money into their boxes 
at their monthly meetings, which as a rule take place on 
Sunday evenings. The women’s associations are also held 
monthly, but not on Sundays, as they are working meetings 
at which all kinds of women’s industrial work (needle- 
work, knitting, embroidering, etc.) is produced ; in addition 
to this they also give contributions in money. Once a 
year they have a bazaar, where they dispose of their work 
partly by sale and partly by raffling for the benefit of the 
mission. These bazaars are, as a rule, held in the evenings 
and last from two to six days or even more in the larger 
cities. At the close of such evening meetings there is 
always a devotional hour. I think it is not too much to 
say that at least one-half of the whole income of our society 
is the result of the work of these women’s associations. 
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All the associations have their governing committees of 
from three to five members, whose business it is to keep 
things going, arrange the meetings and send in the money. 
There are also some working associations of men, meeting 
once a month for some hours to manufacture things to be 
sold for the benefit of the mission; but they are com- 
paratively few. Of late there have also been formed 
young people’s missionary associations, on much the same 
lines as the ordinary general associations, and they have 
been doing good work. They find the work more charming 
when people of the same age can go together. 

These various local associations of course vary a good 
deal as to their size. Some consist of very few members, 
others are pretty numerous. I know of one in a country 
district in the west numbering about 1000 members. Here 
I think nearly all the adult members of the congregation 
had joined. But that was quite an exception. And the 
quality as well as the quantity shows great difference. 
Some associations are flourishing, others are doing fairly 
well, and some few are drooping. The most essential 
condition for their prosperity is, of course, spiritual life 
in the district ; but very much depends also on the energy 
of the leaders. 

I will give you just one instance of a very energetic 
leader. A country woman, burning with love to missionary 
work, had succeeded after hard labour in forming a women’s 
missionary association with monthly working meetings. 
But the members were very few and had little courage. 
It was not long before they began to drop off. At last 
they agreed that none of them would go any more to the 
meetings, and they wondered what the leader would do. 
The day for the next meeting came, but nobody appeared. 
What then? Did the leader give up in despair? Not 
a bit of it. She read a chapter in her Bible and prayed as 
was usual at the beginning of their meetings. Then she 
went on to work. Some days after, one of the others 
asked her: ‘ Was there really a meeting last Wednesday ? ’ 
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‘Yes.’ ‘How many were present?’ ‘Only two: Jesus 
and I, and we two spent a blessed time together.’ This 
answer stirred the questioner and had its effect on the 
other members too; the rumour of it spread in the whole 
district, and the women began to think that, after all, it 
might be worth while to take part in such a meeting. 
The old members returned little by little and many new 
ones joined. At present the association is large and 
flourishing. That shows what Christian earnestness com- 
bined with energy and determination can do. 

A serious defect in many of our associations is that they 
have not yet got a proper organization. 

2. The whole of Norway has been divided into twelve 
circles for missionary purposes. The local associations 
must join one of those circles. In all the circles there is 
an annual meeting to which they can send representatives. 
These meetings discuss questions bearing on missionary 
work within the circle, or such matters as are laid before 
them in a circular letter from the mission board. These 
meetings also serve devotional purposes, spread missionary 
knowledge, nourish missionary interest and kindle mission- 
ary fire. They also give missionary friends a very welcome 
opportunity of personal intercourse and acquaintance. 

Each such circle has a governing body of its own, con- 
sisting of nine members chosen by the annual meeting, 
three retire in turn each year and are not eligible again 
till a year has elapsed. The governing bodies of the circles 
are the advisors of the mission board and have to elect its 
members. They also have charge of the affairs of the 
circle and in particular appoint and superintend those 
who are to do the deputation work. Generally from ten 
to fifteen persons, mostly laymen, undertake this in each 
circle. It is not easy to find the right men for this work, 
or to arrange their routes in the best manner. 

8. Every third year we have our General Assembly 
(Generalforsamlingen) which is in fact the parliament of 
our society, the legislative and controlling body, with 
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absolute authority in all its affairs. It consists of repre- 
sentatives from the local associations. All the general 
associations can send one or more representatives as they 
like ; the associations of women do not send special repre- 
sentatives of their own, but join in the election of the 
general associations, where they are eligible as repre- 
sentatives as well as the men (since 1904; before that 
time men only were electors and eligible). According to 
these rules the General Assembly should be a very numerous 
body. But as a matter of fact it generally does not exceed 
five hundred members, because the distances are so great 
and the travelling expenses consequently considerable. 

The mission board has to give a report of the whole work 
during the triennium to this assembly and lay before it 
all their audited accounts and the protocols showing their 
administrative actions since the preceding General Assembly. 
If all is approved the discharge is given. The board has 
also to lay before this assembly all sorts of questions of 
special importance (e.g. proposed changes in the statutes 
of the society, the taking up work in new fields, etc.) to be 
discussed and decided. 

4. The ordinary administration of the society is con- 
ducted by a board of ten directors, of whom two are per- 
manent ex officio members (the secretary of the society 
and the principal of the mission college) and eight are 
chosen by the governing bodies of the twelve circles 
mentioned above. They are chosen for a period of four 
years, and consequently two retire every year. They 
cannot be re-elected until a year has passed. The object 
of this very wise rule is quietly to get rid of those too old 
for the position (or otherwise unfit) and to compel us con- 
stantly to try to find some good new men to be members 
of the board, the work of which involves a good deal as 
the meetings are held once and sometimes twice a week. 
The work is of course unpaid. The seat of the board is 
Stavanger where the society was founded. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch of the organization 
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of our society that it is built upon a very broad base, all 
the workers being also partakers in the administration and 
sharing the responsibility. This may tend towards making 
the administration somewhat intricate and heavy-working ; 
but it has nevertheless advantages. It keeps the board 
in constant touch with the missionary friends and makes 
them all feel their responsibility for the whole work. The 
importance of this is especially seen in a case of a great 
deficit. We then simply have to tell our constituency : 
‘ This is not our business as board, it is yours. You have 
voted for taking up the work in which the money is spent. 
Now you have to procure the necessary means for carrying 
it on.’ And we never make such an appeal in vain. The 
money is forthcoming. But it may take a year or more 
before the appeal has sunk into their hearts and produced 
the effect wanted. We Norwegians are rather slow. It is 
characteristic that one of our popular songs commences thus : 


Don’t complain that we tarry too much 
Surely we come—but our manner is such, 


5. Although the supporters of the Norwegian Missionary 
Society all belong to the established Norwegian Lutheran 
Church the society is quite independent of the church 
authorities. But the mutual relation is a very friendly 
one. The society is allowed to make use of the churches 
for its missionary meetings and to collect money for the 
mission in them. And the ecclesiastical department of 
the government willingly gives permission to the bishops 
of the church to ordain the missionaries of the society, 
whether these are candidates from the university or from 
the mission college. 

Formerly there was some friction between the estab- 
lished Church and such free organizations as the missionary 
societies, but that has ceased gradually. At present the 
ordinary ministers of the congregations gladly accept the 
missionaries at home on furlough as their co-workers, 
offer them the pulpit of their church and allow them to 
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perform all ministerial functions, permission to do so 
having been given by the ecclesiastical department some 
years ago. Sometimes our missionaries are even called by 
one of our bishops to take the charge of a parish for some 
months, if the board finds that they can be spared, which, 
however, is seldom the case, as they are as a rule very 
much occupied by doing deputation work for our mission. 


METHODS OF RAISING FUNDS 


As mentioned above, the ordinary manner of getting 
the necessary funds for our mission is through the missionary 
associations of men and women and their bazaars. Then 
come the collections in the churches.' These take place 
ordinarily once or twice a year, and in addition there is 
generally a collection whenever one of our missionaries 
pays a visit to a church and preaches a missionary sermon. 
At our circle meetings every year, and at our General 
Assembly every three years, we have of course great collec- 
tions. Money is frequently sent by individuals to our 
treasurer or to the treasurers of the sub-committees. The 
amounts are generally small, but sometimes we may get 
some hundreds or even thousands of kroner. 

Some people think that the mission is getting rather 
too much money and grudge us this good luck. But we 
do not mind their complaints as it does us no harm but on 
the contrary makes our friends more eager in their work. 
Some years ago a newspaper published a fulminant article 
against the mission for drawing so much money out of 
poor Norway. A few days after that a farmer whom the 
said article had made quite indignant called on me, handed 
me a bundle of bank notes to the amount of Kr. 4000 for 
our mission, saying that this should be his protest against 
such writing. ‘ Why,’ I said to myself, ‘if such articles 
have so good effects for the benefit of our budget I 


1The money given is partly laid on the altar of the church and partly put into 
boxes at the door. 
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am almost tempted to wish our journalistic friend to go 
on!’ 

Money is rather scarce in Norway, especially in poor 
country districts. But in spite of this, means are always 
found for raising money where the interest in missionary 
work is strong, and I must confess I admire the inventive 
ingenuity of the people in detecting these means. Some 
grow flowers to be sold for that purpose. Others give the 
produce of some trees in their garden. Others again set 
aside some hens and sell the eggs and bring that money 
to the mission treasurer. People with a great family and 
little money often send their children to the forest to gather 
berries to get money for the mission. Fishermen set aside 
one of their nets for the mission, which then gets the value 
of the fish caught in it. 

In some country districts it is pretty common for a 
farmer to give a piece of untilled ground to the mission, 
others give the necessary manure, then some young men 
join to till it and plant something in it. The produce 
thereof is then sold at harvest time for the benefit of the 
mission. Such a piece of ground is generally called by the 
name of one of our missionary stations. 

A very favourite missionary gift in kind is the mission 
lamb. Where breeding of sheep is common, many who 
have interest in mission work give a lamb to the mission 
every winter and sell it the next autumn. In the summer 
such lambs are strolling about with a little iron collar 
stamped ‘ mission,’ reminding people in an innocent unob- 
trusive manner that there is such a thing which they ought 
to think of and support and pray for. 

Many have a missionary box in their house and drop 
some money into it every Saturday evening or occasionally. 
Shopkeepers often place such a box on the counter or at 
the entrance of their shop. In our society we have made 
thousands of such boxes of pasteboard which are sent gratis 
to all who ask for them. Some order a hundred at a time 
with the object of spreading them in their district. After 
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a certain time all the boxes of a district are brought to 
the treasurer at a missionary meeting and opened (i.e. cut 
into pieces). A considerable amount of money is gathered 
in this manner. 

The use of mission cards is another means of raising 
money. These cards are generally so formed that they 
contain fifty places for ten Gre each. Whenever ten Gre 
are given, a place is perforated. When all are pierced 
through you have got your five kroner. It is generally 
young people who receive such cards and go round to their 
friends to have them filled. A similar way of working 
is our penny books: a number of persons in a certain 
district enter their names in a little book, promising to 
give a penny a week, and then some boys and girls are 
sent round at the end of the week to gather the money. 

There are also a few men and women who give a con- 
siderable fixed annual contribution to the mission, or a 
certain percentage of their income. Sometimes also we 
receive gifts occasioned by special circumstances marked 
‘thanksgiving ’ or ‘ vow.’ Not seldom people give their 
jewellery—rings, watches, etc.—to the mission to be dis- 
posed of by raffling at a missionary bazaar or sold. 

It is often rather touching to hear how poor people are 
striving to earn some money for the mission. Here is an 
instance of it : A poor cottager in the far north used always 
to give something annually to the mission. But once he 
really had no money to give. What did he do? Did he 
give up in despair? No. He went into the forest and cut 
down a big tree from which he turned out some good 
chopping blocks. These he put into his boat, and then he 
rowed, quite alone, some ten miles to the place where he 
could sell them—and the mission got its money as usual. 

We get considerable sums by legacy, although seldom 
very great amounts. We once, however, got nearly a 
million kroner, which is certainly much for Norway, but 
it was quite exceptional. According to the general con- 
ditions attached to such legacies the principal cannot be 
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touched, only the interest being available for use. But 
nevertheless, they give us a good help in the long run. 

In conclusion, I would make the following remarks : 

(a) Hearing that we have about 5000 local missionary 
associations spread over the whole country, it would be 
natural to conclude that the whole population is taking 
part in missionary work. I am on the contrary inclined to 
think that what has been said of other countries may be 
said of Norway: nine-tenths of the missionary contribu- 
tions come from one-tenth of the population. 

(b) It is a weakness at the Norwegian home base that 
comparatively few rich people and those of higher social 
standing join us. There are, of course, exceptions, but 
broadly speaking this is the case. Our greatest business 
men are too materialistic and the men of higher official 
position seem to consider themselves above the level of 
Christian work. 

(c) There is a great difference between the eastern and 
the western part of our country with regard to mission 
work. Generally speaking the contributions per individual 
are about double in the western part as compared with 
the eastern. This is in keeping with the difference in 
religious life. In the west the churches are generally 
crowded at every service, when the preacher is not too 
mediocre ; in the east they are in many places sadly empty. 

(d) There is more religious life and more missionary 
interest out in the country districts than in the towns, 
and more in the smaller towns than in the larger ones. 

(e) The leading persons in missionary work are, gener- 
ally speaking, laymen. But the ministers of most churches 
also take part in the work and their wives are leaders of 
one or more women’s associations within the parish. 

(f) Missionary interest in Norway is, I hope, still on 
the increase. But there are certainly many distracting 
influences at work and modern infidelity is making itself 
more and more felt. 


L. DAHLE 














MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By R, E, DIFFENDORFER 


A FEW months ago the following letter was received at the 
office of the Missionary Education Movement. It came from 
the director of an institute for the training of Sunday School 
teachers in one of our large cities : 

‘You will note that the Training Institute is solely for 
the purpose of religious education. The question of arrang- 
ing to have missionary instruction included another year in 
the curriculum is for the Board of Managers and the Teacher 
Training and Graded Work Committee to decide.’ 

In the mind of this Sunday School worker, missionary 
education and religious education are thought of as two 
quite distinct processes. In general, this was the attitude 
of most religious workers ten years ago. It still remains the 
attitude of many, especially those who have not come under 
the influence of the more recent efforts to establish missionary 
education in the policies of the churches. This distinction 
between religious education and missionary education was 
so marked and so persistent as to make certain results in- 
evitable. Mission boards, both general and women’s, re- 
cognized more and more that the maintenance of their work 
depended upon a generation of Christian people in thorough 
sympathy with missionary work and with full conviction 
that its expanding needs must be met thoroughly and 
efficiently. For many years these boards had been reaching 
down into the local church for the purpose of organizing 
special groups for training in missionary interest and for 
added support. Mission bands, junior missionary societies, 


boys’ and girls’ clubs with a missionary purpose, and 
28 
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voluntary mission study circles were organized wherever 
there were sympathetic leaders to assume the responsibility. 
Then the mission boards began to see that these special 
organizations only reached a small proportion of the 
children and youth in the churches. The local Sunday 
School was the most permanent organization in the church 
dealing with boys and girls. Cases were rare where it did 
not include within its membership practically all the 
children and youth in the parish. It was natural, on this 
account, that the mission boards should desire to interest 
the Sunday School, as such, in their work. Many attempts 
were made to break into the Sunday School organization. 

The policies and the methods of ten years ago in 
missionary education arose out of this necessity. Missionary 
committees were organized in the Sunday School and special 
missionary Sundays were introduced into the calendar, on 
which days missionary programs and special missionary 
lessons were taught, sometimes by specially prepared 
teachers. The material used came from the mission boards, 
rarely if ever having the endorsement of the general Sunday 
School leaders, secretaries and editors. There was also the 
temptation to exploit the Sunday School for the purpose of 
raising money. Collecting devices of various sorts were 
offered for use and appeals were made to classes and schools 
for the support of special objects in mission fields. Many 
conferences were held to discuss missionary giving in the 
Sunday School and whether or not it would be right to take 
five minutes each Sunday or once a month, or substitute 
a missionary lesson for the review lesson once a quarter. 

On the other hand, it was natural that the Sunday 
School leaders, not being in touch with the pressing needs of 
the mission boards, should oppose and in some cases resent 
these attempts to break in upon their schedule with a new 
program of study, giving and service. These religious 
educators were providing Bible study in cycles of lessons 
known as the ‘ Uniform Lesson System.’ All the publica- 
tions dealt with the treatment of these lessons and all the 
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time of the local schools was spent upon their study and 
discussion. The funds collected in the local Sunday School 
in the regular offering were used largely for the purchase of 
the lesson papers and supplies for the school. As a rule, 
children were not given any instruction or training in the 
habits of systematic giving, or in relating their gifts to the 
work of the local church in its community or to home and 
foreign missions. Sunday School teachers were trusting 
to a voluntary application by the pupils of the principles of 
the Bible to everyday life. They were hoping, also, that 
the pupils themselves would relate their Sunday School 
teaching to the needs for gifts of money and service. The 
regular machinery of religious education in the churches 
scarcely regarded missions as the main business of the 
church, and religious education made little or no attempt 
to create a generation of Christians who would so regard it. 

The effect of this situation upon the pupil in the Sunday 
School and upon his conception of missions was logical. 
He looked upon an interest in missions as something special or 
optional, or something in addition to his religious thought 
and life. This conception was heightened by the efforts 
to organize mission bands and other missionary groups. 
Children were asked in the Sunday School if they would join 
the mission band which was to meet sometime through the 
week. These appeals were zealous and, in many cases, 
convincing, but, after all, it was optional with the children. 
To them, it was something in addition to the regular 
requirements of religious education. The effect of this 
procedure throughout the churches can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Gradually, there appeared a group of religious leaders 
who saw that religious education was failing to meet the 
requirements. It was too academic. Functional psy- 
chology, as taught in our colleges and universities ; pedagogy 
based upon ‘learning by doing’; the principles of child 
development as revealed in child-study; the changing 
conceptions of the church and its work ; and a new emphasis 
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on social evangelism and social service were making it in- 
creasingly apparent that there must be some radical ad- 
justment in the aims, material and methods of religious 
education. 

This was the situation when, about ten years ago, the 
writer began an investigation of the relation of missionary 
education to religious education in general, and especially 
its place in the Sunday School. It was at once discovered 
that Sunday School and missionary leaders must be brought 
together for the purpose of mutual understanding and for 
the consideration of the questions indicated above. In the 
different denominations, sometimes with offices in the same 
buildings, these two sets of people did not know each other’s 
plans or aims. The larger interdenominational groups 
seldom held conferences or interchange of communications. 
One of the first duties, therefore, of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement in this field was to assemble the leaders for 
the study of this question in committees, institutes and 
summer conferences. 'The missionary leaders were able to 
convince the religious educators that religious education fails 
unless it produces a type of Christian character which will 
function normaily and naturally in all the contacts of life 
and support the main business of the Church in attempting 
to establish the kingdom of God on earth. On the other 
hand, the Sunday School leaders were able to show mis- 
sionary enthusiasts that they must accept the educational 
point of view with reference to their approach to children ; 
that missionary instruction must meet the needs of the 
children in their growing life, and that the Sunday School 
cannot be merely exploited for the purposes of raising 
money to meet an immediate demand. 

In the last decade in America, we are able to say that 
the following results have been achieved : 

(1) Religious leaders now generally recognize that mis- 
sionary education and religious education are not two 
separate problems, but that they are necessarily one and 
the same process. 
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(2) That Bible study, to be effective, must be related 
more and more to the everyday lives of boys and girls, and 
must furnish the principles on which the Kingdom is to be 
extended throughout the world. 

(3) That a knowledge of the expanding kingdom of 
God, the needs of people everywhere for the Gospel and 
the devotion and heroism of God’s messengers throughout 
the world is most necessary for the application of Bible 
truths to present-day problems. 

(4) There is now active co-operation in nearly every 
denomination between the Sunday School and missionary 
officials, for the purpose of putting into effect a new pro- 
gram of religious education in which interest in missions 
and their support shall become normally and regularly 
a part of the child’s religious training and shall reach all 
the children in the parish, and not merely a few who are 
asked to join a mission band. 

(5) When the new International Graded Lessons were 
in process of construction, these principles were recognized. 
There were inserted, in course, in the various grades, mis- 
sionary lessons correlated with other subjects. In many 
cases, these were not labelled ‘ missionary.’ For instance, 
in the junior lessons, when the stories of Paul, Peter, John, 
James and others were inserted under the title, ‘The Early 
Followers of our Lord,’ those concerning Livingstone, Paton, 
Morrison and others were grouped around the title ‘ The 
Later Followers of our Lord.’ 

(6) Giving has come to be considered as more than the 
process of collecting pennies in mite boxes and other devices, 
or the giving of an occasional offering by the members of 
the Sunday School. Educational giving now takes into 
account the principles of stewardship. The child is taught 
to support the local church and all its various enterprises, 
including home and foreign missions. 

In recent years, the emphasis on social evangelism and 
the social Gospel has had an effect upon the conception of 
missionary education, as it has more and more affected the 
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work of missions itself. If missions are to be considered an 
organized enterprise for the purpose of selecting individual 
missionaries and sending them to the needy places of the 
world, then missionary education must directly and con- 
structively train our boys and girls to support this enter- 
prise. It must also make an appeal to them to offer them- 
selves, after due meditation and prayer, for service in these 
fields. On the other hand, if we are to include in missions 
the process of christianizing all our social contacts in the 
community, in industry, in national life and in international 
relationships, then the scope, the aims, the methods and the 
material of missionary education will be greatly broadened. 
It is the writer’s feeling that we can never hope to establish 
the kingdom of God on earth by depending exclusively on 
special agents, however well-qualified, sent out by our 
churches in order that all the people may hear the Gospel. 
The world now finds itself in closer relationships than ever 
before. The peoples of the earth form a great family and 
are in normal contact in trade, national relationships, 
education, the pursuit of the arts, and in pleasure travel. 
The next generation, therefore, will face the problem of 
making effective in every relationship in life the implications 
of the gospel of Christ. If this be true, then the aims of 
‘missionary education for the present growing generation 
of children must be comparable with the task which they 
are expected to meet. Religious education, therefore, will 
more and more approximate to the conception which some 
of us have of missionary education. This much is certain— 
missionary education will be an essential part of all religious 
education. While continuing to emphasize the need for 
special workers and their support, we will also show the 
opportunity for christianizing all our social, industrial and 
international contacts. 

We have already learned that missionary education 
must be based upon the needs of the child. Just as we 
have come to see the inefficiency of attempting to teach 
the same Bible lesson to all ages of children, so we must 
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recognize that the growing life of the child presents different 
opportunities for Christian training in his relations to others. 
We must take into account all the social relations of the 
child, the expanding of his interests, and the enlarging 
horizon of his life and the increase of the complexity and 
outreach of his own social groupings. Our goal will be to 
make a missionary out of every Christian. In missionary 
education we will care more and more for the significance 
of friendliness, especially in our cosmopolitan communities ; 
for the strengthening and extension of sympathy; for 
training in unselfishness and the desire to render service ; 
for the spirit of co-operation, the working together of 
all Christians for the common good and for the sake of 
others ; for loyalty to the Kingdom and to Christ as our 
Master and Lord, the same Christ for all of whatever race 
or clime; and for a strong sense of justice and the desire 
to see righteousness established in the earth. 

Ideally, there would be no place for a missionary 
committee in the Sunday School. If all the officers and 
teachers themselves had been trained in accordance with 
the principles just mentioned, there would be no need for a 
special machinery to educate the church in its main busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, however, this is not the case. Until 
some generation produces a real missionary church, it will 
be necessary for those who are interested and trained to take 
charge of the educational work which will help to produce 
such a church. 

Let all Sunday Schools whose leaders feel that they have 
not attained the ideal organize strong missionary com- 
mittees. Let them be regularly appointed or elected, and 
let them be efficient and capable in educational matters 
and sanely missionary. 

Even though this committee may be considered a special 
agency, there are a few general suggestions, implications 
of the above point of view, which will help us to regard its 
work as essential and not optional. 

(a) The appointment of the committee and the plans 
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for work need not be heralded through the school as a pro- 
vision of the authorities for making the school more mis- 
sionary. There is some doubt as to whether the boys and 
girls need know anything about the committee at all. 

(6) On the other hand, the school officers and teachers 
should plan that the work of the committee may find ex- 
pression in the regular and normal life of the school. 

(c) The committee, itself, will not attempt to do the 
work of missionary education in the school, but will en- 
deavour to interest, arouse and help each officer and teacher 
to incorporate missionary teaching and activity into his own 
endeavour. The committee, once appointed, should stand 
aside, as it were, and take stock of the regular machinery 
of the school through which it may seek to accomplish 
its ends. Rather than add a new department to the 
organization of the school, it should seek to influence the 
teachers and officers. Thus, the missionary committee 
will be at the back of the regular organization of the school ; 
and all its methods, material, activities, and service will 
come before the pupils as regular and necessary parts of 
their religious training. 

(d) Not all the officers and teachers will respond with 
offers of co-operation. Whenever any of these fail, the 
committee should attempt to arouse their interest and win 
their support. It might also seek a direct contact with 
the school from the platform and in classes. 

Summing up these paragraphs, it may be said that the 
purpose of the missionary committee in a Sunday School is 
to seek to naturalize the missionary spirit and the work 
of missions in the lives of the members. 

By taking a broad view of the educational possibilities 
in a Sunday School, the missionary committee will find that 
it can attain its aims through the training in worship; the 
development of a missionary atmosphere through environ- 
ment and special occasions; through class instruction, 
where pupils may obtain a knowledge of the history, the 
manners and customs and religious aspirations of non- 
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Christian peoples, the motives, methods of work, successes 
and failures of missionaries and the transformations in the 
lives of new converts; home reading with class reports ; 
and an adequate system of giving, including instruction in 
the principles of stewardship and the right attitude toward 
all talents and goods, showing pupils what money is for— 
that it is a means to an end and not an end in itself. There 
will be special emphasis on the doing of personal service 
and also the organization and co-operation of different 
groups and churches for social service. 

Worship in a Sunday School usually consists of music, 
singing, giving, prayer, reading of the Scripture and 
meditation. By carefully planning this service such feel- 
ings and religious attitudes as goodwill, courage and faith, 
loyalty, the sense of brotherhood and sympathy may be 
aroused in the pupils. 

A missionary atmosphere may be created in the school 
and much enthusiasm aroused by observing with appro- 
priate exercises days and dates which have been of unusual 
significance in the spread of the Kingdom throughout the 
world. These may be historical, epoch-making days, 
birthdays or memorial days. The pictures of great mis- 
sionaries, both of the past and the present, and copies of 
great public documents, may be framed and hung with 
appropriate ceremonies on the walls of parish houses, 
class-rooms and Sunday School rooms. The visits of 
missionaries and missionary officials should be utilized to 
bring the children into intimate contact with those who 
are doing real service. These visits may be made on the 
occasion of a demonstration or an exhibit or some other 
form of arousing popular enthusiasm. We commend, also, 
the erection of commemorative monuments, tablets and 
statues, and the dedication of historical places with ap- 
propriate exercises. Good literature for reading must be 
provided, story-books and papers for homes and libraries 
containing accounts of our missionary pioneers and present- 
day heroes. Missionary programs will consist largely of 
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story-telling, in which the heroism, devotion and achieve- 
ment of missionaries and the supporters of missions are 
recounted. 

In the United States we are making wide use of the 
Christian flag as the symbol of Christianity. It is becoming 
known as ‘the banner of the Prince of Peace’ and stands 
for no creed or denomination. It contains no symbol of 
warfare. The ground is white, representing peace and 
purity. In the upper corner is a blue field, the colour of 
the unclouded sky, the symbol of fidelity and truth. Its 
chief device, the cross of red, is the emblem of Christian 
sacrifice. The Christian patriot pledges fidelity to the 
kingdom of God when he salutes this flag: ‘I pledge 
allegiance to my flag, and to the Saviour for whose Kingdom 
it stands, one brotherhood, uniting all mankind in service 
and love.’ 

In the general exercises of the Sunday School, if ten or 
fifteen minutes can be utilized, there may be book reviews, 
reports on missionary current events, mission-study circle 
reports, accounts of service and giving by classes and de- 
partments, and simple demonstrations of missionary life 
and work. Through the week there may be missionary 
musicals, making use of native melodies and Christian 
hymns translated into foreign tongues, the games of foreign 
children may be played, and educational dramatics may be 
utilized. There may also be costume parties, lantern slide 
exhibitions and more elaborate demonstrations. 

For an adequate policy of giving, there may be a two- 
fold budget for the church, which should include all the 
benevolent gifts and local current expenses of all the organ- 
izations in the parish. The amount of money needed for 
the expenses of the Sunday School may be included in 
this budget. The amount reasonably expected from the 
Sunday School for church expenses and for benevolences 
should be taken into account in these items. This budget 
should be made up of all the items of benevolence of all 
organizations of the church, such as the congregation, the 
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Sunday School, women’s societies, men’s organizations and 
societies of young people. 

The double-pocket envelope is the best collecting device 
for such a policy of giving. It should be printed with the 
items of the budget for both current expenses and ben- 
evolent gifts. Envelopes should be provided for every 
person in the parish, old and young. The simultaneous 
‘every-member canvass’ should then be instituted and an 
effort be made to reach the entire parish in a short time. 
Pledges on a weekly basis for both local expenses and 
benevolences should be secured from all. 

The weekly payments may be made by the children in 
Sunday School or at the church service of public worship, 
but preferably at the latter. From such a giving policy 
might not the following results be expected ? 

(i.) Would there not develop a consciousness of the unity, 
dignity and worth of the local church? The Sunday School 
would then have a real chance to teach such an idea and 
create such a consciousness. 

(ii.) In many churches the Sunday School, on account of 
long-standing separate financing, is now considered by 
many in the church as a separate institution. May we not 
expect it gradually to come to be looked upon as the church 
in its educational capacity ? 

(iii.) Sunday School pupils would develop in their 
maturing days a sense of responsibility for the church and 
all it stands for. Loyalty to the church is a bigger and 
better thing than loyalty to a Sunday School, however 
efficient and independent financially the latter may be. 

(iv.) The policy would not destroy, but rather help the 
necessary support of the various church boards and ben- 
evolent societies. The idea of giving which expresses 
itself in a ‘parish abroad’ or ‘station plan’ could be 
continued and very much strengthened by this scheme of 
one budget for the whole church. 

A few suggestions regarding missionary instruction for 
the different ages of the pupils may help some who are 
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endeavouring to plan a curriculum of study and service 
for the Sunday School. Missionary instruction needs no 
special pedagogy. In fact, the teaching of it, as far as 
method is concerned, is similar to that of secular history. 
Missions, from one standpoint, are church history. The 
best methods for the different ages are sometimes discovered 
in the work of day-schools. Every Sunday School teacher 
would do well to acquaint himself with the text-books, the 
teaching methods and activities in the day-school attended 
by the pupils of his class. It is the content and the point 
of view of the instruction which is of most importance. It 
is this, also, which is most difficult to impart to teachers. 

For children under nine years of age, stories of the child 
life of the world is the key to their missionary instruction. 
A big family of world children with one heavenly Father is 
the important theme. The stories may be illustrated by 
pictures and such objects as describe child life and make it 
attractive. The aim is to lay the foundation for world 
friendship. The service activities for children under nine 
are limited to the child’s world—the home, the neighbour- 
hood, the school and the church. The people with whom 
the child comes into contact are parents, friends in the 
neighbourhood, relatives, playmates, teachers, and the 
servants of the public good—such as policemen, letter 
carriers, firemen, health officers and that large circle of 
shopkeepers who provide our food and clothing. This is 
the child’s world. Beyond this he knows little or cares 
little. Even if he learns of other people who live in other 
cities or other parts of the country or of other countries, they 
become real to him only as he takes them into his world. 
The child’s interest in his world is in activity, and he is con- 
trolled almost entirely by his instinctive feelings. 

Children may be taught to show gratitude, to help in 
the home, to show kindness to animals, to provide flowers 
for the sick, to help the poor and to share the good things of 
their lives with others. These objectives may seem remote 
from an interest in missions. On the other hand, it could 
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easily be shown that these human qualities are the char- 
acter foundations necessary for the most complete and 
mature Christian living. In the latter part of this period 
the teacher may gradually extend the child’s interest to 
God’s great family of children throughout the world 
through personal observation of foreign children in the 
community and through stories, pictures, objects, nursery 
rhymes, folklore and games. 

For boys and girls in the pre-adolescent period, the 
interest in stories continues, but the stories may be of 
different character. Adult experiences and heroic acts of 
the physical sort interest boys and girls of this age. The 
tales must be true and must concern big and wonderful 
deeds in order to excite the hero-worshipping junior. It is 
the memory period when the great names, places and 
events may be eagerly learned as foundation knowledge for 
future study and activity. The organization of the junior 
classes or department into a week-day mission band, study 
classes and societies is now possible and should be em- 
phasized. Two or three things come into the life of junior 
boys and girls which increase the range of missionary 
activity and service. The study of geography and history 
based on a new sense of space and time gives a real interest 
to the hitherto undiscovered worlds of the past and of the 
far away. Boys and girls also have a new interest in con- 
structing and collecting material things which makes it 
possible to offer them a much wider range of activity. The 
junior age is the time to emphasize the systematic giving of 
money, which will have value just in so far as the child 
realizes that the money is his own. On account of his new 
interest in the things that he possesses, times of self-denial 
are very appropriate. Sympathy arising out of great dis- 
asters frequently offers such opportunities. 

In adolescence, new life, physical, mental and spiritual, 
comes to the girl and boy.  Self-consciousness becomes 
clear and definite, self-feeling is marked and personality 
takes shape. Just as it is the crucial period of the develop- 
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ment of personal religion, so is it the time for the stamping 
of character with the missionary spirit and ideals. Mis- 
sionary education is now different from that of former 
years. Direct training of the missionary motive, the will 
to do and to believe and the desire for personal service should 
be considered. It is the gang age. Clubs and societies of 
all sorts are eagerly formed by the boys and girls. The 
study class and mission band or circle at this period attain 
their highest efficiency among children. The boys and 
girls desire an active part in the organization and conduct 
of their meetings. 

For material, it will be found that the short story or 
incident of the previous period will now give place to an 
extended and detailed account. Biography yields the 
best material for character study. Boys and girls of the 
early adolescent period nearly always have some personal 
ideal among their adult friends, teachers or parents. This 
tendency to hero worship is the missionary teacher’s oppor- 
tunity. A text-book and helps for the teacher may be used. 
Each pupil should be provided with a book and regular 
meetings should be scheduled. 

In planning the service activities for early adolescent 
boys and girls there is one new principle which should be 
realized by all teachers and parents. Activity and personal 
service will have value just in so far as they are a real ex- 
pression of the child’s own inner desire and purpose. The 
teacher may suggest, make the appeal or modify the pupils’ 
environment, but the pupils themselves should make the 
decision. Boys and girls may actually observe cases of 
need, discuss. what may be done and decide on the manner 
of performing the service. They should be permitted to 
decide the distribution of their offerings of money for 
Christian work. As far as possible, they should have 
some responsibility in the local church, such as the care of 
the younger children, volunteer choir service or acting as 
assistants to teachers and officers. In their organizations, 
they may assume places of responsibility and help to pro- 
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vide activities for those who are younger than themselves. 
The acts of service outlined for the Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls could be appropriately attached to the religious 
instruction in both home and Sunday School. 

Of all the periods of development young people offer the 
most unique opportunity to the missionary teacher. It is 
the time of life just before the tasks of manhood and woman- 
hood are assumed and the period when life work is usually 
decided. It is the most unselfish period of life, a fact well 
noted in the beginnings of love-making between the sexes. 
The romantic in literature has a keen interest. New social 
duties exclude other things, and there seems to be a falling 
away of interest in religious matters. Study circles and 
organizations suffer in attention and interest. Much personal 
work must be done to start study classes. If the curriculum 
is worth while from the young people’s standpoint, and 
if the leader is acceptable, there will be sufficient reward 
for holding a study circle. For study classes, such topics 
as questions of life work, the present-day problems of the 
Kingdom, sketches of the more romantic lives of missionaries 
and social problems of the community are suggested, and 
have been found most satisfactory. Other activities are 
missionary socials, musicals, dramatizations, tableaux, 
debates, reading circles, original essays and_ personal 
investigations. 

The social and altruistic feelings are now naturally 
active. The permanency of these fundamental impulses 
will depend upon their use in this period. The oppor- 
tunities for service will be limited only by the time and the 
ability of the young people to carry them out. There are 
one or two points of difference, however, between the kind 
of things which young men and women should be given 
to do and those provided for boys and girls. Young people 
may be asked to assume definite responsibility for work. 
The activities heretofore suggested should be continued, 
with the change of emphasis on minuteness of organization 
and the personal responsibility of the pupils. Young people 
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may teach Sunday School classes, lead mission-study 
classes, assist in settlements, boys’ and girls’ groups and 
playground work. They may also be organized to meet 
special needs in the charitable, philanthropic and benevo- 
lent work of the community and church. They will rally 
particularly to the suggestion of the support of some special 
object in the mission field or the care of some children in the 
local orphanage. 

We should also seek to interest the young people in the 
problems and principles which underlie the needs of the 
world. Their tendency to philosophize about everything 
shows that their minds are dwelling on bigger matters than 
the mere alleviation of a single case of poverty or sickness. 
In the same manner they may be interested in the spiritual 
needs of the people of the world, and new motives may be 
aroused for adequately supporting the missionary enterprise. 

If the work of missionary education has been well done 
in grades, and if it has been definitely related to mis- 
sionary giving, prayer and service, when mature life comes, 
may the young people not be expected to take an active part 
in the constructive work laid down in the program of the 
Christian church ? Our ability to utilize every Christian 
for the purpose of building up the kingdom of God on earth 
depends upon the efficiency of our church organization, a 
matter which might very well be given consideration in 
another article on this subject. 

R. E. DIFFENDORFER 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF 
RELIGION 


By Proressor H. BOIS 


THE recent publication in an English translation of 
Professor Durkheim’s study of the Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life’ affords an opportunity for a brief considera- 
tion of the modern attempt to explain religion in terms 
of sociology. Although the book in its French form is not 
quite new, it still holds the field as a solid contribution 
representing the views of a most important present-day 
school of thought. It ought specially to arrest the atten- 
tion of missionaries, as the sociological school, of which 
Professor Durkheim is the leader in France, rests its claims 
and explanations upon sources which are largely missionary, 
and upon religions which missionaries are more fitted than 
anyone else to study and to understand. It is needless 
to say that if sociological theories were to be accepted 
without qualification, missionaries would perforce have to 
modify to a considerable extent their attitude towards 
these religions in the mission field. 

Professor Durkheim’s object is to study the origin of 
religion. Religion has a real existence. It is a fact estab- 
lished by sociology, and has outlived all its critics and all 
the objections urged against it. It must therefore be 
founded in the nature of things, for it is a sociological law 
that no institution based on falsehood and error can survive. 
Religion has thus its roots in reality and corresponds to a 
human need. The reasons which explain it may be very 


1 Les Formes Elémentaires de la Vie Religiewse : Le Systéme Totémique en Australie. 
Par Emile Durkheim, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de 1’ Université de Paris. 
Paris : Librairie Félix Alcan. The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life: A Study 
in Religious Sociology. By Emile Durkheim, translated by Joseph Ward Swain. 
London : George Allen & Unwin. 
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different from those put forward by believers. Neverthe- 
less such reasons exist, and it is the business of science to 
discover them. We are consequently justified in refusing 
our assent to all theories about religion which lead to the 
conclusion that it is a mere illusion. Professor Durkheim 
approaches the question of the origin of religion under 
new conditions which may be briefly described. He makes 
no attempt to study many religions, but confines his 
attention to one—the most simple and primitive that can 
be known ; a religion, that is to say, found among a people 
whose social organization is the simplest yet known, and a 
religion that does not need for its explanation the help of 
any religion previously existing. The reasons for this 
choice are purely reasons of method. Sociology must study 
simple things before those which are complex, and the 
beginning of an evolution before its final terms. Further, 
before an institution has become complicated it is easier 
to resolve it into its constituent elements. Lastly, since 
in the primitive group individuality is less developed and 
uniformity nearly perfect, it is easier to grasp the nature 
of religion. Mythologies and theologies have not yet done 
their work ; the religious fact still visibly carries the mark 
of its origin. These reasons explain why Durkheim chooses 
a primitive religion as the object of his study. His choice 
also has the advantage of throwing more light on the 
theory of knowledge which in the present volume forms the 
second subject of the author’s inquiries; the first systems 
of representation were of religious origin. Religion contri- 
buted to form human thought. The essential ideas or 
categories which dominate all our intellectual life and form 
the solid framework of our thinking (ideas of time, space, 
class, number, cause, substance, personality) have their 
birth and origin in religion, according to the thesis main- 
tained by Professor Durkheim. And as religion in his 
view is social in its fundamental nature, the categories of 
thought are also social. The problem of knowledge is 
stated in new terms. The hypothesis of the social origin 
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of these categories, it is-claimed, combines the conditions 
of empiricism and apriorism without incurring any of their 
inconveniences. It explains the essential principles of the 
apriorists ; the authority of reason is the very authority of 
society transferring itself to a certain manner of thought. 
Durkheim thus proposes to give us two new theories—one of 
the religious life and the other of knowledge. 

Before looking for the most primitive and simple re- 
ligion that can be found, it is necessary to define what is 
meant by a religion. This definition will help us to dis- 
tinguish what has a religious character from what has not, 
and it is of great importance in Durkheim’s theory. What 
characteristic qualities are evidence that we have to do 
with a religion? Is it the idea of the supernatural? No, 
replies Durkheim; this has not played a large part in 
all religions and is a comparatively recent appearance. 
Primitive man does not possess the idea of mystery which 
presupposes the idea of natural laws and of determinism. 
Is it then the idea of divinity ? The answer again is No, even 
if by belief in divinity we mean belief in spiritual beings 
who cannot properly be called gods. Religion is not the 
belief in spiritual beings, for there are great religions from 
which the idea of gods is absent or in which it holds a 
secondary place—Buddhism, for example, in its essential 
elements, and Jainism. Even in deistic religions there 
are rites which are quite independent of the thought of 
gods and of spiritual beings. Religion goes beyond the 
idea of gods or spirits. We must look elsewhere for its 
essence. Durkheim finds the common characteristic of 
all religions in the classification of all things into two 
opposite groups, which he designates by the terms 
‘sacred’ and ‘profane.’ Rites, gestures, beings, things, 
words, expressions may be sacred. The opposition be- 
tween sacred and profane things does not come from the 
fact that sacred things belong to a class superior in dignity, 
but merely from the fact that they are distinct and separate. 
Another characteristic is necessary to distinguish religion 
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from magic, and this is the existence of religious churches, 
whereas the practice of magic does not require a church. 
We may therefore define religion as ‘a unified system of 
beliefs and practices relative to sacred things—that is to 
say, things set apart and forbidden; beliefs and practices 
which unite into one single moral community called a church 
all those who adhere to them ’” (p. 47). 

With the help of this definition Durkheim sets about 
the search for the elementary religion he desires to study. 
Neither the theory of animism, which finds in dreams the 
first beginning of the evolution of religion, nor the theory 
of naturism, which finds it in certain natural forces, serves 
his purpose, since the germ of the opposition that separates 
the profane from the sacred cannot be found in the nature 
either of man or of the universe. Both these views are 
obliged to admit the existence of hallucinations and to 
regard religion as a mere illusion. Behind animism and 
naturism there must exist another kind of cult more funda- 
mental and primitive. It is that which ethnologists have 
called totemism. Totemism was first discovered among 
the aboriginal inhabitants of America. Then Grey pointed 
out its existence in Australia. Sir James Frazer studied 
in it 1887, and his investigations were followed by 
those of Robertson Smith. The most important works on 
Australian totemism are those of Baldwin, Spencer and 
Gillen, and those of the German missionary Karl Strehlow. 
Professor Durkheim uses them constantly as sources of 
information. He devotes his attention especially to 
Australian totemism, a method which permits him to 
attain a greater precision. Only occasionally he draws 
facts and illustrations from American totemism, when 
these are able to throw fresh light on the subject. 

Totemism cannot be separated from a very primitive 
social organization—organization in clans. The members 
of a clan consider themselves as related to one another, 
not from the fact of blood connexion but from the fact 
that they bear the same name. This name is called ‘ totem ’ 
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from a word applied by an Algonquin tribe, the Ojibway, 
and adopted by ethnologists, though it is in no sense 
Australian. The totem belongs to one clan only, and no 
other clan can bear the same name. It is generally the 
name of some animal or vegetable species. The totem 
is also an emblem, a kind of badge, a coat of arms. Its 
image is reproduced everywhere, drawn on rocks and on 
the earth. The members of the clan cut their hair in such 
a way as to imitate the external aspect of their totem 
and also tattoo themselves with it. 

The totem has finally a religious character. It is the 
type of sacred things. Australians make constant use in 
their rites of certain instruments called churinga. The 
churinga are made of wood or of polished stone, generally 
of oval or oblong shape; on them is engraved a design 
representing the totem. They are kept in a sacred place 
which profane people are not allowed to approach, and 
where wounded animals cannot be killed. They are sacred 
from the mere fact that they bear the emblem of the totem. 
Totemic animals or vegetables are sacred for a similar 
reason ; they are not allowed to be eaten, and this pro- 
hibition is frequently absolute for profane people. The 
individual man himself is also sacred. He is regarded 
as a kinsman of the totemic animal since he bears the 
same name. He believes himself to be not only a man 
but also a totemic animal or plant. Certain parts of his 
person are especially sacred—blood, which women ought 
not to see flowing, and hair, which is used to make belts 
or fillets for the cult. 

Some scholars believed that they could explain totemism 
by deriving it from animism or naturism, but Professor 
Durkheim finds these explanations inadequate. Accordingly 
he tries to explain totemism by itself, and seeks for the 
ideas which gave rise to it and have a religious character. 
This brings us to a very important point in Professor 
Durkheim’s theory. Thus far he has described various 
beliefs relating to sacred things; he now appeals to the 
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notion of an impersonal force which is called mana in 
Melanesia. This idea gives unity to totemism and explains 
the sacred character assigned to so many different things. 
This sacred character does not come from the things them- 
selves but from a principle common to them all, common 
to totem animals as well as to the members of the clan. 
The totem cult is fundamentally related to this impersonal 
force, which is a kind of god immanent in the world and 
diffused in an innumerable variety of things. The Aus- 
tralian does not represent these forces as immaterial, but 
gives them a material form of an animal or of a plant. The 
cult which is offered to the totem is offered to this force 
through it. The force is both material and moral. It is 
true that the native does not conceive this mana as clearly 
as we can, but we can find the idea in a developed form 
in societies where the evolution of totemism is more ad- 
vanced. The Iroquois call it orenda, the Sioux, wakan ; 
they speak of it as if it were a supernatural and immaterial 
force which can appear in anything. It may therefore be 
inferred that the idea belongs to the spirit of totemism. 
This principle regarded by some tribes as absolutely general 
is in others restricted to the clan by a kind of specialization. 
It is the original matter out of which have been constructed 
all gods and spirits. It precedes animism. The principle 
of totemism is the first of human religious ideas. 

The idea of mana gives to Professor Durkheim the 
explanation of totemism. The problem of the origin of 
totemism is thus the problem of the origin of mana. How 
and out of what materials have men been led to construct 
the idea of mana? What aroused in their minds the idea 
of an impersonal force is, in Professor Durkheim’s view, 
society. The totem is at once the emblem of the god and 
of the society. It means that god and society are one, and 
that the god of the clan is the clan itself. 

Social relations thus furnish all that is necessary to 
awaken in men’s minds the sense of the divine. The 
relation of the individual to society is one of dependence 
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similar to that of worshippers with their gods. Society 
pursues ends which are not those of the individual, and 
it demands that the individual should sacrifice his own 
interests. It requires him to surrender his desires and 
sometimes his life, and he obeys. He has for it a feeling 
of respect which prevents him from doing what it forbids. 
Further, society has on the individual a strengthening and 
vitalizing influence which is not always easy to detect but 
which is real. When a man is in communion of thought 
with his fellowmen he has increased confidence in himself. 
If he does his duty, he finds in the manifestations of esteem 
or affection a feeling of comfort, and the sentiments of his 
fellowmen towards him increase his self-respect. We 
owe to society the gifts which create civilization. Towards 
these forces which we feel confusedly in the world about 
us, our feelings are different from those awakened by 
ordinary and material things. There are in us two kinds 
of feelings, and there exist for us two kinds of realities— 
the world of sacred things and the world of profane things. 
Society itself makes things sacred by the respect which it 
requires for certain words and persons, and the care which 
it takes to ensure that they are respected. The Australian 
clan is better able than a more progressive society to awaken 
in the mind an idea of the divine. The native is more 
closely dependent than the civilized man on his social 
group. The life of Australian societies goes through two 
very different periods—one of dispersion, when everyone 
is occupied with hunting and fishing and there are no 
religious ceremonies, and one of concentration, when the 
clan assembles itself and lives the most intense social life. 
There is singing, dancing, howling; the native passes out 
of himself and believes himself to be transported into 
another world. This period cannot last very long, and 
the man returns to a calm and stagnant life again. Out 
of this contrast arises the opposition between the sacred 
and the profane life, between sacred and profane things. 
We here touch the bottom of Professor Durkheim’s theory. 
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What religion in all its forms worships is society. The 
distinction between the sacred and the profane is a social 
creation. Society itself is the god. It awakens in men’s 
minds ideas of forces superior to man, transcendent in a 
sense, but also immanent. This theory gives religion a 
real foundation and explains it without treating it as a 
mere illusion. 

It remains to be shown how this theory explains the 
ideas of souls of spirits and of gods, for if these ideas are 
not at the basis of totemism, they nevertheless exist along 
with it. From an analysis of the beliefs about the soul 
which he finds among the Australians (doctrines of rein- 
carnation), Professor Durkheim concludes that the soul is 
only a part of the totemic principle, some mana individualized 
and incarnated in a particular man. The ideas of gods 
and of spirits have a similar explanation. The spirits of 
ancestors are conceived in the same way as individual souls 
whose existence they help to explain. The great god of the 
tribe is only a more important ancestral spirit. Totemism 
has thus a real unity in its complexity. It prepares the 
way for the religions by which it has been supplanted. 

The latter part of Professor Durkheim’s book is devoted 
to a study of the primitive cult in its principal ceremonies. 
His aim is to discover the characteristic attitudes adopted 
by primitive man in the celebration of his cult. This 
study enables Professor Durkheim to control the results 
to which he has been led. He dwells again on the fact 
that society is the source of sacred things. The periodic 
rites revive and recall to memory the collective sense 
and invigorate it. We cannot follow Professor Durkheim 
through the long analysis of the forms of the primitive cult. 
We can only note that he distinguishes a negative cult, 
consisting of a system of prohibitions and ascetic rites, and 
a positive cult, in the ceremonies of which the beginnings of 
the ritual which is to have a large place in more advanced 
religions are to be found—the offerings and the communion 
meal. 
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There is one side of the book of which little has thus 
far been said—the part which deals with the problem of 
knowledge. As he proceeds in his study, Professor Durk- 
heim shows the religious origin of one category after 
another. His chapter on the cosmology of totemism helps 
him to explain how the idea of class has a religious origin. 
With regard to the idea of mana, for instance, he shows that 
the idea of religious force is the prototype of the general 
idea of force. In speaking of the soul, he explains how 
the category of personality took shape. In describing 
the imitative rites employed to assure the fertility of the 
species, he shows the emergence of the principle of causality 
and of the idea of power. He thereby reaches the con- 
clusion that logic and conceptual thought have their origin 
in society, and that the categories are the expression of 
social things. 

We may now inquire how far Durkheim has achieved 
his object of giving religion a solid basis and of explaining 
it without reducing it to a mere illusion. Is the society 
which we worship the real society, the defects and im- 
perfections of which we know so well? Professor Durk- 
heim is prepared to accept an affirmative answer. All the 
vices have had their divinity, and Satan or the anti-god 
is an essential part of religion. But if the society which is 
worshipped is, as seems more probable, the ideal society, 
this idealization may be regarded as a natural product of 
the social life and can be easily explained by the idealiza- 
tion of the collective life. There is no mystery in it. 
Society is consequently the only basis of religion. 

The position adopted by Durkheim is deserving of 
attention. Instead of treating religion as false and regarding 
it as purely illusory, he admits that there must be something 
in it, and this lends an interest to his theory. In recognizing 
religion to be a reality, Durkheim places himself in opposi- 
tion to many thinkers who are openly hostile to him, and 
this is true also of his recognition that it is a force. He 
sees that in all religions the worshipper seeks and finds a 
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greater force, a feeling of comfort and strength for which 
he prays to his divinity. Having performed certain rites 
and ceremonies he feels stronger. Religion (that is to say, 
for Professor Durkheim, society) has on man a strengthening 
and vitalizing influence. For Professor Durkheim it is a 
fact that religion helps man, and that the need of help 
and of force lies at its root. He is no foe to religion, and 
this serious attempt on the part of a man who is not himself 
a believer to understand the meaning of religion is both 
interesting and important. 

His book is rich in interesting observations. Neverthe- 
less we cannot accept the author’s conclusions, and must 
subject his theory to criticism. First as regards his method, 
can we judge an institution by its origin? Must we not see 
all that it has become as well as its humble beginnings ? 
Professor Durkheim himself says (p. 97) that in order to 
understand an institution ‘it is frequently well to follow it 
into the advanced stages of its evolution, for sometimes 
it is only when it is fully developed that its real significa- 
tion appears with the greatest clearness.’ Is not this true 
of religion? The study of its elementary forms is not 
without difficulties. We find ourselves confronted with 
rites, beliefs and ceremonies forming a confused whole, 
where it is not always easy to distinguish the essential 
characteristics of religion. ‘As long as men are still 
making their first steps in the art of expressing their 
thought,’ says Professor Durkheim himself, ‘ it is not easy 
for the observer to perceive that which moves them, for 
there is nothing to translate clearly that which passes in 
these obscure minds, which have only a confused and 
ephemeral knowledge of themselves’ (p. 96). There is a 
risk, we may venture to suggest, of interpreting the facts 
in the light of the inquirers’ own ideas, and of regarding 
as essential elements what has been considered a priori to 
be such. Professor Durkheim starts with a preliminary 
definition. But he uses it in more than one place as if it 
were the last result of his study. He gives it a doctrinal 
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value, whereas its professed purpose was the smaller one 
of making clearer the distinction between religious and 
non-religious things. In this opposition between sacred 
and profane things we already see the social opposed to 
the individual as something absolutely heterogeneous, and 
we may well ask whether the totemic cult was not selected 
by the author because it offered an easy explanation and 
verification of this opposition. 

The crucial point in Professor Durkheim’s theory is 
the point where he introduces the idea of mana or totemic 
principle. It may reasonably be asked whether the idea of 
mana is in reality in its origin as totemic and as dependent 
upon society as Professor Durkheim makes it out to be. 
This force diffused through the whole universe seems rather 
to be of a cosmic character. Society is undoubtedly more 
powerful than man, but nature is still more powerful, 
and society, especially as it exists among clans and primi- 
tive tribes, is very dependent on its natural environment. 
When Professor Durkheim says in his chapter on the 
Cosmology of Totemism that the Australian ‘ looks upon 
the universe as the great tribe to one of whose divisions 
he himself belongs’ (p. 141), and that all known things 
belong to the tribe, is he speaking in more than a figurative 
sense ? The importance of society, which is real but 
inferior, seems to be exaggerated. At all events, this 
exaggeration is obvious in Professor Durkheim’s theory of 
knowledge. Human thought for him is wholly derived 
from religion, that is to say, from society. The influence 
of society in the formation of concepts cannot be denied, 
but alongside of religious thought there was from the 
beginning secular thought. Man had to live, and it seems 
probable that the idea of causality, for example, arose 
more out of this practical need than from the imitative 
rites employed to assure the fertility of the totemic species. 
Thought as a whole comes from the whole mind, and it 
would not be difficult to find in Professor Durkheim’s pages 
acknowledgment of the existence of individual factors 
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besides those that are collective. In their origin, art, 
religion and science were closely intermingled. All had a 
religious colouring. But this does not mean that religion 
produced everything and created art and science. Pro- 
fessor Durkheim exaggerates the part played by society 
in the origin of religion and in the problem of knowledge. 
With regard to mana, its origin must be regarded as different 
from totemic ideas. The question therefore is whether 
the religious character is due to the totem or to mana. 
Does the totem give mana its religious character or vice 
versa? It is possible to hold the second theory, and Belot 
in the Revue Philosophique, May 1918, shows that a theory 
taking the idea of mana as its basis may be adopted and 
maintained as well as that of Professor Durkheim. Thus 
the basis of the latter’s theory appears to be narrow and 
inconsistent. For this reason his book, which represents 
an important contribution to the study of religion, does 
not speak the last word regarding its origin. Society is a 
factor of great importance, but it cannot explain the 
origin of religion, nor does it suffice to provide a solid 
groundwork for the reality of things. 

To sum up, from the point of view of a believer, this 
volume does not fulfil its aim. The theory does away with 
religion and ultimately denies it. If God is the society 
in the midst of which we live, and if this society is so im- 
perfect and so wicked, what spiritual help can we find in 
Him? If the sociological interpretation of prayer and of 
communion is true, we can no longer pray, and soon all 
religion will die. Like naturism and animism, the theory 
which regards religion as the mythical representation of a 
reality already known in the end destroys religion.’ 


H. Bots 


1 Unbelievers like Belot acknowledge this, and maintain that no religious institu- 
tion or cult could subsist if the sociological theory of religion were proved. 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN INDIA 
By J. N. FARQUHAR 


CHRISTIAN observers in India recognize that there is 
something wrong with Christian literature in that country 
at the present moment; and a number of steps have 
already been taken with a view to the betterment of the 
situation. 

The question was discussed at the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence, but in rather piecemeal fashion by different commis- 
sions. At the National Conference held in Calcutta under 
Dr Mott in 1912, a special Literature Committee dealt 
with the problem and produced resolutions. Since then 
a Literature Committee has been appointed by the Con- 
tinuation Committee at home, and the Rev. J. H. Ritson 
has published an article and a book on the question. 
Therein an attempt is made to grapple with three of the 
difficulties which beset us in India in the production of 
literature, viz., want of funds, want of co-ordination 
among the publication societies and a dearth of writers. 

The purpose of this article is to ask whether there are 
not deeper causes of our difficulties. Even if more money, 
more men and some sort of federation of the publishing 
agencies could be secured, would our difficulties be removed ? 
What is the real disease we are suffering from ? 

The problem is such a large one, and involves so much 
special knowledge of the people of India, of the various 
vernaculars, of the literature already in existence, of the 
way in which it is distributed, of the spirit in which it is 
received by the people and of the results it produces, that 
there is probably no single individual who has such a 
complete grasp of the facts as to be able to deal in a con- 


clusive way with the subject. The present writer there- 
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fore proposes to state the limits of his experience in India 
before setting forth the convictions he has formed, so that 
readers may be in a position to estimate in some degree 
the weight of the judgments herein expressed. 

I have had twenty-five years of work in India. The 
first fifteen of these were spent in local work in Calcutta, 
while during the last ten I have travelled widely in almost 
every part of the country. From the beginning I have 
given continuous attention to Christian literature; for 
several years I was a member of the committee which 
produced the revised Bengali New Testament ; and I have 
given a good deal of time and study to the ancient literature 
and religions of India. On the other hand, my work 
throughout the years has been almost exclusively amongst 
the educated classes; Bengali is the only vernacular I 
have studied; and my personal touch with Christian 
literature in the vernaculars is slight. My experience is 
thus at once wide and narrow. 

The title of this article is, strictly speaking, wider than 
its subject. Only literature written for non-Christians is 
dealt with, the work of the Bible Society and literature for 
Christians being dropped out of sight, because they require 
to be judged from a rather different standpoint. I ought 
also to add that all the criticism of this paper is meant to 
bear on what I have written myself as truly as on the work 
of others. 


I 


The great broad impression, then, which I have received 
of Christian literature written for non-Christians in India 
is its most serious ineffectiveness. There seems to be 
some hindrance or group of hindrances which we fail to 
surmount. Most Europeans, many of them Christian 
men, and nearly all orientalists, pass our literature by in 
cold neglect. The average educated Hindu and Moham- 
medan will not read it at all; and they usually condemn 
it violently as being seriously unjust to the old religions. 
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Newspapers and magazines in India, whether European 
or Indian, very seldom review our books ; and the ordinary 
bookseller will not stock them. These things account for 
the comparatively small circulation of Christian literature. 

In seeking to estimate the importance of these facts 
and to perceive what lies behind them, we must first 
recognize and estimate certain powerful forces which 
inevitably array themselves against every form of Christian 
influence. There is, first, the hatred of Christianity and 
the Church which fills the non-Christian communities in 
India, their fear of Christian influence, and their deter- 
mination to resist it. There is then the national movement, 
which is daily becoming stronger among the educated 
classes, and which, while drawing the various races and 
religions of the peninsula together, stimulates far more 
powerfully each religious community to self-defence and 
to attacks on Christianity. There is, thirdly, the popular 
cry that all religions are of equal value and dignity, and 
that the Christian attempt to win converts is a crime 
against India and religious truth. We must also make 
allowance for the difficulty the non-Christian has in under- 
standing Christianity at first, and the fact that Christian 
truth, especially when expressed in the vernacular, usually 
strikes him not only as something foreign but as outlandish 
and intolerable. 

These are great and serious facts, and they account in 
large measure for the attitude of India to Christian 
literature. Yet they do not fully explain the way the 
thoughtful Hindu, Mohammedan, Jain and Parsi regard 
our books. For we must recognize, on the other hand, 
that the Bible and certain Christian classics are read in 
many households where ordinary Christian books are 
never seen—a fact which suggests that it ought to be 
possible to produce Christian literature which will actually 
win the ear of India. It is also very noticeable that our 
addresses are much more welcome to the non-Christian 
than our books : hundreds are ready to listen to a Christian 
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address, if the speaker is a man of tact, who are altogether 
averse to Christian literature. Indeed, it is true in general 
that other forms of missionary effort win much more 
respect from the Indian public than Christian literature 
does. Then, though the mass of non-Christians are seriously 
opposed to the Christian religion, there is everywhere a 
small minority of seeking souls, men and women who 
cannot escape from a certain inner dissatisfaction, and who 
look wistfully towards Christ, eager to hear some word that 
will give rest to their souls. So far as my experience 
goes, we do not succeed in reaching with our books these 
quiet watchers as we ought. Further, the extraordinary 
supremacy of Christ and His teaching as compared with 
every other religion ought surely to suffice to win us a 
hearing, if we think and write in accordance with His 
spirit. This last point will come home with very great 
force to any one who will take the trouble to dip into the 
literature that is being produced by Hindus in defence 
of the various sects and newer movements: apart from 
texts and translations, the great bulk of it is wretched 
stuff. 

Can we see, then, the causes of our comparative 
failure? The following opinions, which have become 
to the writer serious convictions, are here put forward 
most tentatively, in the hope that they may serve as a 
basis of inquiry and thought for others. 

1. In much of our work we have failed to be scholarly. 
We have seldom realized how serious the need for study 
of the ancient civilization is; we have been content to 
take statements at second hand; and we have not taken 
pains to reach scholarly accuracy, so that frequently, 
even when our information has been trustworthy, our 
pages have been disfigured by misspelling and careless 
writing. We have had scholarly missionaries (all honour 
to them) but they have been few. Yet the Christian ought 
to lead the world in historical accuracy and literary faith- 
fulness. Perhaps a single example may bring the matter 
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home. I would not adduce this particular case, were it 
not for the recognized greatness both of the critic and of 
the man criticized. Colebrooke is too great to have been 
biased against Ward ; and Ward’s fame is too well founded 
to be injured by the quotation of this criticism here. In 
his essay on the Vedanta, Colebrooke writes : * 


Mr Ward has given, in the fourth volume of his View of the History, 
Literature, and Mythology of the Hindus (third edition) a translation of the 
Vedanta-sara. I wish to speak as gently as I can of Mr Ward’s performance ; 
but having collated this, 1 am bound to say it is no version of the original 
text, and seems to have been made from an oral exposition through the 
medium of a different language, probably the Bengalese. This will be evident 
to the oriental scholar on the slightest comparison: for example, the intro- 
duction, which does not correspond with the original in so much as a single 
word, the name of the author’s preceptor alone excepted ; nor is there a word 
of the translated introduction countenanced by any of the commentaries. At 
the commencement of the treatise, too, where the requisite qualifications of 
a student are enumerated, Mr Ward makes his author say, that a person 
possessing those qualifications is heir to the Veda (p. 176). There is no term 
in the text, nor in the commentaries, which could suggest the notion of heir ; 
unless Mr Ward has so translated adhicdri(a competent or qualified person), 


which in Bengalese signifies proprietor, or, with the epithet uttara (uttara- 
dhicari) heir or successor. 


This is a very glaring instance, but it shows us only too 
well how some of our work has been done. Our un- 
scholarly habits have told very heavily against us in public 
opinion all through the intervening century. 

2. We have in most cases failed to reach a sympathetic 
interpretation of the civilization and the religions of India. 
In the ancient religions of India certain gross evils stare 
us in the face which usually stir the missionary to a white 
heat of indignation. To think that religion should com- 
mand, or even tolerate, such cruelty and vice! This 
most natural indignation has usually kept the missionary 
from serious study of the systems in question, and has led 
him to the very mistaken conclusion that both duty and 
policy call him to condemn these systems and to render 
them contemptible, in fact to smite them with the rod 


1 Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus, edition of 1859, p. 215. 
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of his mouth. There is thus a certain amount of justifica- 
tion for the charge that missionaries have been harsh 
and unjust in their accounts of the old religions. During 
recent years, it is true, a great change has come, largely 
as a result of the rise of the science of religions. We are 
beginning to feel that a certain reverence is due to every 
faith, and that only the sympathetic inquirer is likely 
to reach the heart and to understand the meaning and 
the power of a religion. There is also more than a suspi- 
cion that contempt and denunciation in such matters are 
neither good policy nor good Christianity. Yet in the 
case of many men the natural impulse to condemn is far 
too strong for the new theory of patient inquiry ; and some 
still say that we need to use the old violent invective. 

Can there be any real doubt as to the attitude which 
the Christian ought to adopt? It is the quiet, sober, 
sympathetic, truth-seeking spirit of the scholar that gets 
to understand things in every province of human inquiry ; 
and in the domain of religion above all the effort to learn 
needs the illumination of the heart to help in the task. 
If we look at the question from the point of view of our 
desire to win men for Christ, the conclusion must be the 
same. The more fully the question of the relative value 
of Christianity and the faiths of India comes into public 
discussion, the more need there is for a quiet reasonable 
manner and a will to see the best as well as the worst in 
the teaching and the traditional usages of the religions - 
harshness and condemnation can only repel. It is quite 
possible to express a Christian judgment on all that is 
vile without wounding the Indian spirit. 

While a large proportion of the newer Christian literature 
shows an altered tone, our old record still influences public 
opinion. It will require a great deal of quiet, scholarly writing 
to win the confidence of the educated public of India.’ 


10On a railway journey in India I got into conversation with a very intelligent 
man who showed great interest in the things of India, and had been reading a good 
deal. Early in the conversation, before he had learned who I was, he remarked, ‘ Of 
course one would never go to a missionary for an impartial account of Hinduism.’ 
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Can we see how it is that these things, so alien to 
the Christian spirit, have been so powerful amongst us ? 
Again I speak most tentatively, and with a view to provoke 
inquiry and thought. It seems to me that the spirit of 
missionary work in India during the last thirty or forty 
years can be expressed in a few sentences. We have been 
endeavouring to win India by hard dogged toil along cer- 
tain well-understood lines of missionary effort ; methods 
of work which had been tried, proved and accepted by a 
previous generation. The young missionary was expected 
to put his neck under the yoke and to do his work without 
complaint and without criticism, almost without reflection. 
The older men felt that the types of work which were in 
vogue were the best that could be devised, and that the 
only wise rule was to keep at one’s own particular task, 
day in day out, in fullest loyalty to Christ, with unflinching 
courage and steadiness, no matter how fiercely men might 
storm, no matter how loud the jeers or how cold the con- 
tempt one was met with. There was no time for the 
missionary to become a scholar; there was no time to 
resent or to refute criticism: it was our duty to work 
while it was day; and we did work. To this unquench- 
able spirit, to this unquestioning and uncomplaining toil, 
we owe the steady progress of the faith in India during these 
last decades. Those men gave India ungrudgingly the 
very best that was in them. Yet, priceless though their 
work was, they failed to appreciate the stupendous character 
of the task they had undertaken. They did not see the 
real greatness of the faiths of the East. There did not 
rise on their minds the vision of the real grandeur of the 
civilization of India and of the vast influence it has exercised 
throughout southern and eastern Asia. It did not occur 
to them that the thought of India was as penetrating and 
as many-sided as the thought of Greece, and that the 
Christian Church would require to use all her scholarship, 
patience, love and faith in getting to understand this 
wonderful system before she could woo the heart of India 
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to Him who is her true Lord. Hence the extraordinary 
spectacle: orientalists, who have had no religious inter- 
course with the people of India, have succeeded in under- 
standing the major elements of the faiths of India, while 
missionaries who have had the altogether incalculable 
advantage of daily religious converse with them have, 
with a very few most notable exceptions, done very little 
to elucidate the thought or the theology of those to whom 
they were sent to minister in the things of the spirit. 

If we fix our eyes for a moment on Asia in the year 
500 B.c., our glance will be drawn first of all to the West 
by the still brilliant splendour of Babylonian culture and 
by the rising glory of Persia under Darius, and then to 
the far East, by the solid civilization of China, the fruit of 
twenty-five centuries of organized government and religion. 
By which of these is the mind of the continent destined to 
be dominated? By no one of the three, but by a people 
still altogether unknown. At that date small groups of 
reflective men were wandering up and down the Ganges- 
Jumna region of North India, hammering out their ideas 
in discussion in the streets, villages and forests. Trans- 
migration and karma was already an established doctrine 
among them ; the Upanishads, with their conviction of the 
identity of the human and the universal self, had begun to 
take definite shape in the schools; and Gautama the 
Buddha was winning adherents by his wonderful preach- 
ing. This fresh religious thought not only subdued the 
people of the Indian peninsula but gradually found its 
way throughout almost the whole of Asia, became the 
dominant intellectual and spiritual influence everywhere, 
and also brought with it the literature, the science, the fine 
arts and to some extent also the language of India. 

We have said ‘almost the whole of Asia’; for it is 
most curious that Indian influence did not succeed in 
spreading in strength further west than the sixtieth line of 
longitude. For several millenniums East and West stood 
apart in stern opposition. Greece did influence India, and 
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India did influence Europe, but in each case in minor ways. 
It seemed as if there was a gulf fixed for ever between the 
continents. 

But to-day the wall of partition has been broken down. 
Western methods, science and thought are sweeping in 
flood into Asia; and Buddhism and the Vedanta are 
touching many minds in Europe and America. The Church 
stands face to face with one of the great crises of her history. 
To save the poor and the downtrodden now as ever must 
be one of her chief tasks; but in Asia, as in the Roman 
Empire, we must also meet and master the dominant 
thought, else the victory will never be won. India has 
been to Asia what Greece was to the Roman Empire. 
Through a faithful interpretation and valuation of the 
ancient faiths and a reasonable statement of their relation 
to the higher truth of Christ we must win the enthusiastic 
adherence of the finest minds of India and of Asia to our 
Lord. Only those who have given serious attention to 
the matter know how great the task is. 

During the last ten years there has been a remarkable 
re-birth of living thought and inquiry among missionaries. 
A considerable number of men and women have become 
much more conscious that they require to know the things 
of India. One meets hungry minds everywhere. But the 
Edinburgh Conference and the Continuation Committee 
are the most prominent signs of the change. For the 
question we are dealing with perhaps the most important 
matter to notice is the new movement for giving missionaries 
a better training before they come out to India, and also 
during the first two or three years of their residence in 
India. One Board of Study is working in Europe and 
another in America. The whole situation is being care- 
fully surveyed, and courses of study are being drawn up 
with all the skill available. In America several theological 
seminaries have organized missionary departments. The 
Board of Study in England has conducted special courses 
of lectures for young missionaries with great success, and 
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now looks forward to founding an _ interdenominational 
college for the purpose. Fresh funds for the support of 
this most precious work ought to be readily obtained. 
Thus, while we need more money, better co-ordination 
of the publishing agencies and a larger number of men, if 
Christian literature is to take its rightful place in India, 
so far as the present writer can see, a great advance in the 
quality of our literature is even more indispensable. To 
this end we need a new public opinion on the question in 
missionary circles, so that every young missionary may be 
influenced in his thoughts and habits by it. We need a 
new perception of the gigantic task we are undertaking 
in attempting to capture the citadel of the thought and 
culture of Asia for Christ. The new movements in favour 
of a richer missionary training both at home and on the 
field need to be carried forward with energy, so as to 
produce a more cultured staff, and to react on all our writing. 
If we learn to write with the accuracy, love of truth and 
scholarly sympathy which become Christian men, one of 
the gravest obstacles in our path will be removed, and 


we shall gain such a recognition from the Indian spirit as 
we have not won before. 


II 


Thus far we have dealt with the question of Christian 
literature as if it were the business of missionaries only. 
But, clearly, the final Christian literature of India must 
be written by Indian Christians: we foreigners can but 
hand on the torch. This we have too often forgotten. 
Here, indeed, is probably to be found the final solution of 
the thorny difficulties we have been dealing with above. 
Indian Christians can speak to the heart of India and 
can deal sympathetically with her ancient heritage from 
inborn feeling and a sympathy that is in the blood. 

Hence perhaps our very greatest need at present is a 
large increase in the number of competent Indian Christian 
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writers. Every one feels this need: all over India one 
hears the complaint that the Indian Christian is not ready 
to undertake literary tasks. Very few Indian Christians 
are known for their writings outside the Christian church. 

Yet there is no reason for despair. There have been 
in the past, and there are to-day, men who can speak to 
the Hindu and Mohammedan communities by their writ- 
ing and can make themselves heard. Bengal remembers 
K. M. Banerjea and Lal Behari Day. Benares looks back 
to Nehemiah Nilakantha Goreh. In the south Dr Henry 
Bower, Vedanayagam and Krishna Pillai had a high 
reputation among Hindus. To-day the Rev. N. V. Tilak 
of Ahmadnagar is everywhere recognized as the greatest 
living Marathi poet. The Christian church has plenty of 
talent in her bosom. Our duty is to inquire why we 
do not succeed in training a larger number to be suc- 
cessful writers. 

I believe one of the main causes may be found in 
the present educational position of India. Every Indian 
knows that, if he is to prove an efficient modern man, he 
must have a good western education. To the Indian 
Christian it is an utter necessity ; for in many circumstances 
his Christianity is a handicap to him which can be overcome 
only by sheer superiority. Further, while the Hindu 
drinks in a certain amount of knowledge of ancient India, 
its religion, philosophy and literature in his home, among 
his friends and in some cases also in his education, the 
young Christian has to receive a serious Christian training 
to make his mind and character fit to stand the strain of 
an anti-Christian environment; and in consequence he 
usually grows up in almost total ignorance of the civiliza- 
tion of his forefathers. Even those who receive a full 
university education in most cases get no training in their 
own vernacular and its literature. Can we expect this 
education to prepare a young man to write effective 
Christian apologetic ? In this connexion it is most notice- 
able that all the Christian writers named above were 
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converts, not Christians of a second generation. They 
brought with them from their old life much of the know- 
ledge which enabled them to win the ear of their fellow- 
countrymen. It will be found that the great writers of 
the early Christian centuries also were almost without 
exception converts. 

Another cause of the dearth of Indian Christian writers 
is probably the fact that the vast majority of our educated 
men who are not in secular employment are in subordinate 
positions in missions. They have not been placed in positions 
of responsibility and trust, where educative experience can 
be gained and where, face to face with practical problems, 
sound judgment, keen insight and a ready initiative may 
be developed. We need not ask whether the reasons for 
the fact are good or bad. There the men are; and the 
positions they occupy do not naturally create those high 
qualities of intellect and character which, as we all know, 
prove of such crucial value when men turn to public 
speaking or to the writing of books. 

It seems plain, therefore, that means must be cevised 
and used in order to give Indian Christians a training in 
their own vernacular and in the religions and civilization 
of ancient India. This was fully recognized at the meet- 
ings of the National Missionary Council and the National 
Literature Committee held at Matheran in November ; and 
resolutions were passed suggesting methods which Chris- 
tian colleges and theological seminaries might employ for 
this purpose. Fresh methods of training in the vernacular, 
competent guidance to young men in forming habits of 
research among the people, literary scholarships and prizes, 
summer schools for literary training, and collaboration of 
Europeans with Indian Christians in research and in writing, 
may all be used with profit. 

But do we not need to go farther? During the last 
ten years the number of young Indians receiving their 
final training outside India has increased vastly. They 
are to be found in the universities not only of Britain and 
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the United States but of Japan and all the states of con- 
tinental Europe. Yet during this most crucial decade 
there has been no equivalent forward movement among 
Indian Christian students. The percentage proceeding to 
Europe or America is still pitiably small. Yet brilliant 
results have usually been achieved in the case of those 
who have gone abroad. There have been a number of 
very striking cases recently. It will be to the great ad- 
vantage of the Christian cause if a larger number can be 
sent in the coming years, whether for theology, a practical 
Christian training, the ordinary arts subjects, law or 
industry. No one would propose that the average student 
should be sent. For some years there was a large propor- 
tion of failures among non-Christians, because there was 
too little care taken to send only very capable men. But 
there is a considerable percentage of our Christian students 
who would profit very greatly by training in Europe or 
America, It is much easier for a Christian than for a non- 
Christian to adapt himself and settle down happily in a 
home university. 

It is now recognized on all hands that it is time to 
speed up the movement for putting Indian Christians in 
positions of trust and influence, yet many good men, while 
conscious of the need, hang back in hesitation, lest unwise 
action should produce more harm than good. The needs 
of literature may be a further spur to us all. The time 
for action has unquestionably come. Let us go forward in 
faith and prayer. 

J. N. FaRQuHAR 








CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR THE 
JEWS 


NOTES ON AN INTER-SOCIETY CONFERENCE 


THE great subject of Judaism and Jewish missions received 
inadequate attention at the World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910, not owing to intentional exclusion 
but to the fact that opportunity was lacking to prepare 
and present reports upon it, in common with several other 
important aspects of missionary work. The Continuation 
Committee, at a subsequent meeting at The Hague in 
December 1913, expressed their desire to bring work among 
Jews into line with other missionary effort and to serve 
the societies working among the Jews in every possible 
way. The war has interfered with the carrying out of 
some of the plans that were in view. 

The opportunity of establishing closer contact between 
missions to Jews and general missionary work arose, 
however, in connexion with the work of the Committee 
on Christian Literature in the mission field. An exhaustive 
investigation has been carried to completion, and in a 
volume noticed in the January number of this Review the 
chairman, Dr J. H. Ritson, presented a report which is 
under consideration by the mission boards both in America 
and in Great Britain. In that volume a section is devoted 
to Christian literature among the Jews. There seems a 
peculiar fitness in the fact that the first international 
approach to missionary work among the people who have 
preserved for the world the priceless treasure of the Old 
Testament scriptures should be along the lines of Christian 
literature. 


A reference to the section in Dr Ritson’s book shows 
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that while 95 societies with 942 missionaries’ are seeking 
the evangelization of the Jews little could be learned by 
inquiry as to their equipment with literature suitable for 
their task. Such information as was available indicated 
overlapping in some directions, inadequacy in others, and 
a distinct lack of correlation between the agencies at work. 
While it was recognized that the situation could only be 
met by means of international action, it was felt desirable, 
as a preliminary measure, to invite workers among Jews 
in connexion with British societies to meet the British 
section of the Committee on Christian Literature at a 
round table conference. The invitation was accepted, and 
a conference marked by frank discussion and cordial fellow- 
ship was held at the Bible House, London, under the 
presidency of Dr Ritson.’ It is the aim of this article 
to focus and conserve for further and wider use some of 
the valuable facts and experience contained in the papers 
read at the conference by the Rev. J. T. Webster of the 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission at Budapest and 
by Canon Lukyn Williams, D.D., formerly of the London 
Jews Society, and also contributed in discussion by members 
of conference. 

It was evident from the general statement made by 
Dr Ritson at the opening of the conference that the main 
problems of the production and circulation of Christian 
literature were common to Jewish and other mission 
fields and that ultimate action for their solution must 
be taken in concert. Nevertheless, as one experienced 


1 In America and Canada there are 64 societies supporting 168 missionaries including 
wives : in the United Kingdom 28 societies with 698 missionaries : on the continent 
of Europe 16 societies with 76 missionaries. 

2 The following societies were represented :—London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews: British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Jews : Mildmay Mission to the Jews : Hebrew Christian Testimony to Israel : United 
Free Church of Scotland Jewish Committee : Presbyterian Church of England Jewish 
Committee : East London Fund for the Jews: Barbican Mission to the Jews. The 
representatives of the Church of Scotland Committee for the Conversion of the Jews, 
and of the Parochial Mission to the Jews were unable to be present. The members of 
conference who were present,including 4 members of the Christian Literature Committee, 
numbered 22. The conference was held on December 8, 1915. 
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worker after another made his contribution, it became 
apparent that the Jewish field presented distinctive oppor- 
tunities and difficulties of its own. It was pointed out, for 
instance, that the Jews are confessedly the most literary 
of all nations, and have in all ages been eager and diligent 
readers. Although comparatively few in number—some 
thirteen million in all—their distribution in many lands 
makes it impossible to found sufficient mission stations to 
evangelize them, but by the circulation of suitable literature 
through wide itinerancy the Gospel can be brought into 
their homes. On the other hand, the languages they 
speak are so many, and the Jews themselves are so 
diverse in class and in thought, that it is more difficult 
to provide suitable literature for them than for any other 
people. 

The conviction that Christian literature offers the most 
effective channel through which to reach the Jews was 
unanimous. As Mr Webster said :* 


The early Jewish missionaries had a solid belief in the importance of 
Christian literatare and a proper vision of its influence. So also had their 
committees. . . . These early endeavours were justified, for a very large pro- 
portion of the initial good results in Jewish missionary work may be put down 
to literature propaganda. Since these early days every important Jewish 
mission has sought in some measure to produce and circulate literature, but I 
doubt if there has been the same steadfastness of purpose . . . or the same 
proportion of means devoted to this branch of work. Perhaps we missionaries 
have been less insistent with our committees, perhaps we have been too 
hampered with the routine of established stations and so lost in some degree 
the vision of the wider field. Yet every one of us could give remarkable 
instances from our own experience of the conquering power of literature as the 
silent preacher. 


The question of the adequacy or inadequacy of the present 
supply of Jewish missionary literature was approached 
by the two main speakers from widely differing stand- 
points. Dr Lukyn Williams came from his study, where 
he had been engaged in collaborating with Professor Strack 


1 Mr Webster's address at this conference has been issued in pamphlet form. See 
Bibliography, no. 421. 
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of Berlin, the best known continental leader in Jewish 
missions, in the preparation of an inclusive and elaborate 
catalogue of Jewish missionary literature;’ Mr Webster 
came from varied work among Jews of all classes in one 
of the most living Jewish missions in Eastern Europe. By 
the mouth of these two witnesses the inadequacy of the 
present supply of literature was established. 
Dr Lukyn Williams in the course of his paper said : 


The result at which I have arrived after long and very careful consideration 
is this: The literature for the ordinary poor Jew who has but slight knowledge 
of Hebrew or of Jewish learning, but is both orthodox and almost entirely 
ignorant of western education, is ample and excellent. It is of the type of 
English tracts written fifty years ago, and that fits such Jewish minds fairly 
well and appeals to them. Further, we have some good examples of Hebrew 
literature for orthodox Jews who have a thorough knowledge both of Judaism 
and of Hebrew. True, we have not done very much for them lately but we 
have done something, and in particular the recent efforts in this direction of 
the Hebrew Christian Testimony for Israel are worthy of all praise. . . . The 
supply of tracts for Yiddish-speaking Jews is good, especially some of the 
larger tracts published in comparatively recent years. 

But directly one thinks of those Jews who whether educated or unedu- 
cated have come into touch with western thought it is a different thing alto- 
gether. . . . The man influenced may be a mere blatant atheist, or a sincere 
inquirer shaken slightly out of his hard-shell Polish superstition, or again he 
may represent the best and finest production of English education acting on 
Judaism orthodox or reformed, or even so-called liberal. It is difficult to 
supply literature for them all. Yet for any of these we have nothing or next 
to nothing in English and very little in German. . . . There is a very wide 
scope indeed for the production of literature fit for an educated man to read. 
Excluding Hebrew or Yiddish, and tracts of twenty pages, I could not name 
six books or pamphlets, In any case there is nothing that approaches Pfander’s 
Balance of Truth for the Mohammedan world, especially in the form recently 
edited by Dr St. Clair Tisdall. I most heartily wish there were. . . . May the 
Lord lay upon hearts the needs of those Jews who in addition to their Jewish 
learning are also trained in western thought. Then will our missionary litera- 
ture cease to be a bye-word among the sons of Israel. As things are now, the 
Jewish accounts of Judaism, written as they always are with a glance at the 
errors of Christianity, are of infinitely higher calibre than the Christian accounts. 





1 The completion of this catalogue, which Dr Lukyn Williams described at some 
length in his paper, has been for the present hindered by the war. When issued it 
will be of great value to students of Judaism and workers in Jewish missions. 
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We ought to make up our minds that this disgrace shall soon be a thing of the 
past, and take steps to possess books on the relation of Judaism and Christianity 
worthy of our holy religion. 


Mr Webster’s challenge of the situation was not less 
clear. While recognizing that some literature recently 
produced was of ‘ great value, well conceived, proportion- 
ately balanced and neatly executed,’ he averred that much 
of the printed matter issued for Jewish missions was not 
literature at all, some being cheap, flimsy and unattractive 
in appearance, some being unworthy because of the inane 
and inadequate handling of the subject with which it 
dealt. Too many, he held, attempt to write without 
qualification for the task; and many tracts with good 
material in them are spoiled for lack of ‘ merciless sub- 
editing.” Mr Webster made the suggestion—too bold, 
perhaps, to win acceptance from all present—that ‘ prob- 
ably three-fourths of the existing literature and nine-tenths 
of all that is over ten years of age might be scrapped 
without loss to the cause.’ 

But criticism, however frank and far-reaching, was not 
the dominant note of the conference. There was a con- 
structive purpose throughout. Suggestions offered by one 
member after another showed that the lack of provision 
for educated Jews was being realized. One urged the need 
for procuring expert literary work from Jewish or Gentile 
Christians of high scholarship; another, referring to the 
work of the Institutum Judaicum in Berlin, desired a 
literary centre with a library, where men might be trained 
in the study of Jewish literature ; a third emphasized the 
need for literature related to modern conditions; a fourth 
discussed the possibility of using Christian literature— 
not so much controversial as apologetic and largely con- 
structive in character—for working among thinking Jews. 
Dr Lukyn Williams advocated the completion of a scientific 
catalogue; the supplementing of the present scanty pro- 
vision of commentaries on the Old and New Testaments 
written for Jews; and the production of some thoughtful 
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and scholarly investigations of the relation of Jewish and 
Christian doctrine. He said : 


I am not aware of any book that even attempts this, for the controversial 
tracts on this and that part of Jewish teaching are very seldom written with 
knowledge that goes deeper than the surface or than the requirement of the 
man in the street, who is, no doubt, a very estimable person, and the one with 
whom our missionaries come most easily into contact, but who seldom has more 
than the merest bowing acquaintance with Hebrew, or with Judaism as it 
really is. 


A general statement as to needs in the future production 
of Jewish literature made by Mr Webster claims to be 
quoted in full. 


We do not need to discuss the general aim of our literature—that may be 
put as the presentation of the claim or of the Person of Christ: but there may 
be questions about the methods of that presentation. Gospel truth itself may 
be independent of times and seasons, but the manner and form of its presenta- 
tion must take account of the spirit of the age, and I am afraid that in this 
respect Jewish missions have been neglectful. We are still wandering too 
much in the ‘Old Paths,’ the style of whose masters no more appeals to the 
taste of our day. We have to consider the changing attitude of the Jews them- 
selves, their increasing contact with Gentile thought, the advance of education, 
modern, social, commercial, political and philosophic tendencies, the effects of 
criticism and of a new Weltanschauung, the wider outlook upon life and the 
world, the accessibility of non-Christian and anti-Christian literature, and must 
mould our literature with the influence of all these things and much else in 
mind and deliver ourselves from the bondage of the effete and obsolete. In the 
presentation of the evidences of Christianity we need less emphasis on mere 
externals and more on the moral issues and on the character of Jesus. We 
need frank statement about the excrescences and non-essentials of Christianity 
and the falsities and historical sins of the Church. We need to deal with the 
question of persecutions and to clear up what the aim and purpose of the Jewish 
mission really is so as to remove false Jewish notions about the same and meet 
objections to missionary work. 

Our literature should show the influence of religion on life or the relation- 
ship subsisting between them ; it should also aim more than it does at creating 
a sense of sin, appeal to conscience and deal with the large aspects of moral 
responsibility ; it should likewise state the Christian view of the mission of 
Israel. Nor must we shirk stating our position in regard to modern critical 
and scientific theories; teaching may well show the non-finality of theory, or, 
even if theories be maintained, none can live and grow on mere negations. 
Up-to-date works, written by experts, of the type of ‘ Present Day Tracts,’ would 
find a wide field of service ; studies on the relations of Christianity to society 
and the state should be of value. The special needs of women and children 
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have been hitherto almost wholly neglected, and for them, although not for 
them alone, works of romance would probably have widespread influence. 

The Jewish mind has a tangential cast, it is disputatious, controversial ; we 
have to take account of that and we may make use of it but should not allow 
ourselves to be carried away by it. Wherefore we should do well to have less 
controversial literature, or if there must be such, let it be accompanied with a 
more sympathetic apologetic. And in general let all the literature be more 
constructive in its aim, and have in view as well the removal of prejudice. 
. . » Much more might be done with periodicals—through them an expectancy 
is created and the diversity of their contents makes them appeal to a wider 
circle; they have less the appearance of a frontal attack . . . Jews are now 
more attracted by pictures than they were and I recommend good illustrations 
wherever possible. Whatever the type of publication be, all should be attrac- 
tive in outward appearance. . . . I mean what appeals in general to the sense of 
the country in which the distribution takes place. 


Throughout the conference, from the chairman’s opening 
address to the closing resolution a sense of the need for 
co-operation was manifest. It was felt that the isolation 
of Jewish missions, not only of the one from the other but 
of all from the foreign missions of the Church, must be 
broken down, and that the new consideration being given 
to Christian literature offered a basis for approach. Mr 
Webster stated four considerations which led to the con- 
viction that co-operation was necessary if the societies 
were to obtain a larger amount of better literature in 
return for their outlay ; (1) much of the existing literature, 
even if it has no denominational bias, is so produced as to 
make it suitable only for a particular mission; (2) there- 
fore each mission has to produce its own literature, which 
involves overlapping, reduplication and needless expense ; 
(8) neither one society or committee nor all the societies 
working separately can do as good work as could be done 
by working together ; (4) the object in view is to evangelize 
the Jews, not to make them Presbyterians, Anglicans, or 
Baptists. He continued : 


These considerations led us long ago to the opinion that literature will 
never get its proper place in Jewish evangelization without co-operation, in 
other words until in the interests of the greater cause individualism is set 
aside and we, recognizing a common need, come to each other’s aid. Such 
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co-operation I am convinced would not only give us more and better literature, 
but would be helpful in commending to the Church at large the whole cause 
of Jewish missions. It is no secret that with very many, interest in the 
Jewish mission has declined. If we look into the causes of this decline, 
and of the ridicule which in many quarters is cast on Jewish missionary efforts, 
we shall find that one of them is what may be called particularism, the view 
being held that only cranky faddists, too peculiar to be worthy of the notice 
of sensible men, have to do with this branch of missionary work. . . . 
I lay blame on no one in stating this, but mention it merely as a sad 
fact. But from many worthy men I have indications of the feeling that 
support would be given in larger measure if a greater degree of unity were 
seen, more willingness on the part of those engaged in the work to lay aside 
what is, rightly or wrongly, regarded as pettiness, and a readiness to deal with 
the subject imperially on the large issues. And it seems tome that in literature, 
affecting as it does the activity of all, a point of contact could easily be found, 
that in it we have a matter in which there can be the fullest co-operation. .. . 

In connexion with literature organization in China Dr Ritson has 
written in his ‘Survey’ these words: ‘There will be a call for the 
sacrifice of what may be regarded as vested interests, but when it is once 
realized that the sacrifice is for the sake of the kingdom of God, Christian 
men will be prepared to make it, and make it cheerfully.’ These words 
seem to apply with equal force to our question. And I am sure we do feel 
that over against the larger interests of our work, over against the cause 
of Christ among the Jewish people, for the sake of the kingdom of God 
among God’s own people, there is no room for and no gain through merely 
personal fancies and desires, antipathies and egoisms. Such co-operation 
would not imply the shedding of particular theological beliefs or of special 
ecclesiastical principles ; each would still probably feel the need for literature 
of specific aim, but that is the lesser thing in our subject; all the literature 
of a general evangelizing character could be produced from one source, to 
support which all could unite. 


There were not lacking from one and another sugges- 
tions as to how co-operation might best be attained, but 
the conference wisely contented itself with passing the 
subjoined resolution, which carried a great question one 
stage further on its way towards the light. 


Resolved that the Boards of missions represented in this conference be 
requested to consider whether they can appoint each a sub-committee to 
examine the survey of Christian Literature in the Mission Field and the report 
of this conference, and to consult with the Literature Committee of the 
Continuation Committee with a view to further co-operation with other 
missions. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Mr Wiiu1aM J. W. Roome of Belfast has been for some years closely 
connected with the Sudan United Mission and other agencies engaged 
in the evangelization of Africa. The map showing the strategic lines 
of Christian missions in Africa which accompanies his article was 
prepared by him for the Review. Mr Roome has just accepted the 
invitation of the British and Foreign Bible Society to undertake the 
organization of their work in East Africa and Uganda. 





The Rev. Artuur Situ, D.D., missionary of the American 
Board in China since 1872, is one of the best known writers upon 
Chinese affairs. He was American chairman of the Chinese Cente- 
nary Conference in 1907 and is a member of the China Continuation 
Committee. 





Miss A. H. Smart, until recently Principal of the Women’s 
Missionary College of the United Free Church of Scotland, was a 
missionary in Western India from 1876 to 1892. She has written 
several books, the latest of which, Missionary College Hymns, was 
reviewed in our pages in July 1915. 





Canon CuHarLEs H. Rosinson is Editorial Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and editor of the well- 
known quarterly periodical The East and The West. He is the 
author of several books, the most important being his History of 
Christian Missions, reviewed in these pages in October 1915. 





The Rev. Lars Dante, R.St.0.0., Secretary of the Norwegian 
Missionary Society (Norske Missionsselskab), was a missionary in 
Madagascar from 1870 to 1887. He was a member of the World 
Missionary Conference (Edinburgh 1910) and represents Norway on 
the Continuation Committee. 
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Mr Ratpn E. DirFenporfer, as secretary of the Sunday School 
Department of the Missionary Education Movement in New York, 
has had wide experience in the subject on which he writes. 





M. Henri Bots, who studied at various centres in France and 
Germany and has received the degree of doctor of divinity from 
three Scottish universities, is Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Montauban. He is closely associated with the Student Christian 
Movement and is author of several books on religious experience. 
His article was written in collaboration with his daughter, pupil 
of a distinguished member of the sociological school to which d 
Professor Durkheim belongs. ; 





Mr J. N. Farqunar, Literary Secretary of the National Young 4 
Men’s Christian Association of India, is author of The Crown of i 
Hinduism, Modern Religious Movements in India and other works, 3 
and joint editor of ‘ The Religious Quest of India’ and other series. ; 
The missionary experience on which his article on Christian Litera- 
ture in India is based is recounted on page 462. 





NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN RECENT 
PERIODICALS 


Some Grounds for Hope in Turkey 


AN article in the April number of The East and The West on 
‘American Missions in Turkey’ by Dr J. L. Barton, secretary of 
the American Board, contains, in addition to a survey of the general 
situation and a summary of the new ministerial regulations for 
private schools, a statement of some indications of hope and en- 
couragement for the future. Dr Barton points out that the solidarity 
of Islam has been shaken not a little by the events of the past year ; 
that the Caliph has in large measure lost his leadership ; that Turkish 
Mohammedans are speaking openly of the inability of their religion 
to meet the needs of their country ; and that many of them regard 
the treatment of the Armenians as inhuman and un-Mohammedan. 
The fact that Mohammedans are engaged on both sides of the 
war has convinced them that they can build no hope for the future 
upon the political unity of those who believe in Mohammed. A 
further ground of encouragement is found in the largely increased 
sale of Turkish and Arabic New Testaments. When an Oriental 
buys a book he does not part with it, much less dest.oy it. There 
is every reason to believe that Mohammedans to an unusual degree 
are studying the content of Christianity. Again, Turkish Moham- 
medans have awakened to the importance of western education. 
Although the Moslem press has called attention to the fact and has 
urged the necessity of improving the government schools, the pro- 
portion of Mohammedan pupils in Christian schools rapidly increases 
while the opposition and persecution directed against the parents 
who send children there has decreased. Genuine conversions among 
the pupils within the last twelve months give positive evidence of 
the power of Christian influence in the schools. Dr Barton states 
that the faithful adherence of the vast proportion of the Armenians 
to their faith and their refusal to deny Jesus Christ even to save 
their lives, together with the courage and devotion of the Christian 


missionaries who refused to leave their post and bore witness through 
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a time of terrible trial, has made a deep and abiding impression 
upon the Mohammedans. This ministry in action has * probably 
done more to make clear to the Mohammedans what Christianity 
stands for than a generation of ordinary preaching would have done.’ 
There have been some notable adult conversions during the last 
year. Finally, while recoiling with horror and repugnance from the 
carrying away by force of Christian girls into Mohammedan harems, 
Dr Barton points out that even by this means the spirit of Christ 
may be implanted in the very centre of the social life of Islam, for 
Christian truth can never be destroyed, and it will become a leaven 
in Turkish homes and manifest itself in the life of the children. 





African Parallels with Early Church History 


An anonymous writer in a recent number of Uganda Notes points 
out that the modern mission field shows early church history in the 
making. There is the initial problem of christianizing pagan tribes, 
simpler perhaps than of old but still difficult. As in the middle 
ages in Europe, the movement is often more tribal than individual. 
The personality of a chief will draw men by thousands into the 
visible Church in spite of every check which can be applied. After 
a period of persecution, through which the Church in Uganda has 
already passed, there comes the harder problem of prosperity and 
success. In Uganda work is delightfully easy to initiate but 
amazingly difficult to bring to perfection. 


The task of evangelization in Uganda may be compared to gardening in 
the native soil. . . . The tangled wilderness almost literally in a few weeks 
becomes as an English lawn; nowhere is labour more promptly and more 
generously repaid. But the roots of old vegetation go deep, and nowhere 
more easily than in Uganda will the lawn revert to the jungle once more. 
Nothing but persistent vigilance can keep down or finally eradicate the per- 
sistent growth silently creeping up beneath the smooth surface and ever 
asserting itself in unexpected places from which it seemed to have disappeared. 


The questions which engage the anxious concern of the synod 
show that Uganda shares in the moral and social problems common to 
young Christian churches from the first. Further, the first heresy 
has recently arisen in Uganda, revealing both the weakness and 
strength of the Church—weakness, inasmuch as a crude presentment 
of Christianity obtained considerable foothold ; strength, inasmuch 
as the few church members affected were illiterate people, and the 
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desire to obtain a Christian name, which in the main led people 
to follow Malaki Musajakawa, was significant in a land where Chris- 
tianity used to be execrated. The heresy, concerning which the 
Diocesan Council decided to take no action, has almost died out. 
‘It will be a great tribute to the strength of the Church in Uganda 
if it can emerge from its first contact with schism not only united 
but without having had to strike a blow.’ The problem of unifica- 
tion of race is as real with the Church in Uganda as it was in 
the Roman Empire, in both cases under the egis of a strong 
impartial government. The diocese contains a multitude of tribes 
and races, each bringing into the Church something of ancestral 
prejudice from generations of mutual suspicion and distrust. 


How to Arrest the Decay of Primitive Peoples 


An article in the Journal of Race Development (January number) on 
* Aboriginal Decay in the Pacific Ocean,’ by Professor J. Macmillan 
Brown of New Zealand, discusses the various reasons which have 
been assigned for the tendency of primitive peoples to vanish away 
on the introduction of civilization by traders and missionaries. The 
nineteenth century found an explanation in the introduction of the 
epidemics of civilization into virgin soil where they mowed down half 
the population. But when epidemics had done their work and left 
the survivors practically immune, the Pacific islanders still continued 
to melt away. A deeper reason was found by some in the ‘ singular 
faculty of dying ’ that had been observed in individuals of primitive 
race. The suicidal power of imagination would lead a Maori who 
knew that his death was predicted to turn his face to the wall and 
promptly die, though still in the full strength of healthy manhood. 
Hence it was argued that before the mysterious powers of our 
civilization over nature and life the primitive racial mind shrivelled 
up in awe. But it is unreal to speak of civilization as taking the 
heart out of the race. Racial decay began before the wonders of 
steam and electricity had penetrated to Oceania and as a matter of 
fact the people take with great gusto to the train, the electric tram, 
the automobile. Their own sorcery is more impressive to them than 
our science. The idea that the dislocation of their system of life 
is caused by the advent of the trader and the missionary lies nearer 
truth. The trader creates new wants which lead to the abandon- 
ment of old industries, and above all introduces alecohol—‘ that 
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most potent solvent of all hard-won ethics and habits of thousands 
of years.” The missionary, though actuated by unselfish purpose 
and opposed to some of the trader’s methods, eradicates the native 
past in order to infuse his religious and ethical ideals, and condemns 
even innocent customs because they are interwoven with those that 
are opposed to civilized ideas. The natives lose their bearings and 
drift about in the half-understood nomenclature of a civilization 
and religion divided from their cultural and religious stage of evolu- 
tion by thousands of years. Those who succeed in the new ways 
do so by means of their new luxury—love of words, but most lose 
their grip of both lives, the old and the new. Yet this explanation, 
though it carries far, is not final, for the infusion of new culture, as 
is shown in Polynesia itself, is not always a source of decay. The 
Roman Empire put new life into the Barbarians, and even when 
Rome became Christian and converted them the Barbarians increased 
in strength, reacted upon Rome and finally mastered it. 

In the fact that Rome used the conquered Barbarians on its out- 
skirts as soldiers Professor Macmillan Brown finds the key to unlock 
the secret of the evanescence of primitive peoples in the Pacific. It 
is not that war is the basis of racial health and energy, but that 
war was the main work of the Barbarians—as it was of the men in 
Oceania—and that work is the basis of health in the race as in the 
individual. When, in modern days, a civilized government follows in 
the wake of the trader and the missionary, war ceases, the main 
employment of the men is gone, they degenerate into idlers, take 
to drink, and descend into racial ruin. The law of struggle is the 
basis not only of racial advance but of racial continuance. The twin 
curses of disease and sterility lie upon the idle. Professor Macmillan 
Brown cites instances in which both traders and missionaries 
have checked racial evanescence by encouraging work. If govern- 
ments and missionaries are to save primitive peoples from themselves 
and from death, the value of the law of struggle must be recognized 
and primitive manners and customs must be studied and modified 
with a view to using them as stimuli to work. 


Moral Conditions in Rural Japan 


The Japan Evangelist for February contains, amongst others, 
the report presented by Captain L. W. Bickel of the American 
Baptist Mission to the Conference of Federated Missions (see p. 498). 
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The information on which this report is based was supplied by some 
forty workers—half foreign, half Japanese—after a careful survey 
of representative villages in their districts. Captain Bickel notes 
that the severer criticisms are mainly taken from the reports of the 
Japanese. Owing to the laudable efforts of the Government most 
country places are fairly free from gambling. Outward evidences 
of intoxication are infrequent, but drink has a terrible hold on the 
communities—for example, fifty per cent drink in one village, in 
another ‘ drinking is universal.’ Liquor shops are alarmingly on 
the increase. Open concubinage, a vice of the well-to-do, is not 
general, but the reports bear evidence ‘ with sickening regularity ’ 
to the wide prevalence of licentiousness, which touches almost all 
adults in some villages and is held to be quite natural. Captain 
Bickel, from localities known to him, cites moral conditions which 
are appalling. The evils wont to concentrate in the slums of large 
cities in other lands are spread from village to village in Japan. 
The conflict to be waged is overwhelmingly one with the demon of 
licentiousness. So large a proportion of leading men in the villages 
are in the bondage of vice that public conscience is inoperative, 
though a few thinking men everywhere are deeply concerned. 
Legislation, secular education and industrial work of the right kind 
can do much, but the real responsibility lies with the Christian Church 
in Japan and the missionaries who are there to aid it. Captain 
Bickel bears testimony to the influence of even one faithful Christian, 
be he rich or poor, in such villages as these. 


The Need for Village Churches 


This report forms an impressive background for a short paper in 
the March number of the Japan Evangelist in which Dr S. H. Wain- 
right of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, urges that the 
founding of congregations in local communities is a work of primary 
importance, second only to that of the conversion of souls. He ques- 
tions whether the corporate aim sufficiently controls present mission- 
ary activity in Japan. Energy is dissipated when evangelistic tours, 
street preaching or tract distribution do not lead to the formation of 
a nucleus of interested persons in each locality. Where such group- 
ing is begun care must, however, be taken to choose a convenient 
centre for the small congregation, and to include in it members 
who are likely to remain in the place. Such rudimentary village 
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churches not only offer shelter to early converts during the pioneer 
period, but also provide satisfaction for the social side of human 
nature, which would otherwise be sought in less beneficial associa- 
tion ; further, when the community life of the church stands over 
against the community life of the village, the mind of Christ finds 
fuller expression and the church becomes the centre of sanctifying 
influences in the common life. 


The Institutional Church in Japanese Cities 


In the same number of the Japan Evangelist the Rev. W. Axling, 
pastor of the Tokyo Misahi Tabernacle (American Baptist), records 
some of the service which institutional churches, only recently intro- 
duced, are already rendering in Japan. In one church, a depart- 
ment of social helpfulness has been started which has counselled 
numbers and saved many who were contemplating suicide ; another 
has opened a bureau for the relief of tuberculosis patients, attached 
to which is a church visitor whose business is to seek out sufferers, 
and a monthly paper designed to comfort them and instruct them 
in precautionary measures; a third conducts a home-like reading 
room, well supplied with books, magazines and Christian literature 
for the young men of the church and of the community, where tea 
is served and someone is always ready with friendly greeting. In 
several cases the effort of a church to help organizations started by 
the community has reacted on its own work. Accommodation was 
offered by one church to a business men’s club. They became 
interested in the church’s welfare work for apprentices and made it 
a great success. Another church offered to allow local school teachers 
and merchants to start their projected night school for apprentices 
in its buildings ; as a result, the pastor was invited to give a fifteen 
minutes’ talk each evening to the boys, and he and his church were 
brought into touch with the commercial and educational life of the 
town. The social undertakings of three Christian centres in Japan 
are specified more fully. Colonel Yamamuro of the Salvation 
Army has instituted special lecture courses for young men, free legal 
advice for the poor, a free scribe’s office for those unable to read 
or write, a medical advice bureau, a bureau of advice on personal 
and life problems, a labour exchange, an ex-prisoners’ home, a home 
of refuge for women, and a hospital for the poor. Mr Merrill Vories 
at Omi has a loan library of Christian literature, a farm with new 
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seeds and new methods of cultivation, a rest house for tired travellers, 
a building with auditorium, a reading room, games room and sleeping 
rooms, a kindergarten, a bath-house, a sanatorium for tuberculosis 
patients, and various industrial agencies. In Mr Axling’s church 
in Tokyo, in addition to evangelistic and educational agencies the 
social service programme includes a men’s friendly society, nurses’ 
neighbourhood visiting, apprentices’ and working girls’ welfare 
work, a nursery for the infants of working mothers, a children’s 
playground, and free legal advice. Negotiations are on foot to 
establish co-operative relations by making the church buildings the 
rallying ground for three national organizations engaged respectively 
in fighting tuberculosis, licensed prostitution and intemperance. 


A Christian Hermit in Burma 


An article in the April number of The East and The West by 
the Rev. W. C. B. Purser supplements his references in an earlier 
paper in this Review to a Burmese hermit who had spent fourteen years 
in seeking God. In describing the personality of this man, who was 
baptized on Easter Day, 1911, Mr Purser sets forth some of the ele- 
ments of his old faith and practice as a Buddhist which he has retained 
in becoming a Christian, and the elements in Christianity which have 
been mainly responsible for leading him out of Buddhism. The 
personality of the Yathé (a title corresponding to that of Sadhu in 
India) attracts all who know him, even ‘ Europeans high up in the 
service of church and state.” A convinced ascetic, he is entirely 
free from fanaticism; reverenced by hundreds of followers as a 
*‘ holy man,’ he is untouched by religious pride ; an earnest preacher, 
he comes week by week as a humble learner to listen to the missionary. 
He is a devout and regular communicant, kneeling in the earth- 
coloured religious habit which marks the ascetic to receive the 
Sacrament. He draws no money from mission funds. His frugal 
diet of fruit and herbs is provided by his followers, the expenses of 
his preaching tours, some of which involve a train journey of over 
a hundred miles, are paid by his hearers, by no means wealthy folk. 

Mr Purser discusses two ascetic practices of Buddhism which 
the Yathé has carried over into his Christian life. The first is the 
commandment ‘ Thou shalt not destroy life.’ The Yathé, though he 
is not so bigoted as some of his followers whose rather unchari- 
table views about non-vegetarians are quoted, goes beyond the 
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ordinary Burman in his observance of this precept. Mr Purser is 
of opinion that this feeling ought to be respected. He deprecates 
the attitude of certain catechists who preach on the text ‘ Rise, 
Peter, kill and eat,’ and approves the action of those who, while not 
professing to be vegetarians, abstain from animal food while making 
tours in districts where the Yathé’s followers are numerous. The 
second ascetic idea is the essential evil of all intoxicants. In this 
respect Buddhists uphold their religion as superior to Christianity. 
In view of the fact that Indian missionaries generally require con- 
verts before baptism to undertake that they will abstain from the 
use of intoxicants as beverages, and that Orientals find a moderate use 
of stimulants almost impossible, Mr Purser is in complete sympathy 
with the Yathé’s total abstinence campaign among Burman Christians. 

The Yathé has carried over from Buddhism—or rather from the 
Paramats (heretics) to which he belonged—a profound belief in the 
existence of an all-pervading Spirit, the Mind of the Universe. It 
was this belief which led the Yathé and his followers to dissatisfac- 
tion with Buddhism and turned their thoughts to Arimaddeya, the 
Buddha of the future, whom they identified with the Eternal Spirit. 
On coming under the influence of Christianity, it was the mystical 
aspect of the Incarnatien and the teaching about the Holy Spirit 
which most appealed to the Yathé, and it seemed natural to him to 
associate the traditions about Arimaddeya with these doctrines and 
to identify Arimaddeya with Jesus Christ. Mr Purser quotes a 
tract by one of the Yathé’s followers to show the confusion of thought. 
At first the significance of the historic Christ was dimly understood, 
though apprehension of the Eternal Christ, the light that lighteth 
every man, who through the Spirit is drawing every man to Himself, 
was gained. For a long time the Yathé and his followers did not 
read the gospels. They preferred to spend hours in meditation, 
holding, as they devoutly believed, direct converse with God. Now 
they have begun to read the New Testament more regularly. In 
their case the normal advance ‘through Christ to God’ has been 
replaced by the reverse process ‘ through God to Christ.’ But the 
process is unmistakably in operation, and, though sympathetic 
supervision will be necessary for years to come, the spiritual lives of 
many Burmese Christians have been deepened since the baptism of 
the Yathé, and there is every reason to hope that the movement he 
has inaugurated will mean an access of strength to the Church in 
Burma. 





PROCEEDINGS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
BODIES IN THE MISSION FIELD 


THE CONFERENCE OF FEDERATED MISSIONS 
IN JAPAN 


Tue fifteenth annual meeting of the Conference of Federated Missions in 
Japan was held in Tokyo on January sth and 6th, 1916. Forty-eight full 
members and one corresponding member were present. 

Christian Literature Society. It was reported that during the year 22 
books and booklets had been published, which, including periodicals, totalled 
31,472,000 pages. The buyers are mostly Japanese. Of the books Fosdick’s 
Manhood of the Master commanded the largest sale. The first edition of 
1000 copies was sold in two months. 

Resolutions were presented and adopted cordially commending the work 
of the Christian Literature Society ; endorsing its suggestion that the larger 
missions represented in the Conference include in the annual budgets pre- 
sented to their Boards a request for an appropriation of yen 2400 ($1200) to 
be expended by the Christian Literature Society in the prosecution of its 
work, the smaller societies being asked for half that amount; and that in 
cases where the missions regarded it as impracticable for their Board to grant 
the amount in gold the Board be requested to endeavour to secure from some 
other sources contributions for the work of the Christian Literature Society. 

The Conference recorded its deep appreciation of the liberality of the 
Board and the Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Foreign Missions Board of the Southern Baptist Convention in giving the 
services of the Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D., and the Rev. E. N. Walne, D.D., 
to be respectively Executive Secretary and Field Secretary of the Christian 
Literature Society. 

Sunday Schools. Resolutions presented by the Sunday School Committee 
were adopted recommending that individual missions should give close 
attention to the housing and proper conduct of Sunday Schools under their 
charge and increase their number as much as possible ; that arrangements be 
made for Sunday School workers to attend the summer school at Karuizawa or 
such city training schools as were within reach ; and that the Friends’ Mission 
and the World’s Sunday School Association be thanked for providing the 
services of Mr H. E. Coleman as Sunday School specialist. 

The Executive Committee of the Federated Missions was authorized to 


negotiate with the World’s Sunday School Association in order to further 
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co-operation and to assist in bringing the Association into more vital relation 
with the Christian forces in Japan. 

Survey and Occupation. The Committee on Survey and Occupation pre- 
sented its report on Village Conditions in four parts: Educational Conditions 
(Rev. D. R. Mackenzie, D.D.); Sanitary, Social and Industrial Conditions 
(Rev. E. K. McCord); Moral and Religious Conditions (see p.487) (Captain L. W. 
Bickel); and Methods of Work (Rev. G. W. Fulton, D.D.). 

The following recommendations from the Committee of Survey and 
Occupation were endorsed by the Conference: that the first week of 
February be made a time of special prayer for the Village Movement and 
for village work in general; that every evangelistic missionary and as many 
others as possible endeavour to begin work in at least one new village during 
the coming year, following the lines of division of territory arranged two 
or three years ago; that theological schools be urged definitely and per- 
sistently to present to their students the needs and opportunities of village 
evangelization, and in every possible way endeavour to inspire in them the 
desire for missionary service among this portion of their countrymen; that 
since the rural situation calls for an energetic and systematic use of simple 
Christian literature adapted to the needs of the people, this need should be 
carefully studied and steps taken to bring into existence appropriate literature 
in sufficient quantity and variety, and that this matter be referred to the 
Christian Literature Society ; and that the Conference of Federated Missions 
through its Executive approach the Federation of Churches requesting the 
co-operation of that body in securing a division of territory that will prevent 
overlapping in the presentation of rural work. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS ON MISSIONS 


Buppuist Missions. By Professor Masanaru Anesakt, D.Litt. Zoroastrian 
Missions, By L. H. Gray, Ph.D. Munammapan Missions. By Pro- 
fessor T. W. Arno.p, C.I.E., Litt.D. Curistiran Missions, Earty 
AND Mepiavat. By Professor C. R. Beaztey, D.Litt. Roman Catuotic 
Missions. By Professor Matrernus Spitz, O.S.B. Protestant Missions. 
By H. U. Werrsrecut, Ph.D., D.D. Encyctopzp1a or RELIGION AND 
Ernics. Edited by James Hastines, D.D, Vol. viii. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 28s. 1916. 


Tue Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics is more cosmopolitan in 
its treatment of missions than the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
latter, in both its Times and its Cambridge editions, contented itself 
with one article on the subject, which treated of all Christian missions, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, ete. In the Times edition there was 
one writer ; and in the Cambridge edition, although two signatures 
appear, they stand in fact for one compiler, who used the Times 
writer’s matter with large additions, and appended the initials of 
his predecessor as well as hisown. But the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics has six articles, by six writers ; and moreover it does not 
limit itself to Christian missions, but includes also those of Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism and Zoroastrianism. The two former may cer- 
tainly be fairly regarded as ‘ missionary religions,’ but the Parsis’ 
claim to be so counted is small. Even Hinduism might put in a 
stronger one, in view of the efforts of the Arya Samaj to absorb the 
animist out-caste population of India. No less than 104 columns of 
the Encyclopedia are devoted to the subject : Zoroastrianism occupy- 
ing five columns, Islam seven, and Buddhism ten, total for non- 
Christian missions twenty-two; and then Early and Medieval 
Missions take up sixteen columns, Roman Catholic thirty and 
Protestant thirty-six. Apparently the Russo-Greek Church missions 
in Siberia and Japan are missed altogether, and this is not easy of ex- 
planation. However, we take Dr Hastings’ six sections as they stand. 

The Buddhist article is contributed by Dr M. Anesaki, Professor of 


Science and Religion in Tokyo University, and of Japanese Literature 
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and Life at Harvard. He gives an interesting account of the missions 
sent by the famous Buddhist king, Asoka, from India to China in 
the third century B.c. He also notices the legendary account of the 
mission of the same monarch to convert Tibet, but acknowledges 
that the authentic history of this extension only begins a thousand 
years later. Korea received Buddhism in the fourth century a.p., 
and Japan, from Korea, in the sixth. Dr Anesaki points out the 
difference of method adopted in China and Japan: in the former 
case, and not in the latter, works of charity were an important 
feature ; also the translation of the Buddhist scriptures, which was 
not done in Japan, so that Chinese is in that country still the sacred 
language. Authorities for this article are only given concerning 
Japan, except one for Tibet. 

The author of the section on Zoroastrian Missions is Dr Louis H. 
Gray, of Columbia University, one of the assistant editors of the 
Encyclopedia. His article, as might be expected, is rather scanty. 
On the present position of Parsi-ism, Dr Gray says that while there 
is no leakage to Islam or to Christianity, there is much to agnosticism, 
and that many even of the professing Parsis are rationalistic ; con- 
cerning which he refers us to Mr Farquhar’s Modern Religious Move- 
ments in India. 

Mohammedan Missions are entrusted to Professor T. W. Arnold, 
whose cited authorities are partly Christian works like Dr Zwemer’s 
Moslem World and Mr Marshall Broomhall’s book on Islam in China, 
besides certain French and German publications. There seems to 
be little information to be got from Mohammedan sources concerning 
the advances in China and Africa during the past century. But the 
fact is, as Professor Arnold points out, that there is no Moslem 
missionary society or organization, and most of the preachers of 
Islam are traders. 

Professor Beazley of Oxford is the writer on Missions in the 
Early and Medieval Ages, upon which he is a recognized authority. 
He skilfully groups, chronologically and geographically, the mass 
of information to be condensed for his purpose, and produces an 
interesting narrative. But we miss Raymond Lull, both in the 
text and in the list of authorities. 

Roman Catholic Missions are described by M. Spitz, O.S.B., 
Professor of Church History at St Thomas’s Abbey, Birmingham ; 
and his work may justly be accepted as worthy of the Benedictine 
Order. His tabular matter is complete and important, and he has 
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had access to many authorities, including the Atlas Hierarchicus 
which was reviewed in these pages in October 1914. It is noteworthy 
that he uses the phrase ‘ Roman Catholic Church,’ and one wonders 
whether Dr Hastings suggested his not claiming the exclusive use 
of the honourable word ‘Catholic.’ He shows clearly how the 
‘struggles and storms’ of the eighteenth century, including the 
suppression of the religious orders and societies, issued in a great 
set-back in the progress of Roman missions, and notes the revival of 
missionary zeal in 1820-80. The failure of the old African missions 
he attributes partly to Portugal and partly to ‘the anti-Roman 
Catholic attitude of Holland and England.’ There is no reference 
to Uganda. In estimating results, a significant distinction is drawn 
between Roman Catholics who are the fruit of the work of former 
centuries and the converts of the last hundred years, the former being 
given as twenty-two millions and the latter as eight millions. 

Dr Hastings could not have made a better choice of a writer on 
Protestant Missions than Dr Weitbrecht, and the appointment is 
abundantly justified by the article he has contributed. In an able 
introduction he glances at the Medizval and Roman Missions which 
preceded those of the Reformed Churches, and briefly points out the 
distinctive notes of all three. Then the central bulk of the article 
is devoted to history, viz. (1) the formation and development of 
the societies, British, American, Continental and Colonial; (2) pre- 
paration of missionaries ; (8) missionary conferences ; (4) the field, 
which is described under eight heads, America, Africa, Oceania, 
India, China, the Far East, the Near East, the Jews. Madagascar 
is noticed under Africa, the Malay Archipelago under India and North 
Africa under the Near East. Special mention is made of medical, 
philanthropic, educational and literary work. Throughout, the 
reader is conscious that he is being taken through the immense 
ramifications of the subject by a guide who is familiar with them all, 
and who could have led him through endless byways of interest had 
the limits of the survey been less strictly marked out. Certainly 
we should have welcomed much more ; particularly about the work 
of women among their sisters, who after all are one-half of the human 
race, and also about the organization of the Church, which is, in the 
present advanced condition of many missions, the great problem 
before us. 


EUGENE Stock 
BourRNEMOUTH 
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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


Comparative Reicion: Its Adjuncts and Allies. By Louis Henry Jorpan. 
London: Oxford University Press. 128. net. 1915. 


Ir is just ten years since I reviewed the companion volume on Com- 
parative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth ; and the author promises 
us still more volumes on the same subject. The present volume has 
the same merits and defects as the previous one: the writer’s interest 
in and enthusiasm for his subject are admirable ; his devotion of time, 
thought, and toil to this one purpose is marvellous ; but his failure 
to make the impression he desires is pathetic. His great industry is 
not guided by keen intelligence, his wide knowledge is not allied with 
quick judgment. He makes an unjustified demand on the patience 
of his readers ; his selection of material lacks discrimination, and his 
style conciseness and precision. His arrangement is so unskilful 
that he needs to be constantly repeating himself; thrice, if not four 
times, we are given some biographical notes about Archbishop 
Séderblom ; and all kinds of trifling details which have come within 
his knowledge are quite irrelevantly introduced. The contents of 
his note-books seem to have been emptied into this volume; and 
after all one cannot see the wood for the trees. He has gathered 
building materials rather than planned and reared a building. 

I am in entire agreement with him in deprecating the loose use 
of the term ‘comparative religion’ to include any kind of study of 
the data of religions, and in desiring to define accurately the object 
and determine rigidly the limits of this study. In my contribution 
to the London Theological Studies on The Study of Religion I have 
endeavoured in a few pages to do what the author in this volume 
labours to accomplish. I regret, however, that he is perpetrating 
so verbal an abomination as the term itself. I plead for the use of 
the phrase ‘the comparative study of religions’ or ‘ the comparison 
of religions,’ just as we speak of ‘the philosophy of religion,’ and 
‘the history of religions,’ and not of ‘ philosophical religion,’ and 
‘historical religion.” The word religion should not be used both of 
itself and the science of it. It is unfortunate that we have not a term 
corresponding to religion as ethics does to morality (although, it 
must be regretfully added, even this distinction is often blurred). 


1A protest must be made against his use of the term ‘ comparativist,’ which is 
both unnecessary and ambiguous, since it is not in the study of religion alone that 
comparisons may be made. 
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The author is not successful in fixing the scientific frontiers of 
what he calls its ‘avenues of approach,’ anthropology, ethnology, 
sociology, archeology, mythology, philology, psychology, and the 
history of religions. If, instead of treating each of these separately, 
he had given us a general discussion of the kinds of data available 
for the study of religion, and consequently of the methods to be 
pursued, he would have made the subject much more intelligible. 
A few sentences should have sufficed to bring out the differences. 
Again under each of these heads he reviews a number of books. 
While there is a great deal of very valuable material here collected, 
and some of his obiter dicta are very interesting, how much better 
a use he would have made of his knowledge if he had followed, for 
example, the plan of the introductory article in the Theologische 
Rundschau, where the books dealing with a subject are discussed 
directly in their bearing on the questions of present interest and 
importance. 

There is one omission among the ‘ Adjuncts and Allies of Com- 
parative Religion ’ that is significant: there is no treatment of the 
philosophy of religion. This is not accidental. The writer ignores 
the consideration, on which emphasis must be laid, that the com- 
parative study of religions is not, and cannot be, as objective a 
science as physics or chemistry; it involves, and cannot but involve, 
a subjective element, judgments of value, and this at once takes us 
from science to philosophy. We might of course be content to 
register the differences and the resemblances of religious beliefs, 
rites, customs ; but this must surely be preliminary to a judgment 
on the mental adequacy, moral efficacy, and spiritual satisfaction 
of each religion. 

To the readers of the International Review of Missions the most 
important consideration in regard to this volume is the attitude 
assumed to foreign missions. While the tone generally does not 
seem unfriendly, yet there are a few less guarded utterances which 
cannot but be read with deep regret. ‘It may be a despicable thing 
to sneer at another man’s faith; but it is equally bad form, and it 
exhibits equally bad judgment, to overpraise one’s own.’ This is 
written in reference to apologetic treatises, which seek to show the 
superiority of Christianity to other religions, an attempt which he 
regards asa ‘forlornhope.’ ‘ Which religion is ‘‘ the best,”’ absolutely 
considered, is a problem which no man need ever hope to solve ; 
the solution lies far beyond his reach’ (p. 369). All apologetic 
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interest must be banished from comparative religion. ‘ For a serious 
expositor of Comparative Religion to attempt to play this réle is‘a 
veritable anachronism ’ (p. 378). To be an orthodox ‘ comparativist/ 
a man must have no decided religious convictions of his own. ‘To 
place all religions save Christianity in one group, and to aver that 
the religion of Jesus is the answer made to the world’s cry for 
a supernatural revelation, is very seriously to misinterpret the 
function and significance of those faiths by which Christianity was 
preceded, and by which it may yet be followed’ (p. 385). Christianity 
must not be regarded as the unique and the final faith for mankind ; 
‘for comparative religion has no warrant to forestall or foreclose 
the future’ (p 396). This position can be justified only on the 
assumption that all judgments of value must be excluded from the 
comparative study of religions, even the judgments of value that 
the facts so studied force upon us. 

What Mr Jordan ignores is that religion is not like the objects of 
physics or chemistry, to which we may be personally indifferent, for 
it challenges us to personal decision. While the Christian apologist 
must be sympathetic and appreciative, unprejudiced, scrupulously 
honest and equitable in dealing with other religions than his own, it is 
an absurd demand that he shall suppress his own convictions regard- 
ing Christ as Saviour and Lord of men. He is bound to make clear 
that it is his own judgment of value that he is offering, and not an 
inevitable conclusion for all minds from the data before him. As 
Mr Jordan conceives comparative religion, it would weaken and 
not strengthen the missionary motive ; but although he pronounces 
anathema every apostle of this study who does not preach his 
gospel, yet he has not said the only and last word on the purpose 
and the scope of the comparative method of studying religion ; 
and there remains a necessary and legitimate use of this study 
by the missionary, not to confirm his prejudices, but to test 
his convictions, and if the test ends in approval, to strengthen 
his resolve that the Name of Jesus, as the Name in which 
is salvation, shall soon be above every other name in the wide 
world. 

ALFRED E. GARVIE 
New Coiiece, HampsTeaD 
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INDIA AND ITS FAITHS 


Inpia AND Its Farrus. A Traveller's Record. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4. 1915. 


THERE is abundant room and need for more books on India and 
her religions—religions which claim the loyalty, devotion and 
affection of nearly one-half the population of the world. 

Two classes of authors write books on this subject : missionaries 
who in the main are too limited in their philosophical preparation to 
deal profoundly with the subject, and yet who intimately know the 
products of Indian thought and religious aspiration as found in the 
life of the people, and who understand how best to interpret them ; 
and men whose chief interest is academic and whose highest qualifica- 
tion for the work is a philosophic preparation, but who know little 
directly of India’s faiths as living forces and as redemptive agencies. 

Professor Pratt’s book is of the latter class. Its chief value 
lies in the philosophical and psychological appreciation of these 
faiths which it reveals, and in the analysis to which it subjects these 
products of the religious thoughts and sentiments of the people of 
India. It does not profess to be a philosophical treatise; it is 
rather a series of free sketches drawn by a philosopher and a psycholo- 
gist for the purpose of testing the sanity and permanent value of 
India’s religions as systems of religious thought and of redemption. 

In the fulfilment of this aim, the author has been eminently 
successful ; his processes are clear cut and his style is attractive. 
The twenty-one chapters include such subjects as: On Avoiding 
Misunderstanding, Duty and Destiny, the Hindu Dharma, 
the Jainas, the Mohammedans, the Parsees, the Doctrine of 
Modern Buddhism, the Value of Buddhism and its Springs of Power, 
Christian Missions in India, What the West might Learn. These 
discussions wander over the whole realm of Indian thought, and so 
long as they are confined to India’s religious ideas and speculations 
they are always interesting and generaily sound. 

Dr Pratt has the added merit of true sympathy with his subject 
and hearty appreciation of it. Indeed rarely has a man of the 
West with so little of experience in India entered so easily and 
heartily into sympathy with her thought, and into intelligent ap- 
preciation of her processes. In the main, he manages to discover 
and to interpret the best in these systems of belief. There are 
instances in the book where he seems to fail to grasp the significance 
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of the oriental thought, and other instances where he gives to non- 
Christian teaching the glamour of a Christian, if not of a western, 
interpretation. This is all but inevitable in any western treatise 
on this subject. This failing is manifest in chapter vi on ‘ Duty and 
Destiny ’ as he unravels the doctrine of karma and rebirth and its 
relation to ethics. Here a western Christian finds it exceedingly 
difficult to follow the mental and moral processes which brought 
that doctrine into existence, and have given it so much vital power 
and controlling influence during the ages. The same is true of the un- 
equal discussion in chapter xix concerning the flexibility of Buddhism 
and the pragmatic value of prayer in that religion. The chapter 
on Christian missions is one of the least satisfying. The trouble is 
that the author, while he repeatedly confesses and proclaims his 
Christian faith and convictions, presents them under clouds of doubts 
and qualifications. And his effort to demonstrate the success of 
Christian missions proves so arduous and so doubtful in its issue that 
the reader is less satisfied than the writer himself with the result. 
The last chapter on ‘ What the West might Learn ’ is naturally 
the least convincing and satisfactory in the book. As a persistent 
student of Indian thought, Dr Pratt has acquired the philosophic 
insight and the mental grasp which enables him to interpret the mind 
of India ; but he has not had the opportunity to see and to study 
the life of the people so as rightly to understand, value and interpret 
it. Six months in any great land is altogether inadequate to qualify 
one to speak of the religious life of its people. In India, the land 
of mystery and mysticism, with its vast distances, its distinct racial 
peculiarities, its 147 languages and many faiths—in such a land, 
during so brief a stay, can one justly claim the right to speak with 
wisdom on what ‘the East teaches us of the West,’ especially when 
that teaching, as in this case, is the teaching of life and not of thought, 
the sphere in which the author is least qualified to speak authori- 
tatively ? A man’s eyes only begin to adjust themselves to the 
strange forms and experiences of life in India after a couple of years’ 
residence there. For instance, a stranger like our author can easily 
misinterpret the significance of the repugnance of both Hindus and 
Buddhists to the taking of life in any form. How easy and natural 
for a Westerner to conclude from this that they are kindly in their 
spirit and are distinguished ior ‘their aesthetic feeling.’ But the old 
resident has had daily opportunity to witness unexampled and brutal 
cruelty to animals among those very people who, believing in the 
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transmigration doctrine, are averse to killing even an insect. In 
other words, it is not an easy thing for a western philosopher, though 
he may be able to analyse and value accurately the thought of India, 
to interpret wisely the daily life and customs of the people. 

Perhaps I have over-emphasized this weakness of the volume 
before us. I would not close this review without once more re- 
minding the reader that this book is excellently well written, and, 
notwithstanding errors, is extremely valuable as a reflex of India’s 
great faiths, and as an interpreter of her many strange philosophies. 
Dr Pratt reveals high qualifications as a guide into the mazes of the 


profound teachings of India in the realm of thought and religion. 
J. P. JoNEs 
Hartrorp, U.S.A. 





THE HEART OF BUDDHISM 


Tue Heart or Buppuism. Being an Anthology of Buddhist Verse. Translated 
and edited by K. J. Saunpers, London: Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 
net. Calcutta: Association Press. 6d. net. [In India only.] 1915. 


Ir was away back in the fifteenth century that Nicolas Clenard gave 
his life to what he called a ‘ pacific crusade’ to convert Moham- 
medanism by the sympathetic study of its religion and language, 
showing the superiority of Christianity over Islam by rational 
demonstration where necessary: and by appreciation of all the 
common ground, social, religious and human, between East and West. 
It is a far cry to his day, yet only now are we beginning to share his 
open-mindedness and wisdom. Still, happily, we have fairly begun. 
Another notable little proof of this is a new series, ‘ The Heritage 
of India,’ edited by the Bishop of Dornakal and Mr Farquhar. 
These valuable little books are intended, primarily, for the East ; 
to open a door for modern Indians into the spacious garden of their 
own wonderful literary and religious past—in itself a fine thought. 
But many in the West, too, will wait greedily for the issue of these 
slim volumes. For even yet, in the provinces at least, it is almost 
incredibly difficult in one’s comparative study of religion to get at 
the sources. And in this prospectus we are promised some of the 
very things we want—biographies of great souls like Tulsi Das ; 
philosophies like Ramanuja’s Vedanta; translations from many 
fields where there is a wealth of flowers for the gathering, an Antho- 
logy of Mahayana Literature by no less than Professor Vallée Poussin, 
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as one of them; the Manikka Vachakar; and many of the sur- 
prisingly spiritual Indian hymns, to name several at random. It is 
an appetizing prospect, over which, Lamb-like, one might well say 
a grace to God with a thankful heart. Moreover, the spirit is entirely 
right. ‘To every book,’ say the editors, ‘two tests are to be rigor- 
ously applied. Everything must be scholarly, and everything 
must be sympathetic.’ And certainly the first of them to appear 
amply fulfils their promise. Everywhere in Mr Saunders’ book there 
is the sure touch of the man who knows: and, no less obviously, 
he has gained it, largely, through that sympathy without which 
insight into anything must always be impossible. 

Even so, his is indeed a bold idea. For probably there is nothing 
upon earth more protean than Buddhism. In Hastings’ colossal 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics there is no general article on 
it at all; and rightly, because few things that can be said of it apply 
to all its strangely diverse sects. Yet Mr Saunders undertakes to 
state the Heart of Buddhism within a hundred pages, by trans- 
lating for us less than fifty poems, some of them only a few lines 
in length and half of them out of one book, the Theragatha, and 
ten short stories. And he is as original as he is bold. Some things 
are here that were bound to be present in any such anthology, such 
as the Mahamangala Sutta. But there is much that looms up of 
cardinal importance in the minds of those of us who have studied 
Buddhism only from books and its own scriptures that has here little 
or no place assigned it, Nirvana itself among them. And it is this 
that gives the book much of its interest. For Mr Saunders has set 
himself to describe and illustrate the Buddhism, not of the Suttas, 
but of the average present-day devout Buddhist, as he knows him : 
what it is in it that really appeals to its ordinary adherents, and fills 
their minds, and influences them: a most important study. Hence 
the small stress laid upon Nirvana, about which, says Mr Saunders, 
* Buddhists for the most part are not troubling themselves’: hence 
the omission of many of the abstruse metaphysical matters which 
fill so much of western books on Buddhism, such as Buddha’s denial 
of personality and soul, which, observes Mr Saunders, most modern 
Buddhists have abandoned, and returned to the standpoint of the 
Upanishads in that matter: hence, too, the presence of one or two 
points we would have ruled out as quite secondary, but which, so 
our author who has himself lived and studied and argued with them 
tells us, the actual Buddhist underlines : and hence, above all, the 
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radical fact that here we have given us almost nothing from the 
great Nikayas and so much from the Psalms of the Elders and the 
Sisters. Really to know a religion (and he claims that name for 
Buddhism), says Mr Saunders in effect, one should turn not so much 
to its dogmatists and theologians, who are not necessarily at the 
heart of it at all, but to its saints. What they experience, what 
they affirm, these men and women who have actually lived it out, 
that is the heart of the whole matter, and that is what the average 
adherent really admires and holds. So what Mr Saunders does is 
to give us a little Buddhist hymn-book; to paint, from their own 
descriptions, a picture of the saintly Buddhist mind, what it thinks, 
and how it feels, and what it values, and how it looks out upon life— 
its peace, its happiness, its perseverance and the like; and its flaws 
too. And it is admirably done. How it attains to be the thing it 
is, is not made so plain to us. There is, indeed, a fine, too short 
Introduction full of stuff, and many most informing notes, the first- 
hand knowledge of which opens up many vistas. Yet while every 
one who reads this book must surely feel the beauty of the mind that 
it depicts and be made ashamed by it of his own spiritual lethargy, 
and be inspired to start up and do better (all which is pure gain), I 
am not certain that the chance reader will, without further informa- 
tion, at all understand just how and why these men became all 
that they were. But one cannot do everything in a hundred pages. 

As to the translation it would be impertinent for me to speak, 
but one who, in an amateurish fashion, has spent much time over 
Pali gathas may, perhaps, be allowed to express his envy of the 
deftness of these verses. This is a fine little work, that adds to our 
knowledge. 


A. J. Gossip 


GLascow 





THE NORTHERN BANTU 


Tue Nortuern Bantu: An Account of some Central African Tribes of the 
Uganda Protectorate. By Joun Roscor. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 12s. 6d. net. 1915. 


Mr Roscoe has followed his classical work on the Baganda, re- 
viewed in these pages in July 1912, by a new book dealing with the 
tribes dwelling in the neighbourhood of the Baganda country. He 
did not live amongst them for a long time, but visited them occasion- 
ally and gathered extensive information by questioning the natives 
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systematically. The result of this inquiry is gratifying indeed. Mr 
Roscoe modestly declares that he only ‘ scratched the surface of a 
wide and fruitful field.” As a matter of fact he deals minutely with 
certain subjects, especially with the customs relative to twins, and 
though others are treated somewhat briefly I do not think that he 
has omitted any really important matter. His book proves that a 
well-equipped investigator can render more service to ethnography in 
two months than a man who has lived for ten years in the midst of 
a tribe not knowing how to observe or what was worth studying. 
Readers of this book will be struck by the wonderful variety of 
the modes of life and customs of these Central African tribes. The 
most curious tribe, and the one which was most fully studied, is the 
Banyoro tribe between Lake Albert and Victoria Nyanza. Here we 
meet with an aristocratic class entirely devoted to cattle breeding 
which subdued an original population of entirely agricultural clans. 
Both classes live together, recognizing the supremacy of the king, 
the peasants being more or less the servants of the pastoral clans. 
Amongst the Banyoro there is a wonderful and intimate connexion 
between the ox and the life of the tribe, not only because the diet of 
the aristocratic clans consists essentially of milk and their dress is 
made of cow skins, but because a number of customs have been 
adopted with the sole idea of preserving the health of the cattle. 
For instance, it is taboo for the Banyoro to wash their bodies with 
water: it might be detrimental to their oxen; therefore they rub 
themselves with butter instead of taking a bath. When indulging 
in eating meat or drinking beer, which they sometimes do, they 
allow twelve hours to elapse before taking milk again, as they think 
the contact of other food with milk in their stomach may injure their 
cattle. The king possesses a sacred herd of cows subject to any 
number of taboos. When he goes to the public square in order to try 
cases, a cow walks beside him and remains there the whole time, 
dumb witness of the legal proceedings, living symbol of the tribe. 
When we read that in certain cases the umbilical cord is cut on a 
thong made of cow skin, that the dead are buried in ox skins, some- 
times in the heap of droppings inside the cattle-kraal, we get a faint 
idea of this mystic relation between the Banyoro tribe and the ox. 
Going eastwards we meet the Bakeni, the lake-dwellers whose 
huts are frequently built on floating islands of papyrus on the 
Mpologoma river and Lake Kyoga, a most curious tribe living almost 
entirely on fish and paddling the whole time in tiny canoes. 
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Farther east are the Bagesu, who are more like the average Bantus 
in some respects, except for the fact that they do not bury their 
dead but eat a part of the body in a ritual meal, leaving the rest 
for wild animals. For that reason, Mr Roscoe calls them a cannibal 
tribe, an epithet which, however, they do not entirely deserve. I 
find the same typical Bantu character amongst the Basoga who live 
north of the Victoria Nyanza. Many of their customs are the same 
as those of the Zulus or the Thonga-Shangaans. 

Many interesting remarks might be made on the ethnographic 
characteristics of these tribes. In this respect Mr Roscoe has 
perhaps been too modest. He is satisfied with minutely and clearly 
recording the facts without troubling himself much with their ex- 
planation. This is no doubt a safe and wise policy. At any rate, 
his book will provide useful material when it becomes possible to 
undertake the systematic study of the Bantus. 

With regard to religious beliefs and totemism amongst the 
Bagesu and Basoga, ancestrolatry or manism, as it is now called, is the 
principal feature of religion, and in that respect these tribes are very 
near their southern Bantu brethren. This accords well with the fact 
that they are described as the more primitive amongst the Central 
African Bantu. But we can trace already amongst them an evolu- 
tion towards naturism which is much more accentuated amongst 
the Banyoro. The latter worship any number of rock, water or tree 
spirits which are totally different from the ancestral ghosts. This 
is certainly a later phase of religious development. Almost every- 
where there is some idea of a Creator and God dwelling in the sky, 
and it would be difficult to say whether this idea is only a part of the 
naturism of these tribes or whether it derives from another source. 

Most of the Central African Bantu are totemic, but their totems 
are sometimes unusual. They are not only animals or plants, but it 
seems as if anything could become a totem; for instance, rain-water 
from the roofs of the houses, twins, wooden spoons, etc. Mr Roscoe 
heard an interesting explanation about the origin of totemism: ‘ An 
ancestor was made ill by eating the thing they now avoid and regard 
as taboo. This thing becomes their totem.’ That answers nicely 
when the totem is a striped cow, or a cow born feet first, or any other 
kind of animal. But when the totem is an empty basket, or potter’s 
clay, or a woman nursing a female child, it is difficult indeed to apply 
the explanation. Moreover, it is common for the Banyoro to have 
two totems, but clans bearing the same name may have different 
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totems and do not then believe there is any relationship. Asatisfactory 
explanation for these strange facts of totemism has yet to be found. 
Missionaries will be thankful to Mr Roscoe for his valuable con- 
tribution to ethnographic science, which is of great importance for 
them in their work. May we hope that in his new position of lecturer 
at Cambridge University he will be able to initiate future missionaries 
into the scientific methods of ethnography, and impart to them his 
interest in that noble science so that others may complete the study 


so well commenced by him ? 
Henri A. JuNoD 
LourENngo MarRQuez 





SAVAGE MAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Savace Man 1n Centrat Arnica: A Study of Primitive Races in the French 
Congo. By Apo.tpne Louis Curgav. Translated into English by E. 
Anprews. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 1915. 


Tus work is divided into three books of unequal length. Book i 
deals with the Congo Races and their Environments. In this section 
we have a very good description of the natural features of the country. 
Most students of Africa, however, will object to the statement that 
the ‘ orographic peculiarity has long delayed the exploration of the 
African continent.’ The mountains—not more than hills—round the 
coast have not deterred the piercing of Africa, but the self-interest 
of some tribes, the gross ignorance of others and the savagery of all, 
aided by a bad malarious climate, have been the principal factors 
in keeping Africa closed until quite recent years. 

Book ii—the Psychology of the Individual—is divided into ten 
chapters, and touches on most phases connected with its subject ; 
book iii, which covers three-quarters of the volume, deals with 
Society. This is subdivided into the Family, the Village and Social 
Organizations superior to the Village. The last subdivision takes 
only six pages. 

The author has spent more than twenty years in French Congo, 
and states: ‘ I spoke their dialects, I lived their life, and was accord- 
ingly able to train myself to think their thoughts, as far as could 
be done by a mind so very different from their own.’ And yet 
notwithstanding this claim, one feels, while reading these pages, 
that M. Cureau studied native life through a telescope from the 
veranda of his official residence, rather than by sitting with the 
natives around their fires and conversing intimately with them. 
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When he writes on the language he exhibits superficial knowledge 
and makes some elementary blunders. His theories, so elaborately 
worked out in the sections dealing with the family and the village, 
are easily demolished when touched by certain facts in native life 
of which he appears to be wholly ignorant. He apparently knows 
nothing of the laws of father-right and mother-right ; hence the 
confusion that prevails in his remarks on the relationships of the 
various members of the family to one another, on the marriage 
between certain members of the family, and his inability to appreciate 
many phases of family and village life affected by the working of 
these two great laws. 

In book iii, dealing with the Psychology of the Individual 
and incidentally touching on the African’s present and future réle 
in the world, one finds oneself continually at issue with the author. 
If book-making had been as common at the time of the Roman 
occupation of Britain as it is to-day, it is more than probable that 
some writer would have brought out a volume on the barbarous 
Britons that would have contained about as many false charges as this 
book brings against the Africans of the present day. It is so easy 
to look down on primitive man from the elevation of a thousand 
years of Christianity and civilization and write slightingly of him 
because his position is not the same as ours. M. Cureau says ‘ the 
negro does not originate,’ but he forgets that for generations the 
most progressive men have been killed at the instigation of the witch- 
doctor ; and any man who showed inventive genius, or discovered a 
new channel of trade, or designed a new article was compelled to 
drink the ordea] and was thus done to death as a witch. Therefore 
the native, to save his life and live in peace, has smothered his in- 
ventive faculty, and all spirit of enterprise has been driven out of him. 

Our author has scarcely a good word to say for the Africans ; 
either he must have come across a very bad lot, or by his treatment 
of them he must have drawn out their worst qualities. During my 
thirty years’ sojourn in Portuguese and Belgian Congo (with occa- 
sional visits to French Congo) I have found all the types of character 
that are to be met in a European country—the tidy and the slovenly, 
the dirty and the clean, the lazy and the industrious, the dull and the 
clever, the lovable and the repulsive, the sociable and the churlish. 
Any unprejudiced person who has lived among the Africans on in- 
timate terms of friendliness can give examples of those who were 
kind, generous, grateful ; of others who were affectionate, devoted, 
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unselfish ; and again of others who were patient, faithful, unfickle 
and true; and these—exceptions if you like—show that they are 
capable of being possessed by the noblest virtues and moved by the 
highest and purest motives. Generations of superstition and moral 
degradation have not entirely obliterated from among them examples 
of kindness of heart and generosity of feeling, and these examples 
assure us that with proper care and training these virtues and quali- 
ties will become more generally diffused among them. What the 
natives of Africa need is freedom from the oppressive fear of their 
witch-doctors, opportunity to learn the best that white men can 
teach them, and time to adjust themselves to the new freedom and 
to acquire the new teaching. The natives do not lack intellect, 
as their languages, their folk tales, their proverbs and their ready 
wit prove ; neither are they deficient in skill—their pottery, weaving, 
smithing, etc., are evidences of that; nor do they lack aptitude to 
learn, for there is not a trade—whether brick-making and brick- 
laying, printing and bookbinding, or engineering and carpentry—that 
we have tried to teach in our mission in which we have not found 
them keen, eager and apt scholars. Given opportunity and time, 
there is no reason why the African should not eventually take his 
place by the side of the European, not in one generation or even 
in two; but certainly in the time it has taken the Gaul and the 
Briton to reach their proud position. 


JoHun H. WEEKS 
Lonpon 





ASHANTI AND SIERRA LEONE 


A History or THE Goitp Coast aND AsHaANtTI, from the Earliest Times to the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century. By W. Watron Ctarince. 
Introduction by Sir Hueu Cuirrorp, K.C.M.G. 2 vols. London: John 
Murray. 36s. net. 1915. 

Human Leoparps: An Account of the Trials of Human Leopards before the 
Special Commission Court. With a Note on Sierra Leone, Past and 
Present. By K. J. Beatry. Preface by Sir Wittiam Branprorp 
Grirritus, London: Hugh Rees, Ltd. 5s. net. 1915. 

Asanti Proverss: The Primitive Ethics of a Savage People. Translated 
from the Original with Grammatical and Anthropological Notes. By 
R. SurwHervanp Rattray. Preface by Sir Hueu Cuirrorp, K.C.M.G. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. net. 1916. 


West Arrica, meaning thereby, roughly, what our forefathers called 
the Upper Guinea coast and its inland territories, is commonly 
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thought of as separated by so deep a cleavage from the Bantu peoples 
of the south-eastern triangle that its problems, whether scientific 
or practical, are of an essentially different character. Yet it is only 
in the field of language that a sharp distinction can be drawn ; and, 
even here, intermediate forms and transition stages are daily being 
discovered which suggest the existence of relationships previously 
deemed impossible. The question of race is perhaps equally com- 
plicated in both areas, and it will be time enough to discuss it when 
specialists have decided what, exactly, constitutes race. As for 
institutions, the Ashanti kingship and what might be called the 
organized priesthood of Dahomey seem at first sight poles apart 
from the Bantu chief and medicine-man. But a closer comparative 
study shows that in all likelihood the more complicated type of 
government or religion is only the simpler at a later and more fully 
elaborated stage of growth. Such a book as Mr Casely Hayford’s 
Gold Coast Native Institutions, valuable in itself, is still more in- 
structive in the light of comparative anthropology. 

One factor which must be taken into account in estimating the 
differences between the Gold Coast and—for instance—Natal, is 
the greater length of time during which it has been in touch with 
Europe. The relations between the two races were, for the greater 
part of this period, those of commercial intercourse ; and thus they 
met on a more equal footing than if colonization or conquest had 
been attempted. But we must not forget, on the other hand, that 
this intercourse was dominated and coloured by the slave-trade ; 
and that the spectacle of European nations continually fighting each 
other for the markets of the coast was another influence in the wrong 
direction. Portuguese, French, Dutch and English—they seem to 
have been at it with little intermission through the whole of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and even later. These struggles 
were followed, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, by the 
long series of Ashanti wars faithfully and minutely chronicled by 
Dr Claridge. 

It is very generally supposed that Ashanti affords an object- 
lesson in the righteous use of force—just as Kingsley approved of 
Cortez for overthrowing a ‘ cannibal fiend’s tyranny ’ by his conquest 
of Mexico. All of us when young, and some when no longer so, love 
exploration, adventure, hazards of new fortunes: we learn, reluc- 
tantly, that they are seldom to be had without aggression on other 
people, which we know in our hearts to be unjust. Consequently, 
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when we conceive ourselves to have a legitimate reason for attack— 
the ‘ customs’ of Ashanti, the ‘ oppressions’ of Cetshwayo, or the 
wrongs of the Johannesburg ‘ helots ’—then conscience and instinct 
for once go together, and we do not like being compelled to look too 
closely at our legitimate reason. But we must face facts, if we care 
for truth—if we would escape vitiation of our whole intellectual and 
moral outlook. And the facts Dr Claridge has set before us with 
admirable clearness. His narrative is minute, but no one who really 
wishes to master the subject will think it unnecessarily lengthy. 
The point of view will not come as a surprise to any one already 
acquainted with Dr Freeman’s interesting and suggestive T'ravels 
in Ashanti and Jaman. The ‘ customs ’—that is to say, the annual 
human sacrifices at Kumasi—were part of the judicial system of the 
country, and, revolting as they may seem to us, were, considered 
impartially, no more so than the equal or greater sacrifice of life 
which used to take place at Newgate not much more than a hundred 
years ago. 

To reform such methods by means of war is at best a very in- 
effectual kind of homeopathic cure. To reform them from outside at 
all is a task much more complicated than any man can imagine who 
has not studied the matter carefully from the inside ; and the more 
he has studied it, the longer he will hesitate before interfering. 
Cetshwayo greatly desired to abolish, not only the customary pro- 
cedure in cases of witchcraft, but the old Zulu marriage-law ;1 but 
he found that his people’s minds were not ripe for the reform, which 
he was neither able nor willing to carry by force. And if this was 
the case with a native ruler, thoroughly in sympathy with his subjects 
though a good deal in advance of them, what can we expect when 
the reform is demanded and enforced by a foreign power ? 

A very pertinent illustration is afforded by the gruesome docu- 
ments collected by Mr Beatty in the second book on our list. The 
‘Human Leopard’ murders are an entirely different affair from the 
‘customs.’ They were utterly illegal from the native point of view, 
and punished by native law with ruthless severity. Horrible as 
was the ‘ crude and barbarous administration of justice’ by which, 
in 1891, eighty cannibals were burnt alive in the Mende country, 
the proclamation intended to put a stop to it had as its immediate 
result a recrudescence of the murders committed by the secret 


1 The old false accusation that he ordered the killing of ‘hundreds of girls’ in 
accordance with this law is still occasionally met with. 
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society, which rendered ‘ drastic and exceptional legislation ’ neces- 
sary. It could hardly be otherwise. Well-meant enactments of 
this kind too often mean attacking the symptoms instead of finding 
out the nature and cause of the disease—which, after all, may not 
be so much a disease as a phase of growth. Caution in presence of 
imperfectly understood phenomena is apt to be interpreted as 
slackness ; and it is somewhat the fashion to extol action at any 
cost. Yet we venture to think more harm is done in the latter way 
than in the former. 

As a help towards understanding Ashanti character, Mr Rattray 
has done valuable service by translating and annotating Christaller’s 
collection of proverbs in a volume worthy of a much fuller notice than 
can be given here. There is much shrewd wisdom in these homely 
sayings, and the allusions to native customs, folklore, etc. in which 
they abound give occasion for some very interesting notes; e.g. 
more especially those on religious beliefs in the first chapter. Mr 
Rattray thinks that the idea of a High God (Onyame, or Onyang- 
kopong) is indigenous, not derived (as Ellis suggested) from the 
missionaries. The notes on oaths (p. 119), on the significance of 
stools (p. 108) and on slaves (p. 119) also deserve attention. 


A. WERNER 
LonpDon 





THE HEART OF ASIA 


Turkestan: THe Heart or Asta. By Wituiam Exteroy Curtis. New York: 
George Doran Company. $2 net. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
12s. net. IgII. 

In Russian Turkestan. By Annetre M. B. Meakin. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 1915. 

Le Turkestan Russe. By A. Woeikor, Hon. Professor of Physical Geography 
at the University of Petrograd. Paris: Armand Colin. 8 frs. 1914. 


THE appearance of various books descriptive of Russian Turkestan 
is particularly opportune in view of its rapid growth in importance 
both politically and commercially. In 1911 I inquired vainly in the 
book shops of its capital for works in any language on the subject. 
Two years later I revisited the country, and was struck with its 
growth as a Russian colony, especially its development of railway 
traffic, of banking and of military occupation. It has only been 
about half a century under Russian rule, but it has undergone 
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vast changes Curtis states that over two million colonists have 
entered by the railway, and alongside the wonderful old-world cities 
pleasant well-built towns have sprung up, with shady avenues and 
handsome buildings, entirely inhabited by Russians. Woeikof gives 
a considerably lower figure for colonists. 

These three books describe the country and its people as seen 
by an American, an Englishwoman and a Russian: the books of 
the two former contain much interesting information, but the third 
has written a really able scientific work, which—it may be hoped— 
will lead to valuable results. It deserves serious study. 

Eleroy Curtis describes briefly the Russian conquest, Russian 
methods and Russian intentions. The grim tragedy of Gedk Tepe, 
when 20,000 Turcomans had been put to death after the loss of 
60 Russians killed and 340 wounded, is explained by the words of 
Skokeleff, the conqueror, ‘In Asia duration of peace is in direct 
proportion to the slaughter you inflict on the natives. The harder 
you hit them the longer they will be quiet afterwards.’ As regards 
Russian methods of government, Curtis paints a glowing picture 
of municipal administration, which is ‘ entirely satisfactory to the 
native races.’ Taxation is low, impartially assessed and honestly 
collected. The law courts are just and impartial; they protect 
the innocent and punish the guilty. To complete the picture, he 
adds that ‘ the native races have not been allowed to acquire European 
vices, except in Bokhara.’ Unfortunately there is some doubt as 
to the accuracy of the description, for (especially as regards the 
last detail) it is in direct contradiction to Vambéry’s statements, 
whose intimate acquaintance with the country both before and after 
the Russian occupation enables him to speak with authority. 

Curtis gives an interesting account of the introduction of American 
cotton and agricultural implements into Turkestan, which has since 
become the second greatest cotton-producing country in the world. 

Miss Meakin’s book has a special charm on account of the vivid 
picture it contains of the life of the Sart women and children, of 
their education and their homes. Although not numerically the 
most important part of the population, the Sarts are the dominant 
native race in Turkestan: they are Mohammedan, hence women are 
closely secluded, and the beating of captive wings will be increas- 
ingly felt as the country yields to civilization. This writer denies 
any religious contempt for women, but from what I saw and heard 
in Turkestan the Mohammedans show it just as plainly there as 
33 
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elsewhere. Outside influences are creeping into the Sart women’s 
homes, such as that of Russian women doctors (p. 170), but no 
missionaries are allowed. The illustrations are charming, but as 
with those of the other two books the special characteristics of the 
country—colour and luminosity—are inevitably lacking. 

Woeikof gives an admirable account of the resources of Turkestan 
and the best way to utilize and increase them. In the chapter on 
irrigation he foretells the transformation of arid wastes into rich grain- 
producing lands, with reservoirs adding beauty as well as fertility 
to the landscape. So far the Russian government has done little 
in this direction, and private enterprise has only shown what vast 
possibilities of wealth exist. He makes the noteworthy statement 
that the irrigation schemes of able engineers are not allowed to be 
published. One of the most fascinating parts of his book is the 
chapter describing the triumph of railway engineering skill over the 
ever-shifting sea of sand—a truly marvellous achievement. 

Woeikof in conclusion urges increased technical education for 
the colonists, to be extended later to the Jews, whom he considers as 
a useful part of the community, and lastly to the Mohammedans, 
whose religion he characterizes as destructive of all mental activity ; 
he estimates them at 96 to 99 per cent of the population. 


Emity G. Kemp 
Paris 


FOUR BOOKS ON JAPAN 


A Snort History or Japan. By Ernest Witson Ciement. Chicago: 
University Press. $1.00. London: Cambridge University Press. 
48. net. 1915. 

Tue Mikapo, InstiruTion anp Person. A Study of the Internal Political 
Force of Japan. By Wituiam Exuiot Grirris, D.D. Princeton: 
University Press. $1.50 net. London: Oxford University Press, 
6s. 6d. net. 1915. 

Workine Women in Japan. By Sioney L. Guuicx, D.D. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. 50 cents net. 1915. 


Sxetcnes From Formosa. By Wiriiam Camppett, D.D. London: Marshall 
Brothers. 6s. net. 1915. 


TuEsE four books might well form a set of introductory studies on 
Japan. From the general student’s point of view, Clement presents 
Japan historically evolved; Griffis, Japan politically unified ; 
Gulick, Japan industrially changing ; and Campbell (at least in part), 
Japan a colonizing power. From the point of view of Christian 
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missions, Clement, in tracing the sevenload of Japanese national 
and international life, does not fail to suggest the advance made 
both in form and spirit toward the recggnition of Christianity by 
Japanese leaders ; Griffis, in describing the origin, development and 
present-day power of Mikadoism, lays bare the very bed-rock upon 
which many claim the Church of Christ will either break or build in 
Japan; Gulick meets the demand for sociological data and voices a 
stirring call for Christian social service abroad; while Campbell 
writes illuminatingly of a comparatively unknown field and empha- 
sizes the pervasive, soul-satisfying work of a general missionary. 

All four books are worth reading. Clement, with modesty which 
likes to have us share the opinions of others, quotes quite freely from 
such authorities as Brinkley’s great historical work ; Griffis, as usual, 
cannot refrain from mentioning himself occasionally, though not 
obtrusively, in connexion with important events; but who could 
say that he was open in the book under review to the charge of in- 
accuracy ? He seems here, rather, to present a companion piece to 
his classic of years ago, The Mikado’s Empire. Campbell believes 
in taking space for his story, but it is to be hoped that many may 
find time to read the book carefully. We wish there were more like 
him in those fields that have recently come under Japanese control. 

In these days of sociological inquiry many will start with Gulick’s 
book. Here, as in the other volumes, they will find much food for 
thought. Gulick describes the Japanese working women: their 
classes, industrial conditions, moral danger, and their promise under 
Christian influences. As clerks and office girls, industrial workers 
in the home, farm and factory hands, domestic servants, ‘ baby 
tenders,’ hotel and tea-house girls, geisha and even prostitutes, they not 
only call for our sympathy and in some classes our pity, but also in 
many instances for our admiration. This is particularly true of the 
farming class, who stimulate our hope for larger and better things 
in Japan. The author points out that in our attitude toward these 
industrial problems we have to realize that the women of Japan are 
now passing through what our own grandmothers passed through, 
when modern machinery began to produce industrial changes more 
rapidly than the Church and public opinion could adapt their moral 
precept and practice to the new conditions. 

It is on the factory system especially that Dr Gulick commands 
attention. Japan is changing industrially through the introduction 
of modern machinery. The great factory system is taking girls 
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away from home industries, home restraints, and home training. 
Mighty changes in Japan’s traditional civilization are therefore coming 
to pass. The author believes that ‘ there are ominous clouds on Japan’s 
industrial horizon’; that there is taking place ‘ a rapid readjustment 
of population, the disastrous results of which to the mental, moral 
and religious life of the people, even to the maintenance of the ideals 
and standards which control the older arts and industries, are yet 
but little realized.’ Yet the real consequences of these new modes 
of life and labour need to be fully appreciated. Will Japan take care 
to profit from the mistakes of Great Britain and the Americas ? 
She has the advantage of a century of European experience from 
which to learn wisdom. That she may avoid the perils and evils 
into which the world has fallen is the earnest prayer of Japanese 
leaders and of the missionaries, all of whom have the best interests of 
Japan at heart. Dr Gulick rightly asserts that ‘it is for those who 
foresee the coming evils to sound aloud the call and to help to turn 
new conditions into blessings.’ 

It is encouraging in this connexion to read in chapter ix of the 
Gunze Seishi Kwaisha, that immense Christian factory system of 
Ayabe which is christianizing the entire district and revolutionizing 
through pre-eminent successes in business the factory methods and 
spirit throughout the empire, and also the last chapter recording 
a successful ‘sociological experiment’ conducted at Matsuyama, 
Shikoku, for many years by Christians among factory girls. 


Enocu Frye BELL 
Boston, U.S.A. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


Tue Lanovace Famivies or Arrica. By A. Werner, Lecturer in Swahili, 
King’s College. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. rgrs5. 


Tuis book has the modest aim of furnishing ‘a general outline or map 
of the subject as a guide to further study.’ But even as such it is 
significant. It is one of the first books on the subject that has 
appeared in English since 1883, when Cust published his great work on 
the languages of Africa. In recent years the co-operative study of 
African languages has been undertaken almost exclusively by German 
scholars. With such studies the names of Meinhof and Westermann, 
the former with the Bantu and Hamitic families, the latter with the 
Sudanian, are specially identified. 
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To the labours of these scholars Miss Werner acknowledges in- 
debtedness. After a preliminary chapter briefly tracing the course 
of past study, African languages are classified into five families, 
Sudanian, Bantu, Hamitic, Bushman and Semitic, the outstanding 
features of which are stated. To each of these families a chapter is 
devoted, in which special characteristics are given in greater fullness 
of detail, the affinities of the various languages for one another are 
illustrated by numerous examples and a specimen of one or more 
of the group is given. We should have welcomed an even more 
detailed treatment of the relation of the Fula to the Bantu languages 
than is given in a chapter which, borrowing a phrase of Sir H. H. 
Johnston, is entitled ‘The Key to the Bantu Languages.’ But 
upon this question scholars have not yet reached agreement. 

It is interesting to see how languages undergo change not through 
external influence alone, but also through internal development. 
Thus while it is the general rule that Sudanian languages have no 
grammatical gender and no inflexions, some languages show traces 
of assuming both. The writer points out that in the case of most 
of the families the distinction which is marked by the names * mascu- 
line ’ and ‘ feminine’ is not based on difference of sex, but on some 
other ; such as between large and small, important and unimportant, 
or such like. In Bedauye the word for ‘ cow’ is regarded as mascu- 
line, from the importance of the animal to the tribe. It is all the 
more significant, therefore, to find traces of distinction on the basis 
of sex arising in languages which as a rule have no gender. Thus in 
Efik there are pairs of proper names, such as Ofiong and Afiong, Edet 
and Adet, Okon and Akon, in which the first is the name of a man and 
the second of a woman. So, the verb is not only modified by prefixes, 
but the negative is expressed by adding ke and modifying the prefix. 
The plural word, too, is sometimes a modification of the singular, 
e.g. eren iren, ebiowo mbiowo, afo thou, mbufo you; and in 
some cases this obtains in adjectives. The first and second personal 
pronouns are modified for case. Exceptions to the general rule, of 
which these are but a few, bear out the statement of Miss Werner 
that ‘language is a living thing, which must grow and change, which 
cannot be forced into a dead mechanical framework, and which no 
human efforts, though they may to some extent modify it, can either 
create or destroy.’ 

A most useful addition to the volume is a clear map so constructed 
that the distribution of languages among the various families can be 
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seen at a glance. This book will prove to be what it aims at being, 
a valuable outline which can be filled in, with whatever modifications 
are necessary, by anyone who has to make a detailed study of any 
particular language. 

J. T. Dean 


CoLDINGHAM 





SHORTER NOTICES 


An Introduction to the Study of International Relations. By A. J. 
Grant and Others (London: Macmillan & Co. 1916). This small 
volume containing six essays is issued by the Council for the Study 
of International Relations. It deserves notice here on account of 
a valuable paper on ‘ Political Relations between Advanced and 
Backward Peoples’ by Mr Philip Kerr, the able editor of The Round 
Table. Mr Kerr rightly maintains that the subject to which his 
paper serves as an introduction is one of the gravest that has pre- 
sented itself to mankind, and that there is no question about which 
it is more important, and at the same time more difficult, to have 
clear ideas. He seeks in the light of experience to establish three 
general principles. First, that in the actual conditions of the world 
the political control of backward by more advanced peoples is in- 
evitable, and is necessary in the interests of the backward peoples 
themselves. Secondly, that the ruling people ought to govern 
their dependencies as trustees for all mankind, and that their ultimate 
aim should be to raise the inhabitants of these dependencies to the 
level at which they can govern themselves and share in the greater 
responsibilities of the world. Thirdly, that it is desirable under 
existing conditions that races belonging to widely differing levels of 
civilization should, as far as possible, be kept geographically segre- 
gated while free intercommunication is provided for the superior 
elements in both, in order that while retaining their individuality 
they may gradually reach mutual understanding. It is unnecessary 
to emphasize the far-reaching character and importance of these 
propositions. In the difficult situation created by the contact of 
races at different levels of civilization, Mr Kerr recognizes that ‘ the 
missionary apostolate, carrying a message of hope, sympathy and 
encouragement, was the first as it is still the noblest ideal of the 
relations which should subsist between the advanced and backward 
peoples.’ 
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Campaigning for Christ in Japan. By the Rev. S. H. Wain- 
right, M.D., D.D. (Nashville, Tenn : Methodist Episcopal Publishing 
House. 75 cents. 1915). In this unpretentious but living little 
volume we have a cross-section of the Three Years’ Evangelistic 
Campaign in Japan. The writer, who is an experienced missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and general secretary 
of the Christian Literature Society of Japan, had the privilege of 
taking part in evangelistic meetings in several prefectures, generally 
as colleague to a Japanese speaker, man or woman. His readers 
accompany these deputations in the simplest and most natural way. 
They share the early start, the beauty of the dawn, the welcome of the 
Christian host, the addresses—Japanese and foreign—at the meetings, 
and the intimate talk of the tired speakers, journeying homeward 
or pressing on for next day’s work. They are allowed to watch 
what happens, to hear the heart-beat of the great campaign, to feel 
the difficulties which beset it, and to form their own opinions about 
it all. Many greater books on Japan have been written, but few 
have brought western readers into closer touch with the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 


Handbook of Work with Student Enquirers in India. A Sym- 
posium edited by H. A. Walter, B.D. (Calcutta: Association Press. 
2 annas. 1916). This Handbook of some seventy pages is based 
on replies to questions addressed to men who, having had experience 
in personal work among non-Christian students in India, are willing 
to state the principles and methods of their work for the benefit of 
younger missionaries. The pamphlet does not aim at literary form, 
but the material contributed has been ably classified by the American 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association at Lahore, 
under the headings of relation of teacher and pupil ; class work and 
work with individuals ; pedagogical difficulties ; study of the Bible 
(a section of great interest); reference to other religions ; theological 
difficulties ; the time of final decision ; and literature for inquirers. 
The names of the contributors are attached to all quotations from 
their replies. No attempt is made to build up a system of teaching 
or of work. Mature experience and well-balanced judgments are 
tersely recorded and danger-points are indicated. The value of the 
Handbook, not only to short-service men and younger missionaries 
in India but to workers in other mission fields and to the centres of 
missionary preparation at the home base, is great. 





INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of the 
co-operation of Professor Harlan P. Beach, D.D. (Yale), Professor Marc 
Boegner (Paris), Mr Marshall Broomhall (London), Rev. W. A. Crabtree 
(London), Mr J. N. Farquhar (Calcutta), Rev. E. C. Lobenstine (Shanghai), 
Mr Jakob E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Professor H. M. van Nes (Leiden), 
Professor D. Julius Richter (Berlin), Mr Kenneth Saunders (Rangoon), 
Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Aarhus), Eugene Stock, D.C.L. (London), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (London). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by f. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 528. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


MAIN HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





I, History IX. Tus CuurcH In THE MISSION FIRBLD 
II, Miss1onary BIoGRAPHY X. Comity, Co-oPERATION AND UNITY 
III. Tas Homs Bass KI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-CHRISTIAN 
IV. Tus Mission Fieips RELIGIONS 
V. Works oF REFERENCB XII. Soctat aND Po.iticaL R&LATIONS OF 
VI. Tazory anpD Principies or Missions MIssIONs 
VII. Tez Traminc anpd QUALIFICATIONS | XIII. HoRTATORY AND PRACTICAL 

oF MISSIONARIES XIV. New Missionary MAGAZINES 
VIII. Missionary Mztruops XV. Missionary EpucaTion PuBLicaTions 
i. History il. Missionary Biography 
General tBonirack, THE ‘APOSTLE OF GERMANY.’ 


Missions : RoMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT. pete ong B. Celine. SW, ge Cape. 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 1915 4 333: 
(vol. viil), 713-45. 330. {Tue CENTENARY oF W. C. Burns. D. 
See review, p. 494- Macgillivray. CR, 1916 (Mar.), 149-56. 
= ALDSTE KRISTNE Mission 1 Kina. Fr.| 294 
Schepelern. 98 a > o---ae G. E.C.| t{Missionak JoHANNES Hessz. Friedrich 
Gads Forlag. 1916. 332. Wirz. EMM, 1916 (Mai), 195-210. 335. 
Barly and Medieval JoszrpH PEarsE. EEN PIONIER OP Mapa- 


ASKAR. Vi . Rotter- 
#Tus Conversion oF Russia. Charles H. st J. ” Bredée. pe ~l 336. 





Robinson. IRM, 1916 (July), 398-422. A missionary of the London 
332. Society, born in 1837. 
Histery of Missionary Societies ¢BisHop SCHREUDER. Mrs Johannes Astrup. 
Christian Ex 1916 (Feb.), 26-8 ; +)» 
See 364, 383, 387. aT: Ue gerd 9 px ) ; (Mar,) 
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Joun Wittiams, Y SAER LionGav. Basil 
Mathews. Illus. 202 pp. London: Mil- 
ford. 2s. net. 1916. 338. 

A Welsh translation. 


EEN HALVE EEUW IN SYRIE. Henzel. 
32 blz. Rotterdam: J. M. Bredée. f 0.15. 
1916. 339. 

On the American missionary H. H. Jessup 
and his work at Beirut. 


lll. The Home Base 


tEVANGELISK LUTHERSK INSATS I VARLDS- 
MISSIONENS ARBETE. C. Anshelm. SMT, 
1916 (1), 4-18. 340. 

fRuNDscHAU. D1IE MISSIONEN IM GEGEN- 
WARTIGEN WELTKRIEG. I. Heimatliches 
Missionsleben. Professor J. Schmidlin, D.Th. 
ZM, 1916 (Heft 2), 135-9. 341. 

t{DeR OsTERREICHISCH-UNGARISCHE ANTEIL 
AN DER WELTMISSION VOR, IN UND NACH 
DEM KREIG. Professor J. Schmidlin, D.Th. 
ZM, 1916 (Heft 2), 97-108. 342. 

{THE Home BasE or Missions In NORWAY. 
Lars Dahle, R.St.0.0. IRM, 1916 (July), 
423-32. 343. 

tMISSIONARY EDUCATION IN THE SUNDAY 
ScHoot. R. E. Diffendorfer. IRM, 1916 
(July), 433-48. 344. 

PRAYER MANUAL OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE USE. 

London: C.M.S. 3s. 6d., 5s. 
1916. 345. 

A varied and carefully prepared collection. 

REVIVAL: THE NEED AND THE POSSIBILITIES. 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley. 139 pp. London: 
Longmans. ts. 6d.net. 1916. 346. 

Simple, vital studies, going to the heart of the 
condition of the Church at the home base. 

MISSIONS AND LEADERSHIP : Being the Smythe 
Lectures for 1915-1916 of the Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, S.C. J. 
Campbell White, LLD. I92 pp. Wooster, 
Ohio: Collier Co. 1915. 347. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT AND THE PRESENT 
Opportunity. Dr Henry T. Hodgkin. 
104 pp.  mgunh Headley Bros. ts. net. 
1916. 348. 

A lecture delivered in connexion with the 
Woodbrooke Extension Committee, reviewing the 
missionary spirit, its manifestation and sources, 
and the relation of the Society of Friends and the 
Christian Church as a whole to the present oppor- 
tunity. 

See also 432 (Vocation). 


Conference Reports and Year-Booke 


FEDERAL Councit Year-Boox. An Ecclesi- 
astical and Statistical Directory of the 
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Federal Council, its Commissions and its 
Constituent Bodies, and of all other religious 
organizations in the United States covering 
the year 1915. Prepared under the Auspices 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America by H. K. Carroll, LL.D. 
209 pp. New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement. 1916. 349. 

Contains 15 pages of foreign mission statistics 
as well as a list of the missionary agencies 
federated to the Council. 


JAHRBUCH DER SACHSISCHEN MISSIONSKON- 
FERENZ FUR DAS JAHR 1916. xxix. Jahr- 
gang. 182S. Leipzig: Wallmann. M. 2. 
I916. 350. 


NEDERLANDSCH ZENDINGSJAARBOEKJE VOOR 
HET JAAR 1916. 208 blz. Den Haag: 
Zendingsstudie-Raad. {0.50. 1916. 351. 

Pages 35-52 are devoted to a survey of the 
missionary work in the East Indies during 1914 
and 1915. 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan (ineluding Chosen and Formosa) 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
Japan. Vol. xliii. Past i, February 1915. 
170 pp. Y. 3.0. Part ii, October 1915. 
171-306 Pp. Y. 2.0. Yokohama, Shanghai 
and Hongkong: Kelly & Walsh. London: 
Kegan Paul. 1915. 352. 

Part i contains a valuable list of manuscripts 
and books, with the addition of certain biblio- 

aphical details, covering the relations between 
jm and the Philippines during the period 
between 1551-1667 a.D. Part ii contains a 
survey of the Satsuma dialect, by William L. 
Schwartz. 


JAPANESE EXPANSION AND AMERICAN 
Poticies. James Forman Abbott, Ph.D. 
267 pp. New York and London: Mac- 
millan. $1.50; 6s. 6d. net. I916. 353. _ 

A presentation of the history of the diplomatic 
and social relations of the two nations. The 
writer, who was at one time instructor in the 
Imperial Japanese Naval Academy and is now 
a professor in Washington University, St Louis, 
considers that the plan proposed by Dr Gulick in 
The American-Japanese Problem offers the best 
hope for the future. 


{FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF FEDER- 
ATED Missions. JE, 1916 (Jan.), 4-15, 
37-49. 354. 

See p. 492. 

{FEDERATED MISSIONS OF JAPAN INFANNUAL 
CONFERENCE. Japan Dasly Mail, 1916 (Jan. 
15), 1-8. 355. 


¢REPoRT oF COMMITTEE ON SURVEY AND 
OccUPATION—PRESENTED AT THE CON- 
FERENCE OF FEDERATED MISSIONS,  emaceel 
1916. JE, 1916 (Feb.), 46-57. 356. 
See p. 487. 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR CHRIST IN JAPAN. 5S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. 170 pp. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 75 
cents. I915. 357. 

See review, p. 519. 

tTHe Work OF CHRIST IN JAPAN. Observa- 
tions during a Recent Visit. Robert E. 
Speer, D.D. MRW, 1916 (May), 341-6. 358. 


Niprponjt: A NEwty INVENTED SET OF 
Pronetic SYMBOLS (twenty-one in all). 
Edward Howard Van Dyke, D.D. 122 pp. 
Tokyo: Kyobunkwan. Y.1.00. I916. 359. 

: The disuse of the Chinese ideographs is advo- 
cated by many in Japan. The present volume 
calls attention, and addresses itself to the problem, 
without, however, accomplishing a satisfactory 
solution. 

See also 424 (R.C. Missions Year-book) ; 43¢ 
(Health of Missionaries); 446 (Medical) ; 
450-2 (Church) ; 466-7, 478 (Religions). 


tA CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE IN CHINA. Arthur 
H. Smith, D.D. IRM, 1916 (July), 372- 
85. 360. 

{MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES. China Supple- 
ment to the Manchester Guardian, 1916 
(April 18), 24. 36r. 

{THe BrsLe 1n CHINESE LIFE. Ch’eng 
Ching-yi. Bible in the World, 1916 (May), 
100-2. 362. 

{West Cuina EvANGELIsM. James Neave. 
CR, 1916 (Feb.), 104-12. 363. 

TyJUGUFEM AR 1 Kina. Svenska Missions- 
férbundets Kinamission. Illustrerade skil- 
dringar av Kinamissionarer. Redigerad av 
Wilh. Sj6holm och F. A. Wennborg. 472 S. 
Stockholm: Svenska Missionsférbundets 
Férlag. Kr. 5. 1916. 364. 


{DET ETISKA PROBLEMET I Kina. E. Folke. 
SMT, 1916 (2), 65-72. 365. 

THROUGH THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. Fer- 
nand Farjenel. London: Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. net. 1915. 366. 

Stx THOUSAND CHINESE CHARACTERS: AN 
INDEXED Pocket Dictionary. J. Ira 
Jones and A. B.-H. V. S. Peeke, D.D. 211 
BP. Tokyo: Kyobunkwan. Y. 3.50. 1915. 


Doiens for the use of those who are beginning 
the study of Chinese characters. Convenient in 
form, with thumb index according to the number 
of radicals. 

See also 331 (History) ; 334 (Biography) ; 424 

R.C. Missions Year-book) ; 433 (Nanking 

guage School) ; 436, 438-9 (Methods) ; 
453-5 (Church) ; 468-9 (Religions). 


Malay Archipelage 
MEDEDEELINGEN VAN HET BUREAU VOOR DE 
BESTUURSZAKEN DER BUITENBEZITTINGEN, 





BEWERKT DOOR HET ENCYCLOPAEDISCH 
Bureau. De Buitenbezittingen, 1904 tot 
1914. Deel I, II en 314 blz. Batavia. 
1916. 368. 

GEESTELIJKE STROOMINGEN ONDER DE BE- 
VOLKING OP Java. Dr N. Adriani. 23 blz. 
Haarlem: Erven F. Bohn. f 0.40. 1916, 


{DE ZENDING ONDER DE MOHAMMEDANEN OP 

—. Dr J. W. Gunning. Stemmen voor 

aarheid en Vvrede, 1916 (LIII*), 155-71. 
370. 

{PERSOONLIJKE HERINNERINGEN BETREF- 
FENDE HET WERK IN MIDDEN-CELEBES, 
speciaal Mori. G. A. Beukers. MNZG, 
1916 (LX*), 154-65. 377. 

{Dg KWEEKSCHOOL TE PENDOLO (1914-1915). 
Dr Alb. C. Kruyt. MNZG, 1916 (LX%), 
166-72. 372. 

{NrBuW-GUINEA ALS ZENDINGSTERREIN. I. 
Land en Volk. II. De Pioniers. Joh. 
Rauws. MNZG, 1916 (LX), 133-53. 373. 


See also 35z (Dutch Missions) ; 427 (Encyclo- 
— of Religion and Ethics) ; 463-4 (Re- 
igions). 


British India and Ceylon 


THE MAKING OF BriTIsH INDIA, 1756-1858. 
Ramsay Muir. xiv+399 pp. Manchester: 
University Press. London: Longmans. 
6s. net. 1916. 374. 

A selection of contemporary documents for 
detailed study. 

PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA BY EARLY 
EuROPEAN SETTLERS (up to about 1800 A.D.). 
Introduction by the Ven. Walter K. Fir- 
minger, Archdeacon of Calcutta. Narendra 
Nath Law. Illus. 159 pp. London: 
Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 1916. 375. 

A review of this book is in preparation. 


A History oF KatuiawaD. H. Wilber- 
force Bell. Illus. Map. xx+313 pp. 
London : Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 1916. 376. 

A history from the earliest times, showing 
serious research, and enriched with dynastic 
and other tables. 


TRIBES AND CASTES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 
oF Inpra. R. V. Russell and Rai B. Hira 
Lal. 4vols. Illus. Maps. xxv +426, 540, 
589, 608 pp. London: Macmillan. 42s. 
1916. 377. 

Gives a sketch of the various forms of religion 
found in the Central Provinces and a valuable 
account of the tribes and castes. 


THe SHans. W. W. Cochrane. Vol. i. 
Illus. xx+227 pp. Rangoon: Govern- 


ment Press. 1915. 378. 
The Shans are a widely scattered race, a 
ge of which is found in Upper Burmah. 
is volume is in the main historical; the 
second will be in the main anthropological. 
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DER MISSIONARE NACH DEUTSCHLAND. Lic. 
J. Stosch. Beiblatt zur AMZ, 1916 (April), 
33-48. 389. 


{THe INDIAN NATIONAL SociaL CONFERENCE. 
Young Men of India, 1916 (Feb.), 74-85. 
390. 


{Women’s Epvucation 1n Inpra. Indian 
Review, 1916 (Mar.), 210-14. 397. 
See also leader in Indian Social Reformer, 
1916 (Mar. 26), 352-4, 356-7; and Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, 1916 (May 2), 57. 


{Tus Enp or INDENTURED LaBour. Indian 
Social Reformer, 1916 (Mar. 26), 358; (April 
2), 369-70. 392. 

Text of Lord Hardinge’s speech at the meeting 
of the Imperial Legislative Council announcing 
the approaching abolition of indentured emigra- 
tion from India. 


118-27 ; | 
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| tInDIAN STUDENTS AND WESTERN TEACHERS. 
| Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Modern Review, 
1916 (April), 416-22. 393. ‘ 
| Our SUMMER IN THE VALE oF Kasumir. F. 
| Ward Denys. Illus. 233 pp. Washing- 
| ton: James William Bryan Press. §2. 
| O15. 394. 
| ¢A CHRISTIAN HERMIT IN BuRMA. W. C. B. 
| Purser. EW, 1916 (April), 172-81. 395. 
| See p. 490. 
| See also 4z9 (Indentured Labour) ; 428 (Mis- 
sionary Devolution); 435 (Evangelistic) ; 
| 440-3 (Education) ; 447-8 (Literature) ; 449 
| (Women on Mission Councils); 456-7 
| (Church); 470-7 (Religions) ; 492-3 (Boys 
and Girls). 
! 
Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
| Mosiems 
|MopERN MoveMENTS AMONG MOSLEMS. 
| Samuel Graham Wilson, D.D. 305 pp. 
New York and London: Revell. $1.50. 
| 1915. 396. 

Discusses, on the basis of long and wide per- 
| sonal experience in Persia, religious, educational, 
| social and political changes and reforms in Islam. 
| AMERICAN Missions IN TuRKEY. J. L. 
Barton, D.D. EW, 1916 (April), 136-51. 


397- 
See p. 484. 

See also 339 (Biography) ; 370 (Java); 398 
(Africa) ; 437 (Evangelistic) ; 479 (islam) ; 
489 (Text-book). 

Africa (General) 

¢StTRATEGIC LINES OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN 
AFRICA. a i . Roome. IRM, 1916 
(July), 353-71. 398. 

| {EINDRUCKE AUF EINER STUDIENREISE NACH 

| AFRIKA. Carl Mirbt. AMZ, 1916 (April), 
145-61. 399. 

See also 462 (Religions); 490-r (Missionary 

Education). 
North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 

tistam 1n Nusra. A Human DOCUMENT. 
W. G. Frélich, M.D. MW, 1916 (April), 
156-69. 400. 

West Africa 

| (fvom the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 

| West and Central Sudan) 

tEpucatTion 1n Niceria. F. H. Harward. 
Journal of the African Society, 1916 (April), 
216-24. 40r. 4 
A valuable survey ; the northern provinces are 

not included. 

?Dire Baster Mission 1n KAMERUN UND 
ToGo. Missionsinspektor W. Oettli. AMZ, 
1916 (Marz), 121~8 ; (April),,172-7 ; (Mai), 
193-206. 402. 
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{DER BELGIscCHE Konco. Pastor E. Berlin. 
AMZ, 1916 (Mai), 207-29. 403. 
{Dre EVANGELISCHE MISSION IM BELGISCHEN 


Konco. Pastor E. Berlin. EMM, 1916 
(April), 162-76. 404. 
East Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba) 


{Bantu Coast TRIBES OF THE East AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE. A. Werner. Journal of 
Royal Anthvopological Institute, 1915 (vol. 
xlv. July—Dec.). 405. 

tORGANIZATION AND Laws oF SOME BANTU 
Tries 1n East Arrica. Hon. Charles 
Dundas. Journal of Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 1915 (vol. xlv. Fuly-Dect. 406. 

Part i deals with tribal organization before the 
advent of Europeans. Part ii is devoted to law 
and marriage. 


See also 444 (Education) ; 459 (Church). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


HisToRY. OF SouTH AFRICA FROM 1795 TO 
1872. G. McCall Theal, Litt.D. Fourth 
edition. Vols.iandii. xix+510, xvi+506 
pp. London: Allen & Unwin. Each 7s. 6d. 
net. I916. 407. 

A revised and enlarged edition to be completed 
as before in five volumes. 


A HistoricAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
Dominions. Vol. iv. South Africa. Part 
ii. History to the Union of South Africa. 
Sir’ Charles Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
viili+533 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
6s. 6d. 1915. 408. 


SouTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE. Report 
of the Opening of the College, 8th—-gth 
February 1916. Illus. 50 pp. Fort Hare: 
The College. 1916. 409. 


RELATING TO MISSIONS AND THE NATIVE 
UESTION. Charles H. Maxwell. 31 pp. 
ira: American Board of Missions. 1916. 
oO. 
A series of brief articles by a missionary of 
he forte Board, reprinted from the Beira 
0S 


VAR NYODLING. N&got om Svenska kyrkans 
uppgifter och missionsarbete i Rhodesia. 
osef och Elisabeth Sandstrém. 24 S. 
ppsala: Svenska Kyrkans Missionsstyrel- 
ses Férlag. Kr. 0.25. 1916. 411. 
t+NAGRA ANKNYTNINGSPUNKTER FOR EVANGELII 
FORKUNNELSE OCH KRISTLIG FOSTRAN BLAND 
SYDAFRIKAS NATURFOLK. J. Sandstrém. 
SMT, 1916 (1), 19-21. 412. 
See also 337 (Biography). 


Ameriea and the Weet indies 


tA FRAGMENT OF PRIMITIVE SPEECH. A 
Study of the Roots of the Language of the 











International Review of Missions 


a Indians of British Columbia. J. B, 
McCullagh. CMR, 1916 (Mar.), 151-60; 
(April), 218-27. 473. 


{THE PaNnaMA CONGRESS ON CHRISTIAN Work 
in Latin AMERICA. Robert E. Speer, D.D, 
MRW, 1916 (April), 249-59. 414. 

{CONGRESS ON CHRISTIAN WoRK IN LATIN 


America. February 10-20, 1916. F. P, 
Haggard, D.D. Missions, 1916 (April), 
272-83. 415. 

tIistam 1n SoutH America. S. M. Zwemer, 


MW, 1916 (April), 144-55. 416. 

THIRTEEN YEARS IN Mexico: From Letters of 
Charles W. Drees. AdaM.C. Drees. Illus, 
276 pp. New York: Abingdon Press. $1. 
1915. 417. 

See also 353 (Relations with Japan); 494-5 
(Boys and Girls). 


Austraiasia and Oceania 


¢ABORIGINAL DECAY IN THE PaciFic OCEAN. 
Professor Macmillan Brown, LL.D. 
JRD, 1916 (Jan.), 277-84. 478. 
See p. 486. 


{REPORT ON INDENTURED LABOUR IN FIJI. 
C. F. Andrews and W. W. Pearson. Modern 
Review, 1916 (Mar.), 333-9; (April), 392- 
402; (May), 514-25. 419. 

See also 427 (Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics). 


The Jews 


{CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR THE JEWS: 
NOTES ON AN INTER-SOCIETY CONFERENCE. 
IRM, 1916 (July), 474-81. 420. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
IN THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE JEWS. 

j; T. Webster. 20 pp. Edinburgh: U.F. 
hurch Jewish Committee. Gratis. 1916. 

42r. 

See p. 476. 

THE JEWISH PROBLEM AND THE WORLD WAR. 
With a Foreword by Bishop Welldon, D.D. 
Leon Levison. 68 pp. London: Morgan 
& Scott. 6d.net. 1916. 422. 


tPoLENsS J@DER EFTER PoLENS UNDERGANG. 
Benjamin Balslev. NMT, 1916 (Feb.), 
30-46 ; (April), 89-100. 423. 

See also 480-2 (Judaism). 


General 


LzEs MISSIONS DE CHINE ET DU JAPON. 1916. 
First Year of Issue. Compiled by J. M. 
Planchet, C.M. 500 pp. Peking: Im- 
primerie des Lazaristes. 6 fr. 50. 1916. 


424. 

A year-book of Roman Catholic missions con- 
taining also articles on the religious and political 
situation and on the effect of the war on missions. 
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¢Some AsPECTS AND PROBLEMS OF MISssIONs 
IN THE Far East. Robert E. Speer, D.D. 
Constructive Quarterly, 1916 (Mar.), 30-49. 
25. 

¢{RunpscHau. D1E MISSIONEN IM _ GEGEN- 
WARTIGEN WELTKRIEG. II. Auf den Mis- 
sionsfeldern. I11. Das protestantische Mis- 
sionswerk. Professor J. Schmidlin, D.Th. 
ZM, 1916 (Heft 2), 139-68. 426. 


See also 340 (Lutheran Mission) ; 427 (Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics) ; 445 (Educa- 
tion) ; 458 (Self-support); 485-6 (German 
Missions) ; 487 (World and the Gospel). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS: 
VoL. vir. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 
gio pp. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 28s. 
net. I916. 427. 

The eighth volume, covering from ‘Life’ to 
‘Mulla,’ contains, amongst other important 
articles, Literature ; Magic ; Maimonides ; Malay 
Archipelago and Peninsula ; Market ; Marriage ; 
Mel i ; Messiah; Midrash and Midrashic 

Literature ; Missions (see review, p. 494); Mith- 

raism; Monasticism (Buddhist and Hindu); 

Mother-right ; Muhammad and Muhammadanism. 





Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 


DEVOLUTION IN MISSION ADMINISTRATION : as 
Exemplified by the Legislative History of 
Five American Societies in India. David 
sa aga Fleming, Ph.D. 310 pp. New 

ork and London: Revell. $1.50. 1916. 

28. 
° This scientific study of the problem and growth 
of devolution in its ecclesiastical and admini- 
Strative aspects, though based on the experience 
of five Indian missions only, will be of value to 
workers in other fields. 


{THE PATTERN OF A MISSIONARY CHURCH. 
Herbert Kelly, S.S.M. EW, 1916 (April), 
182-92. 429. 

t]@RGEN Victor BLOCK OG HANS MISSIONS- 
TANKER. Chr. Siegumfeldt. NMT, 1916 
(April), 49-80. 430. 

See also 487 (World and the Gospel). 


Vil. The Training and 
Qualifications of Missionaries 


{Missionary Lire as Vocation. Annie H. 
Small. IRM, 1916 (July), 386-97. 43r. 


Dr NEDERLANDSCHE ZENDINGSSCHOOL 1905- 


15. Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. 32 biz. 
Rotterdam: M. Wijt & Zonen. f 0.20. 
1916. 432. 


History of the foundation and the first ten 
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LANGUAGE SCHOOL CONFERENCE FAT 


{THE 
NANKING. Professor Frank Miller. 
1916 (Mar.), 94-8. 43}. 


{MISSIONARY ILL-HEALTH. W. Taylor, M.D. 
JE, 1916 (April), 142-6. 434. 
Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic Work 
HANDBOOK OF WORK WITH STUDENT ENn- 


JE, 


QuIRERS IN INDIA. H. A. Walter. 75 pp. 
Calcutta: Association Press. 2 annas. 
1916. 435. 

See review, p. 519. 

{THE PLAN USED aT HENGCHOW. HUNAN 
Mission. George L. Gelwicks. CR, 1916 
(Mar.), 172-81. 436. 

{THE TRANSFER OF ALLEGIANCE. A Study in 


the Presentation of the Gospel Message. 
W. A. Rice. MW, 1916 (April), 116-26. 
437- 

See also 363 (China) ; 386 (India) ; 45z (Japan). 
Christian Education 

China 

{Some MODERN INFLUENCES IN EDUCATION. 
T.H. P. Sailer. CR, 1916(Feb.), 83-9. 438. 


tWest CHINA UNION UNIvVERsiTy. J. L. 
Stewart. National Review (China), 1916 
(Mar. 25), Suppl. 29-31. 439. 


India 


A CONSCIENCE CLAUSE FOR INDIANS IN INDIAN 
EpucaTion Copgs. V. S. Srinivasa Satri. 
64 pp. Poona: Anyabhushan Press. 2 
annas. I916. 440. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN 
Inp1a. William Miller, C.I.E., D.D., LL.D. 
Madras: C.L.S.I. 2 anmas. 1916. 441. 

A reply to Mr Srinivasa Satri’s pamphlet, 
which advocates a conscience clause for all 
schools drawing a government grant. Dr Miller 
shows that government neutrality necessarily 
includes the continuance of liberty to impart 
religious education in aided schools. 


WHAT DOES A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE STAND 


FOR? Its ATTITUDE TO OTHER FAITHs. 
A. W. Davies. 14 pp. Agra: St John’s 
College. 1915. 442. 


Reprinted from the college magazine. 
tHIGHER EDUCATION OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 
Ruth E. Robinson. Indian Witness, 1916 
(April 20), 306-7. 443. 
Africa 
{REPORT ON THE EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE 
DIOCESE IN 1915. H. T. C. Weatherhead. 
Uganda Notes, 1916 (Jan.), 17-21. 444. 
General 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION UPON THE 





otterdam. 


oe of the Missionary Training Institute at 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE FRIENDS’ 
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ForeIGN MIssIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Association. 6d. I916. 445. 
A valuable survey of policy. 
See also 372 (Malay). 
Medical Missions 
¢MepicaL Missions. Korea Mission Field, 
1916 (Jan.), 2-27; (Feb.), 39-50. 446. 
Christian Literature 


{CHRISTIAN 
Farquhar. 


CHRISTIAN 


LITERATURE. George W. M. 
Brown, Ph.D. HF, : 


1916 (Feb.), 47-61 


See also 420-1 (Jews). 
Organization and Policy 


{SYMPOSIUM : 
oN Misston Councits. Conference, 
(Feb.), 1-7. 


REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN | 


1916 


General 
See 450 (Japan) ; 453 (China). | 


1X. The Church in the Mission Field | 

#CHRISTIANIZING THE LARGER CitikEs. I. | 
The Institutional Church in Japan. William | 
Axling. II. The Christian cupation of | 
Kyoto. B. F. Shively. JE, 1916 (Mar.), | 
87-91 ; (April), 126-30. 450. | 

See p. 489. 

{VILLAGE EVANGELIZATION AND _ VILLAGE 
CuurcHEs. S. H. Wainright, D.D. JE, 
1916 (Mar.), 92-3. 451. 

See p. 488. | 
¢THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF MISSIONARY Work. | 
J.C.Mann. JE, 1916 (April), 138-41. 452. | 
Contains, inter alia, valuable information as to 
the salaries paid to Japanese workers by various 
missions. 

{PERSONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN Mission- | 
ARIES AND CHINESE WorRKERS. W. Hopkyn | 
Rees. CR, 1916 (April), 232-40. 453. 

¢THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIGENOUS RE- 
sources. William N. Brewster. CR, 1916 
(April), 254-63. 454- 

{MOVEMENTS AMONGST PRESBYTERIANS IN 
Cuina. O.C. Crawford. CR, 1916 (April), 
241-54. 455- 

¢THE YounG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
AND THE INDIAN CHURCH. E. C. Worman. 
Young Men of India, 1916 (Mar.), 155-62. 
456. 

+THE RECRUITING PROBLEM OF THE CHURCH. 
Professor N. C. Mukerji. Isdéan Standard, 
1916 (Feb.), 41-7. 457. 

+AUF DEM WEGE ZUR SELBSTANDIGKBIT. 


Missionsinspektor S. Baudert. EMM, 1916 
(April), 145-55; (Mai), 210-21. 458. 








LITERATURE IN INDIA. J. N. 
IRM, 1916 (July), 461-73. 447. | 
{Tue NationaL MisstonaRY COUNCIL AND | 


449. 
| TA SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW OF RELIGION. Pro- 


International Review of Missions 


got | fEaRLty Cuurcn History In MODERN Tings, 
pp. London: Friends’ Foreign Missionary | 


Uganda Notes, 1916 (Jan.), 7-10. 459. 

See p. 485. 

See also 385 (Indian Christians) ; 425 (General); 
468 (China). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


{THE Wortp CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND 
OrvER. EW, 1916 (April), 200-3. 460. 
The interim report of a sub-committee, con- 
taining a statement of agreement on matters of 
faith and of difference in relation to matters of 
order which require further study and discussion. 


| See also 354-6 (Conference of Federated Mis- 


sions) ; 382 (India Survey) ; 420 (Christian 
Literature for Jews) ; 448 (Christian Litera- 
ture for India). 
Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 


fessor H. L. Bois. 
60. 461. 


¢Bort BELIEFs 
A. 7 


IRM, 1916 (July), 449- 


AND CEREMONIES. Major 

; Tremearne. Journal of Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 1915 (vol. xlv. 
July-Dec.). 462. 

These valuable notes form a supplement to 
the Ban of the Bori, entered IRM, 1914 (Oct.), 
Bib. No. 775. 

{HET ADAT-HUWELIJK ONDER DEN TABAROE- 
STAM, MET DAARVAN AFWIJKENDE GEBRUI- 
KEN ONDER DE SAOE-EN WAIOLI-STAMMEN, 
(N.W. kust Halmahera.) J. Fortgens. Bij- 
dvagen tot de taal-, land- en vobkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1916 (LXXI34"44), 
425-46. 463. 

{DIERENVERHALEN EN DIERENBIJGELOOF BIJ 
DE INLANDERS VAN DEN INDISCHEN ARCHIPEL. 
Dr J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan. Bijdvagen 
tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Neder- 
aaa 1916 (LXX* 34744), 447-71. 

4. 

{KUNAMAERNAS RELIGIOSA FORESTALLNINGAR, 
SEDER OCH BRUK. J. M. Nilsson. SMT, 
1916 (ii.), 54-64. 465. 

See also 427 (Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics). 


Religions of Japan and Korea 


+A BELIEVER’s ViEW OF TENRIKYO. Albertus 
Pieters and G. W. Bouldin. JE, 1916 (Jan.), 
32-5. 466. 

{THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SHINTOISTS 
AND Buppuists. JE, 1916 (Mar.), 117-20. 


467. 
also JE, 1916 (April), 154-6. 
See also 478 (Buddhism). 
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Religions of China | 

{THe ATTITUDE OF THE CHINESE Cuurcu | 

TOWARD NON-CHRISTIAN FEstivats. E. E. | 
Jones. CR, 1916 (Mar.), 161-9. 468. 

{THE CHRISTIAN ay FOR CHINA. 

1. Lewis Hodous. . Leighton Stewart. | 


Bibliography 


CR, 1916 (Feb.), pid (April), 221-32. | 
499. 

See also 365 (Ethical Problem). 

Religions of india 

THE VILLAGE Gops oF SouTH INDIA. Henry 
Whitehead, Bishop of Madras. [lus. 
172 pp. London and Bombay: Oxford 
University Press. Calcutta: Association 
Press. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper—for sale in | 


India only—R. 1. 1916. 470. 

The first volume of The Religious Life of 
Indta, a series of books edited by Mr J. N. 
Farquhar on the sects of Hinduism and Islam 
and the forms of religion prevalent among the 
outcastes and villagers of India. This volume 





forms a very practical introduction to the study | 
of the religion of the great mass of the i norant | 
classes in the Tamil, Telugu and Canarese districts. 


DRAVIDIAN Gops: A Study of the Local and 


Village Gods of Southern India. Wilbur | 
Theodore Elmore, Ph.D. Illus. Map. xi+ 
157 pp. Hamilton, N.Y.: Published by 
the Author. 1915. 471. 


This book, based on careful investigation in 
the Nellore district, deals with the influence of 
Dravidian conceptions upon Hinduism, various 
forms of worship, demon possession, and the 
place of totemism, fetishism, etc., in Dravidian 
worship. 

PRINCIPLES OF TANTRA. 
Cxix +393 pp. 
406 pp. 15s. net. 
ws. aie ales 

A lengthy discussion of the principles of the 
left-hand Sakta faith, which is taught in the 
Tantras. 


VEDA OF BLACK YajuS SCHOOL TRANSLATED. 


A. Avalon. Vol. i. 
tos. net. Vol. ii. clxxxi+ 
London: Luzac. 1916. 


B. Keith. 2 vols. clxxv+658 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. London: Milford. 13S. I9T4. 


473. 

These two volumes, forming Nos. 18 and 19 
of the Harvard Oriental Series, contain the first 
complete translation of the Black Yajusveda 
ever attempted, the Samhita of the Taittiriya 
school being chosen for translation. The intro- 
duction is a series of brilliant and valuable 
essays; and the translation is provided with a 
detailed commentary which will be of the utmost 
service to the student. 

tSwapesH1. M. K. Gandhi. 
THEISM IN INDIAN EvotuTion. N. R. 
Sircar. THe APPEAL oF CuRIsT TO INDIA. 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore. HF, 
(April), 126-46. 


Tue PLACE OF 


| 





1916 


tterances of three Indian leaders noteworthy 
as revealing the thought of India on the subject 


of religion. 
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¢Our ATTITUDE TOWARDs HINDuIsm—A 


oe P. Bb. Emmet. EW, 1916 (April), 
193-9 


4975- 
See TRM. 1916 (April), Bib. No. 300. 


| tSomE Hinpu OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Indian Standard, 1916 


° (Jan.), 
(April), 112-15. 476. 


15-18 ; 


Points OF CONTROVERSY, BEING A TRANSLA- 


TION OF THE KATHA VaTTHU. Shwe Zan 
Aung and Mrs Rhys Davids. lvi+416 pp. 
London : Milford, for the Pali Text Society. 
Ios. I9Q15. 477. 

The Katha Vatthi, the last work of the third 
basket of the Pali Buddhist Canon, is a work of 
large importance for the history of Buddhism. 
The translation, enriched as it is with a valuable 
historical introduction and many scholarly notes, 
will be of great service to students. 


BuppDnist ART IN Its RELATION TO BUDDHIST 


IDEALS, with Special Reference to Buddhism 


in Japan. M. Anesaki, Litt.D. Illus. 
XV +73 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$6. London: Murray. 1915. 478. 


Four lectures on the Life of Buddha, the 
Foundation of the Buddhist Religion and the 
Beginning of Art; the Buddhist Ideal or Com- 
munion in Japanese Art; Buddhist Cosmo- 
theism and the Symbolism of its Art ; Buddhist 
Naturalism and Individualism; the Transition 
from Religious to Secular Arts. 


On MauDIs AND Manptism. D.S. Margoliouth. 
21 pp. London: Milford. Is. net. 1916, 


9. 
A learned historical statement from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. vii. 


See also 3796 (Modern Movements) ; goo (Nubia) ; 
416 (South America); 4-7 (i ncyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics) ; 489 (Text-book). 


Judaism 


THE VIRGIN BiRTH oF JeEsus. A Critical 
Examination of the Gospel Narratives of 
the Nativity, and other New Testament 
and Early Christian Evidence, and the 
alleged Influence of Heathen Ideas. Witha 
Foreword by the Lord Bishop of London. 
G. H. Box, Lecturer in Rabbinical Hebrew, 
King's College, London. xviii+247 pp. 
London: Pitman. §s. net. 1916. 480. 

A review of this and of the two following 
books is in preparation. 


Tue CRADLE OF CHRISTIANITY, or SOME Ac- 
COUNT OF THE TIMES OF CuristT. S. P. T. 
Prideaux. Foreword by John Vaughan, 
Canon of Winchester. 179 pp. London: 
Pitman. 2s. 1916. iT. 
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THROUGH THE JEws To Gop—A CHALLENGE. 


S. C. Kirkpatrick. Illus. xii+157 pp. 
London: S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net. 1916. 
482. 


See also 427 (Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics). 


General 
See 330, 427 (Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics). 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS. 207 pp. London: 


Macmillan. 2s. net. 1916. 483. 
See review, p. 518. 

{ KATHOLISCHE MISSIONSTATIGKEIT UND 
NATIONALE PROPAGANDA. Friedrich 
Schwager, S.V.D. ZM, 1916 (Heft 2), 
109-34. 484. 

{Der EINFLUSS DES WELTKRIEGES AUF DIE 
RHEINISCHE MlIssION. Missionsdirektor 
Spiecker. AMZ, 1916 (April), 161-72. 485. 


{Die BERLINER MISSION IN DER KRIEGSZEIT. 


D. Karl Axenfeld. AMZ, 1916 (Marz), 
97-108. 486. 
See also 341, 353. 
XV. Missionary Education 
Publications 
THE WORLD AND THE GOSPEL. J. H. Oldham. 
240 pp. London: United Council for 
Miss. Ba. 2s.net. 1916. 487. 
A review of this book is in preparation. 
WoRLD MIssIONS AND WorRLD Peace. Caro- 
line Atwater Mason. Illus. 274 pp. West 


Medford, Mass. : Central Committee for the 
United Study of Foreign Missions. Paper, 
30 cents; cloth, 50cents. 1916. 488. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


AMZ =Aligemeine Missions-Zeitschrift 
CMR =Church Missionary Review 

CR =Chtinese Recorder 

EM =Die evangelischen Missionen 
EMM =E£vangelssches Missions-Magasin 
EW =The East and The West 

HF =Harvest Field 

IRM =/nternational Review of Missions 
JE =J/apan Evangelist 

JRD =/ournal of Race Development 











International Review of Missions 


The six chapters deal with war and the King. 
dom, the Christian conquest of western and 
eastern Europe, the Protestant epoch of missions, 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE SECRET OF VITALITY IN THE 
PAULINE CHURCHES 


By PROFESSOR H. R. MACKINTOSH 


THE aim of this paper is a quite sharply defined one—to 
ascertain, if possible, what St Paul believed to be the 
principle of effective, contagious life in the churches he had 
founded. No one ever had more positive convictions either 
as to the life the Church is called to live, or the resources at 
its disposal ; no one ever desired more passionately that this 
vocation should be responded to, these resources fully used. 
For St Paul the Church consists of ‘ God’s own chosen, 
consecrated and beloved’ (Col. iii. 12). His epistles were 
written to sustain the vitality of the churches by unsealing 
the ample springs of divine power. Further, in a quite 
wonderful degree the Pauline churches were alive; they 
exhibited—in Philippi, for instance—a splendid prime 
of faith and hope and love, notwithstanding the obvious 
failure of many of the young converts to attain a consistent 
or worthy life. St Paul never flatters, and he can rebuke 
sin in Christian people with a voice of thunder, but he feels 
no hesitation in speaking with the utmost freedom and 
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cordiality about the converts’ graces. ‘ You shine like 
stars in a dark world,’ he writes to the Philippians (ii. 15). 
And to the Colossians: ‘ We always thank the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ when we pray for you, 
since we have heard of your faith in Christ Jesus and your 
love for all the saints’ (i. 4). The facts were absolutely 
confirmatory of his trust in the new regenerative forces 
which had entered the world in Jesus Christ. He knew 
how a church lives and grows. 

The fundamental needs of human life, and its response 
to God’s touch, have not changed materially since the 
first century. We are able to appreciate and to verify 
the Apostle’s statements. To-day the Christian can re- 
cognize a living church when he sees it. The harvest 
quickened and ripened by the Spirit—love, joy, peace, 
good temper, kindliness, generosity, fidelity, gentleness, 
self-control (Gal. v. 22)—makes an immediate and irre- 
sistible appeal. Whatever produces ardour in the Christian 
society, overflowing gladness, or infectious zeal ; whatever 
drives away dulness, heavy and cold depression, old forms 
of selfishness, inconsiderateness, the temper of suspicion 
or of scorn; whatever draws men close together, and in- 
spires the consciousness of sharing a redemptive faith and 
participating in an unconquerable enterprise—this has 
in it the real secret of life. The Christian is indeed un- 
fortunate who has never found himself in a circle where he 
felt his heart beat quicker and his sympathies kindle at 
the contact of an ennobling and spontaneous piety. 

Clearly the secret of vitality in the Church must be 
something great, something to be not improperly called 
infinite. There are obstacles to be vanquished, of un- 
belief and inertia, which seem to bid defiance to every 
influence, and which can defy every influence not born of 
God. We may imagine the task to have been an easier one 
in those primitive years when the first enthusiasm still 


1 In what follows I have often quoted St Paul as rendered in Professor Moffatt’s 
new translation. 
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retained its freshness and a new object still fascinated ; 
but neither must it be forgotten how the entail of heathen- 
ism weighed on the Pauline converts, and it was as yet 
too early for the accumulated tradition of Christian char- 
acter to tell. The churches were in the main brother- 
hoods of the poor and despised classes ; not many leading 
men were amongst them, or people of good birth ; a looker- 
on might not quite unnaturally have described them as 
weak and foolish (1 Cor. i. 27 ff.). To most they seemed 
gatherings of bigots or fanatics. They were conscious of 
having nothing about them fit to produce a fervent or 
overcoming life. Sometimes the very impact of the Gospel 
carried them off their feet. _ Unsuspected forces broke 
out in their emotional life, upsetting its equilibrium, be- 
traying them into movements, gestures and utterances 
which recalled the only too enthusiastic cults of heathenism. 
In Corinth, and not only there, old temptations of flesh or 
spirit returned fiercely after the conversion crisis—tempta- 
tions to sensuality and licence, to pride, partisanship, 
tyrannical domination, envy, and all the other foes of the 
Greek spirit, with its tendency to exalt intellect above will. 
And all the time, Jewish adversaries were circulating 
slanders about St Paul. These things were all hostile to 
the internal peace of church life and work; they made it 
hard for Christian men to be what God had called them to 
be, or to serve Him in ways worthy of His love. The 
forces by which they should be met and routed must be 
supernatural. 

St Paul is manifestly of opinion that the vigour of church 
life can only be sustained by the same great powers as had 
first called it into being. He gives no sanction to the view, 
frequently ventilated in later days, that in order to revive 
the Church some‘hing unheard-of is required, something 
mysterious or esoteric, which it is difficult even to conceive 
of and still more difficult to obtain. When the prophets 
of the Old Testament sought to quicken the spiritual life 
of Israel, they bade the people ‘ return unto the Lord,’ and 
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what St Paul too invariably does is to bring his readers 
back to facts and powers they already knew of but had 
treated with negligence. They had been saved; what 
they needed was yet more of the great salvation. ‘ As 
therefore ye received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk in 
Him, rooted and builded up in Him, and stablished in your 
faith, even as ye were taught’ (Col. ii. 7). The secret of 
vitality for the Church is not unknown or unknowable ; it 
is known, it is within reach, and already something of its 
wonder and its grace have been enjoyed. Life has been 
given: what we crave is ‘ more life, and fuller.’ 

In 1 Cor. xiii. St Paul distinctly rejects one or two 
familiar prescriptions for the weakness or failure of religion. 
The mainspring of life, he tells us, does not lie in them. 
He first rejects ‘ speaking with tongues’; mere suscepti- 
bility to emotion, that is; a capacity to utter oneself in 
ecstatic but unintelligible rapture which might be good 
as an outlet of true feeling, but ought to be harnessed in 
duty and supply driving power for service to the Christian 
cause. Next he discards intellectual attainment: this is 
not the secret either. It is not enough to ‘ have the gift of 
prophecy and understand all mysteries and all knowledge’ ; 
not enough, that is, to propound sublime views of God and 
Christ and the world, even though they may be views 
generated in our intelligence by the Gospel. The initiated, 
whose chief interest in religion lies in their intellectual 
mastery of it, are prone to vanity and lovelessness. Know- 
ledge—enthusiasm for correct doctrine, as we should say— 
will not keep the Church living. Indeed, as St Paul goes on 
to say, not even energetic service will do it, or the most 
dutiful self-abnegation. The ‘ more excellent way’ differs 
from all these. 

Again, not St Paul but others must have been strongly 
tempted to believe that the secret of vitality in the churches 
was just the Apostle himself. And now and then the 
emphasis laid on himself is startling. He writes, for ex- 
ample, to the Corinthians: ‘ You had all the miracles that 
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mark an apostle done for you fully and patiently—amiracles, 
wonders, and deeds of power’ (2 Cor. xii. 12). But this is 
three parts irony—or pathos. It is true he loved them 
well: ‘for your souls I will gladly spend my all and be 
spent myself’ (2 Cor. xii. 15). It is also the fact that God’s 
power reaches and overmasters men through other men ; 
who can doubt that it was easier to be worthy of Christ in 
St Paul’s company than in his absence ?_ He was a prophet, 
and the prophet leads men to the heights that before rose 
up inaccessibly. His wisdom too, his spiritual tact and 
delicacy of sympathetic perception, acted as a restraint 
upon the excesses of their uncontrolled feeling; their 
wavering judgment, their unstable faith, their brief and 
limited experience all found a support and counterpoise 
in his stronger Christian manhood. The Galatians, who had 
welcomed him as if he had been Christ Himself (iv. 14), 
must have felt his departure keenly. Nor was the feeling 
all on one side. There are moments when he breaks out in 
impassioned regret over the separation, as thus: ‘O my 
dear children, you with whom I am in travail over again 
till Christ be formed within you, would that I could be with 
you at this moment’ (iv. 19). And yet the personal prox- 
imity even of an apostle could not be the one thing needful. 
He does indeed say to the Philippians: ‘ For your sake it 
is necessary I should live on here below. . . . I know I 
shall remain alive and serve you all by forwarding your 
progress and fostering the joy of your faith’ (i. 24f.) ; 
yet the notion of placing himself at the centre would have 
been a moral horror. ‘ Was it Paul who was crucified 
for you ?’ (1 Cor. i. 18). Not there lay the true source of 
their life. The deep springs of the Church’s well-being 
are eternal, not temporary ; over them change and time and 
death have no power. 

Careful study of St Paul does not dispose one to imagine 
that any single lucid phrase is discoverable which captures 
and retains, in exact or exclusive form, what the Apostle 
would have described as his secret of vitality. There is 
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nowhere any explicit discussion of this matter. But it turns 
up on various occasions, and we are able to make out his 
main convictions quite clearly. At least the following things 
are central, and no others are so central as they are. 

First, the Church lives as it looks trustfully and un- 
ceasingly to God in Christ. Honest and persevering faith 
in the Gospel, with its unprecedented message of a divine 
love that bore our sins in sacrifice, and calls us sons—the 
Christian society is strong, triumphant, and progressive 
in proportion as its eye and heart are fixed stedfastly on 
this. Believers are men and women who have seen Jesus, 
and, in virtue of that sight, have their hearts at rest in God. 
Everything signified by Jesus’ name, the entire meaning of 
His life and death and emancipating victory—this must 
be intensely present to the thought and the affection of a 
Church which would fulfil God’s purpose for it or satisfy 
St Paul’s glowing desire. 

It was of course by testimony to Jesus that St Paul 
had gained his converts. He had not won them by irre- 
futable argument, though no man was better prepared to 
defend his belief argumentatively ; he had made an irre- 
sistible impression by what he said concerning Jesus. In 
the familiar words : ‘ I determined among you to be ignorant 
of everything except Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ the 
crucified ’ (1 Cor. ii. 2). What he had said was perfectly 
definite; it was a message differentiating Christianity 
at a stroke from all mystery-cults gathered round a hero- 
god, Adonis or Osiris or the like purely mythical figures— 
figures that never lived or taught or revealed a recognizable 
human character or died for love of sinners. ‘ First and 
foremost,’ he reminds the Corinthian believers, ‘I passed 
on to you what I had myself received, namely that Christ 
died for our sins as the scripture had said, that He was 
buried, that He rose on the third day as the scripture had 
said’ (1 Cor. xv. 8f.). This was the Gospel in view of 
which they had repented of their sins and confessed their 
faith ; it was a wonderful series of affirmations about Jesus. 
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It could never be superseded. Years had elapsed since they 
first heard it, and still, he says, it is ‘the gospel in which 
you have your footing, the gospel by which you are saved ’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 1). 

According to St Paul, then, it is the mark of the true 
Church that it is always filled with glad tidings about 
Jesus, and that in every syllable regarding Jesus spoken or 
listened to within the Church men are aware that they are 
concerned with the presence and action of a redeeming 
God. Jesus is the commanding interest, for in Him God 
has appeared as Reconciler. The Cross of Jesus and the 
Church are correlative realities, and to understand either 
we must think of both. Were there no Church in the world, 
the Cross would have been a failure ; were ‘ the word of the 
Cross’ to fall silent, the Church would lose all cohesion, 
all inspiration, all meaning. What keeps the believing 
society together, enabling them to worship and adore, 
what suffuses their common life with faith, hope and charity, 
and makes evangelism a second nature, is the assurance 
that ‘ Christ loved the Church and gave Himself up for it ’ 
(Eph. v. 25). The creative experience of the Father, which 
made all things new, established the brotherhood, and 
overleapt all forbidding barriers of race or caste, is distilled, 
as it were, through the life and death of Jesus, and rises 
in the mind indissolubly associated with His person. 
In proportion as the Church resounds with His name, 
announced in the word of salvation, re-echoed by the voice 
of praise, its future is safe. 

To call this message a doctrine or system of doctrines, 
however, is somewhat misleading. Unquestionably it is 
laden with real truth, truth as objective and insistent 
as any in the world. But it is a Gospel—joyful news, not 
a body of divinity ; the presentation of a redeeming Life, 
not theoretic unimpassioned propositions proved or prov- 
able by the necessities of reason. Wherever the Church 
exists, it is as the meeting-place of the Gospel and thankful 
faith. It is constituted, in St Paul’s view, by the operation 
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of a divine truth that does its work not mechanically but 
as it is received with penitence, with humility, with trust, 
with self-dedication. Wherever Jesus is being made known 
as mighty to save, wherever He is being trusted and obeyed 
as Lord of the new life into which He calls His disciples, 
there the Church is, and a Church that is alive. 

Nothing, as St Paul reiterates with tremendous energy, 
can ever be permitted to displace testimony to Jesus as the 
secret of well-being for the Body of Christ. The Epistle 
to the Galatians is the classic exposure of substitutes for 
the Gospel. The behaviour of that church could only be 
explained by supposing them to have acted virtually in 
pure ignorance. ‘I simply want to ask you one thing,’ 
St Paul questions vehemently, ‘ did you receive the Spirit 
by doing what the law commands or by believing the gospel 
message ?’ (ill. 2). The calmness with which some Christian 
people could take up with new-fangled ideas left him in a 
sad amazement. ‘You put up with it easily enough,’ 
he protests to the Corinthians, ‘when some interloper 
preaches a second Jesus—not the Jesus I preached ’ (2 Cor. 
xi. 4). To think that Jesus needed to be supplemented 
or improved upon was proof of a failure to apprehend Him. 
All that even God can give is given in Him. As it is put 
emphatically at the outset of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians : ‘In Him ye have received a wealth of all blessing, 
full power to speak of your faith, and full insight into its 
meaning’ (i. 5). Nothing could save the church which 
had lost interest in Christ, or sought to pass beyond Him. 

In principle, it is impossible to add anything to this, 
for there cannot really be two different secrets of strong 
church life. Still, the experience by which the Church 
lives may be contemplated from a second point of view. 
Not merely does God reveal Himself in Christ, He communi- 
cates His divine life through the Spirit. St Paul’s teaching 
upon the Spirit—or the indwelling Christ, for in view of 
Rom. viii. 9 ff. no experimental distinction is possible—as 
the source of religious power is in line with all previous 
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Bible thought on the subject. The Spirit is God’s presence, 
in living energy; and this Spirit, conceived with a new 
precision and reality as the Spirit of Christ, becomes for the 
Apostle the source and origin of all that makes the Church 
adequate to its idea. Before his time, many people had 
seen the characteristic operation of the Spirit in things like 
glossolalic ecstasy at church meetings, but by a revolu- 
tionary shifting of emphasis St Paul threw the entire 
weight of meaning upon the Spirit’s influence in making 
good Christians. The Church consists of those who believe 
in Jesus and eo ipso live in the Spirit. Living in the Spirit 
is not an alternative to faith, or another way of being 
saved; it is the experience of faith conceived as born of 
divine power. Reliance on the Spirit kills out every tempta- 
tion to rest on human leaders. ‘ You must not boast about 
men ’ (1 Cor. ili. 21; cf. iv. 6). 

What does the Spirit do for Christians, thereby con- 
stituting them a brotherhood of faith and love? The 
Spirit gives and maintains redeeming touch with Christ— 
not with a vague ideal principle invested with that name, 
but with the Jesus known in history. It is in connexion 
with the gospel message that the Spirit comes. As the 
believer lifts his eyes to the divine love exhibited in Jesus’ 
career, his heart fills with a new and mighty principle 
charged with boundless promise. ‘ We have received the 
Spirit—-not the spirit of the world but the Spirit that comes 
from God, that we may understand what God bestows 
upon us’ (1 Cor. ii. 12). But it is as men appreciate Jesus, 
and realize the magnitude of the gift of God in Him, that 
they seek close fellowship with each other. Since they all 
take one attitude to Him, the attitude of adoring faith and 
worship, they cannot keep apart. The Spirit makes the 
Church, therefore, because it generates the believing esti- 
mate of Jesus Christ. ‘ No man can say that Jesus is Lord 
but by the Holy Spirit’ (1 Cor. xii. 3). The ‘ spiritual ’ 
man, the living member of Christ’s Body, who is making 
it easier for every other member to be worthy of his voca- 
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tion, is the man who is inspired to utter a loyal confession 
of the Master’s name. 

It is, besides, from the Spirit that the Church derives 
a true and triumphant moral life. For it is a Spirit of 
sonship, and within a family the sons are free. They obey 
God in new and joyous ways, unhampered by what is 
statutory or conventional ; in the power of the Spirit their 
obedience catches a fresh originality like that of Jesus 
Himself, who astonished men by daring innovations of re- 
deeming love; so they do things for God never done by 
anyone else, things they alone are capable of doing. In 
details of conduct, St Paul cast his converts on the guidance 
of the Spirit. He has various principles, all radiating 
from love, but his rules are few. It is but another aspect 
of this when we say that the Spirit enables men and women 
to vanquish ‘the flesh. No church can prosper where 
“the flesh’ gets its own way. For amongst its works, 
as St Paul recounts, are things like ‘ quarrels, dissension, 
jealousy, temper, rivalry, factions, party-spirit, envy’ 
(Gal. v. 22). Such desperate evils are fatal to a society 
gathered around the name of Jesus, but the Spirit is stronger 
than them all. It is when the new divine power flows 
through a man’s being that he learns to value ‘ gifts,’ his 
own or others’, not as they minister to vanity or self-in- 
dulgence but as they build up the holy fellowship of love 
in which the interest of God Himself is at stake. One man 
may excel in knowledge, another in faith, a third in powers 
of healing ; one may speak with tongues, and another give 
the interpretation ; but all gifts have one purpose, and the 
Church lives and shines as that purpose is kept in sight. 
They have all one aim because they have one source. 
‘ All these effects are produced by one and the same Spirit, 
apportioning them severally to each individual as he 
pleases ’ (1 Cor. xii. 11). 

Faith and the Spirit—in these two great words St Paul’s 
secret may be fitly summarized. The Church lives in 
virtue at once of an attitude and a gift. No word recurs 
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with more arresting emphasis in the epistles of St Paul 
than the word ‘receive.’ ‘We have received the atone- 
ment’; ‘ Ye have received the Spirit of adoption’; ‘ As 
ye have received Christ Jesus ’"—clearly what creates the 
Church and gives it continuously prevailing strength is the 
fact that it takes the materials of its life humbly and 
perpetually from the hand of God. The first mark of the 
true Church is not willingness to serve but the grateful and 
passionate humility that will take. Not by doing something 
for God but by consenting that He should do everything for 
us—so we enter the society of the believing. And this 
essential principle goes back to Jesus. ‘The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for many.’ 

But men who consciously owe everything to God are 
unlikely to press their own claims anywhere, and St Paul 
has much to say of the Spirit-filled society as a home of 
considerate and heart-felt love. ‘ Let us be guided by the 
Spirit,’ he writes, ‘let us have no vanity, no provoking, 
no envy of one another’ (Gal. v. 26). Love is the only 
real bond of church life, and that is no true Christian fellow- 
ship in which men are parting with their sense of responsi- 
bility for each other or neglecting the occasions of mutual 
care. The Apostle’s heart leaps up when he hears that the 
fire is burning brightly. ‘ We thank God,’ he says, ‘ since 
we heard of your love to all the saints’; and immediately 
after, in a pleased aside, referring to Epaphras, he adds : 
‘It is he that has informed us of your love in the Spirit ’ 
(Col. i. 8). The Christian re-valuation of life, as essentially 
a fellowship with God and man, must rest upon this thought 
as primary. ‘ Above a!l, you must be loving, for love is the 
link of perfect life ’ (Col. iii. 14) ; and again, ‘ make love your 
aim, and then set your heart on the spiritual gifts ’ (1 Cor. 
xiv. 1). Even the brother who has grieved the Church by 
a shameful fall is not cast beyond the reach of this en- 
circling affection. ‘I beg you,’ the Apostle urges, after 
his confession and penitence, ‘ I beg you to reinstate him in 
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your love’ (2 Cor. ii. 8). There can be no substitute for 
love, and in its absence even the best gifts have no value. 
The Church prospers only as those whom Jesus has united 
together learn to identify themselves with God’s interest 
in others. 

A man’s prayers show his deepest convictions, and it 
is perhaps from a prayer of St Paul that we may best 
understand how he felt about the secret of the Church’s 
life and growth. Let us mark the blessings for which he 
pleads, noting how in their sequence they corroborate 
the results to which we have been led. Faith, the Spirit, 
love—these are the main ideas that have forced themselves 
upon our attention, and it is precisely these ideas that fill 
and move the Apostle’s mind. ‘I kneel before the Father,’ 
he writes to the Ephesians, ‘ praying Him to grant you a 
mighty increase of strength by His Spirit in the inner man. 
May Christ dwell in your hearts as you have faith. May 
you be so fixed and founded in love that you can grasp 
with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, by knowing the love of Christ which surpasses 
all knowledge. May you be filled with the entire fulness 
of God ’ (Eph. iii. 14 ff.). 


H. R. MackintTosH 































SOME IMPRESSIONS OF EDUCATION 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By T. H. P. SAILER 


THE impressions which one gains from education in the 
Far East will depend largely upon the point of view of the 
observer. He may consider that the chief function of 
education is the maintenance of a tradition, cultural, 
political or religious; or the promotion of individual 
advancement; or the fitting of individuals to promote 
social welfare. These aims are all to a certain extent 
desirable and are not necessarily mutually exclusive, but a 
strong emphasis on any one is apt to operate to the detri- 
ment of the others. If the first aim is taken, the school is 
relieved from the necessity for close contact with its sur- 
roundings, and becomes a haven of refuge which can pre- 
serve its own atmosphere better when the windows are 
shut. It borrows its curriculum from the past and is little 
concerned with present external relationships except with 
its sources of supply. The second aim, on the contrary, 
must study closely the demands of its clientele and of the 
market. Its principal needs are for attractive bait and a 
reputation for efficiency. The third aim is much more 
difficult of achievement. It must understand the principal 
problems of the social order, shape its curriculum accord- 
ingly, and prepare its students for intelligent and effective 
co-operation in solving the problems. 

The question which of these aims should be most 
emphasized in missionary education is being increasingly 
affected by the growth of government systems of education 
in the non-Christian world. The independent oriental 


states have traditions of their own to maintain, and they 
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mean to use education as an agency of the first importance. 
Western learning of course constitutes a large proportion 
of their programs, but there are other elements which are 
characteristic. If, after these programs develop, missionary 
education continues to pursue its own unheeding way, 
there is danger lest it should come to be regarded as some- 
thing foreign and intrusive. The chief reason for our 
entrance into education on the foreign field is that we have 
a distinctive tradition which we wish to contribute to the 
non-Christian world, but it makes a great difference whether 
we conduct our work thinking mainly of this tradition in 
itself or in its adjustment to the needs around us. The 
former alternative makes education academic in a way 
that is more objectionable in the Orient than at home. 

In attempting to cater for the wants of a locality or 
constituency, missionary education runs the risk of en- 
couraging selfish individualism. Moreover, it can hardly 
compete successfully with the government in mere at- 
tractiveness, if the latter enters seriously into the contest, 
first, because the government has access to financial sup- 
port which missionary societies cannot duplicate, and also 
because it can make the rules to suit itself and bait its 
hook with all sorts of additional privileges. The economic 
welfare of its students should be an important concern of 
missionary education, but not its main aim. 

Even if we do not consciously adopt one or the other 
of these two aims, we may still pursue methods which have 
been evolved from them. Education in the West reflects 
the needs of a class of wage earners whose training must be 
utilitarian—skill without appreciation, and a class of the 
economically independent whose training may be cultural— 
appreciation without skill. For these two kinds of training 
we have developed the bulk of our technique. Conse- 
quently, even when we have other aims we are hardly 
able to realize them. This is one reason why the third 
aim is so little adopted. Especially in a hand-to-mouth 
existence, aims shape circumstances less than they are 
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shaped by them. Things that are impracticable with the 
resources available are quietly dropped. To undertake 
to fit our students intelligently to promote the social 
welfare would demand, as has been said, an intimate 
acquaintance with the problems of our social surroundings, 
a reconstructed curriculum, and an ability to develop 
insight, sympathy and initiative in our students. Our 
equipment that we bring from the homeland does not 
include any of these, and we have not the leisure, even if 
we had the ability, to work them out for ourselves. 

Criticized from this point of view, which is surely the 
most ideal, education in the West is generally far below the 
mark, so it is not surprising that education in the Far East 
should be found in a like state. 

A most interesting experiment is that conducted by the 
United States government in the Philippines. It en- 
countered at the very start a difficulty almost unique in 
education—the necessity for doing all its work from the 
very beginning in a language which was not the vernacular 
of any of its pupils. When the United States took over 
the government of the islands there was no one dialect 
which was spoken by as many as one-third of the people, 
if the Visayan dialects be considered as different. None of 
the dialects had any literature worthy of the name, nor 
even an adequate vocabulary for more than elementary 
teaching. Spanish, according to general testimony, was 
spoken by few but the educated classes, it having been the 
policy of the friars not to teach it to the common people. 
If a Filipino nation was to be created, a common language 
was necessary, and it seemed best on the whole to adopt 
English and introduce it as rapidly as possible. In the 
United States the schools of certain localities are con- 
stantly receiving immigrant children who know no English ; 
but with American teachers and classmates and an American 
environment outside of the school, the process of assimila- 
tion is surprisingly rapid. In the Philippines, however, 
all the teachers in the elementary, and many of those in 
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the upper schools, are Filipinos, there are no American 
pupils to leaven the lump linguistically, and the children 
daily come from and return to surroundings where no 
English is spoken and where American ideals have not yet 
penetrated with any power. Working under such cir- 
cumstances and with trying financial limitations, results 
must as yet be inevitably crude, but the methods employed 
are all the more suggestive to those with handicaps of 
similar severity. 

In the first place, the Bureau of Education is hopefully 
free from tradition. It is organized with a central brain in 
Manila, an office with eight departments, and a nervous 
system with superintendents over each of thirty-four 
divisions, who each oversee in turn from two to fifteen 
district inspectors. Additional inspectors look after special 
subjects. Through this system not only do ideas flow 
from the centre to the circumference, but from the cireum- 
ference to the centre. The method employed in evolving 
some of the textbooks illustrates this point. An outline 
course is sent to the field and care taken to note where 
and how it is used most effectively. On the basis of this 
experience a bulletin is prepared to serve as a manual for 
teachers. In some cases this is in turn replaced by a regular 
textbook. The Bureau states that since 1900, industrial 
teachers and pupils have discovered thirteen new fibre 
plants and twenty-six new fibre materials, have extended 
the use of seventy-five fibre plants previously known in 
only a few localities and fifty-five fibre materials little 
known in Spanish times, have established three entirely 
new lines of industrial work and improved and extended 
ten other lines. Such advances obviously require over- 
sight and co-operation. 

There were traditions to overcome. Mr Worcester 
reports that, the number of cattle and horses having been 
greatly reduced by contagious diseases, a good veterinary 
course was opened in 1909 at the same time as a school of 
fine arts. In the first year no one took the former, while 
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admissions to the latter had to be closed when they had 
reached the number of seven hundred and fourteen. 

The Bureau of Education has therefore laid great stress 
on industrial work, which is compulsory during the first 
seven years of schooling, with special courses in the last 
three of these, laying emphasis on trade, farming and 
household arts; and with agricultural, trade and com- 
mercial schools of secondary grade. Encouraging progress 
has been made, but as yet the tide has not set strongly 
in this direction. 

Among socializing influences, great attention is given 
to athletics. Ninety-five per cent of all the pupils were 
recently reported to the Bureau as taking part in games and 
athletics in one form or another. Baseball with an ‘ indoor 
ball’ is considered the best game for girls. None of these 
balls were sold in 1910, and 12,000 in 1914. In view of the 
climate and proverbial indolence of the Filipinos, the 
interest taken in athletics is very striking. Meets and 
carnivals help in promoting esprit de corps. I heard of 
more than one instance where the school grounds had been 
graded by the voluntary labour of the students. 

The great lesson which missionary education has to 
learn from the Philippine system is the importance of 
means of self-improvement. The officials in Manila realize 
keenly their handicaps and the crudeness of much of 
their product, but they see to it that every year registers 
a steady advance. In 1905 practically all Filipino teachers 
had less than five years of schooling. In 1910 three- 
fourths had less than seven years, and one-fourth more 
than this. In 1914 only about three-eighths had less than 
seven years. Eighty per cent of all Filipino teachers were 
reported as attending normal institutes, five weeks in 
length. Nowhere else that I went did missionary educators 
seem to be giving so much thought to raising their standards. 
In most cases there was little machinery for the purpose. 
The central brain and nervous system of missionary educa- 


tion are not that of a vertebrate organism. By supplying 
35 
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such a system for various centres we should open the way 
for more accomplishment in the next five years than we 
are likely to accomplish in the next twenty-five with our 
present lack of organization. 

The educational work of the Japanese in Korea at once 
invites comparison with that of the Americans in the 
Philippines. There are many points of similarity. In each 
case there is a central bureau with a system of inspectors. 
There are efforts to make education minister to the practical 
needs of life. The linguistic difficulty is less acute in 
Korea, as Korean is still used, though much time is given 
to ‘national language.’ Special trade schools have been 
set up. The equipment of the schools that I saw was 
surprisingly good, but the final aim of education in Korea 
is very different from that in the Philippines. The United 
States is preparing the Filipinos for democracy and for 
ultimate self-government. Japan is undertaking to as- 
similate a whole nation and to make its people thoroughly 
loyal Japanese subjects. There is no time to be lost, so 
the pressure must be as strong as is practicable, seeking to 
mould habits that shall be able to hold against instincts. 
The Bureau in Manila employs Filipino teachers to a far 
greater extent than efficiency would prescribe ; the Bureau 
in Seoul is moving towards an all-Japanese teaching body. 
The aim of the Japanese is essentially the formation of a 
tradition, and this is the reason for their attitude towards 
the missionaries, whose inheritance has been so different. 
In India the government has undertaken only to supplement 
voluntary education so long as it is effective. In Korea 
the government has given no such pledge and is already 
bringing pressure to bear on the missionary school system. 
It will undoubtedly bring under its own complete control 
the elementary schools of the country through which the 
mass of the population will pass, and it will probably 
permit in secondary education only a carefully expurgated 
curriculum. 

In the promotion of individual advancement there are 
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industrial, commercial and agricultural schools, and schools 
of sericulture. -Special attention is given to domestic 
science, in which Korean women are said to be backward. 
There are obstacles to contend with here, as the former 
Korean regime was very discouraging to economic initiative, 
and it would take much more extended opportunities than 
I had to give an adequate estimate of the situation. Some 
very commendable efforts seem to be made to develop 
industry along various lines. 

The attitude of a nation towards the development of 
social initiative depends upon its political philosophy, 
and where, as is the case in Japan, the ideal of close super- 
vision from above is maintained, one could not expect to 
find the atmosphere of personal freedom that characterizes 
the best schools in America. The Japanese educational 
system in Korea is benevolent, but along Japanese lines of 
state control. 

Under such circumstances missionary educational 
policy has some hard problems. It must cordially support 
the Japanese government in its effort to create loyal 
citizens, and it must try to keep abreast of government 
standards of efficiency. Believing as it does that it has a 
contribution of the greatest value to make to the life of any 
nation, it must accommodate this to political ideals very 
different from those of America, and prove that a man may 
fear God without being the less able to honour the king. 

Much that has been said applies to the educational 
situation in Japan. No one can be long in Japanese schools 
without feeling the difference in political, economic and 
social conditions as compared with America. The Japanese 
government does not derive its ultimate authority from the 
consent of the governed, but from the divine right of the 
emperor. Loyalty to the state takes the form of obedience 
rather than intelligent co-operation. The per capita 
wealth is only a fraction of that of the United States. In 
social life woman occupies a much less prominent place 
than in America. Education owes it to the state and 
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society to stand pat. Sociology is not a popular subject, 
and history requires orthodox interpretation. Economically, 
pupils must be fitted for a situation where chances of 
becoming wealthy are not abundant. 

There is much to admire in Japanese education, but 
even from within there are severe criticisms. A former 
Minister of Education told me that the German model had 
been too much copied and not copied well. A broader 
culture and greater independence in thought is desired. 
The next few years may see some interesting experiments 
in this direction. 

Missionary education has had a hard time of it in pre- 
senting the overloaded curriculum that the government 
requires. If the only aim of study were memorization 
and drill, the schedule would not be so impossible, but for 
realizing some of the highest values in education the time 
is simply inadequate. Competing with the government 
on its own ground, missionary schools naturally get the 
leftovers as pupils. A school staffed and equipped to do 
the best quality of work along other lines might ultimately 
build up a clientele and make a real contribution to national 
education. In any event, nothing but quality will pay 
in the long run. In education for women there are greater 
openings, and also in the development of hostels. 

But China is the land of promise for missionary educa- 
tion. Here the possibilities are greatest. The country 
has indigenous educational traditions which were far 
better developed than those of any other country in the 
Far East, but at present things are still in the making and 
can be strongly influenced if enough effort is brought to 
bear. The whole political organization is essentially more 
democratic and plastic than that of Japan, although there 
is fear lest in education the Japanese system may be 
imitated in default of other models close at hand. As yet, 
western education is a new patch on an old garment. It 
blends neither with the life from which the pupils come 
nor with that to which they go. This might seem inevitable 
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in a period of transition when a nation was seeking to absorb 
as rapidly as possible the accumulated inheritance of a 
foreign civilization, but it is none the less disastrous. 
Assimilation and not merely loading the stomach is what 
counts. China needs a careful working out of curricula 
and methods that will teach children to interpret first of 
all their own surroundings as the only sound basis for an 
extension of their experience in time and space. Some 
statistician ought to compute the amount of time that 
would be saved by the most effective methods of teaching 
the Chinese language, and thereby stimulate their develop- 
ment. At the other end of the line a comprehensive study 
of the conditions of Chinese life is needed in order to help 
us to provide an education that will really transfer in terms 
of efficiency for both those who finish their course and those 
who must drop out at some intermediate point. This is a 
large contract, but is absolutely essential to keep us from 
wasting our own time and that of our pupils. Education 
in China must be something more than a transplanted 
tradition of the Occident. As it is, British educators 
follow the paths with which they are familiar and American 
educators follow theirs, and both find it hard to get along 
together because neither party has the spirit of adaptation 
that would be needed sevenfold to make an effective 
adjustment to Chinese life. 

The problem of helping the individual by means of 
education to promote his own economic welfare in China 
is a baffling one. With standards of living so low, com- 
petition so keen, modern industry and commerce so little 
developed, the experience of industrial education in other 
countries is apt to be of small value. There seems to be 
much enthusiasm for the subject among the Chinese, but 
no demonstrations on a large scale of successful procedure. 

Meanwhile, we can at least make it evident that 
education is to minister directly to social welfare. I found 
some very encouraging examples of social service in mis- 
sionary schools in China. In most cases the atmosphere 
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of the school was much less traditional than the curriculum 
and methods of the classroom. There is no reason why 
the latter should not be thoroughly socialized. The 
Chinese conception of education was of a rigid literary 
tradition which was a means to individual advancement in 
official life. Underlying this was probably the belief that 
a thorough acquaintance with the ethical ideals of the 
ancient literature was the best preparation for benefiting 
society by good government. But this theoretical help 
did not translate in large measure into practical life. The 
training proved a selective agency, but it undoubtedly 
eliminated many men with administrative gifts of a high 
order, who did not possess the ability to write eight-legged 
essays, and retained many whose administrative ability was 
very slight. Missionary education has now a great oppor- 
tunity to set forth a different conception of intellectual 
training. To do so, it may need to abandon some of the 
traditions it brought from the home lands. It should 
stand for the sort of training that will create an interest on 
the part of its pupils in the problems of family, community 
and national life, an insight into the nature of these problems, 
and an attitude of social initiative based on habits of social 
service formed in the school. Even kindergarten children 
nowadays are made to realize some of the more important 
functions of family and community life, so there can be no 
excuse for postponing this point of view until maturity. 
The necessary formal studies would not be injured if they 
were preceded by as intelligent a presentation as the child 
was able to appreciate of the needs that had originally 
called them forth and the varied uses to which they could 
be put. I venture to suggest that the curriculum from 
bottom to top should be reconstructed with the view of its 
manifest contribution to increasing Christian efficiency in 
the social institutions of China, family, community, voca- 
tion, church and state. 

One of the features of missionary education in China 
that must impress a visitor, especially one who has come 
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from the Philippines, is the lack of agencies for self-improve- 
ment. The office of the China Christian Educational 
Association publishes quarterly a very creditable educational 
review, there are several sectional educational associations 
which have prepared curricula, some interdenominational 
supervision of schools, notably in West China, and a few 
union normal schools. But educational missionaries would 
probably confess that most of them are undertrained and 
overworked, too much absorbed in keeping their schools 
in operation to spend more than a fraction of the time 
needed for internal improvements and external adjust- 
ments to the needs of life. For this state of affairs they 
are not to blame, but rather the societies at home. Such 
a situation demands a great deal of oversight of high quality. 
A central office should be organized for thorough and expert 
investigation of the problems of missionary education in 
China, and a greatly enlarged corps of inspectors should 
aid it in gathering and circulating ideas. Individual 
schools should be equipped to work out curricula by actual 
experiment. Facilities should be multiplied, not only for 
the preliminary training of teachers, but for their improve- 
ment in service ; and greater motives, financial, intellectual 
and social, should be created for this improvement. 
Missionary education has done a great work in the Far 
Kast, great in view of its limitations, opportunities and com- 
petition. But we are entering a new educational era in 
which opportunities and competition will be greater, and 
in which limitations of the past should be outgrown. The 
campaign ahead of us cannot be efficiently conducted on 
the present basis of preparedness. Every department 
should be strengthened, but especially those which shall 
contribute most to the harmony and efficiency of the 
others. Missionary education, at least in China, needs a 
central brain and a nervous system, that the existing 
forces may be most economically and effectively directed. 
T. H. P. Satter 








THE REFORM OF MISSIONARY 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By THE BISHOP OF MADRAS 


I 


THE main lines of our present policy of missionary education 
in India were laid down by Dr Duff in his great educational 
work in Calcutta seventy years ago. At that time the 
Indian Christian community was a small body, and in 
North India was largely composed of small, struggling 
congregations of poor people dependent on the missionaries 
for support. Dr Duff conceived the bold idea of first 
capturing the higher castes in Caleutta by English education 
combined with definite Christian teaching, and then using 
the converts from the higher castes to evangelize the 
lower castes in the villages. At first this policy seemed 
likely to meet with success. Dr Duff’s educational work 
shook Hinduism in Calcutta to its foundations. A certain 
number of young men from the leading Hindu families 
became Christians and Hindu society was seriously alarmed. 
But in spite of this initial success and of a certain measure 
of success in after years, the experience of the last fifty 
years has shown that the ideas which inspired Dr Duff’s 
work were in the main fallacious. Though high schools 
and colleges after his model have been established all over 
India and much energy and ability have been thrown 
into them, comparatively few converts have been made. 
It is not from these classes or as a result of this work that 
the Church has been built up during the last half century. 
Christianity is not, as Dr Duff anticipated, first capturing 
the well-to-do and educated classes of the towns and 
cities and then permeating down to the poor and uneducated 
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classes in the villages ; on the contrary it is capturing the 
poor and uneducated classes in the villages and through 
them is revealing its power to the classes above. If we 
may venture to prophesy from what we now see taking 
place before our eyes, the Christian Church will gradually 
rise from the bottom of society to the top, instead of 
beginning at the top and descending to the bottom. What 
happened in the first century in the Roman empire is 
happening to-day in the Indian empire; God is choosing 
the weak things to confound the strong and the unlearned 
to confound the wise. It does not follow, however, that 
the work of Dr Duff and his followers was in its own day a 
mistake or that it has not been fruitful in good and useful 
results. On the contrary it has produced a small, select 
body of educated converts who have done valuable work 
for the Church ; it has spread among the educated classes 
a knowledge of the Bible and a profound respect for the 
human life and character of our Lord: it has helped to set 
before the educated Hindus and Mohammedans a high 
standard of morality : it has created a spirit of friendliness 
on the part of large numbers of Hindus and Mohammedans 
towards their Christian teachers. As a preparatory work 
under the conditions which prevailed during the last half 
of the nineteenth century it was admirable. But at the 
same time we ought now frankly to recognize the fact 
that it is not to this work that we must look for the building 
up of the Church in India and that the rapid development 
of the work among the outcastes in the villages, with all 
its wonderful possibilities, has brought about a state of 
things which necessitates a reconsideration and, as I believe, 
a drastic reform of our educational policy. The Church 
is sweeping into its net vast numbers of the outcastes and 
aborigines in the villages in all parts of India. These 
great mass movements among the outcastes have often 
been described during the last ten years and they have 
given rise to a literature of their own. I need only quote 
now two of the resolutions unanimously passed at the 
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National Conference held in Calcutta under the presidency 
of Dr Mott at the end of 1912 as summing up the general 
experience of all the Protestant missionary societies in 
India with reference to them. 

These mass movements, if properly dealt with, will be of untold value to 
the cause of Christ in India. The work among these classes is dealing a 
powerful blow at the caste spirit, which in some parts of the Church has had 
so fatal an influence in paralyzing its missionary spirit, and also is a great 
witness to that law of God’s kingdom by which He chooses the weak to con- 
found the strong, and the things that are not to bring to nought the things 
that are. It is a remarkable fact that wherev = in the village districts the 
work among the depressed classes has been most successful, there the caste 
people have been most ready to hear and accept the message of the Gospel. 
It is noticeable, too, that no part of the Church’s work in India excites more 
concern and emulation among many sections of the educated classes, This in 
itself is a strong testimony to the influence of this work as a witness to the 
true nature and power of Christianity. 

The task before us is gigantic. We desire to impress upon the Church in 
India and at home the imperative need of grappling with it in earnest. To 
gather in this harvest, and to train and educate the converts, demand a far 
stronger and more widespread effort than has yet been made. 


These resolutions are sufficient proof of the wonderful 
opportunity that these movements are opening out to the 
Church, the urgency of the crisis they are creating and the 
imperative necessity of grappling earnestly with the great 
and difficult problems which they present to us. 

But since those resolutions were passed the movements 
have grown in strength and the urgency of the crisis has 
become far more acute. An excellent pamphlet written by 
Bishop Warne of the Methodist Episcopal Church in North 
India entitled India’s Mass Movement,’ a pamphlet which 
ought to be widely read by all people interested in the con- 
version of India, gives some very striking and significant 
statistics with reference to the progress of their own missions 
in India during the year 1915. He states that there were : 

Baptized by his Church in India last year . 35,000 


Turned away by his Church in India last year 40,000 
Waiting inquirers who have waited in vain’ . 150,000 


1 See Bibliography No. 267. IRM, 1916 (April), p. 348. 
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Allowing for an over sanguine estimate these statistics 
show that if the Methodist Episcopal missions had been 
sufficiently equipped with an adequate staff of trained 
Indian teachers, catechists and ministers, and with an 
adequate body of American missionaries to superintend 
them, it would have been perfectly possible for them to 
have received as catechumens about 200,000 people during 
the year 1915. And the Methodist Episcopal Church does 
not represent one-tenth of the whole Protestant missionary 
force in India. 

The report of the work of the Wesleyan Church in the 
single district of Nizamabad in the Hyderabad State for 
1915, given in an article in The Foreign Field for June 1916, 
tells very much the same story on a smaller scale and 
shows that the conditions under which the Methodist 
Episcopal missions are working are by no means excep- 
tional. The report says : 


The whole countryside seems to be turning to Christ. Within eight 
months nearly 2000 people have been received into the Church and the end 
is not in view yet; as many more are sure to come within the next four 
months. . . . Four thousand people in our thirty villages is the harvest we are 
assured of. But the Holy One of Israel is not to be limited. It is abundantly 
evident that we are face to face with a Pentecost here such as the two Anglican 
missionary societies had when in South India during one year they received 
19,000, and a noble, well-nigh independent church is the result. 


It is necessary continually to insist on the fact that 
these movements are growing in strength, because there is a 
widespread notion among the churches at home that they 
are merely ephemeral and in a short time are likely to die 
away. This is an utterly false and mischievous idea and 
ought to be put away once and for all. It is responsible 
for a great deal of the failure of the various churches to deal 
with these great movements adequately and effectively 
during the past twenty years. We must face the fact 
that these movements have come to stay and that what 
is now a movement will probably in a few years become 
an avalanche. But setting aside for the moment future 
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possibilities let us face the situation with which the Pro- 
testant missions have now to deal. The government 
census of 1911 gives the number of Indian Christians as 
3,574,770, of whom 1,806,862 were Roman Catholics and 
Romo-Syrians, 1,452,746 were Protestants and 315,162 
were Syrians not in communion with Rome. The average 
rate of increase of the Indian Christians as a whole during 
the last thirty years, according to the reports of the 
government census, has been just over 33 per cent each ten 
years, or about 34 per cent each year. This would give 
an annual increase of over 107,000 during the last five years. 
We may safely reckon, therefore, that there are at present 
just over 4,000,000 Indian Christians and, as the Protestant 
Christians taken alone have increased each decade at the 
rate of about 50 per cent, we may estimate that about 
1,800,000 of the Indian Christians are Protestants. Now, 
according to the government census of 1911 83 per cent of 
the total Indian Christian population was then illiterate. 
Separate figures are not given to show the exact percentage 
of illiteracy in the different churches: but, assuming that 
the Protestants are rather better educated than the Roman 
Catholics, it must still be true that at least 75 per cent of 
the Protestants, that is 1,350,000 out of 1,800,000, can 
neither read nor write. And it must be remembered 
that we are adding to this mass of ignorant people at least 
60,000 illiterates every year. I need not spend time in 
proving the grave dangers of an illiterate church in India. 
It would be a prey to superstition and division and would 
never rise much above the low moral level of the class from 
which it has sprung. The only alternative to education 
would be a dominant priesthood, and I do not imagine 
that any of my readers would be willing to accept this 
alternative. And apart from the danger to the church 
itself, an ignorant and illiterate church will never be able 
to play the great part that the Indian church ought to play 
in the conversion and regeneration of India. If we gather 
the outcastes into the church and then elevate them by 
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education and Christian teaching, they will be a powerful 
witness for Christ and their conversion will be a sure 
stepping-stone to the conversion of the caste people above 
them. On the other hand if we leave them in their ignor- 
ance they will prove a fatal barrier to the progress of 
Christianity. 

The question of. the education of the Indian Christians, 
therefore, is one of the most important and most urgent 
questions of the day in our missionary work in India. It 
is already heavily in arrears and the arrears are being piled 
up at an alarming rate year by year. The conclusion that 
I draw from these facts is that we ought to recast our 
educational policy and give it a new objective. It was 
originally framed in Dr Duff’s day mainly with a view to 
the education and conversion of Hindus and Mohammedans, 
it ought to be remodelled now mainly with a view to the 
thorough education of the Christians. I do not say that 
this ought to be its only object, but I do say emphatically 
that it ought to be its main object, and I fully believe that 
by making our educational system better adapted to the 
training of Christians we shall also best fit it to do the sub- 
sidiary work of educating and converting non-Christians. 
I will state briefly the main changes that I think are needed 
in the immediate future. 

(a) In the first place we need a very large increase in 
our village schools. I have not been able to 
obtain complete statistics with reference to all 
the educational work of all the missions working 
in India, but I know that all the missions with 
which I am acquainted are seriously defective in 
the supply of primary schools for the education 
of their Christian children in the villages. 

(b) Then we need a much larger number of trained 
teachers for primary schools and many more 
training schools for the training of teachers. A 
large number of missions have no training schools 

at all, others have badly equipped training schools 
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and very few have training schools thoroughly 
well equipped and efficiently managed. 


(c) Then, again, we need a larger body of educational 


experts trained in the most up-to-date methods 
of primary education to direct and manage our 
whole system of village education. At present 
we aim at just barely satisfying the requirements 
of government with a view to drawing government 
grants: but it must be frankly said that the 
government have never yet seriously taken in 
hand the subject of village education in India. 
When they do so, they will not rest content with 
the standards and methods now in vogue in our 
village mission schools. 


(d) And lastly, we ought only to maintain the schools 


and colleges that are needed for the education of 
the Christians and to ensure that each institution 
has a complete staff of Christian teachers and a 
Christian tone and atmosphere. At the present 
moment we have a large number of schools and 
colleges that are not needed for the education of 
Christians, and in a considerable number of the 
schools and colleges which are useful for Christians 
the number of Christian students is so small and 
the proportion of Hindu teachers or professors so 
large that the atmosphere of the school or college 
is Hindu rather than Christian. This is bad both 
for the Christian and the non-Christian students. 
It prevents both classes from feeling the full 
power of Christian faith and life. What, I 
think, is needed is a large reduction in the 
number of our high schools and colleges and a 
far more intensive Christian life and a higher 
standard of secular education in those which we 
maintain. 


I will take a concrete case to illustrate the policy of 
co-operation that I advocate. There are in the Tamil 
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country of the Madras Presidency six first grade and two 
second grade colleges for men, all affiliated to the Madras 
University. The largest of these is the Christian College 
at Madras. It contains about a hundred and twenty 
Christian and about seven hundred non-Christian students. 
About half the professors are Christians and the other 
half Hindus. In the other colleges the proportion of 
Christian to non-Christian students is smaller and I think 
also the proportion of Christian to non-Christian professors. 
I have not before me exact statistics on the latter point, 
but I feel sure that I am right in saying that none of these 
colleges has anything like a complete Christian staff. In 
all these colleges, therefore, though the Bible is regularly 
taught and the Christian influences are strong, still in the 
main the general atmosphere of each college is Hindu rather 
than Christian. 

The only way to secure a college with a really Christian 
atmosphere in this area would be to concentrate all our 
efforts on the Christian College at Madras, and instead of 
these six colleges to have one college with about 250 
Christian students, a complete staff of Christian professors, 
including about twenty Europeans and Americans, and 
only about 400 non-Christian students. The atmosphere 
of the college would then be Christian not Hindu, it would 
be more strongly manned and better supplied with funds 
and equipment, and so more efficient from an educational 
point of view, than any of our colleges can be under the 
present system; the Christian students would be better 
cared for and a far more intensive Christian influence would 
be brought to bear upon the non-Christian students. The 
college might also be a strong centre of Christian activity 
in the city of Madras. The professors could take a leading 
part, not only in educational matters but also in municipal 
business and social reform. Both professors and students 
might take up the work of social service and put themselves 
at the head of all movements for improving the condition 
of the poorer classes in the city. In this way the Christian 
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influence of the college would make itself felt far beyond the 
lecture rooms and the college students. 

If this scheme of concentration were to come within the 
range of practical politics I should propose that the college 
should acquire a large piece of land on the outskirts of 
Madras close to the South Indian railway and that each 
denomination should be allowed to establish its own hostel 
for its own Christian students. There would also be one 
or more hostels for non-Christian students ; and it might 
be desirable to allow hostels to be built for Christian students 
attending the Medical College, the Law College and the 
Engineering College in Madras, in order to create a large 
and strong centre of Christian life and to secure the best 
possible moral and religious influence for the whole body of 
Christian students. There would be a central library and 
reading room and recreation rooms for all the hostels, and 
a common hall where religious services and meetings of all 
kinds would be held; but each hostel would have its own 
chapel for its own denominational services. Playing 
grounds of all kinds for cricket, football and tennis would 
be liberally provided. The institution should be planned 
from the first on a large scale, so that it would form the 
germ of a residential university within the non-residential 
university of Madras. Its object would be to provide a 
college education and a corporate life of a superior and more 
efficient type than anything that at present exists in South 
India. The reproach levelled at the majority of our 
missionary colleges now is that from an educational point 
of view they are inefficient, and as time goes on and the 
standard of education rises and the demands of the mass 
movements make larger and larger calls on the resources 
of the missionary societies, it is more than probable that 
this reproach will be justified. It will then become a 
serious disadvantage to the Christian community that it is 
compelled to receive its education at inferior colleges or 
to do without Christian teaching and influence. It would 
be far better, from this point of view alone, to combine 
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our forces and have one thoroughly well-equipped college 
in Madras rather than to have five or six poorly equipped 
colleges scattered over the presidency. 

I have outlined this scheme only as an illustration 
of the way in which the policy I am advocating would 
work in the matter of missionary colleges and to show the 
drastic changes to which such a policy would lead. I am 
not putting it forward as a carefully thought-out scheme. 
But I feel sure that our educational work would gain 
enormously in power and efficiency if we could apply this 
policy of co-operation to our whole system of higher educa- 
tion and aim at intensive Christian influence in a few 
institutions rather than at a wide diffusion of it over a large 
area. The newly established Christian College for Women 
in Madras has set us a good lead with its strong Christian 
staff and intensive Christian life. It is at present only in 
its infancy, but it has at any rate lived long enough to 
demonstrate the possibility and the benefits of the more 
excellent way of co-operation. 

HENRY Mapras 





THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF 
INDIAN MISSIONS 


By WILLIAM MILLER, D.D., C.LE., LL.D. 


AN advance copy of an article entitled ‘The Reform of 
Missionary Education in India,’ by the Bishop of Madras, 
has been sent to me by the editor of the International 
Review of Missions. He has asked me to submit such 
comments on this article as my long acquaintance with the 
problems of general education and particularly of Christian 
education in India is fitted to suggest. My present con- 
dition precludes me from attempting such a_ broadly 
adequate review of this whole subject as I might have made 
in earlier years. I think, however, that I can still say 
something that may be useful in the way of supplement 
to or modification of the views propounded in the article 
sent to me. 

I must begin by saying that with the most important 
part of the article I entirely sympathize. In fact with the 
general foundation on which it rests, and with some of its 
definite proposals, I hope that all who are interested in the 
questions which it raises will find themselves, after dis- 
cussion, to be fully in accord. At the same time it seems 
to me that the article so over-emphasizes some points 
and under-emphasizes others that it cannot be accepted 
as an altogether safe guide by those who will have to shape 
the policy of Indian missions in years to come. 

Certainly those who will have to shape the missionary 
policy of the future must take full account of the great 
mass movements of recent years which the article presents 
so forcibly and well. It is right to insist on the fact ‘ that 
these movements are growing in strength,’ and that they 
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are not by any means ‘ ephemeral’ or ‘ in a short time are 
likely to die away.’ Doubtless the statistics brought 
forward may not always bear very strict examination, and 
there may often be a somewhat roseate hue in the pictures 
of the future supplied by those who seek for help in meeting 
the emergencies of the present. Still, it is beyond doubt 
that from one motive or another large numbers of the 
hitherto despised and outcaste classes are submitting 
themselves to Christian influence, and that the number of 
those who do so will in all probability steadily increase. 
It is one of the plainest of Christian duties that a hearty 
welcome should be given to those who thus desire to be 
numbered among the followers of Christ and that every 
effort should be made to improve their social, moral and 
spiritual condition. It needs no proof that for such im- 
provement sound education permeated by a Christian 
spirit must be the chief instrument. The article is entirely 
right in pointing out the danger of allowing those who have 
thus placed themselves in connexion with the Christian 
Church to continue through coming generations in their 
present state of illiteracy. The proposals which it makes 
as to a vastly increased number of village schools and as 
to much more adequate provision for a supply of trained 
Christian teachers cannot but compel approval. There 
may indeed be some doubt about the immediate intro- 
duction of a ‘body of educational experts trained in the 
most up-to-date methods of primary education.’ Good 
ends are often defeated, especially in India, by excessive 
haste as completely as by excessive slowness. 

There can, however, be no doubt about using every 
means that is available at present of educating the boys 
and girls who must for some considerable time form the 
great majority of Indian Christians. As far as expense goes 
the present need ought to be very largely met from public 
funds. Pressure upon Government to apply the theoretically 
established system of grants-in-aid with some approach 
to fairness, would go far in this direction. Of such pressure 
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there has been too little hitherto. Fees also ought to con- 
tribute something, though perhaps not much, to the entire 
cost ; provided that silly doctrinarism does not prevent 
their being levied, even in cases where the payment of them 
would be beneficial to all concerned. Thus, in regard to 
the points that have been noticed and in regard to others 
to be adduced before I close, it may be hoped that the 
article under consideration will help to determine the lines 
of action which Indian missions will henceforward follow 
steadily. 

Less favourable comment must be made when the 
Church is recommended to lighten the task she is provi- 
dentially summoned to undertake, by abandoning forms of 
activity hitherto supposed to be within her sphere of duty. 
Undoubtedly it is right to abandon any form of activity 
which clearly does not contribute to the attainment of 
ends in view. Those, however, who do not recognize that 
there has been failure are inclined to think that new 
circumstances and new openings call for new exertions 
rather than for the abandonment of work already under- 
taken. 

The form of activity which this article recommends us 
to abandon is that scheme of educational missions which 
has come to be closely connected with the name of Dr 
Duff. I use the word abandon because the article dis- 
tinctly says ‘ we ought only to maintain the schools and 
colleges that are needed for the education of the Christians.’ 
It is true that according to the article some of the results 
aimed at by educational missions may be gained even if 
this recommendation should take full effect. It is also true 
that there is the admission that some subsidiary good 
results have flowed from the line of action hitherto pursued. 
But the central recommendation is that there must be a 
change in the ‘main’ object to be kept in view. The 
alteration required is described as a ‘drastic reform of 
our educational policy’ and it is held that ‘the ideas 
which inspired Dr Duff’s work were in the main fallacious.’ 
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Statements like these require careful consideration before 
they can be held to warrant the abandonment of a line 
of action at present regarded as one important part of the 
work which the Church is called on to do in India. 

The recommendation for this abandonment is based on 
the account given of the central principles of educational 
missions. That account, however, is but an imperfect 
description of a single aspect of the programme of work 
outlined by the Scottish Church and initiated on her behalf 
by Dr Duff in Calcutta. 

The description given of this work altogether neglects 
some of the most relevant facts. Undoubtedly it was hoped 
that converts would be made and that by their means ever 
widening circles of Indian society would come under the 
power of the Gospel; but the programme was far from 
being limited to this. The hope felt and clearly expressed 
from the first was that, by means of an education, including 
and inspired by Christian truth, deeper thought and feeling 
would be awakened in Indian society, so that a new out- 
look on life would gradually be adopted by that society as 
a whole. It was believed that a change of moral and 
spiritual attitude like this would give increased efficiency 
to every other form of missionary action. This was to be 
the distinctive réle of the Scottish Church, not because she 
undervalued other lines of missionary work but in the hope 
of doing something to augment the efficiency of them all. 
Rightly or wrongly the Scottish Church conceived that for 
work like this she was specially fitted, and that to such work 
accordingly she was peculiarly called. The place thus to 
be occupied was in itself a humble one; but since it was 
conspicuously vacant at the time, and since its effective 
occupation promised to be serviceable to all her fellow- 
labourers, she was content to obey her Master by sitting 
in the lowest room. The end at which she chiefly aimed, 
that, namely, of bringing serviceable help to all her fellow- 
labourers, might be largely gained whether her own 
immediate converts were many or were few. 
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The question, therefore, whether this special method 
of exerting Christian influence ought now to be abandoned 
must be determined by asking whether it has been widely 
serviceable to the general Christian cause in India or not. 
Those who really understand the principles underlying the 
programme of Scottish missions will be little influenced 
in answering this question by the fact that new and 
numerically more fruitful fields of service are opening 
around them. They will only ask whether the special 
work of educational missions has been helpful in the past, 
or is likely to be helpful still, to the general cause. 

Now, it is admitted in the article that the Christians 
who are the fruit of missionary education ‘have done 
valuable work for the Church’ and that in more than one 
other way the effect of those missions ‘as a preparatory 
work under the conditions which prevailed during the last 
half of the nineteenth century was admirable.’ Much in 
the same line might be added to the somewhat grudging 
admissions of the article. 

For example, educational missions suggested the idea 
of medical missions and paved the way for their being 
added to the list of Christian agencies. Medical missions 
now hold a foremost place in the esteem of all who favour 
the missionary cause, and it will scarcely be denied that 
they equally hold a foremost place in bringing about the 
mass movements which are now making so great and 
hopeful a demand upon our energy and spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 

Again, few things denote a greater change or a more 
hopeful outlook in Hindu society as a whole than the 
interest that its higher classes have more than begun to 
take in the welfare and elevation of the classes that have 
so long been outcaste and depressed. No doubt it may be 
said that this change of attitude is due to jealousy on 
account of the fact that present mass movements are 
largely in the direction of the Christian fold; and, since 
human motives are always mixed, I am not disposed to 
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deny that such jealousy has something to do with this 
change of attitude. Yet I know, at least so far as South 
India is concerned, that this change of attitude together 
with not a few other aspirations towards social reform, has 
proceeded in the main from the influence of Christian 
education upon the inner life of Hindu society. It would 
be easy to give many other proofs that missionary education 
has been and still is eminently helpful to the advancement 
of the Christian cause in India. 

Such examples as the article under consideration admits 
of the good effected by the hitherto prevalent type of 
missionary education seem to be regarded in it only as 
slight alleviations of an otherwise total failure. The same 
view would no doubt be held concerning the other examples 
I have brought forward, and the many more that I might 
easily adduce. To those who take larger views, to those 
in particular who judge the events of the passing day by the 
light of all that is known about the divine plan whether 
from revelation or the course of history, these things appear 
to be tokens of great and manifest success, at least in one 
aspect, and that the chief one, of the programme for 
Christian service which began to be acted on more than 
eighty years ago by Dr Duff. That success would speak 
for itself even if the converts produced from missionary 
colleges and schools were fewer than they are; though it is 
well to have the admission that they, however few, are at 
present the only Indian leaders available for the mass 
movements which stand in such urgent need of leadership. 
The success attained even in this one direction is still indeed 
far from complete. This world is a place of training for 
those who aim at being fellow-labourers with God. There 
would be no training for them if success along any line 
whatever came to them completely and immediately after 
they began their work. 

I think I have said enough to show that the recom- 
mendation in favour of the abandonment of missionary 
education of the existing type can be rightly judged only 
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when account is taken of the two aspects of the programme 
for Christian work which the Scottish Church outlined for 
herself early in the second quarter of the bygone century. 
Those who judge only by the number of converts made, 
or by their immediate usefulness, will naturally enough 
support the recommendation. Those who take account of 
the wider aspect of the original programme and weigh the 
service it has rendered to other forms of Christian activity, 
will pause long, before they think of favouring it. 

It is true that Dr Duff and others, especially when 
addressing audiences in this country, laid great stress on 
the number of converts and on the prospect of their direct 
and early influence on others, and said comparatively 
little on the gradually deepening effect of Christian educa- 
tion on the thought and life of the Indian people. It was 
only natural to lay the greater stress on the aspect that 
was most popular because most readily understood by 
audiences that had much general interest in missions but 
had had no opportunity of coming face to face with the 
deeper problems which their progress and development 
present. I believe that nowadays, however, most men and 
women who have an interest in missions are prepared to 
relish rather than to reject all honest attempts to study and 
understand even the most intricate problems connected 
with the progress towards full development of every form 
of Christian activity. 

It is also true that some of the missionaries who opened 
schools and colleges more or less directly modelled on 
those founded by the Scottish Church have looked at one 
side only of the original programme, conceiving it to be 
their only duty to make converts as many and as soon 
as possible. On the other hand, the representatives of 
Scottish educational missions and those who shared their 
outlook have, on the whole, been steadily faithful to both 
sides of the original programme. They have welcomed all 
genuine converts when they came and longed for more. 
They have done their best to fit these converts for real 
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service to the Christian cause. At the same time they have 
kept in mind that it was part, and an important part, of 
their mission to permeate the Indian community with the 
thoughts and feelings which the spirit of Christ had awakened 
in themselves, and to lead that community to aspire after 
practical acquaintance with everything true and beautiful 
and holy, and thus to make straight in the desert the path- 
way of the Lord. 

It will be easily seen that I have no sympathy with 
the proposal that missions should withdraw from supplying 
educational facilities conducted in general on the lines that 
have been followed hitherto. Such a withdrawal would be 
simply disastrous, not to the Christian cause alone but to 
India as a whole in all the many-sided interests of its future. 
On this point I venture to differ wholly from the Bishop of 
Madras. It must not, however, be supposed that I consider 
everything that his article sets forth, even on the subject 
of education, to be unworthy of study or discussion. With 
some of the chief suggestions of his article I am in cordial 
sympathy. There are indeed some on which I cannot say 
so much: for instance, I cannot admit that the tone and 
influence of an institution depends so entirely as the article 
appears to hold on the proportion of Christian teachers on 
its staff or the number of Christian students on its benches. 
My experience proves the contrary. Again, the article 
appears to me to tend too much in the direction of relying 
on mere organization and on keeping Christian students from 
contact with their non-Christian countrymen even in the 
highest stages of study; in the direction, that is to say, 
of what I am disposed to call a hot-house kind of education. 
Points like these, however, are implied in the article rather 
than expressed. They need not greatly concern us for 
the present. 

Of some of the points definitely stated I am heartily 
glad that such clear suggestion has been made. Certainly 
there is need of more co-operation among missionary 
bodies than has existed hitherto in the whole work of 
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education, especially in its most advanced stages. Cer- 
tainly there is urgent danger lest without greater co-opera- 
tion our colleges become ineffective both academically 
and spiritually. Iam glad that so forcible a statement has 
been made of the absolute necessity that the staff of every 
Christian college should be large enough to meet the danger 
of being tempted or compelled to devote its entire energy 
to the merely academic side of duty. One well-equipped 
and thoroughly effective college is, for every distinctly 
Christian as for all other purposes, worth more than many 
weak ones. I heartily approve of the ideal sketch, given 
in the article, of a strong central college in Madras. All 
that this sketch contains about the college being sur- 
rounded by a variety of hostels, about its being provided 
with a staff strong enough for its members to discharge 
every religious and academic duty with complete efficiency 
and at the same time so to take part in public life as to 
exert a healthy influence on the whole community and 
about much besides, deserves the heartiest possible com- 
mendation. In passing, it may be noted that, in all its 
details, this is precisely the ideal at which the Madras 
Christian College has been aiming for the last forty years, 
and which, even with the small resources at its disposal, it 
has done something towards realizing. If a re-opened 
discussion of the whole question of missionary education 
in India should result in a far more perfect realization of 
the ideal of the Madras Christian College much gratitude 
will be due from everyone who takes an interest in questions 
of the kind. 

Of course many matters of detail will have to be con- 
sidered before the problem of the exact amount and form 
of the necessary co-operation can be solved. I am not 
quite so clear as is the Bishop of Madras that literally all 
collegiate education for Christians should be given in one 
central college. That such a central college should exist 
seems to me to be indispensable, if the power of Christian 
thought over the whole life of India is to be permanent ; 
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but experience may prove that this central college need not 
stand absolutely alone. Again, it is not clear to me that 
there will not be in the future more than the 250 Christian 
students for whom the ideal sketch provides. Once more, 
it should be noted that co-operation is not so absolutely 
essential in the case of high school as it plainly is in the 
case of collegiate education, and in making provision for an 
adequate supply of trainedChristian teachers. Of high schools 
there are perhaps too many, and some of them are probably 
too weak. But in the nature of the case a high school is so 
much a local institution that a mission may often provide 
and manage one or more within its own proper district. 
Here again the cost of a high school may be largely met by 
the sums accruing from fees and grants-in-aid. Whatever 
else a high school needs in the way of pecuniary support 
may come to a great extent even now, and hereafter may 
come entirely, from gifts and endowments provided by 
the local Christian public and by its own former students, 
whether they be Christian or not. Thus the drain on mission 
resources caused by continued cultivation of the field of 
secondary education would be small even now, and may be 
expected to cease altogether before long. Moreover, the 
post of a teacher or head master in a mission high school is 
as good a position as it is possible to conceive for a trained 
Christian graduate, whether Indian or European, who 
wishes to devote his life to the establishment of God’s 
kingdom on the earth. To sweep away all mission secondary 
schools would be to extinguish a large proportion of the 
very best opportunities for the exercise of that leadership 
which, it will surely be admitted on all sides, the mass move- 
ments so urgently require. But detailed study of the 
method and extent of the much needed co-operation must 
be left for later and mature deliberation. It must be chiefly 
carried on by men already on the field to whom local con- 
ditions are familiar. It is only broad general principles 
that can usefully be considered in the meantime. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to bring these remarks 
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to a close—remarks which in my circumstances are un- 
avoidably less coherent and less full than I should like them 
to be—by a few words on a subject, a commonplace subject 
it is true, but one that has for a long time regulated my 
thoughts on the whole question that has now been raised 
and on many questions more or less akin to it. This 
subject is that the progress of the kingdom of God towards 
its completed establishment on the earth needs to be looked 
at from many different points of view. A great variety of 
agencies and methods must find a place in its gradual 
development. This fact our Lord Himself took particular 
care to plant deep in the minds of His disciples; witness 
the varied parables in which He set forth the inner nature 
and the ordained earthly history of His kingdom. One of 
the figures thus employed suits one set of conditions, while 
another suits another. ‘Those whom He honours by putting 
in charge of the interests of His kingdom must learn to see 
the suitability of each particular one of the figures He 
employed. They must learn to see that no one of these 
figures is exclusive of the rest and that a harmonious 
combination of them all is the only adequate setting forth 
of the way in which the reign of righteousness, truth and 
love is to become universal in the end. They must further 
learn to see which of these figures best suits the environ- 
ment they are placed in and the work to which they in 
particular are called, and learn at the same time that other 
labourers in God’s vineyard may rightly take some other 
of our Master’s figures as the guiding principle of their own 
particular work. 

The gospel parables describe the very varying degrees 
in which the direct and conscious agency of men has its 
place in the working out of the divine purpose. Thus 
there is the parable in which the kingdom of heaven is 
‘likened unto a net that was cast into the sea and gathered 
of every kind, which, when it was full, they drew to shore 
and sat down and gathered the good into vessels but cast 
the bad away.’ Here human agency is practically every- 
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thing. It chooses the place where the net is to be cast. 
It does everything that needs to be done until the purpose 
of the whole effort is fulfilled, and even decides which of 
the results of that effort can serve any further useful end. 
But there is also the parable of the leaven ‘ which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal till the whole was 
leavened.’ Here human agency goes not a step beyond 
the mere beginning of a process. Yet again, there is the 
parable which says that ‘the kingdom of God is as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground and should sleep and 
rise night and day and the seed should spring and grow up 
he knoweth not how; for the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself—first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear.’ Here, human agency is all but wholly shut out. 
The process is carried on by God Himself in silence and in 
secrecy, and is hardly so much as even observed by man 
until the full result is gained. 

If Christian men and missions were once brought to 
understand and feel how varied are the ways, described in 
these and other parables, in which God’s work must be 
done by men, and how admirable each way is in its proper 
place, the problem of full co-operation among them would 
find itself in the course of being quickly solved. Each 
separate mission organization would feel that it ought not 
to try to do every kind of work for itself. Each would feel 
that every good piece of work done by another organiza- 
tion on one particular line deserved its sympathy, and 
ought indeed to be looked on as a portion of its own work 
quite as much as if it were itself instrumental in doing it. 
Only when feelings of this kind are habitually cherished in 
every mission circle is there hope of securing that cordial 
co-operation without which missions appear to be doomed 
to inevitable decay. 


WriLiiaAmM MILLER 
Bripce oF ALLAN, 
August 4th, 1916 











THE CHRISTIANIZING OF THE 
MAORIS 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF MISSIONS 
AND CIVILIZATION 


By EUGENE STOCK, D.C.L. 


Mucu instruction and suggestion may be derived from a 
study of the past history of particular missions. Their 
origin, their growth, their difficulties, their issues, differ 
widely ; and the story of one may often correct conclusions 
drawn too hastily from the story of another. A book lately 
printed and published in New Zealand, the History of the 
Anglican Church there, by the Rev. Canon Purchas,’ may 
be profitably made the occasion for a brief review of the 
planting and growth of Christianity among the Maori 
people. From such a review might be drawn not a few 
lessons useful for us to-day; but in this article attention 
is chiefly concentrated on the relations of missions and 
civilization. 

There is a singular likeness between three Christian 
enterprises in heathendom, each of which in its day has 
achieved exceptional popularity. These are the missions 
in New Zealand, in Madagascar and in Uganda. Perhaps 
some of the Polynesian missions, and some other African 
missions, might be grouped with them; but these three 
are the most conspicuous. First, none of them owed any- 
thing, at the commencement, to previous commercial or 
political influence. In each case the missionary was before 
the trader or the consul or the emigrant, a circumstance 
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differentiating them from the missions in India and China 
and Japan, and from some in the Near East and among 
the Red Indians of North America. Again, in the earlier 
stages of the history, the outlook in each case was very 
unpromising. The seed was sown amid many difficulties, 
and the fruit was long in appearing. Im all three cases 
there were serious dangers, and in two of them bitter per- 
secution. In all three, there came presently a wonderful 
harvest. In all three, the glad tidings of the Gospel were 
passed on from village to village by the people themselves. 
In all three, the translation of the Scriptures was a pro- 
minent feature of the work; the awakening of the people 
under the power of the Holy Ghost leading to an over- 
whelming demand for copies, and the simple reading lessons 
that were given making the profitable use of such copies 
possible. All three missions furnished the Christian world 
with true and touching accounts of genuine conversions and 
of the power of the Gospel in practical life. All three drew 
forth noble characteristics of what had been barbarous 
natures. Two of them were severely tested by the hostility 
and evil influence of white men, and only partially stood the 
test ; and perhaps the testing time of the third has yet to 
come. Each of the three, it is painful to add, suffered 
sorely from Romanist intrusion after the mission had made 
good its footing. Finally, it is within the memory of many 
of us that first Madagascar and then Uganda was for a time 
the most popular mission of the day; but few are now 
living who can look back to the time when New Zealand 
occupied that position. These points of resemblance might 
be illustrated from the histories of all the three enter- 
prises ; but it must now suffice to concentrate our atten- 
tion upon the earliest of the three. 

It is fairly well known that the New Zealand missions 
owed their inception to that devoted protégé of Wilberforce 
and Simeon, Samuel Marsden, chaplain to the convicts 
transported to New South Wales. His large heart yearned 
over all the South Sea Islands. He promoted the London 
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Missionary Society’s mission in Tahiti; he persuaded the 
Church Missionary Society to send the Gospel to New 
Zealand; he helped the Wesleyans also to set about 
evangelizing the Maoris. He made Sydney the working 
base of all three schemes. 

The average writer on missions imagines that the early 
years of the nineteenth century were marked by a burst 
of missionary enthusiasm. The glamour of later years is 
thrown back upon the slow and painful beginnings. The 
actual fact may be illustrated by simply stating that in 1809 
the Church Missionary Society, then ten years old, had sent 
out five missionaries, all Germans; that one had died and 
one been dismissed, leaving a grand total of three. Paren- 
thetically let it be noted that they were the first of a noble 
succession of men from Germany who for nearly a century 
worked under the society in Africa, India and the Near 
East. But it was in 1809 that its first Englishmen sailed, 
to wit, a joiner, a shoemaker and a school-teacher who 
knew something of farming; and they were not called 
missionaries, but lay settlers, who were to introduce among 
the Maoris ‘the arts of civilized life,’ which were then con- 
sidered the necessary precursor of the Gospel. With these, 
Marsden was to plan the evangelization of New Zealand. 

To get from England to New South Wales, though in- 
volving a long and weary voyage, was not difficult ; but to 
cross the further thousand miles of ocean that separate 
New Zealand from the Australian continent was a different 
matter. A British ship had been wrecked on the shores of 
the Cannibal Islands (as they were called), and its officers 
and crew had been killed and eaten; and now no vessel 
would go there. Eventually Marsden bought a small brig 
of 110 tons, engaged a scratch crew of adventurers—one 
Englishman, one Irishman, one Prussian, one Swede, one 
Norwegian, one American, one white colonist, one Maori, 
two Tahitians and one Sandwich Islander—and safely 
reached New Zealand in December 1814. On Christmas 
Day the memorable first Christian service in those islands 
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was held, when Marsden (interpreted by a Maori who had 
been with him at Parramatta) told the story of Bethlehem 
and the ‘ glad tidings of great joy.’ 

Very pathetic is the story of the next ten years. Not- 
withstanding endless troubles and alarms, and frequent fears 
of a cruel death, the lay settlers—the original three and 
others who followed—did succeed in ‘ introducing the arts 
of life,’ and in exercising the quiet influence of Christian 
conduct ; though it is true that two or three turned out 
badly. But the reckless adventurers that generally lead 
the way in new colonies now began to follow in the wake 
of the missionary pioneers; and Marsden and the com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society had to learn that 
‘although agriculture and handicrafts might open the door 
for the Gospel, yet, if civilization meant rum and guns 
and gunpowder, it was more likely to be an obstacle to 
Christianity than an ally.’ It was not until the two brothers 
Henry and William Williams, the one a naval officer and the 
other an Oxford man and a surgeon, went out in 1822-25, 
that the mission began to bear spiritual fruit. They, par 
nobile fratrum, were above all others the real evangelists 
of New Zealand ; and their sons and grandsons and great- 
grandsons have had, to this day, no small part in the 
general life of the Dominion. Nor must the good influence 
of the Wesleyan Mission be forgotten. Samuel Leigh, 
who began it in 1822, is one of the heroes of Methodism ; 
and the two parties worked side by side, rendering mutual 
aid when needed, for many long years. 

It soon proved that the ‘arts of life,’ useful as they 
are, and important in the development of a primitive race, 
are not indispensable as precursors of the Gospel. The 
farm, the saw-pit, the blacksmith’s forge, had their due 
influence upon the few Maoris who would settle down at 
the mission station ; but the brothers Williams, and Samuel 
Leigh, and the comrades who joined them year after year, 
found the glad tidings of a Saviour from sin spreading from 


tribe to tribe still living in primitive barbarism. New 
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stations were gradually occupied. Perils still beset the 
brethren, owing sometimes to the frequent tribal wars, and 
sometimes to the evil influence of the freebooters from 
Australia. The Wesleyan Mission was destroyed in 1827, 
and the missionaries expelled ; but they came back in the 
following year. Upon the whole, the work grew and 
prospered, largely through the efforts of the converts them- 
selves. Sometimes a missionary visiting a new district 
found the tribe already observing the Ra-tapu (Sunday), 
and when he started a service, imagining it would be all 
new to them, a hundred mouths would repeat the responses. 
The detailed narratives, still extant in old missionary 
magazines, of travel and adventure, of the preaching of 
Christ, of the true conversion of souls, of examples of 
practical Christian life, are interesting and moving to a 
degree never exceeded in the history of any mission. 

But great caution was exercised in baptizing the earliest 
inquirers. The missionaries were anxious that the first 
converts publicly admitted to the Church should be well 
tested, and be examples to those who should follow. The 
first baptism was of a great chief on his death-bed, in 1825 ; 
and there was no other till 1829, when a famous warrior, 
whose musket was regarded by his people as having super- 
natural power, and who still shrank from facing the great 
change for himself, brought his four children to be baptized. 
He himself was baptized in the following year, 1830, and 
forty-six years later he was one of the Maori Christians who 
put up a great stone cross in memory of Henry Williams, 
‘the Father of the Tribes.’ After that baptism there 
were added unto them year by year many hundreds of 
souls. 

Samuel Marsden had six times left his proper work 
in New South Wales and crossed that thousand miles of 
stormy sea to visit his brethren ; and in 1837—the year of 
Queen Victoria’s accession—he came over for the seventh 
time. He was an old man now, and, bowed down by 
bodily infirmities, he was carried in a litter from village 
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to village by Maori bearers who loved him, besides sailing 
in small coasting-vessels to remoter stations; and every- 
where he was welcomed by crowds of converts leading 
peaceful lives. He returned safely to his home at Parra- 
matta, and died in the following year. Fifty-five years 
later his granddaughter opened a training home at Sydney 
for women missionaries, some of whom are now working 
in China, including a great-granddaughter of the Apostle 
of New Zealand. 

Another visitor, in 1885, was Charles Darwin, then a 
young naturalist on H.M.S. Beagle, and he wrote enthusi- 
astically of what he saw. ‘ The lesson of the missionary,’ 
he said, ‘ is the enchanter’s wand.’ 

But there was a third visitor who came to stay. In 
1838 appeared a French Roman Catholic bishop. The 
Roman Church had waited while the Protestant missionaries 
had cleared the way through twenty years of seed-sowing 
in peril, toil and pain, and now came for its share of the 
harvest. Even then, the French party refrained from 
going forward into districts as yet unoccupied, but settled 
down close to the most advanced of the existing mission 
stations, both Anglican and Methodist. At first the 
nominal Christians who were by this time numerous fell 
an easy prey to teachings that allowed the retention of 
many heathen customs. But the best converts now knew 
the New Testament almost literally by heart, and it proved, 
as everywhere else, the sword of the Spirit. ‘ The English- 
men,’ said Bishop Pompalier himself to a Maori chief, 
‘have wives and children; all their love is for them; but 
we have none, so our love is for you.’ ‘Is it then wrong,’ 
asked the Maori, ‘to have a wife and children?’ ‘I am 
an apostle and bishop of Christ,’ was the reply, ‘ and I tell 
you it is wrong.’ ‘ But,’ rejoined the chief, ‘St Paul also 
was an apostle, and he said a bishop must be the husband 
of one wife.’ 

And now came the rush of settlers. Many were run- 
away convicts from the penal settlements in Australia ; 
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and there were others whose antecedents were little better. 
They set up grog shops near the mission stations and 
Christian villages, and tempted the Maori women to sin. 
But there were also colonists of a very different type, 
respectable Englishmen naturally eager to take advan- 
tage of the opening of a grand country with a climate not 
unlike their own; and these were helped out to New 
Zealand by companies directed by men of character and 
ability like Colonel E. G. Wakefield. But troubles ensued 
even in their case, for they wanted the land, and the Maoris 
were not always willing to part with it ; nor indeed always 
able, for most of it belonged, not to individuals, but to 
tribes and clans. Henry Williams and other missionaries 
had repeatedly to interpose in the interests of peace, and 
they were not always successful. 

At last, the British Government sent a Resident to 
keep order ; and when he failed, for lack of any power to 
enforce his decisions, it was resolved to take the only possible 
course, and to annex the islands as a British colony. But 
this involved further difficulties. The Maori chiefs shook 
their heads at the proposal that they should acknowledge 
the Queen’s sovereignty ; and in this attitude they were 
strongly backed by the French priests, who could affirm 
(truly enough) that no government officials were behind 
them—that it was only Queen Victoria who had first sent 
teachers and then ‘land-grabbers.’ The only instrument 
which the British Commissioner could use effectively was 
the influence of Henry Williams; and it prevailed. The 
missionary travelled for three months over the country to 
persuade the Maoris that the proposed treaty was essential 
to their protection from injustice; and he obtained the 
signatures of some 450 chiefs, the first forty-six signing on 
February 6th, 1840. This famous Treaty of Waitangi 
(1) ceded to the Queen full sovereignty ; (2) guaranteed 
to the tribes their territorial rights; (3) gave the Maoris 
the status of British subjects. It did not satisfy the 
settlers, however, and they had no intention of being 
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tightly bound by it. They called it ‘a device to amuse 
savages.’ It is a sad reflection that if that treaty had 
been always loyally observed by the British, the wars and 
bloodshed of after years would have been avoided. 
Parenthetically a word must here be said of the land 
question as it affected the missions. The children of 
missionaries in Asia and Africa are sent to England for 
education, and they in due course become absorbed in our 
home population, unless (as in many cases) they devote 
themselves also to missionary service. But in New 
Zealand, with its great distance and uncertain communica- 
tion, and with a fine climate and inviting country, they 
were not sent home, and the obvious course was to put 
them ‘on the land.’ In the sequel, they became one of 
the most important and useful sections of the community. 
Meanwhile, some reproach fell upon the missionaries for 
having obtained land cheaply from the natives. In point 
of fact ‘it was proved upon inquiry that they gave more 
than thirteen times as much as the government agents gave 
at a later period, when land had grown in value, and no 
less than eighty times as much as was given by the New 
Zealand Company.’ Much trouble, however, ensued from 
these circumstances. In two or three cases the Church 
Missionary Society, misled by information from the Colonial 
Office (which afterwards proved quite incorrect), dissolved 
connexion with missionaries supposed to have acted indis- 
creetly. One of these was Henry Williams himself, but he 
was reinstated at the earnest request of the very Governor, 
Sir George Grey, who had in error accused him, and of 
Bishop Selwyn (who had arrived in New Zealand in 1842). 
All this illustrates the difficulties that are sure to arise 
where a Christian mission and one of the European powers 
are working at the same time in a country with an aboriginal 
population. They arise in the nature of the case, and with- 
out blame necessarily resting on either party. But great 
blame may be incurred by either if disaster ensues from 
4 Dean Jacobs, Church History of New Zealand, p. 142. 
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hasty and inconsiderate conduct. Both difficulty and 
disaster have beset the missions in Madagascar, though 
the causes were not the same as in New Zealand. Uganda, 
on the other hand, illustrates the happy result of cordial 
relations between the mission and the European adminis- 
tration. In neither of these two cases, however, have 
difficulties been due to a large white immigration. South 
Africa and Western Canada would be more like New 
Zealand. 

Immigration had now largely increased, and in 1858 
the colony was invested by the British Parliament with 
powers of civil self-government, and representative institu- 
tions were set on foot. The Governor was no longer a 
benevolent despot, responsible only to the Colonial Office 
at home; he had to be guided by a political cabinet de- 
pendent on the votes of the new legislature. This, of course, 
was not only inevitable but right ; but it was not promising 
for the Maori population. At the present day, the white 
community of the Dominion, as in Australia and Canada, 
can be fully trusted to show justice, and even generosity, 
to the remnants of the aboriginal tribes dispossessed to a 
large extent of their lands. But it was not so half a century 
ago. Many men in the new legislature thought that the 
sooner the Maori was cleared off the face of the earth the 
better, and that the Treaty of Waitangi was more to be 
honoured in its breach than in its observance. One lawyer 
gravely proposed that when ‘the savages were entirely 
subjugated,’ the males should be sent to Australia ‘to 
serve as slaves for seven years,’ and the females be ‘ carried 
away and dispersed as wives for the Chinese and for well- 
conducted white convicts.’ Bishop Selwyn was ashamed 
to travel with the Maori clergymen, because, although they 
‘sat at his own table and behaved as gentlemen,’ he ‘ was 
not allowed to take them into public rooms where a drunken 
carter with a white skin would be admitted.’ The Chief 
Justice, Sir William Martin, and Mr J. E. Gorst (after- 
wards Educational Minister in the Conservative govern- 
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ment in England), constantly pleaded for just dealings with 
the natives, but only achieved unpopularity by so doing. 

The Maoris then knew only one book, the Bible, and they 
were wont to apply its words in unexpected ways. ‘ We 
have heard,’ said one, at a tribal meeting, ‘of Japhet’s 
dwelling in the tents of Shem; and we were very willing 
to receive him—nay, we opened our tent-door and said 
‘““Come in, Japhet.’”’ But now that Japhet is inside, he 
spurns us’—and the speaker kicked his foot out as he 
spoke—‘and says “Get out, Shem.”’ Disputes about 
lands became more and more acute; they were sadly 
mismanaged by the authorities, and much unrest ensued. 
The Maoris elected a king for themselves; but not out of 
disloyalty to Queen Victoria. ‘Japhet,’ they said, had the 
governor and his ministers; let ‘Shem’ have a king; and 
let both acknowledge ‘ good Lady Victoria’ as supreme. 
It is a complicated and painful story ; all the more painful 
because of the secret efforts of the Roman missionaries 
to excite the natives against the government. At last 
war broke out, and 10,000 British soldiers were employed 
to subdue the Maoris—or rather, those tribes that revolted, 
for there were large districts where peace was never broken, 
and some also where leading Christian chiefs led their 
fighting men against the insurgents. 

But just when the insurrection was quelled, and peace 
secured, arose the Hau-hau movement, inspired by strange 
superstitions combining fragments of old paganism with, 
alas! new Romanism. The Angel Gabriel, it was said, 
had appeared to a Maori prophet, and ordered the repudia- 
tion of English teachers, the burning of Bibles, and the 
adoption of ‘the religion of Mary.’ These ideas spread 
with amazing rapidity, and led to a revival of desultory 
warfare and not a few outrages. Two missionaries were 
barbarously put to death, a German of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and an English Wesleyan. The murder 
of the former caused a great sensation in England. 
‘Behold,’ exclaimed The Times, ‘the measure of the 
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depth to which this much-talked-of Christianity has 
penetrated !’ 

But comparisons of date are often important. Only 
twelve days before the murder of Vélkner, there was an- 
other death, in a distant part of the country. The Hau- 
haus threatened to destroy the town of Wanganui. A 
Christian chief, Hoani (John) Wiremu (William) Hipango, 
led the loyal Maoris against them. They sent four men to 
lie in ambush and kill him; he caught them, fed them, 
and sent them back unhurt. The next night ten men 
were sent for the same purpose; they too were caught, 
and they too were released. ‘I will not,’ said Hipango, 
“be the first to shed blood.’ Next day they openly 
attacked his little band. They were defeated, and their 
chief captured; but in the moment of victory Hipango 
fell, mortally wounded. He was buried with military 
honours, all the English officers following the bier. But 
why did not the British public hear of his death as well as 
of Vélkner’s ? 

Let one other illustration of Maori Christianity be 
given. A Christian chief, Henare (Henry) Taratoa, was in 
command of the Maori insurgents at the famous Gate Pah, 
where the British troops met with their most serious re- 
pulse, and where twenty officers fell. The officers had got 
inside the pah, but were deserted by their men, and re- 
mained, dead or wounded, in the midst of the Maoris. 
Henare himself carefully tended the wounded all night, 
at the peril of his life. The dying English colonel asked for 
water, but there was none in the pak. Henare crept out, 
cautiously felt his way in the darkness to a place within 
the British lines where there was some, dodged the sentries, 
filled a calabash with water, and brought it in; but as he 
crept back he was shot at and wounded. Next day the 
British attacked again, and captured the pah, killing the 
Maoris who fought desperately to the last. The wounded 
Henare fell with the rest, and on his body were found the 
‘orders of the day’ for the fight, which began with a 
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prayer and ended with the words, ‘ If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.’ Long after, 
Bishop Selwyn put a window in the chapel of the episcopal 
palace at Lichfield, showing David pouring out the water 
fetched by his three mighty men from Bethlehem—in 
memory of Henare. 

A long period of sorrow and disappointment ensued. 
All the efforts of Bishop Selwyn and Sir W. Martin to re- 
concile the two races seemed hopeless, and the Maoris 
were more and more disillusioned and alienated. ‘The 
Hau-hau superstition,’ wrote Selwyn, ‘is simply the ex- 
pression of an utter loss of faith in everything that is 
English. The wonder is that the whole people did not 
become Romanists.’ But Isaiah’s great principle was vin- 
dicated, as so often elsewhere: the remnant was saved. 
The Church Missionary Society’s editor of those days illus- 
trated the position from natural history. ‘There was a 
spring-time in the mission,’ he wrote, ‘ when the tree was 
rich in blossoms. A plentiful harvest of golden fruit was 
calculated upon, perhaps too confidently. Then came 
an ungenial season, with cutting winds, and much of the 
fruit perished while it was yet crude.’ But he went on 
to point out that the figure failed, like most figures, to 
express the whole facts of the case. ‘There has been a 
blight upon the crop; but a first crop was gathered in 
and housed.’ Yes, assuredly the great Husbandman had 
already gathered from Maori New Zealand much wheat 
into His garner. 

In particular, let us remember the Maori clergy. Not 
one failed in the hour of trial. The great principle of a 
native ministry justified itself abundantly. One Maori 
minister was brought to trial for alleged disloyalty. The 
judges severely censured the accuser, and said: ‘The 
Rev. Heta Tarawhiti leaves this Court with his name 
untainted as a loyal subject of Her Majesty, and with his 
character high in our estimation as a good and courageous 
clergyman.’ By the end of the nineteenth century, no less 
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than seventy of the once cannibal race had been ordained 
to the ministry of the Anglican Church. 

Gradually the increasing white population showed a 
more generous Christian spirit. As early as 1872 The 
Times correspondent wrote: ‘The policy of conciliation 
has triumphed over the jealousy of races. The spade, the 
pick-axe, the telegraph wire, the stage-coach ’—he might 
have added the influence of the Maori clergy—‘are doing 
what legions of men with arms of precision failed to do.’ 
In 1879, when an emigrant ship was wrecked on the coast, 
and the passengers were saved, and fed, and cared for by 
the Maoris, The Times again said, ‘They added another 
to the many proofs they have already given of their natural 
inclination to noble and generous deeds.’ And when 
Maori members were elected to the Legislature, the corre- 
spondent wrote that these ‘able and intelligent’ Maoris 
“demeaned themselves with so much tact and propriety 
that they became the favourites of the House.’ Coming 
down to the present time, it may suffice to mention that 
the leader in a war-dance executed by some Maori troops 
at Gallipoli, of which a graphic account appeared in the 
newspapers, is a man who writes ‘M.A., LL.D.,’ after 
his name. 

In the book which has given occasion for this article, 
Canon Purchas tells the story of the Church Missionary 
Society’s mission, and of the Anglican Church organized by 
Bishop Selwyn, with a fullness of knowledge and an im- 
partiality in judgment that make the work one of real and 
permanent value. It should be supplemented, for readers 
who wish to know the history of the Wesleyan mission, by 
the Rev. James Buller’s Forty Years in New Zealand, pub- 
lished in 1878. I hope that this brief and most inadequate 
sketch may send some readers to the study of a mission 
from which many significant lessons may be learned for our 
guidance in more modern fields. 


EUGENE STOCK 























THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN 
CHINESE BUDDHISM 


By JAMES W. INGLIS 


One of the great problems of the history of religion is the 
rise of the Mahayana form of Buddhism, which now prevails 
in various phases from the foot of the Himalayas to Japan. 
What is involved may be seen when I quote a leading 
authority :* ‘ Professor Max Miiller talks of “‘the broad 
foundations on which all religions are built up, the belief 
in a divine power, the acknowledgment of sin, the habit 
of prayer, the desire to offer sacrifice and the hope of future 
life.” No one of these five is found in Buddhism, yet he 
calls Buddhism a religion.” Now with the exception of 
sacrifice all these are found in the Mahayana, for by 
Buddhism Rhys Davids means solely that form which 
prevails in Ceylon and which rests on the Pali canon. 
The Chinese developments of this religion have lain 
somewhat outside of the beaten track of research. Most 
western writers take their stand on the Pali scriptures, 
which are supposed to represent ‘pure’ or ‘ primitive’ 
Buddhism. Those, again, who study the Mahayana are 
inclined to look to Nepal or Tibet for their sources, al- 
though both of these represent late forms of development. 
The Chinese canon, on the other hand, covering the period 
from the first to the eleventh century, shows us the forma- 
tion and growth of many schools. On one side stands the 
Lesser Vehicle (Hinayana), including translations similar to 
the Pali books and the literature of other schools more or 
less divergent. But the larger part belongs to the Great 
Vehicle (Mahayana), with which we are here concerned. 


1 Rhys Davids, American Lectures, p. 5. 
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In comparison with what is presumed to be the original 
system founded by Sakyamuni, the history of Buddhism 
shows both a fall and an ascent. The fall is only too well 
known. Polytheism and magic are the two downward 
forces which have degraded almost every department of 
the Mahayana, and which caused its extinction in the 
land of its birth. But in the earlier Mahayana as it 
came to China we find a purer influence, which persists 
through all the time of degeneracy as if borne on 
an undercurrent against the tide of superstition and 
folly. 

How then are we to account for this? Not to speak of 
Buddhists themselves, who accept the Sutras on their own 
statement as the actual words of the Buddha, it is usual 
among critics to maintain that the whole is either a legiti- 
mate development of early Buddhism, or is due to im- 
portations from Indian, Iranian and Scythian sources. 
But there are others who not only make the rise of the 
new Buddhism contemporaneous with the spread of Chris- 
tianity, but who see in its higher teaching the result of the 
impact of the Gospel on the Asiatic world. This was 
suggested by Samuel Beal,’ and more recently by the late 
Arthur Lloyd,* professor in Tokyo, who advocated his 
theory with great charm of style. Professor Lloyd has 
been criticized by French savants for inaccuracy, and 
undoubtedly some of his statements do not bear scrutiny. 
Some again ascribe the similarity in the two religions to a 
parallel force that operated at the same time in India and 
in the Roman Empire, that is, they regard both as natural 
products of the human mind working under similar con- 
ditions. But still the question remains, why here alone 
among all the ethnic religions should there be these re- 
semblances? The following pages may at least make 
out a case for inquiry, and whether or no there has been 
Christian influence on Buddhism, we must still face the 


1 Abstract of Four Lectures, 1880: Buddhism in China, pp. 138, 155. 
2 Wheat among the Tares, 1908: The Creed of Half Japan, tgtt. 
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problem how an alien faith can come so near to our own, 
and yet be so remote. 

I propose first to study the main stream of the Maha- 
yana, and then to turn to the Amida sects which, notably 
in Japan, give us most cause for thought. 


I 


SaLvaTION. The legend of Sakyamuni describes his 
birth as an incarnation. In a previous age he had been a 
pupil of another Buddha, but at death he ascended of his 
own will to the Tushita paradise, where he taught his 
principles to the celestial beings. These were engrossed 
in pleasure, or rapt in meditation. None had any thought 
of pity for this world. He alone ‘with heavenly eye 
surveyed from afar the world beneath, and saw men 
creating all manner of evil karma and sorrow beyond 
hope of deliverance.’ Thus he conceived the will to be 
reborn on earth, that by his teaching he might save 
men. 

But the distinctive doctrine of the Mahayana is its theory 
of the Bodhisattva (Chinese ‘ Pusah’), by which a career of 
beneficence is thrown open to all. The Lotus Sutra speaks 
of ‘Three Vehicles (Yana); the first being those who seek 
Nirvana for themselves, the second being hermits who have 
insight into all truth, and the Great Vehicle, formed of 
those who live to save others." A Chinese writer says, 
‘The Lesser Vehicle only save themselves, and do not 
consider others. But the Pusah with great pity reflects— 
I and all living are together in the bitter ocean of birth and 
death, what method may be found for universal deliver- 
ance ?’ Hence it is said that the Bodhisattva refrains 
from entering Nirvana out of love, in order to save others ; 
and it is the duty of the good Buddhist to make vows 
which have this efficacy. Thus ‘to awaken the world with 
the voice of truth, and rend the net of error, to scatter 


1 Sacred Books of the East, xxi. p. 80. 
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cares and lusts, to comfort the sorrowful, to bear the burden 
of all living and love them as sons.’ ! 

Yet we must never forget that the fundamental con- 
ception is salvation by enlightenment. ‘The idea of 
Buddha as a saviour of men seems to be a development of 
his character as a sage.’* And the aim of salvation is to 
attain Nirvana, or escape from suffering by ending the 
ceaseless round of transmigration, this and not sin being 
the fundamental evil. The enlightenment which thus 
delivers is nothing more than to have right views on the 
vanity of all things. Hence a great part of the literature 
is occupied with subjects that do not concern us directly 
as Christians, the theory of perception, the limits of 
knowledge, the reality of the phenomenal world. We 
incline to say that this has no more to do _ with 
Buddha than the philosophy of Kant has with Luther. 
But here is just the weak point. It is salvation by 
metaphysics. 

But there is a further step. The vow of Bodhi implies 
that the aspirant to enlightenment can save others by his 
own good works. These have merits which by the power 
of his vow are transferred to the credit of others. A recent 
work closes with these words: ‘ May the readers take the 
Bodhi vow, behold Buddha, and like him save all.’ Now 
if it is open to any man thus to become a saviour of the 
race, the method by which his merits are transferred must 
be quite transcendent, if not occult. 

TueEt1sm. The Pali scriptures treat the Indian gods as 
good fairies who assist in the proclamation of Buddhism ; 
they are not eternal or almighty; the idea of creation is 
definitely rejected ; and prayer is condemned as contrary 
to the doctrine of karma. In all this Buddhism has Indian 
philosophy for company. 

But no man may turn his back on God—‘ Thou hast 
beset me behind and before ’—and it is notable how a 
system which begins by dethroning the pantheon of 


1 Zendo. 2 Beal, Sacred Books of the East, xix. p. 292 ”. 
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popular belief is still haunted everywhere by the con- 
ception of the divine. 

The first step was the exaltation of the Buddha, until he 
ascended the vacant throne of Brahma himself. At what 
time he became a god it is impossible to say, because in 
Indian thought there is no great gulf between man and God. 
Then we find Docetism, the theory that he was super- 
human in his whole life, everything human merely assumed 
in condescension to our weakness. The next step appears 
in the Lotus Sutra, where Sakyamuni is only conventionally 
the name of a historical person, and is really used to signify 
the Eternal. Instead of the Indian sage, who ‘ has passed 
away utterly, after this life no beyond,’ we have one who 
still lives and will live to future ages, his nirvana being 
only assumed. ‘If Buddha always lived on earth without 
perishing, men of shallow virtue would fail in reverence. 
Therefore for an expedient it is declared that the Buddhas 
rarely appear, so that men hearing this may long for 
Buddha with thirsting soul.’* While there is no suggestion 
of one supreme ruler, and the divine majesty is rather 
promoted by indefinite multiplication, ‘as the sands of 
the Ganges,’ there is yet a tendency in this book to con- 
centrate devotion on the sole person of the glorified Sakya- 
muni. 

Another phase appears in the doctrine of the Three 
Bodies (trikaya). Nirmana-Kaya (Chinese hwa-shen, body 
of transformation) is Buddha incarnate and visible to the 
world as Sakyamuni, ‘ great teacher, merciful father of all 
living.” Sambhoga-Kaya (pao-shen, body of recompense) is 
the glorified Buddha, visible only to the saints. Dharma- 
Kaya (Fa-shen, spiritual body) is absolute Being, invisible, 
omnipresent ; the real as opposed to the phenomenal, in 
which all differences are merged, and there is therefore no 
individuality. 

This doctrine has of course been vulgarized in practice 
by having the names of three Buddhas attached to it; 


1 Chinese version, cf. Sacred Books of the East, xxi. pp. 300-303. 
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but the original conception shows that the thinking mind 
could not rest in the historical Buddha, but reached out 
after the infinite, while it inevitably failed to combine this 
with personality. 

Sin. A recent author says: ‘The widest possible 
concept for the unideal, expressed by Christians in the word 
sin, is for Buddhists comprised in the word dukkha (suffer- 
ing) as the more truly ultimate term.’* The Vinaya (Ritual) 
in the Pali edition allows nothing for the idea of sin. The 
rules of the order are read in the hearing of the monks. 
The question is then put three times, ‘Are you pure?’ 
As no answer comes, the reader continues, ‘ They are pure 
herein ; therefore they keep silence. So I understand.’ * 

The Mahayana shows a great advance on this. It was 
introduced to China in the second century by An-shih-kao, 
called prince of Ansi (Parthia), 148-170 a.p. He trans- 
lated a confession-ritual, in which the following passages 
occur : 


The disciple shall enumerate his transgressions in former lives from countless 
ages until now, sins of deed, word and thought, whether he has himself committed 
them, or caused men to do so, or rejoiwed at seeing them done, such as cursing, 
envy, lying, cheating, unbelief. He shall say: ‘I confess before the Buddhas 
of the ten regions, I will not commit such offences, neither in this world 
nor in worlds to come. Buddha can see all and hear all, I dare not deceive 
him ; if I have sins, J dare not cover them, henceforth I dare not repeat them.’ 


There is a considerable penitential literature, in which 
the phrases marked in italic recur as a set form. The 
standard classification of sins is ‘ covetousness, rage, folly,’ 
called the three fires or poisons. The whole is elaborated 
and amplified in the writings of Zendo. Thus: 


Be merciful and count not my iniquities that are like the grass on the 
ground ; receive my confession and accept me; the sins already committed 
may they be destroyed, the sins not yet arisen may they never come to 
life, the good already done may it increase, the good not yet done may it 
come to life. 


Buddha said, I am manifested specially to destroy your sins, now declare 





1 Mrs Rhys Davids, Buddhism, Home University Library, p. 157. 
2 Sacred Books of the East, xiii. p. 2. Chinese versions agree. 
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your sins of heresy in former worlds, confess before the chief monks, prostrate 


yourselves to earth, and the eyes of your heart will be opened to see the 
shining body of Buddha. 


Similar ideas recur in the daily office still used for 
morning and evening worship. 


II 


Thus far we have been on ground which is common to 
the main body of the Mahayana. We now turn to the 
doctrine of the Pure Land sects, or Amidaism, which 
presents some features of its own. 

The three fundamental scriptures of these sects are 
available to the English reader.’ The first is the most 
important. Five Chinese translations have survived, of 
which that in current use dates from the third century and 
is more or less in accord with the Sanskrit text as rendered 
into English. But on examining two other versions, one 
of the third century by Chih ch’ien, one by Lokaraksha 
who worked from 147 to 178 A.D., we find indications of 
serious variations in the original text. Intentional omission 
or mistranslation account for some of the discrepancies, 
but not for the insertion of whole paragraphs for which there 
is no counterpart in Max Miiller’s text. The conclusion 
is that the original was in a somewhat fluid state and that 
the Indian artist felt himself at liberty to add to his material 
at discretion. 

The outline of this Sutra is as follows: In a former 
age there was a king who was so impressed by the preaching 
of the Buddha of that date that he renounced his throne 
and became a monk. He then made the vows of the Bodhi- 
sattva, to save men and establish a ‘ Buddha country.’ 
Finally he became Buddha, under the name of Amitabha 
(infinite light) or Amitayus (eternal life). Amida, the 
Japanese equivalent for these names, is generally used by 
western writers. The rest of the book contains an elaborate 


1 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xlix. pt. 2. 
38 
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description of the ‘ country’ thus gained, as the abode of 
the faithful after death ; it is the ‘ world of joy, the kingdom 
of rest, the western heaven, the pure land.’ 

The fundamental part is that recording the vows of 
Amida, who refuses to become Buddha if his vows are 
unfulfilled. In the received version these number forty- 
eight, but the eighteenth, styled ‘ king of the vows,’ is vital 
in the later development of the sects. ‘ When I attain to 
be Buddha, if all who believe with entire heart, and desire 
to be born in my kingdom, and who think of me even ten 
times, should not be born there, I will not accept enlighten- 
ment—excepting only those guilty of deadly sin.’ That 
is, he will refrain from becoming Buddha if he cannot win 
entrance to his kingdom for all believers.’ 

The Sanskrit has only forty-six vows, but the contents 
are similar, with the omission of the word ‘ believe.’ The 
version of Chih ch’ien gives twenty-four vows, of which 
seventeen are peculiar to itseif. The earliest version has 
also twenty-four, mostly parallel to the Sanskrit; but 
neither of these has anything corresponding to the ‘ king 
of vows,’ and they do not teach salvation by faith but 
rather lay emphasis on works of merit. 

The Second or Smaller Sutra teaches that whoever will 
hold to the name of Amida, in the hour of death Amida 
with all his saints will appear before him, and so he shall 
depart to be re-born in the world of bliss.’ 

The Third Sutra speaks of the worst of men, who has 
committed every deadly sin and deserves to suffer re- 
tribution. When he comes to die he has no strength for 
meditation ; but if he only utter the formula ‘ Namo (Hail) 
Amida Buddha,’ he will put away his sin, and immediately 
come to the world of bliss.’ 

On these slender foundations a whole system has 
been raised, in many respects contrary to the main tendency 
of Buddhism. 


1 Sacred Books of the East, xlix. pt. 2, pp. 15, 73. 
2 Ibid., p. 99. 3 Ibid., p. 197. 
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Tao-cho (Doé-shaku, died 628) divided the Mahayana 
into two ‘ gates,’ the gate of the Holy Path and the gate 
of the Pure Land. The former, like the Hinayana, requires 
training in morality, meditation and wisdom. Those who 
could accomplish this must be men who through good 
works in former lives had acquired merits which now come 
to fruition. In the first ages of Buddhism there were 
such men. But in these days of decadence, how can that 
standard be reached ? Hence the gate of the Pure Land is 
opened, an easy way of salvation for all.* 

The link between the Amida schools of China and 
Japan was formed by Zendo (Chinese Shan-tao). The fact 
to be remembered is that he lived in Singanfu, then the 
capital of China, from 648 till his death, while in 635 Olopen 
had founded the Nestorian mission in the same city. 

The first impression on reading through his works is 
that to him life was but a meditatio mortis. The whole aim 
is to be re-born with Amida by the power of vows, which are 
repeated incessantly till they have an almost hypnotic effect. 
Hence the word vow may be sometimes rendered prayer. 

The foundation of all is the vow of Amida given above. 
After quoting it he adds, ‘ and seeing that he now lives as 
Buddha, we may know that his vow is not in vain.’ 

Fhe following is the Parable of the Narrow Way : 


A traveller going westward is suddenly aware of two rivers barring his 
way, one of water one of fire. Between them is a white path four or five 
inches broad, reaching to the western bank. The waves and the flames meet 
over the narrow path. Behind he is being pursued by robbers and wild 
beasts. He gives himself up for lost. At that moment he hears from the 
nearer bank a man’s voice cheering him on. ‘ Pilgrim, only decide to take 
this path, and you will not die; to stay is death.’ Then from the western 
bank a voice calls, ‘Think only to come straight on; I am able to protect 
you. Fear not to fall into the fire or water.’ On this the pilgrim goes on, 
and looks not back, and finally lands on the western shore. The voice that 
urged him on is a parable of Sakya, who is dead and invisible but whose 
teaching still remains. The man calling from the western bank is a parable 
of Amida’s vow. 





1 Haas, p. 12. 
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To obtain the benefit of Amida’s vow it is needful that 
we also make our vow in sincere faith. For this purpose 
set forms are given. The teaching of Sakyamuni on the 
miseries of life has borne fruit ; the hearer, ‘ like a thirsty 
man finding a clear spring, renounces this world’s glory and 
sets his heart on the Pure Land.’ The penitential litanies 
already quoted are combined with prayers to Amida. 


Thanks be to Sakya’s grace—sorrow and joy contend together—had not 
he enlightened us, when could we have heard Amida’s name? Buddha’s 
mercy we can ill repay: trusting in the power of his vow we pass to the 
western region ; why grieve to part for ever from this world of pain ? 

First he shall confess his sins with shame and tears before Buddha’s 
image, then call to mind Amida’s ancient vow, saying, ‘ Buddha mercifully 
accept and protect me, remember and enlighten me; soon I shall quit this 
life, I trust in Amida ; whether to see him or not, depends all on his grace.’ 

Among all good works why should penitence alone obtain re-birth, and 
if Buddha’s light be universal why limit it to those who remember him? 
Answer—When men call on Buddha, he hears; when they bow before him, 
he sees; when they think of him, he knows and thinks of them; and when 
they vow to behold him, he fulfils their thought and appears before their 
eyes. 


The relation of faith and works is left undefined. It 
will be observed that, in the Sutras quoted above, the first 
excludes deadly sinners from the vow of Amida, while the 
third expressly admits them to hope. Zendo forces the 
two into harmony, saying that Buddha merely warns men 
against sins which would condemn them to hell, but does 
not actually reject anyone. Unbelief is the one hopeless 
condition. ‘ He that hears as though he heard not, sees as 
though he saw not, of this unbeliever Buddha says, This 
man cannot obtain deliverance.’ 

The whole conception of the Pure Land is at variance 
with the ordinary doctrine of Nirvana. The Chinese text 
of the larger Sutra says ‘My kingdom is like Nirvana,’ 
but Zendo makes the two identical. He speaks of entering 
‘the city ’ or ‘the gate’ of ‘ Nirvana, the world that endures, 
eternal life, no birth or parting, the voice of sorrow for ever 
quelled.” The name Nirvana survives by the force of 
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tradition, but the heart is not there. All that is vital is 
the hope of a concrete heaven, distinguished by its per- 
manence from the abodes of the Indian gods, ‘ from which 
they may fall like lightning.’ 

All this has survived in China in broken fragments. 
The Lesser Sutra is commonly recited at funerals by priests 
hired for the occasion. The expiation of sin by reciting of 
litanies, and the hope of paradise are the vital elements 
in the religion of the secret sects which command a follow- 
ing among the laity. 


III 


In Japan the case is different. The Jodo (Pure Land) 
sect was founded there in 1175 as a result of the study of 
Zendo’s works.! This writer, in quoting the ‘ great vow’ 
of Amida, had substituted the words ‘repeat my name’ 
for the words ‘ believe with entire heart,’ and this altered 
form is the ground of much of the Jodo doctrine. 

Zendo explains the Sanskrit Namo as meaning ‘I take 
refuge in,’ or again ‘the vow of penitent return’; hence the 
Japanese say it is the heart’s cry for help—‘ Thou wilt 
Save us.’ 


He who desires to reach the world of bliss need do nothing more than 
pray his Namo, without doubting that he will be re-born, All pious exercises 
are comprised in this. To teach otherwise were to forfeit grace and have 
no part in Amida’s vow. Though a man had studied all the lore of Sakya, 
he is on no higher level than the illiterate man who invokes the name with 
his whole heart. 


The power of the name is thus explained : 


Amida in his former state as Pusah practised all manner of penitential 
discipline, and after by his good works he became Buddha, he stored up in 
his name the fruits of his toil; hence those who utter the name acquire all 
its merits, and Amida’s merit is transferred to the worshipper. 

As the greatest sinner will not be rejected, we share in the vow just 
as we are, without requiring to amend anything in ourselves, But just as 





4I am indebted for what follows to documents translated from the Japanese by 
Dr Haas, Amida Buddha unsere Zuflucht. Leipzig, tgt1o. 
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we know our own unworthiness, the right mind will arise of itself, with the 
wish for help, so that the cry to Buddha will force itself to our lips. Were 
it otherwise, and we had first to reform, then were the vow a deliverance 


only for the good. And if sinners were rejected, there would be no hope 
for us. 


Much is made of the distinction between salvation by 
‘one’s own strength’ and by ‘the strength of another,’ 


i.e. of Amida’s vow, ‘ beside which all our works are as 
worthless sand.’ 


Those who practise the exercises of the Holy Path may think themselves 
enlightened and identified with Buddha. But we find no escape from this 
world of impurity ; we lack all power to deliver ourselves. We set our whole 
trust on the promise, and cannot fail to enter into life.—The child who falls 
into a ditch and calls for his father and mother cannot hope to get out merely 
by the force of his cry, no matter how long he calls ; he cries in the hope of 
getting help. So we call on the mercy of Buddha, to enter into life by 
his help.—There are many Pure Lands, but this alone is for sinners.—Of 
all the Buddhas, he alone will come to those who call on him.—All the others 
had left us to ourselves, he alone thought of us.—When he hears our voice, 
he cannot remain unmoved, he with pity to all as to an only son.—He will 
not remove his hand from us even for a moment, but sends his beams to 
enlighten us, so that we may be assured of entrance into life. In the hour of 
death, when a man’s sins stand before him, calling ‘ pay me that thou owest,’ 
then Amida will appear before him and reach out his hand, so that he may 
never fall into despair. He can never break his own oath. 


The Shinshu (True Sect) dates from the thirteenth 
century. It is distinguished from the Jodo by its emphasis 
on faith rather than on the mere invocation of Amida. A 
further development is that Amida alone is worshipped ; 
even Sakya is reduced to the rank of a forerunner. The 
Jesuit Cabralis wrote in 1571 that this sect was in Japan 
what the Lutheran was in Europe, for they taught that 
faith alone was needful for salvation, and good works 
unnecessary. They themselves, however, say that good 
deeds follow naturally from the heart that is penetrated 
with Buddha’s mercy. ‘ That vow was for me, to save me 
so full of sin; how can I be other than thankful?’ Lloyd 
makes much of the similarity to the incarnation of Christ, 
the eternal Amida humbled to become man. This may 
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be the modern doctrine, but it does not appear in the 
medieval writers translated by Haas, to whom he is only 
a man who became Buddha. 


IV 


There are three points of contact possible between 
Buddhism and Christianity. These are the apostolic age, 
the relation of India to the Roman and Persian empires, 
and the Nestorian mission to China. 

First, it has been thought that there is an historical 
element in the legend of St Thomas, and that he did 
actually preach in North-West India. Several Indianists 
think this to be highly probable, the argument being that 
the Acta Thome, written at Edessa in the third century, 
relate the visit of Thomas to the court of Gondophares. 
Now it has recently been discovered that there was a king 
of that name in the Panjab from 21 a.p. onward, and that 
his dynasty fell at the close of the first century. How then, 
it is asked, did the king’s name get into the legend if there 
is no basis in fact ? * 

Not to mention that the Germans set down the whole 
story as a myth,’ I cannot get over the silence of St Paul 
(Gal. ii. 7). It seems clear that he knew nothing of this 
in 58 A.D., or he would have used it to strengthen his argu- 
ment. And there is less need to base anything on so frail 
a foundation, as we may not assume that the Mahayana 
arose after the Christian era. Apart from the Chinese 
translations, which are carefully recorded, we have no fixed 
dates in its history. Until more has been settled on Indian 
ground the problem must remain open. 

In the second period there are many possible links. 
There was some intercourse by sea between Egypt and South 
India during the first two centuries of our era; * at the 
end of this period Panteznus visited India and brought 


1 Fleet and Kennedy, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, 1906. 
2 Garbe, Monist, 1912. 3 Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1904. 
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back to Alexandria the name of Buddha.’ It has been 
shown that Basilides, the Egyptian gnostic of the time of 
Hadrian, borrowed ideas from Indiaif not from Buddhism,’ and 
Lloyd identifies many of the rites of the Japanese Shingon, 
or magical Buddhism, with similar practices in Egypt. 

Christianity spread in Persia in the third century, and 
soon reached Herat and Merv. It could not fail to meet 
Buddhism, which had gone to China by way of Bactria 
and Kashgar. Hence the legend of St Josaphat (Bodhisat), 
who is simply the Buddha in a Christian disguise ; and Sir 
Aurel Stein has excavated a temple by the Lob Nor with 
winged figures ‘ which suggest the angels of some early 
Christian church.’?* But with all this we fail to see any 
new Christian element in the movements of thought during 
this period. 

In 635 Olopen arrived from Persia at the Chinese capital, 
and founded the first Christian mission. We have seen 
that Zendo was his contemporary and in the same city. 
There is no reason why the two should not have met. I 
incline to find the solution thus, that while Zendo took 
his material from his predecessors, he received a stimulus 
from Christianity which led him to emphasize the features 
common to both religions. We note that in 645 Hsuan 
Tsang returned from India, and introduced a form of 
magical Buddhism in every way alien to Christianity 
while he pointedly ignored the whole doctrine of Amida. 

The year 781 saw the erection of the Nestorian monu- 
ment in the capital. The language there used to state 
Christian doctrine is so steeped in Taoist and Buddhist 
phraseology as to show that the author was deeply versed 
in those religions. It is now known that the same writer 
collaborated with an Indian in the translation of a Buddhist 
Sutra into Chinese.‘ The translation was condemned by 
the emperor, and the Christians were ordered ‘to preach 


1 Eusebius, H.E., v. 10. Clem. Stromaita, i. 15. 

2 Kennedy, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1902. 

3 Desert Cathay, i. p. 476. 

* Takakusu, Record of the Buddhist Religion, p. 65. 
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the doctrine of the Messiah.’ A revised version now stands 
in the Buddhist canon. The first chapter describes how 
all varieties of sick and demoniacs were healed on coming 
to the light of Buddha, but the next chapter deals with 
magic, and the last opposes the doctrine of creation. The 
Persian missionary was surely far astray when he set his 
hand to this. 

Crossing from China to Japan, I confess to feeling a 
new atmosphere in reading the authors translated by Haas 
(dated 1175 to 1880). The fervour with which they write 
of Amida’s mercy, their absolute assurance of salvation, 
suggests men who have passed through a spiritual experi- 
ence which the writings of Zendo alone would not account 
for. Many of their utterances read like a caricature of 
popular evangelism. The visit of a Persian Christian to 
Japan so early as 739 does not seem adequate to account 
for all this. 

The more we trace resemblances to our own in another 
faith, the more are we led to seek for the point of departure. 
Why does one fail as a moral force where the other 
succeeds ? Just in this, that if Buddhism has really 
borrowed our ideas, they are like cut flowers which wither 
when severed from the root. We are saved not by the 
theory of salvation but by the living Person of Jesus Christ. 
Hence we must stand on guard against any tendency to 
shift the historical basis of the Gospel, and to dissipate it 
in a cloudland of idealism. 

A striking parallel is found in the gnosticism of the 
second century. It has been shown that in the pre-Christian 
gnosis of Hellenism there was no saviour. ‘ Knowledge 
enabled the soul to regain its heavenly home.’ But in the 
Christian gnostic systems ‘salvation by gnosis and by 
Christ are two alternative schemes imperfectly joined 
together.’? It is exactly so in Buddhism, where faith in 
Amida as a personal deliverer is an unassimilated fragment 
in a system of salvation by metaphysics. 

1 Bevan, Hibbert Journal, 1912. 
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Again we read in an article on ‘Gnosticism’ by Bossuet 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica : 


The Christian gnostic systems clearly exhibit the great difficulty they had 
to reconcile the idea of an historical redeemer in a definite person with their 


conception of salvation.—Salvation is always a myth, an allegory, but not an 
historical event. 


This might have been written for the present case. 
Zendo says ‘ The Buddhas will give their lives for me, and 
suffer weariness and pain.’ We ask, how and where? The 
‘ancient vow of Amida’ is absolutely unrelated to space and 
time; no historical proof is possible; it is but a myth. That 
there is mercy in the heavens is the natural hope of every 
man; it is but a pathetic dream until we know that the 


heavens have spoken and declared that mercy in the Word 
made flesh. 


JAMES W. INGLIS 











LOVE OF BEAUTY AS 
A FACTOR IN MISSIONARY LIFE 


By MARGARET STEVENSON, Sc.D. 


In the library of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford— 
that treasure house of beauty—there is a printed copy of 
a letter written seventy years ago by J. W. Burgon, a 
young graduate of Worcester College, to his tutor, the 
Rev. Richard Greswell, which he has entitled Some 
Remarks on Art with reference to the Studies of the 
University of Oaford. The letter is fragrant of the un- 
dying loyalty with which Oxford knows so well how to 
inspire her children, and yet this most devout and humble 
son is brave enough to tell her to her face of one grave sin 
of omission : she is not seeking to develop in her children 
a true appreciation of beauty: ‘I would observe then,’ 
writes this boy, greatly daring, to his tutor, ‘ that here in 
Oxford, where everything is done for the Education of the 
Heart and of the Understanding, nothing seems to be done 
for the Education of the Eye. Perhaps it would be a 
more correct way of making the same remark to say—that 
in the Moral and Intellectual Education which a man here 
receives, no account is taken of the possibility of materially 
influencing both natures by physical means: of giving a 
high and holy impress to the one and aiding the correct 
development of the other.’ * 

Shall we missionaries, one wonders, have to wait seventy 
years for our Indian Christians to address us in similar, 
though perhaps less Johnsonian terms ? Would it be true 
to say of us that, whilst labouring to do everything for the 


1J. W. Burgon, Some Remarks on Art with reference to the Studies of the University 
of Oxford. Oxford, 1846, p. 12. 
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education of the heart and of the understanding of our 
dearly loved converts, we had at the same time done nothing 
with regard to the education of the eye and perhaps of the 
ear also ? 

One of the perennial delights of our life in India arises 
from the fact that we are working among a nation which, 
through all its chequered history, has preserved many 
of the charms of childhood, with all a child’s fresh wonder 
and large interest in beautiful colours and sounds; and 
we must go back in heart to our own kindergarten days 
if we would realize the importance of reaching the heart 
of a child-people through the ‘ gifts’ of sight and hearing. 

As we turn the pages of this still living letter in the 
Ashmolean, we come upon words that bear upon the train- 
ing not only of converts but of missionaries themselves. 
(Would that they could be engraved upon the walls of 
every candidates’ training home in Europe and America !) 
‘How many men are there . . . who go forth from this 
place as ignorant of the first principles, the very alphabet, 
so to speak, of Art, as of Chinese. How many men— 
heirs to high titles or large fortunes, or destined, on their 
leaving college, for the enjoyment of noble opportunities— 
who nevertheless miss those opportunities, abuse those 
great gifts: some, brutally indifferent on the subject of 
Art: others, absurdly lavish on objects undeserving of 
their attention: and then unwilling to learn, or incapable 
of being taught the egregious folly they have committed, 
and the worthlessness of their possessions : and in the case 
of such as were destined for better things, how dimly and 
vaguely (like men groping in the dark) does one sometimes 
see men feeling their way, and only late in life finding it.’? 

One would like those words to be constantly before 
missionaries in training, for one thing, because at the 
present moment there is no greater need than for all lovers 
of missions to magnify the office of a missionary. The 
position is one of such honour and dignity, or, as the writer 


1 Loc. ctt. p. 69. 
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we are studying would have said, of such noble opportunity 
and high title, that it needs an enkindled imagination to 
grasp its splendour. How are we, whose friends are elated 
if they get a beggarly legation, ever to explain all that it 
means to be an ambassador of the King of kings ? 

A second reason why these words should be carefully 
pondered by outgoing missionaries is that the large fortune, 
the goodly heritage on which we enter when we sail, carries 
with it a special privilege: it gives us the right of way to 
some of the most beautiful things in the world. But to 
appreciate this privilege to the full we must not be ‘ ignorant 
of the first principles, the very alphabet, of Art’; or if we 
are, we must be willing to sit down and learn our letters. 
How wise missionary societies would be if they insisted 
that all accepted candidates whose lot had fallen in the 
pleasant land of India, for instance, should include in their 
outfit some such books as Fergusson’s History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture or Vincent Smith’s History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon; for the possession of books 
like these is every whit as important for the right performance 
of missionary duty as solar topi, smoked glasses and sun 
umbrella. And what a difference it would make to the 
future of India if every missionary on furlough who felt 
that he was alien to the spirit of beauty were to intern 
himself for ten days in the Louvre with some old-fashioned 
book like Grant Allen for a guide, or in our own glorious 
National Gallery with E. T. Cook or Berenson for a com- 
panion. In the meantime supporters of missionary 
societies at home might hasten the coming of the Golden 
Age by sending out to the mission library of any station 
the great standard books on art or literature. 

But the Burgon-Greswell correspondence contains 
another suggestion: ‘Is it then, I would ask,’ he writes, 
‘too much to hope that, in time, we may see the walls of 
some building in Oxford adorned with faithful copies of 
the grandest Pictures in the world ?’ 

Now this is a really practical present-day suggestion 
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for a country like India. The work of the Arundel and 
Medici Societies and the perfection to which photographic 
and other reproductions have been brought would make it 
possible to have in India miniature galleries of fine art, 
with all the rubbish weeded out and only replicas of the 
finest masterpieces retained. Thus in Bombay in con- 
nexion with the Young Men’s Christian Association there 
might be a gallery chosen from the greatest pictures in the 
Louvre, the mission of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel at Ahmadnagar might contain photographs of 
all the Fra Angelicos in San Marco, the missions in Delhi 
could combine to house the reproductions of the Accademia 
in Venice, the students in Lahore might choose from the 
Belle Arte in Florence, the members of the new women’s 
college in Madras would appreciate to the full copies of the 
pictures in the wonderful little gallery in Verona, and the 
colleges in Calcutta might rejoice in photographs of all 
the best treasures of the National Gallery. Or the idea 
might be carried out in another way, and at any centre a 
collection of reproductions illustrating the history of the 
evolution of art might be gathered together for about £50. 
One wonders if some generous American (for the idea seems 
more likely to appeal to men of that nationality than to the 
mere Britisher) could not be discovered willing to found 
such a gallery. In any case perhaps folk at home would 
remember that there is no calendar or Christmas card so 
valued at a mission house as a reproduction of some old 
master. 

If we had our gallery, it could be used not only to 
foster the love of beauty in missionary and convert alike, 
but also to reveal to the ordinary Indian student, hitherto 
untouched by Christianity, the clear witness to the Spirit 
of Christ which the art of Europe bears. 

But after all some practical objector, some ‘ bald- 
headed man at the back of the bus,’ may ask: ‘ Why take 
all this trouble to inculcate the love of beauty ? Is the 
possession of it a factor of any importance in missionary 
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life?’ The difficulty of dealing with this sort of objector 
is that he never listens to what anyone says in reply, but 
spends all the time the other person is speaking murmuring 
the word ‘ practical’ to himself over and over and over 
again, like some muffled alarum-clock. 

Nevertheless, despite the difficulty our practical friend 
will find in realizing it, the love of beauty is an important 
practical factor in missionary life. To turn first to the 
missionary himself: a missionary is no more freed than 
any other man from the lifelong obligation incumbent on 
every follower of our Lord steadily to improve the tone of 
his own mind, and in a country like India, where one is 
brought so often and so terribly into contact with the 
organized forces of sin and shame, a missionary is bound 
to pay as much attention to the healch of his mind as to 
that of his body. 

Somehow the study of beauty, whether expressed in 
art or literature or music, seems to freshen the whole mental 
outlook without any suggestion of priggishness; perhaps 
because the reflex action is unconscious, or perhaps (as 
the gargoyles on our own cathedrals might teach us) because 
a true love of beauty as distinguished from a sentimental 
one always involves a very real, though perchance very 
quiet, sense of fun. 

Then the physical strain of the circumstances under 
which work is done necessitates some mental relaxation. 
The writer remembers how one fierce June night she was 
staying in a zenana house, and the talk at dinner was 
circling round the incidents of the day, when a senior 
missionary intervened with: ‘ It’s too hot to talk worries, 
let’s get out on the open road’; and that meant that the 
big things of pictures, politics or books alone were to be 
discussed. 

Walter Pater would tell us the same thing, for he holds 
that it is the chief function of all higher education (and 
surely the appreciation of beauty is included in this) to 
impart ‘the art ... of so relieving the ideal or poetic 
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traits, the elements of distinction in our everyday life—of 
so exclusively living in them—that the unadorned re- 
mainder of it, the mere drift or debris of our days, comes 
to be as though it were not,’? till, that is to say, for us 
missionaries the distinction of the thought that we are 
actually engaged in the greatest of all adventures, and the 
widest and noblest of all professions, is thrown up into such 
high relief that the worries of the hot weather, prickly heat 
and sleepless nights are as though they were not. 

The love of beauty provides yet another refreshment 
for those times when, as some writers would have us 
believe, for six months the whole of India turns herself 
into a torture house. Ruskin somewhere urges all lovers 
of nature to get into the habit of learning scenery by heart, 
so that after several years of application they may carry 
in their minds a veritable picture-gallery of landscapes. 
The acquisition of this habit is invaluable to the missionary, 
for it means that, unfettered by furlough rules, on any hot 
breathless night when sleep refuses to be wooed he can at 
will leave India, and reascend the Pass of Llanberis or 
the Klausen Pass, row up the Upper River at Oxford, 
sail again under the sheer cliffs of Lake Garda, or experi- 
ence anew the joy of a walking tour in Scotland or through 
Tyrol, till all unconsciously he falls quietly asleep, to awake 
next morning refreshed as by a voyage home. In a country 
so dominated as India is by the tyranny of the evil eye 
there is an added and an almost Irish zest in thus being 
‘agin its government’ and opposing to its despotism the 
enjoyment of that inward eye which is the bliss of solitude; 
or again, when confronted with some hideous breach of 
the law of purity, there is for the lover of beauty deep 
joy and healing in the quiet recollection of the scent of the 
primroses in some well-loved Devonshire lane. 

But the love of beauty is not only an invigorating hobby 
and a house of repair ;- its power of disciplining the imagina- 
tion should also double the worker’s value, for a missionary 

1 Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean, p. 57. 
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without imagination is a vain show. How can any mission- 
ary, or for the matter of that any official, not possessed of 
imagination hope to deal out common justice to an alien 
race ? 

Above all, the love of beauty should increase a man’s 
receptivity and his power of insight, and is therefore per- 
haps the surest thread to hold in one’s hand if one would 
learn the secret power of another’s faith. ‘ What is the 
most beautiful thing in your religion?’ is a far more 
illuminating question than even any of the invaluable 
suggestions to be found in the Notes and Queries of the 
Anthropological Society, a book, by the way, that should 
also be included in every missionary’s outfit. Such a 
question always receives, at least in India, so full and ready 
an answer as to prove that one is on the right line for future 
study, since the deepest mysteries of another’s faith are 
forever sealed against those who are unwilling to become 
humble and sympathetic learners, more eager to recognize 
the beauties than the shortcomings of the creed they would 
study. 

But our practical friend will prevent our wandering 
away from the topic under consideration even to discuss 
so fascinating a subject as research. What he wants to 
know is not whether the love of beauty will invigorate 
the mind of the missionary, deepen his sympathies and 
strengthen his imagination, but how its cultivation will 
directly affect his work. 

Now the crying need of the Indian mission field is the 
creation of a Christian vernacular literature, true to both 
Christ and India. Much of what we have at present is 
worthy of neither: yet, if the thoughtful classes in India 
are to be won for Christ, it will only be through a vernacu- 
lar literature fragrant with beauty because fragrant with the 
spirit of the Master whom it enshrines. No devout lover 
of letters, as he turns his thoughts to the supreme task 
of creating a Christian literature for India, will regret the 


quiet hours he has spent in the past with the great 
39 
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humanists, for unless his time has been wholly wasted, 
they will have taught him something of humility, sincerity, 
directness, humour, heroic drudgery and sympathetic in- 
sight, without which no literature will live. 

But in India we are not only occupied with the forma- 
tion of a literature, we are watching the infancy and growth 
of that holy thing which shall be the Indian church. Here 
indeed there is need for a love of beauty and for a quickening 
of our imaginations. The marvel never stales that we 
should be allowed to work to-day, in these hours of oppor- 
tunity when the most ordinary man or woman may suddenly 
awake to find chances of helping to form the future char- 
acter of the church such as a St Augustine or a St Francis 
might have envied. But we individual missionaries, 
working separately each in our ‘little cabbage-patch,’ 
sometimes fail to realize the grandeur of our common 
task for India. The spirit of loveliness, however, was 
never yet confined to any man’s private preserves but still 
outsoars all boundaries ; and if we try to follow it, we shall 
perhaps almost unconsciously find ourselves scrambling 
over our own trim hedges and getting out on the moors 
and away to the hills, from whence we may witness the 
pageant of the sunrising. 

But the Indian church will not only need to be loved 
and trained, it will also have to be housed; and everyone 
now recognizes the influence which the kind of house a 
child lives in has on its character. If only we could once 
for all rid our minds of the belief that there is any virtue 
in ugliness, or that loveliness is unimportant! We are 
all inexplicably afraid of beauty; indeed we consider it 
to be so dangerous, that it is almost an axiom that a ‘ safe’ 
man loves an ugly church, and many of us would have 
hesitated to worship in a sanctuary for whose adornment 
God had specially endowed with His Spirit wise-hearted 
men like Bezalel and Oholiab. How different a thing 
church architecture would be in India, if once the simple 
fact were recognized that a missionary call does not ipso 
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facto make a man an expert architect any more than it 
makes him a qualified practitioner; but a real love and 
longing for beauty may make anyone humble enough to 
try to learn what it is in which the glory of the medieval 
churches consisted, and how their grace can be best ex- 
pressed on Indian soil. 

Neither, alas, does a missionary call make a man a 
musician, but only a very true instinct for beauty will 
enable him steadfastly to discard all the rubbish that has 
crept into our musical services, and to emphasize and 
encourage the indigenous elements. 

With regard to the vernacular hymns themselves, it 
is strange how few modern missionaries can write spiritual 
songs that are worth singing; yet, as we turn the pages of 
our hymnbook, we are constrained to thank God for some 
of the magnificent translations and original hymns which 
have been left us by the great old missionaries who are 
now joining their voices with the Church Triumphant in 
the praises of the Lamb. The fact that so few good hymns 
are being written nowadays seems very serious, when we 
reflect that the two great messages which Christianity 
brings to India are those of joy and hope, the themes round 
which some of the greatest hymns have been written. And 
when we remember what the hymns of the Wesleys did for 
the Methodist revival and those of Keble and Newman for 
the Oxford movement, we are forced to pray that the 
missionaries of a later day may be touched by the spirit 
of beauty to follow their example, till from our services 
western jingles and inane choruses be finally banished, 
for as a church singeth, so is it. 

And we have been neglecting eye-gate quite as much as 
ear-gate on the mission field, as the walls of our schools 
and orphanages often witness against us, and neglecting 
it, too, amongst a people who love pictures and inherit 
considerable powers of fresco-painting. Anyone who has 
ever had the good fortune to watch a child studying the 
mosaics of St Mark’s in Venice and has noted her keen joy as 
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she recognized the representation of the Fall or of the Flood, 
and her eager desire to have others explained to her, will 
not cease to long that Indian children and villagers might 
also have a similar unfolding of at least the Old Testament 
before their eyes. Skilled fresco painters still exist, and 
it would be interesting to know whether the attempt has 
yet been made to use their skill in depicting scenes from the 
Bible on the outer walls of the houses of Indian village 
Christians. Such pictures would not only continually 
refresh the memories of the simple and tell the wonderful 
stories in an Indian way, stripped of all western trappings, 
but would also serve as a silent witness to the things of 
God amongst the heathen. Moreover a glorious story- 
book like the Bible lends itself to such expression in a way 
that a compendium of moral reflections never could. How 
Giotto and Fra Angelico would rejoice at fresco-painting 
again becoming the handmaid of the Gospel ! 

All this leads us to another point. We missionaries 
are not living among a people with no traditions of beauty ; 
on the contrary, we have cast in our lot with a nation that 
has a great inheritance from the past, a legacy that they 
themselves do not as yet fully appreciate, or they would 
never, for instance, have cast away their beautiful hand- 
woven and hand-embroidered fabrics in favour of crude 
Manchester goods, as even our practical friend would 
acknowledge. Part of our work therefore as missionaries 
must be to help them to appreciate their own beautiful 
indigenous crafts; and for this not only is a real love of 
beauty necessary in the missionary, but it will not fail to 
prove contagious and to inspire among the people a new 
enthusiasm for their own half-forgotten art. No one, for 
example, who has witnessed a Gujarati’s joy on seeing the 
exquisite pierced-stone work of Ahmadabad adapted to 
adorn the windows of some village church, can doubt how 
great a work was done by the mission which revived and 
encouraged this dormant craft. In other missions wood- 
carving, metal-work and embroidery have also been de- 
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veloped and used, to the improvement of both craftsmen 
and churches. 

In the same way, one cannot help feeling that more of 
Indian literature, ballads, legends, poetry and prose, of 
the music and art of the people and of their own archi- 
tecture could be used to commend the kingdom of God 
to those outside the Church, and to make them feel that 
Christianity even in its setting is an oriental and not a 
western faith. 

The wanderer amongst the wonderful temple cities of 
India is sometimes struck by a strange contrast. The 
tesselated courtyards, the carved pillars, the fretted roofs 
and arches of the temples are of surpassing loveliness ; 
but when he seeks in the inmost shrine a vision of beauty 
that should be the crown of all this wealth of art, he meets 
overwhelming disappointment. The god enshrined in the 
very heart of the temple is heavy and ugly and dull, and 
the beauty of the surroundings has but increased his dis- 
illusionment, having led him to expect what he has not 
found, a god more beautiful than its environment. 

Herein lies the supreme difference between the creeds 
of India and the faith of Christ; here is the reason why 
Christians need have no coward fear of beauty, for no love- 
liness of surroundings, no perfection of music or architecture, 
no wealth of praise, can ever raise in the worshipper higher 
hopes than He who is the Altogether Lovely can fulfil ; 
and the greater the aspirations and the desires that are 
kindled, the greater will be the worshipper’s capacity 
to appreciate some of the infinite glory of the Incarnate 
Son of God, 


Who is of all things fair 
That shall be, or that were, 
The sum, and very truth. 


MARGARET STEVENSON 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SITUATION 
IN CHINA, KOREA AND JAPAN 


By FRANK L. BROWN 


THERE have been Sunday schools in the Orient from the 
advent of the first missionary. This was natural, for 
Sunday school work in both England and America has 
been in existence for over a century. The value of the 
Sunday school to the church, as an educational and 
evangelistic factor, a means of recruiting church member- 
ship and the working force of the church, and as a method 
of expression of Christian service had been well ascertained. 
In the progress of the mission work of the Orient, the 
Sunday school took on three forms: the purely mission 
Sunday school unrelated to a church; the educational 
school composed of students of the primary school or the 
preparatory school or college, and taught by the teacher ; 
and the school attached to the local church, taught by 
the pastor, missionary or lay teacher. 

In the three fields of China, Japan and Korea, to which 
this article must be confined, I will now indicate the extent 
and position of Sunday school work. 


CHINA 


The intensive and extensive development of Sunday 
school work in China began with the organization of a 
Sunday school committee at the China Centenary Con- 
ference of 1907. Through the work of this committee, the 
China Sunday School Union was formed in 1910, and the 
Rev. E. G. Tewksbury was chosen as the national secretary, 
beginning his work in January 1911. The organization 
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which stood at the back of the China Sunday School 
Union was the British Sunday School Union which, acting 
for the British section of the World’s Association, assumed 
at the Washington Convention of the World’s Association 
in 1910 the responsibility for developing an organized 
Sunday school movement in China. The financial re- 
sponsibility involved a budget of $5500, which is now 
shared by the American section of the World’s Association 
in view of conditions due to the war. 

The general committee of the China Sunday School 
Union is composed of representatives of the Sunday school 
committee of the China Centenary Conference, and of the 
provincial associations as fast as such associations are 
organized as auxiliary to the parent association. The 
headquarters of the union are at Shanghai. Some nine 
provincial organizations have been arranged and one 
Chinese associate secretary for Fukien province is 
employed. An associate secretary is needed for each 
provincial association and should be provided as soon as 
the funds are available. Four visits to China have been 
made from America by commissioners from the World’s 
Sunday School Association and in co-operation with the 
British committee. A world’s commission touring party 
of twenty-nine, headed by Mr H. J. Heinz, chairman of 
the executive committee of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, visited a number of the principal cities of 
Central and North China in 1913. During the progress 
of this visit, the first national convention of the China 
Sunday School Union was held in twelve sectional meetings. 

We should consider in what respects Sunday school 
work in China is of necessity differentiated from the 
developed work in Christian lands, and from much of 
the other Sunday school work in the Orient. 

1. The Sunday school is but one of several agencies 
for Bible instruction. Other agencies are Bible study as 
required by the curriculum of Christian schools, Bible 
study in the Young Men’s Christian Association classes 
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and in the higher schools and colleges, station classes for 
inquirers and catechumens and evening Bible study classes. 

2. Most of the organized Sunday schools in China have 
for their nucleus, and also for the majority of their member- 
ship, scholars from the primary and boarding schools. 
The church membership does not constitute a large pro- 
portion of the Sunday school in China. There are of 
course Sunday schools for purely heathen children, as well as 
for these Christian day schools, but they are comparatively 
few in number. Secular education has not been made 
compulsory by the government. The village Christian 
day school has flourished and is a most common feature 
of mission work in China. 

8. The Sunday schools are not accurately graded. 
Accurate grading based on physical and intellectual de- 
velopment is rendered difficult by differences in Bible 
knowledge and inability to read on the part of those who 
otherwise could be taught in the same grade. 

4. The teaching force consists in general of missionaries, 
Chinese men and women workers in the regular employ of 
the mission school or church and the teachers and older 
students in the schools. The ordinary lay membership as 
yet furnishes but a very small proportion of the Sunday 
school teaching staff. 

5! The Sunday school is not yet fully indigenous. The 
purpose and plan of the Sunday school, as we know it in 
England and America, is not fully understood. In country 
districts, in which a majority of the work lies, the pastor, 
untrained in Sunday school work, is the superintendent, 
and the schools are in danger of becoming a second preaching 
service. 

The latest statistics, which are as yet incomplete, give 
to China a Sunday school membership of 183,474 dis- 
tributed over 3200 Christian congregations. The equip- 
ment of the Sunday school in China is poor. Very few 
schools have reference libraries in Chinese or English, and 
such accessories as wall and relief maps are lacking. About 
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one-fourth of the schools have blackboards and organs. 
Cards and coloured pictures from England and America 
have been used to attract attendance. The splendid new 
graded lessons for China with accompanying illustrations 
are serving a fine purpose in promoting interest. 

The grading in the ordinary Sunday school consists of 
classes for children and classes for men and women. Young 
people in their teens are not found in any number in the 
ordinary Sunday school, except in stations where there 
are boarding schools or higher educational institutions. 
If not in Christian schools, these young people are employed 
on Sunday, often from early years. The Chinese Sunday 
School Union is circulating 180,000 weekly issues of the 
Sunday school lessons. These consist of both graded and 
uniform lessons. This compares with a weekly issue of 
about 30,000 per week five years ago. The graded lessons 
consist of beginners’ primary and junior lessons adapted 
from the keystone leaflets of the International Sunday 
School Graded Lesson series. The China Sunday School 
Journal in English includes the lesson notes and general 
Sunday school information and high-grade material for 
use of Sunday school workers. 

The pastor is usually the Sunday school superintendent. 
He is often a teacher as well. Until the last few years, 
when special Sunday school instruction has been given at 
the theological institutions at Shanghai, Nanking, Canton 
and Peking, the pastor had no specific Sunday school 
training. In the cities and in educational institutions, 
the superintendent is often a layman or some teacher. 
To develop the training of teachers in China, the China 
Sunday School Union has issued a special course of six 
books in English and Chinese.’ As fast as any of these 
books are mastered, a seal is added to the handsome 
teacher training certificate issued by the union. This 


1 These books are: The Sunday School of To-Morrow, by G. H. Archibald; The 
Primary Depaviment, by Ethel J. Archibald; The Junior Department, by G. H. 
Archibald ; Teacher Training with the Master Teacher, by C. S. Beardslee; Talks to 
the Training Class, by Hetty Lee ; The Seven Laws of Teaching, by J. N. Gregory. 
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training course is having a large following, especially in 
Christian preparatory schools and colleges. The training 
of teachers and leaders is further developed at summer 
schools of method at Kuling and Peitaiho. These schools 
are attended by Chinese Sunday school workers and Bible 
teachers as well as by missionaries. A six weeks’ course 
is provided. Sunday school institutes have been held at 
strategic centres. At the Kuling summer school special 
courses have been given for the training of provincial 
Sunday school leaders. 

The China Sunday School Union has been requested 
by the Centenary Conference Bible Study Committee, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the Committee on 
a Forward Evangelistic Movement to undertake the pro- 
motion of an adult Bible class movement for the purpose 
of the enlistment, training and use of adults for effective 
Bible study and teaching, evangelistic work and Christian 
service. This request to the Sunday School Union came 
because of the necessity of conserving the results of Bible 
class study promoted by the Mott-Eddy campaign, and 
in order to care for a movement initiated by Mr R. A. 
Doan, a Christian business man from Nelsonville, Oregon, 
who had organized a number of Bible classes during his 
visit to China a year ago. Leaders for these adult Bible 
classes were brought to Kuling last summer for training 
in Bible class methods and in Bible study, and the expenses 
of this conference were defrayed through the generosity 
of Mr Doan. Further institutes for the training of leaders 
for this adult Bible class movement have been held at 
Mukden, Swatow, Foochow and Canton. 

There is practically no antagonism in China to the 
work of the Sunday school. 

During the visit of the Sunday School Commission 
party to Shanghai three years ago, 10,000 Chinese Sunday 
school scholars assembled in one of the great gardens of 
Shanghai. So impressed was the Chinese Mercury by the 
character of the young people in this gathering that in 
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a strong editorial it voiced its conviction that if China is 
ever to be regenerated, as it must be, its regeneration could 
be trusted to young people of the type that were in attend- 
ance upon this Sunday school gathering. 


KOREA 


Korea illustrates more nearly than any nation the 
Sunday school ideal, all the church in the Sunday school 
and all the Sunday school in the church. In the days of 
the first preaching of the Gospel, so eager were the adult 
Koreans for the Bible that the children until recent years 
were crowded out of consideration, and were taught the 
same lessons as the adults and frequently in the same 
classes. Then, too, the heathen child, or the one outside 
of the church families, has been largely overlooked in the 
evangelistic campaigns which have gone forward in Korea. 
In recent years, however, and mostly through the visits 
of Dr and Mrs H. M. Hamill and the missionary of the 
World’s Sunday School Association, the church has awakened 
to the duty of in-gathering the children. Mr M. L. Swine- 
hart of the Southern Presbyterian Mission has initiated a 
special movement for organization of heathen Sunday 
schools for the children in the villages, as the result of 
which 2500 have already been added to the Sunday school 
membership of his mission. 

The Korea Sunday School Association was developed 
eight years ago during the visit of the World’s Sunday 
School commissioner, and is guided by an executive com- 
mittee which is representative of the missions and the 
native Korean church. The Rev. J. G. Holdcroft has from 
the first organization of the committee been its executive 
secretary. The Sunday school membership of Korea is 
given as 171,632 scholars and 6681 officers and teachers. 
Graded lessons were introduced a few years ago, but it 
was found that they were not so well suited to the Korean 
mind as consecutive Bible study. The uniform lessons are 
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in use in most of the schools. There are four grades in 
75 per cent of the schools; namely, baptized adult, un- 
baptized adult, junior and primary. The program is 
practically the same as that used in China, and here, as 
in China, the memory work of the children is remarkable. 

The Sunday schools are usually conducted by leaders 
appointed by the missionary in charge of the district, 
excepting in city schools. The teachers are generally 
church members. A few foreign missionaries teach classes. 
Both superintendents and teachers receive their training 
most largely in the splendid system of Bible institutes 
and Bible study classes, running for a week or ten days, 
which are held several times during the course of the year 
and which are a feature of the Korean mission work.’ 
The Korean pastor receives some Sunday school instruc- 
tion in the theological seminaries. 

The attitude of Japanese public officials toward the 
Sunday school is the same as their attitude toward the 
church. In all official utterances it is impartial as between 
Christianity and other religions. 

During the visit of the Sunday School Commission, 
headed by Mr H. J. Heinz, to Korea three years ago, a 
Sunday school demonstration was held in the grounds of 
the old palace in the city of Seoul. Twenty thousand were 
in attendance, 15,000 of these from the Sunday schools. 
Japanese officials reviewed this gathering with the members 
of the Sunday school party. So impressed were these 
officials with the organization and strength of the Sunday 
school, and particularly with the attendance of adults in 
the great gathering, that a conference was requested by 
these officials with the American Sunday school visitors 
that evening, in order to learn more intimately the genius 
and plans of the Sunday school movement and how the 


1 Oliver’s Teacher Training, a work based on Brumbaugh’s The Making of a Teacher, 
and Hamill’s Teacher Training, are available in Korean for the training of the teacher. 
A series of leaflets on The Sunday School Program, The Purpose of the Review, and The 
Aim of Sunday School Teaching, are suggestive of helps that are being furnished for 
the better training of teachers and officers. 
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Sunday school is related to the public school in the scheme 
of education. The result of this conference was most 
satisfactory and the favourable attitude of Mr Sekiya, 
the Minister of Education, was confirmed through his later 
visit to America, where he had opportunity of making a 
study of the Sunday school in relation to the public 
school. The missionaries recognize the importance of the 
Sunday school in view of the introduction of the Japanese 
primary school which is gradually replacing the Christian 
day school which had obtained before the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Korea. The necessity is deeply felt of improving 
the Sunday school organization and instruction, and the 
training of pastors, superintendents and teachers for this 
work. 

The only Korean religious system which is attempting 
anything for the children or young people is the Young 
People’s Buddhist Society. This is not very successful in 
its imitation of the Sunday school, and the influence of 
these schools is not of much account. 

The World’s Sunday School Association, American 
section, has been responsible for a yearly contribution of 
$1000 toward the support of the Sunday school work in 
Korea. The Rev. J. G. Holdcroft has given what time 
was possible from his duties as a missionary of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church to the work of the association, his 
efforts being supplemented by the part-time service of 
missionaries from several of the missions. Both the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Mission and that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South have in the last few 
years employed a native worker for his entire time to 
travel in the interest of Sunday school work. Plans are 
now under way to set aside a missionary as an employed 
officer of the Korea Sunday School Association to give his 
entire time to the work. 

It is felt that the next ten years in Korea will be 
strategic for a great Sunday school advance. Adults have 
been gathered into the Sunday school in great numbers. 
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Their instruction in the Bible is imperative. We must 
depend largely on the teaching service of the church for 
this instruction. The day of great in-gathering of the 
children of non-Christian parents also seems to have 
dawned. It would be an unspeakable crime if this oppor- 
tunity for instruction was let slip. 


JAPAN 


The ,organized Sunday school work of Japan began 
with the visit to Japan of the writer as commissioner of 
the World’s Sunday School Association in January 1907. 
At that time the National Sunday School Association of 
Japan was formed, both missionaries and Japanese being 
represented on the executive committee. This committee 
was nominated from the association which represented the 
Japanese church and the standing committee of the co- 
operating missions which united cordially in the organiza- 
tion. The first president of the association was Judge 
Watanabe, now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Korea. He was followed by the Rev. H. Kazaki, D.D., a 
leading pastor of the Congregational Church in Japan, who 
has been for nine years acting president of the association. 

Some thirty district associations have been organized 
as auxiliary to the association, the headquarters of which 
are in Tokyo. An annual convention of the association 
is held with representatives of the various districts. At 
these conventions it is customary to hold a great Sunday 
school rally, the attendance reaching as high as 12,000. 
In 1912 at a convention at Tokyo, 8000 children marched 
before the grounds of the Emperor’s palace. Their banzais 
and songs were acknowledged by the raising of flags in 
the palace grounds. 

The funds for carrying forward the work of the associa- 
tion have been supplied most largely by the American 
section of the World’s Sunday School Association. The 
appropriation for this year is $3750 from America. This 
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is supplemented by gifts from supporting members in 
Japan and by Japanese Sunday schools. The officers of the 
association now consist of a Japanese secretary, the Rev. 
H. Kawasumi, and Mr Horace E. Coleman, an experienced 
missionary who has received special training for his work 
as educational secretary for Japan. In this capacity he 
will co-operate in the development of literature and in the 
training of pastors, superintendents and teachers, through 
reading and training courses and in workers’ institutes. 
One of these workers’ institutes has been initiated in 
Tokyo during the past winter. There have been 140 
paid registrations at one yen each, and the faculty includes 
some of the leading missionary and Japanese educators. 
The course covers the Bible, Sunday school organization 
and departmental development. Dr and Mrs Hamill of 
America, who are Sunday school experts, visited Japan 
shortly after the organization of the Japan association. 

With the creation of a literature committee, there began 
the development of a teachers’ library and improved lesson 
material. This library now includes over twenty books 
in Japanese, embracing translations of some of the best 
Sunday school literature in America."’ Mr Tamura, as a 
pedagogical expert, and Mr Mito, the Sunday school 
secretary of the Methodist Church, have contributed 
greatly to the large advance in Sunday school organization 
and teaching efficiency in Japan. The Sunday School 
Times, the official news journal of the Japan association, 
is a journal of high grade. 

Japan’s present need is an inspired and _ inspiring 
leadership. There is material for such leadership in the 
theological seminaries and Christian schools. It will be 
Mr Coleman’s service to train it. The summer school at 
Karuizawa has been effectively used for training in leader- 
ship. The teaching in the Sunday schools of Japan is 


1Such as The Unfolding Life, by Mrs Lamoreaux ; Principles and Ideals of the 
Sunday School, by Burton and Matthews ; Point of Contact in Teaching, by DuBois, 
and some excellent books on Sunday school pedagogy and management which have 
been written by such Japanese Sunday school leaders as Mr Tamura and Mr Mito. 
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done mainly by missionaries, Bible women, students in 
the theological seminaries and in boys’ and girls’ schools. 
The Japanese are born teachers, and through their training 
in recitation of the legends and hero stories of old Japan 
are particularly efficient in telling Bible stories. In such 
cities as Yokohama, Tokyo, Kobe, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
girls from the girls’ schools make it a practice to go out 
by twos and gather the children from the streets into 
Japanese homes, and there, by use of a blackboard, wall 
charts and graded lessons adapted from American models 
and illustrated with Japanese pictures, these children are 
very efficiently taught. 

The Sunday school grading in Japan follows closely 
the grading in the public schools. At the larger centres, 
primary, intermediate and senior or adult divisions at 
least are usually recognized. The fact that 98 per cent 
of the children and young people are in the public schools 
makes the grading problem an easy one, and enables the 
graded lessons to be applied to the Sunday school. Appli- 
ances for attracting scholars and increasing attendance and 
interest include not simply pianos and organs, which are 
in use in 90 per cent of the schools, and blackboards, which 
are in use in about one-third of the schools, but some 
very choice materials produced under the direction of Mr 
Mito, who has adapted to Japanese taste many plans 
obtained during his visit to America, as well as some very 
ingenious contrivances produced as the result of his own 
initiative. These include rainy day tickets, birthday 
cards, banners, welcome cards, rolls of honour, attendance 
badges and medals, besides a series of quarterly exercises 
which are most attractively illustrated from Japanese life. 

The training of the Japanese pastor in the theological 
seminaries has not yet progressed to the point where there 
is preparation for distinct pastoral leadership of the Sunday 
school, but this will now rapidly improve. The super- 
intendency of the Sunday school is divided between 
pastors, lay members, missionaries and Bible women in 
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about equal proportions. About 20 per alt of the Sunday 
school membership comes from Christian homes. The 
industrial conditions affect the attendance after scholars 
are old enough to work, for while Sunday is a legal holiday 
for the official classes and in the public schools the common 
people work on that day. It is also a day often used by 
parents for recreation in the beautiful Japanese parks, 
which in many cases prevents the attendance of the children 
from non-Christian homes at Sunday school. 

There are two sources of antagonism to Sunday school 
attendance in Japan, one from the public school teachers, 
who are often not informed as to the Sunday school and 
who are under Buddhist influence, and the other from the 
Buddhist priests. The Buddhist sects have been so stirred 
up by the new Sunday school interest in Japan that as a 
feature of the recent coronation ceremonies the principal 
Buddhist sect, the Shinshu, has according to recent reports 
provided for a fund of some millions of yen, which is to be 
applied in the promotion of Buddhist Sunday schools, 
evidently to offset the Christian Sunday school movement. 
Such Buddhist Sunday schools have been in existence for 
some time and these schools have adopted Christian songs 
for their use, in some cases, inserting ‘ Shakka’ instead of 
‘ Jesus’ in such a song as ‘ Jesus loves me, This I know.’ 
It is difficult, however, for Buddhist priests to appreciate 
fully the motive and the method of the Christian Sunday 
school, and while there may be a temporary increase of 
Buddhist Sunday schools, there is not likely to be a 
permanent increase. 

The present public attitude toward the Sunday school 
is very much more favourable than at any time in the 
past. This arises very largely through the influence of the 
visit of the Sunday School Commission to Japan three 
years ago. Six weeks were spent in Japan by this commis- 
sion. The business standing of some of the members of 
the party and their previous relation to outstanding 


Japanese men led public and educational leaders, including 
40 
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Marquis Okuma, the Japanese Prime Minister, and Baron 
Shibusawa, a leader in Japanese industry and finance, to 
give a very unusual welcome to the party. The mis- 
sionaries in Japan felt that the visit was strategic in 
establishing a welcome to Christian religious education 
and in promoting a closer relationship between the mis- 
sionaries and the local Japanese leaders, access to whom 
on the part of the missionaries up to the time of that visit 
had been difficult in many cases. 

Sunday school membership in Japan was reported in 
the statistics for 1914 as 125,078 in 1985 Sunday schools. 
The cradle roll, the home department and adult class 
organization are receiving special encouragement in Japan. 
Standards for the local school for teacher training and 
adult class organization are now being promoted and also 
recognition of the attainment of such standards. These 
plans are being extended to other countries of the Orient. 
We cannot expect that these fields, which are largely in 
the condition of the American and English Sunday school 
before the introduction of modern methods, will immedi- 
ately come to a point of high efficiency. They can avail 
themselves of many of the better methods and the improved 
literature almost immediately, but an adequate leadership 
must be developed. This is not so difficult a problem, 
because the young people of the Orient are more eager 
for training, and to be used for service in their schools and 
communities, than are the young people in America or 
England. All they ask for is such training as shall equip 
them for their work, and they are ready immediately to 
apply this knowledge. In one girls’ school at Hiroshima 
visited by the writer some years ago, some sixty young 
women graduates, following the holding of a series of 
meetings by the Sunday school party, volunteered for 
Sunday school service and became the teachers of some 
thirty Sunday schools scattered about in the homes of 
Hiroshima; in a recent visit to that same school, the 
writer discovered that this same plan of Sunday school 
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service was followed by the graduates of that school from 
year to year, as a matter of course. 

The secretaries who represent the World’s Sunday 
school work in these various countries have received 
specialized training in the home field and are supplied 
with libraries, exhibits, and stereopticon slides illustrating 
the progress of Sunday school work, and other material 
to present in a compelling way the plans and methods of 
Sunday school efficiency. 

One of the things which it is hoped to accomplish 
through the convention of the World’s Sunday School 
Association at Tokyo after the war is to present in its 
program the fact that the Sunday school is an institution 
that is potent in the development of individual character, 
in the promotion of social service plans for the community, 
in providing ideals for the Christian home, in developing 
national spirit and as a binding force between the nations. 

During the recent visit to America of Baron Shibusawa, 
he said, at a gathering of Chicago Sunday school and 
business leaders, that for many years in the latter part of 
his life he had found a longing in his heart for something 
which would build up the moral character of the Japanese 
youth—a something which seemed to be lacking, and that, 
as he had gone about through the land, he suddenly 
realized that the Sunday schools in Japan were securing 
exactly the results he had had in his mind. 

The World’s Sunday School Association, because of its 
organization in close co-operation with mission agencies, 
and through the representation of such agencies upon its 
executive committee, is in a position to utilize the present 
open opportunity in the Orient for a large Sunday school 
advance. Its leaders are planning broadly to take ad- 
vantage of this situation to bring about the winning of 
a generation along the line of least resistance. 

Frank L. Brown 








THE MISSIONARY WORK OF DEN- 
MARK AND FINLAND 


I. DANISH MISSIONS 
By FERD. MUNCK 


Wir the exception of the work in Greenland, which was 
begun in 1721 by Hans Egede, Danish Christians took no 
independent part in world missions until the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. The Danish Missionary Society 
was indeed started in 1821, but the interest in foreign 
missions in the Danish Church was insignificant, and the 
society had only means enough to support the already 
existing mission in Greenland and a few Danes who went 
out under foreign societies. In 1864 the Danish Missionary 
Society became responsible for a field of its own in India. 
Since then not only has that society grown great and 
strong, but several other missionary societies have been 
started in Denmark, where love of foreign mission work 
has steadily increased along with the growing spiritual 
awakening in the Church. 

Before entering on a description of the foreign work, 
a special feature of Danish church life ought to be made 
known. We have in this country one dominant society 
(the Danish Missionary Society) and not less than ten 
smaller missionary societies, besides a few committees 
who support missionaries in foreign service. While the 
Danish Missionary Society has developed gradually from 
its beginnings in 1821 and has its supporting friends through- 
out the whole country, most of the smaller societies began 
by a few circles or congregations agreeing to support a 
special man or woman; later on, when other missionaries 


joined the original worker, a small society was gradually 
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developed. This special form of work is not caused by 
denominational differences (ninety-seven per cent of the 
Danish population belong to the Lutheran State Church), 
but rather by the strong feeling of independence or liberty 
in the Danish people and partly to circumstances special 
to each case. Danish friends of missions, however, are 
beginning to realize that this scattering of forces has its 
drawbacks, and it is to be hoped that no more independent 
missionary organizations will be started. 

GREENLAND.—Foreign mission work is practically over 
among the Greenlanders on the western coast, who number 
about 13,000 souls. The last heathen were baptized be- 
tween 1850 and 1860. The Danish State Church and the 
Moravian Mission united in completing this enterprise ; 
now the Danish Church is carrying on the work alone, the 
Moravian Brethren having withdrawn from the field in 
1900, transferring to the Danish Church the care of their 
stations and their 1600 Christians. 

Because of the childlike state of the Greenlanders and 
the natural conditions of life in those regions, Danish 
clergy are still needed, but through a seminary in Green- 
land where indigenous pastors are educated (three have been 
already ordained, the first in 1874) and through other 
suitable measures, the formation of a national church in the 
country is aimed at. 

In two other parts of the wide areas of Greenland a 
real foreign missionary enterprise is at work. In 1884 a 
Danish scientific expedition came across a heathen Eskimo 
tribe, numbering about 600 souls, in the eastern part of 
Greenland. A missionary was sent to these people in 
1893. He lived on the eastern coast in Angmagsalik, 
where the work has since been carried on by a native 
clergyman and his two helpers. The place is so difficult 
to reach that communication has been interrupted for as 
much as two years at a time. In 1915, 52 heathen were 
baptized and 40 were being prepared for baptism, and now 
more than half of the people are baptized. 
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In 1908 another Danish expedition crossed Melville 
Bay by means of sledges and dogs; this enabled the 
Christian Greenlanders to communicate with the heathen 
Eskimo of Cape York. Preparations were made to start 
a mission among the 200 heathen there, and in 1909 two 
native missionaries were able to preach the Gospel in this 
the most northern of all mission stations (Fuglefield Bay). 
Twenty have now been baptized and there is evidence that 
the Eskimo of Cape York really want to accept the Gospel. 
The work here is under the charge of the committee for 
church affairs in Greenland. 

Inp1a.—The work of the Danish Missionary Society in 
India which, as mentioned above, was started in 1864, 
is carried on amongst the Tamils in South Arcot, in Madras 
and in the Shervaroj mountains. For many years this 
has been a hard and trying field. The methods mainly 
used have been schools and evangelistic itineration. In 
later years good progress has been achieved, not only in 
methods of work but in results. The number of mission- 
aries has grown; not less than 44 Danish men and women 
are now at work in 8 main stations and several out-stations. 
Medical mission work has been started, a hospital having 
been built in Tirukovilur in 1918. The school work has 
increased and a great work among the women is going on 
at all the main stations. Work among the Mohammedans 
has also been begun. In Madras the work is done through 
schools and a reading-room where lectures are given. It is 
proposed to erect a Christian hostel for students. In 1918 
a system of church regulations tending to increase the 
independence of the Indian Christians was agreed on. 
The number of Christians has increased from 1417 to 2210 
between the years 1911 and 1915. 

In Bangalore the well-known Danish missionary, Rev. 
L. P. Larsen, is working as president of the United Theo- 
logical College for South India and Ceylon. He was sent 
out in 1889 by the Danish Missionary Society, but in 1899 
he was appointed a secretary of the international student 
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work, with the Madras Young Men’s Christian Association as 
his centre, until 1910, when he went to Bangalore. He is 
supported from Denmark by a special committee. Another 
independent Danish missionary, the Rev. KE. Léventhal, 
worked in Vellore for more than forty years as an evangelist. 
He was supported by a special committee in Denmark. He 
left India in 1915 and the mission has now only one mis- 
sionary, a lady who is working in Madras in connexion with 
the Danish Missionary Society. 

In the far northern part of India, the Scandinavian 
Santal mission was started in 1867 by a Dane (Borresen) 
and a Norwegian (Skrefsrud). The mission is supported 
from Denmark, Norway and Norwegian congregations in the 
United States of America. Work is carried on in the Santal 
pergunnas of Bengal, in the Assam colony to the north and 
in the districts of Malda and Dinajpur to the east of the 
Ganges. From the very beginning, the leaders of this mission 
have aimed at founding an independent native church and 
laid stress on making the Christian Santals themselves bring 
the Gospel to their own people. In 1914 the number of 
baptized was 18,439. It is characteristic that the Christian 
Santals themselves have taken the initiative in expanding 
the work to the Malda and Dinajpur districts. But it is 
much felt now that the native evangelists and teachers 
need a better training and it is proposed to found a theo- 
logical seminary. In 1915 two medical missionaries, a 
man and a woman doctor, were sent out and it is hoped 
that a hospital may soon be erected. Industrial mission 
work has also been begun. The Bible has been translated 
into Santali by the present leader of the mission staff, the 
Rev. P. Bodding, a Norwegian missionary. At present 
eleven Danes, six men and five women, work in this 
field. 

Finally, in the north-east of India work is being carried 
on by Miss Marie Holst, M.D., who is a Danish missionary. 
She was once on the staff of an English zenana missionary 
society but took up independent work at Hoti Mardan in 
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1903. She has a hospital there and has especially worked 
among the Pathans of the surrounding district. It is the 
hope of Miss Holst and her friends that a forward move 
into the closed country of Afghanistan may be possible. 
Miss Holst has two Danish women as her helpers and is 
supported partly by the Danish Missionary Society, partly 
by a special committee. 

Cuina.—In China the Danish Missionary Society has 
its second field. It is just twenty-five years since the 
decision was taken to begin work there. The first mission- 
aries went to Hankow intending to work in connexion with 
the Norwegian mission to China. But disease among the 
first workers and other circumstances pointed towards 
healthier regions and the two first mission stations were 
opened in Manchuria, at Port Arthur and at Dagusan, in 
1896. The work has steadily increased. In southern 
Manchuria there are now eight main stations with several 
out-stations, and in northern Manchuria, where work was 
started in 1912, there are two main stations at Harbin and 
Sivei-hwa-fu. During the development of this work 
friendly conferences have been held with the Scottish and 
Irish Presbyterians about all important matters, and 
especially about the great goal—one Manchurian Christian 
church. A fine result of co-operation has been achieved 
at Mukden, where three Danish missionaries have joined 
the work of the Presbyterians—Dr Ellerbek as professor at 
the Mukden Medical College, another missionary at the 
Arts College and a third in connexion with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The Danish mission in China has often had very anxious 
and uneasy times: difficulties from local government, the 
Boxer insurrection, the war between Russia and Japan, 
brigand disturbances, revolutions and dangerous epidemics 
like plague ; but God’s blessing has never left it. Besides 
the direct evangelistic work and a considerable work 
among women, the mission has several schools (including 
an industrial school) and a branch of the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association. Two hospitals have been erected to 
which great crowds of patients come for help. 

Forty-seven Danish men and women and 105 native 
workers are engaged in this mission ; the baptized Christians 
number 1177. 

Syria.—In the district of Kalamun, on the border of 
the Syrian desert between Damascus and Palmyra, the 
Danish Mission to the Orient (Osterlandsmissionen) has its 
field. The mission was started in 1898, when Rev. Einar 
Prip was sent out to Palestine. After some years of work 
and study in Jerusalem he settled in Karyatein. A Danish 
medical missionary, R. Fox-Maule, was sent out in 1901 to 
join him. In 1905 the Irish Presbyterian Mission at 
Damascus withdrew from its stations in Kalamun and 
asked the Danish Mission to the Orient to take over the 
work, including schools, native workers and congregations 
of about 120 Protestants. The aim of the mission is to 
reach the Moslems in town and tent, but at the same time 
to work for a spiritual awakening in the old Oriental 
churches on the spot. The work is centred in three 
main stations, with out-stations having schools and regular 
Sunday services. The medical mission has two out- 
patient departments (at Nebk and Deir Atiyeh) and itinerary 
work is being carried on as well. 

The field is hard, as most Moslem lands are; for instance, 
it has not yet been possible to obtain government per- 
mission for a hospital. But in spite of all the work of the 
missionaries has not been in vain. Ten Danish men and 
women are now appointed by the Danish Mission to the 
Orient, but just now they are all at home in Denmark, as 
circumstances compelled them to leave the field in 1915. 
The work is being partly continued by native workers. 

One more Danish missionary, an independent worker, 
is living in Syria, at Shweifat in Mount Lebanon. He is 
working as an evangelist and is supported by a circle of 
friends in Denmark. 

AraBIA.—The Danish Church Mission to Arabia has 
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stations at Aden and Hodeida. Schools and evangelistic 
work have been used as means to reach the Moslems. 
An ordained man, the Rev. O. Héyer, has started this 
mission and five ladies have been assisting him. All 
these missionaries are at home just now because of war 
conditions in their field. The school at Aden is carried on 
to a certain extent by native helpers. 

Arrica.—The Danish United Sudan Mission is the 
youngest Danish missionary society; it was started in 
1911 and the first missionaries were sent out in 1918. The 
field is in the Yola province of North Nigeria, where the 
missionaries have chosen Numan as their first station. 
Eight men and women have gone out in this mission, one 
of them being a medical missionary who graduated in 
Edinburgh, and others are appointed to follow. The 
mission works in connexion with the Sudan United Mission, 
but is quite independent. The aim is to reach the heathen 
tribes who are threatened by the progress of Islam. 

JEwisH Work.—Before ending this survey of Danish 
foreign missions, we ought to mention the Danish Mission 
to Israel. It was started in 1885 and supported to begin 
with by other Jewish missions, but it has now its own 
independent work in Austria (Przemysl in Galicia) and in 
Copenhagen among the numerous Polish and Russian 
Jews who, especially in later years, have emigrated from 
their native countries. Seven workers are in the service 
of this mission, two in Galicia and five in Copenhagen ; 
others are working voluntarily. Because of the war the 
work in Galicia has been abandoned for the time being. 

WomEn’s Work.— Finally, the Women Missionary 
Workers are doing a considerable work in foreign mission 
service. Three women missionaries from this society are 
in Armenia, two in North Africa, one in Syria, four in India, 
all of them working in connexion with other societies. 

OTHER MissIONARIES.—Several Danish missionaries are 
also working in the service of foreign societies (Moravian 
Brethren, the China Inland Mission and others) or quite 
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independently without connexion with the Danish Church. 
We shall only mention one of these, Rev. J. M. T. Winther, 
of Kumamoto, Japan. He was sent out by the Lutheran 
Church in the United States of America. 

THE Home Base.—Some efforts to promote unity at 
home in work for foreign missions have already been begun. 
As such the newly started Council of Danish Foreign 
Missions should be mentioned. It is composed of delegates 
from the different missionary societies and is trying to 
solve common problems and to bring under discussion 
matters of common interest. 

Denmark gave in 1914 about £42,000 to foreign mission 
work. This is not a great sum, but the yearly amount 
given to missions is increasing, and, what is better, so is the 
love of missions. 

We are only few, it is true, and our country is very 
small compared with the great empires of the world, but 
God has room for our service in His vineyard and we pray 
that we may be faithful in accomplishing our part of the 
work for evangelizing the world. 

FERD. MUNcCK 





II. THE FINNISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


By JOOS. MUSTAKALLIO 


THE Finnish Church is the outpost of Protestantism in the 
face of the eastern world. The history of that church shows 
what cost the acquirement and maintenance of this position 
has involved for the Finnish nation. As Finland during 
the period of Swedish rule, extending over almost eight 
hundred years, was always scourged with wars, being a 
buffer state between Sweden and Russia, so during the same 
time the Finnish Church had to pass through many suffer- 
ings and struggles. These outer and inner conflicts and 
distresses brought permanent good results to our people. 
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They learned to defend themselves, gained freedom of faith 
and conscience in the form of Protestantism, and learned 
to value the knowledge of reading and writing which was 
fostered by the church and the spirit and freedom of the 
Gospel. As a result of this, although two centuries ago the 
population of Finland was only 200,000 it is now about 
3,500,000 and, with the exception of about 20,000 who are 
members of the Orthodox (Greek Catholic) Church or 
Dissenters, we are all Evangelical Lutherans, able to read 
and write and living our own political, cultural and religious 
life. 

The sowing in tears has not been in vain, though there 
has been little as yet of the reaping in joy. But this general 
view of Finnish development gives the clue to the line taken 
by our church in its missionary work. Those who through 
personal suffering and struggle have gained the right to 
national existence, to freedom of faith and conscience and 
to the privilege of a national culture, understand how to 
secure even for the heathen these most precious of human 
heritages so far as means and opportunities suffice. 

One of the most characteristic traits of the Finnish 
Missionary Society, which is the only representative of the 
Church of Finland, has been its enduring and faithful work in 
the mission fields that have been giventoit. As the Finnish 
Church and people through hard struggles gained a free and 
independent position in our own country, so the Finnish 
Missionary Society has acquired an independent though 
humble place among the great churches and societies engaged 
in mission work in non-Christian nations. As an illustra- 
tion of this I may mention that while the Finnish Missionary 
Society had to sow with bitter tears in its mission field in 
Amboland, South-West Africa, for thirteen years without 
seeing any heathen baptized into the name of Christ, during 
the last thirty-two years our work has been in a high degree 
blessed. We have now in Amboland about 3000 Christians, 
3000 pupils in our schools and about as many adherents. 

Although the first results of our work in Africa were 
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delayed for thirteen years, by the close of the first thirteen 
years in our mission in the province of Hunan in China we 
have been able to found Christian congregations with a 
membership of about. 1000, and we have about the same 
number of adherents and of pupils in our schools. Our 
missions both in Africa and in China are therefore suffi- 
ciently developed to reproduce some of the characteristics 
of our church at home. 

The Finnish Church, though episcopal, is very demo- 
cratic. Three candidates for the office of bishop or arch- 
bishop are elected by the clergy of the church and the 
Emperor and our Grand Duke appoint one from among 
them. The ecumenical council of the church, which holds 
its ordinary meeting once in five years, consists of one-third 
more laymen than clergymen. Each congregation elects 
its own clergyman from three names proposed by the 
chapter, except in some ‘imperial’ parishes where the 
Emperor and Grand Duke appoint one of the three men 
proposed. Even in the inner affairs of the congregation 
the members possess the deciding power. These facts show 
how democratic our church is both in spirit and in form. 

The same spirit and form is reproduced in the con- 
gregations in our mission fields, so far as circumstances 
allow. At the very beginning we were obliged to order 
congregational life in an almost patriarchal form, but 
always so that the relation between the people and the 
missionary was very intimate. The missionary in the 
congregation has been like the father in his family. From 
this the mission church has advanced gradually in the 
direction of democracy, which has of course included the 
development of the individuality of the members. 

The central principles of the Reformation presuppose 
such an independence as only he can possess who is able 
to read with intelligence. Hence, in the mission field as at 
home, we have attached great importance to a thorough 
knowledge of reading and writing. By means of our 
schools we try to raise the Christian far above the cultural 
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level of his fellow-countrymen and to produce suitable 
congregational leaders, especially native teachers, evangel- 
ists and ministers. For this purpose we have a great many 
lower schools, a middle school, a teachers’ seminary and, 
in co-operation with some other missionary societies, a 
seminary for the education of pastors. 

At the beginning of 1914 we had in our African and 
Chinese mission fields 150 native teachers. In our pastors’ 
seminary in Shekow near Hankow, the first native ministers 
will soon have finished their training and be ready for 
work in Hunan. Up to the present we have used only 
ordained missionaries and native forces in our work. The 
preparation of native workers for the different congrega- 
tional offices has been one of the special features of our 
mission. The better the native workers are prepared, the 
deeper is their teaching, the better Christians their pupils 
will be, and the stronger will be the roots of congregational 
life and Christianity itself in the mission field. Only thus 
will the Christians be prepared to fulfil their duties as 
citizens of their country. 

Missions of small nationalities are often, whether will- 
ingly or not, more outside all questions of the colonial 
policies of governments than are those of greater nation- 
alities. In particular, the mission from Finland has tried 
as much as possible to avoid politics. But where our 
workers have been compelled to take some stand on social 
and political questions, it has always been on the side of 
the national freedom and independence of the country in 
which we work. This is a marked characteristic of our 
mission. 

As the educational system lays the foundation of 
church and national life, the principles which have been 
stated in this paper are applied also in our mission schools. 
In China, for instance, the courses in our schools correspond 
as much as possible with those in the state schools and the 
higher classes are taught English. In our schools in Africa 
no European language is taught. Owing to the war it has 
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been impossible to obtain complete statistics, but the fact 
that schools have been at work for about thirty years in 
our African mission, and for about ten years in China, shows 
that a love »f culture is an essential feature in our mission 
work as well as in the church at home. 

Finland was late in becoming Christian, still later has it 
been acknowledged as a nation; quite recently it has been 
admitted as a member among the nations and churches 
engaged in missionary work. But Finland is rich in the 
experience that the Christian path to victory leads through 
suffering ; that up to the mountains of Zion the traveller 
must walk through a valley of tears. The light of the Lord, 
however, reaches even the depth of the valley and so every 
tear reflects in a different way the glory of the day. It may 
be that in the mission work of the Finnish people some 
tear has thus reflected in its peculiar way the glory of the 
Lord. For this reason I have tried to explain the charac- 
teristics of the work of our mission, with the hope that at 
least a beam from our valley of tears may join the light 
emanating from the work of other and greater missions, 
in order to glorify the Lord. 

Joos. MUSTAKALLIO 








SOME NOTES ON WORLD 
MISSIONARY SURVEY 


By SIDNEY J. W. CLARK 


FOLLOWING investigations in many foreign mission fields, 
and more particularly a close missionary survey of twenty- 
four counties in North China, these notes are written in the 
hope that they may prove suggestive to those interested in 
world missionary survey. 

In writing on survey it is impossible to avoid appearing 
to deal with a subject which is infinitely vital and flexible 
in what may appear to be a somewhat rigid and mechanical 
fashion. It is well, therefore, to remember that God is the 
great Architect and Builder. There is design in all His 
work. He is not the God of the indefinite and the chaotic, 
but of plan and order. A plan does not exclude God. He 
may inspire and be in it. The language of the architect 
and builder is not, therefore, inappropriate in writing on 
missionary survey. In approaching the problem of world 
evangelization a certain order in the steps is necessary. 
Planning may involve much waste if it is undertaken before 
the assured results of survey are known. Resources will 
almost certainly be wrongly allocated and the resulting 
scheme in consequence be ill-balanced. Moreover, policies 
based upon partial knowledge may result in the perpetua- 
tion of expedients necessary perhaps when mission work is 
in its elementary stages, but never intended and quite 
unsuited to form the foundations of a great world work. 
Only in the light of world need as revealed by survey 
will it be possible to settle the principles regulating the 
wise spending of mission resources or safely to proceed 


with developments along the lines of considered plans. 
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To begin to make plans and to allocate resources before 
survey has made plain the extent of the work is equivalent 
to providing a meal on limited means for an unknown 
number of guests. If each guest is to be fed the meal 
may have to consist of one plain dish. If more than 
one dish is provided a small number may get a luxurious 
meal and the rest have nothing at all. The more clearly 
the magnitude of the missionary task is made visible 
the greater will be the disposition to estimate sentimental 
barriers, which hinder combined effort, at a right valuation. 
Differences will be estimated in their bearing as aids or 
hindrances to the widest achievement. 

Few, if any, have at present more than the vaguest 
conception of the task which missionary survey will reveal. 
Arising out of the ever-memorable Edinburgh Conference, 
the great enterprise which in some measure will make the 
comprehension of that conference possible has now been 
commenced. A new era in foreign missions is being in- 
augurated. The collective wisdom and experience of all 
who are studying this subject can hardly do more than 
set going, in somewhat groping fashion, the first tentative 
movements in this vast work. Any one, therefore, whose 
experience runs along the line of survey will be required 
to make his contribution, and nothing will be valueless 
which stimulates thinking or provokes investigation. 

There is peculiar significance in the fact that although 
the command ‘Go ye into all the world’ was given two 
thousand years ago, world survey is only now beginning. 
There are, of course, good reasons for this. Only recently 
have all the doors been flung open to admit the missionary, 
and only within the last few years has the world really 
become accessible. Distance is now being annihilated. 
Central China is only fourteen days from London and 
Central Africa is less than a month away. And world 
shrinkage still goes on, for facilities are increasing and 
travel is constantly being speeded up. Thrilling is the 


thought that the great moment has arrived when it is 
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possible for the Church systematically to address itself to 
the task which, so many centuries ago, it was commissioned 
to undertake. 

Foreign mission work has hitherto been seen from the 
small end. That is to say, fundamental things have not 
been settled in view of a world work, but of fragments of 
that work. But world survey will present the missionary 
task from its big end, and principles and policies now require 
to be settled not on the basis of the needs of separate parts 
but of these regarded as sections of one great whole. The 
needs of the world, not of the parish, must henceforth 
determine all spending and planning. The day of the little 
and partial view ends with world survey. 

There are other forms of survey which must be made 
concurrently with territorial survey. For instance, prin- 
ciples and policies, and later, methods of organization and 
administration must come under review. And if stability 
of work and continuity are to be ensured, a consideration 
of principles ought to precede the drafting of plans. 
Further, as policies indicate the lines to be followed in giving 
effect to plans, a review of policies must likewise precede any 
large action on the basis of the data which survey provides. 

It is well also to remember that in mission work lines of 
expediency have hitherto necessarily been largely followed. 
When knowledge is incomplete, conditions unsettled and 
the work more or less in a pioneer stage, well-defined policies 
are not usually possible. It will therefore be found that 
many things appropriate to, and inevitable in, a pioneer 
stage of the work require to be reconsidered in view of more 
stable conditions and of infinitely enlarged opportunity. 

It is quite certain that survey will reveal much ill- 
balanced work. Where there has been no survey there can 
be no clear plan, and apart from such a plan there will be 
no just proportion. Survey, therefore, is a logical be- 
ginning to new or reconstructed work, for an efficient scheme 
cannot be made out of a mere jumble of the old and new. 
All the implications of survey must be frankly accepted. 
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Survey implies a fresh start. Those who wrought so 
magnificently in the past expected their successors to 
carry their work forward to completion; this cannot be 
done if permanence is given to things which have now 
fulfilled their purpose. 

New work is comparatively straightforward, but the 
reconstruction of old work is complicated by difficulties 
none of which are more real than those of an intangible 
and sentimental character. But the practical difficulties 
are also great, for reconstruction calls for the rejection of 
all that is useless in the old, for the reshaping and adapting 
of whatever is still serviceable, as well as for the addition 
of anything required to complete the symmetry of the new. 
Reconstruction is possible, therefore, only on the basis 
of an ideal plan. Outstanding individuals each following 
his own policy have largely shaped missionary work as 
it stands to-day. But if organized work proceeding along 
settled lines is now possible, then existing work, which is 
so largely the outcome of individualistic effort, requires to 
be tested and the principles on which it stands and the 
policy which it represents examined before it is allowed 
unduly to bias the work of the future. 

In a work of reconstruction there is always a grave danger 
of present work being permitted to shape or dominate the 
new plan, hence the need of a plan, ideal in its conception, 
which in the first instance entirely disregards existing work. 
Such work must be shaped to the plan, not allowed to shape 
the plan. Any part which may have run ahead of the 
work with which it ought to have kept in line must be 
arrested, and backward work must be pressed forward 
until the whole is restored to balance. 

It must be remembered that such things as fail to bear 
a clearly defined relationship to each other cannot be co- 
ordinated. Given, however, an approximately ideal plan, 
new work will follow approved lines, and old but still 
serviceable work will gradually be reshaped and brought 
into harmony with that plan and ultimately be merged in 
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it. But without a clear design to work to, new build- 
ing or the reconstruction of old work are alike impossible. 
Nothing will be changed merely because it is old, but if it 
is old and dead it must be buried. 

Things hitherto reckoned as of first-class importance, 
and therefore tenaciously clung to, will be very differently 
regarded when viewed as helps or hindrances in carrying 
out a world work. Modern conditions which make survey 
and plan possible make necessary the hammering out of 
principles on which wider work to be done under organized 
conditions may rest. Old principles and _ policies re- 
quire, therefore, to be reaffirmed, modified or replaced. 
A survey of administrative methods is less immediately 
needed. Indeed, method must always be subject to fre- 
quent change, for where freedom of method is denied 
little individuality will be put into work. Nevertheless, 
in their turn, methods will require to be examined. Follow- 
ing survey, the drafting of a plan showing at least in broad 
outline the scheme of work to be followed (subject to 
conditions) for a period of years is therefore necessary. 

Reference has been made to existing missionary work 
as having largely been the outcome of individualistic 
effort. In the future as in the past the outstanding in- 
dividualist will initiate, inspire and guide the work, but 
he will not, as heretofore, act independently of a general 
scheme. If work is to be done along co-ordinated and 
co-operative lines, it follows that all workers must operate 
within the compass of clearly defined boundaries. Co- 
ordination and co-operation are terms much used by 
missionaries. But it is not, perhaps, sufficiently realized 
that neither is possible except on the basis of a plan. Co- 
ordination is the fitting together of parts which can only 
be dovetailed when they take their assigned places in a 
carefully planned scheme, and although individual work 
may possess independent value, yet if the efforts of many 
workers are designed to serve a common end, then, because 
there can be no co-operation on the basis of the indefinite, 
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all must work according to plan. There are two wasteful 
factors in all work, namely, gaps and overlappings, and in 
the absence of a plan neither can be avoided. Many 
attempts to co-ordinate work and to co-operate in carrying 
it out have failed because there has been no clear plan to 
make co-ordiuation effective and no basis to make co- 
operation possible. Moreover, when a plan shows the 
place of each man’s work in one architectural scheme, 
co-operation and emulation take the place of competition, 
which is always a destructive factor in Christian work. 
And further, each man’s contribution has then some guar- 
antee of permanence, for it stands or falls with the whole 
structure. He ceases to be a casual labourer and becomes 
a builder. 

To be able to see the aim and purpose of each part in 
a many-sided work, as well as the connexion between the 
parts, gives not only a fuller significance to each man’s 
contribution, but in a very real sense men are made co- 
workers, for they then realize their mutual interdepend- 
ence. When reference is made not to ‘my work,’ but to 
“my part’ in ‘ our work,’ continuity in building will be 
more or less guaranteed and a new spirit infused into all 
missionary effort. In tentative pioneer work a plan may 
not be possible, but in co-operative work it is an absolute 
necessity. And a survey which is not preliminary to a 
plan is almost as purposeless as a plan without a survey 
is impractical and wasteful. 

Foreign mission work is infinitely varied, but each form 
is intended to further the attainment of a common end, 
although each may differ from the others in its power to 
advance such attainment. All have to do with the better- 
ment of the minds, bodies or souls of men, and all are good 
and within limits necessary. But certain forms of work 
are pretentious and absorb large resources, yet yield a 
comparatively poor harvest, although perhaps pushing 
better but less showy work into the background. Others, 
when out of hand and insufficiently controlled, may and 
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even do open wide doors to Satan and ultimately prove a 
source of heartbreak to all concerned. 

If mission work were in balance and the parts properly 
co-ordinated, it would, of course, be almost as absurd to 
distinguish between the services rendered by the various 
organs of the body as between the value of contributions 
made by the individual parts in any properly co-ordinated 
and well-balanced scheme. As a rule, however, the trouble 
is not that one form of mission work is good and another 
bad, but that attainment is hindered by the over or under 
development of the parts, arising from a failure to realize 
the true unity of the whole. It is necessary, therefore, 
approximately to know the proportions which go to make 
up a well-balanced scheme of work before there can be 
a wise allocation of resources between the parts which, 
together, constitute that whole. But before the question 
of proportion is dealt with a fresh valuation of work would 
seem to be necessary. No more delicate or difficult task 
could be undertaken, because the value placed on any form 
of work requires to be changed with each variation in 
conditions. Such intangible things as influences, which 
count for so much but are so difficult to weigh or measure, 
must also be taken into account. But great though the 
difficulties of valuation or revaluation may be, the mere fact 
that each form of work has its own value emphasizes the im- 
perative need of estimating or gauging that value. Without 
clear views regarding values wise direction and firm control 
are impossible and a just balance of work cannot be 
maintained. 

It is a weakness to-day in missions that those who ought 
to be free to devote themselves at least in part to clear 
thinking and wide investigation and study are so engaged in 
the doing of many things that they have no time to consider 
questions of paramount importance. They have no time 
in which to investigate or think, but only time to act! 
Although changes may occasionally come with startling 
rapidity, yet the old, as a rule, merges so gradually into the 
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new that the transition from the one to the other often 
passes unnoticed. And because of failure to recognize a 
change in conditions old policies may be continued long after 
they have served their purpose. Investigation in any direc- 
tion at home or abroad will always reveal forms of work still 
being carried on, not infrequently at great cost, which came 
into existence to meet needs which have either ceased or are 
now being better met by state or other agencies. 

It may be possible permanently to establish the principles 
on which work is to stand, but policies, being governed by 
conditions always more or less in a state of flux, call for 
incessant watchfulness and frequent readjustments. A 
wisely regulated policy will, therefore, depend on the 
vigilance and insight of those whose function it is to 
guide, advance and maintain the working balance. In 
connexion with survey and following it, so many questions 
of fundamental importance will call for constant thought 
and watchfulness that responsible authorities will need to 
reserve time in which to consider, guard and strengthen 
foundation things. To this end, there must be a vision of 
the whole work, freedom from the details of administration, 
and such detachment of mind that changing conditions, 
making delicate readjustments necessary, may not pass 
unobserved. 

SIDNEY J. W. CLarx 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 


Educational Policy in india and a Conscience Clause 


In reply to a pamphlet by the Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri urging 
the introduction of a conscience clause in Indian schools, a subject 
that is attracting increasing attention, the Madras Christian College 
Magazine in its March and April issues published an article by Dr 
William Miller, C.1.E., on ‘ Principles of the System of Education 
in India.’ Dr Miller shows that the religious neutrality of the 
state in regard to education as laid down in the despatch of 1854 
means ‘an entire absence from interference with the religious in- 
struction conveyed in the schools assisted,’ and that the Government 
cannot depart from neutrality in this sense without being drawn 
into the conflict between different forms of faith. The answer to 
the further question whether public resources derived from Hindu 
and Mohammedan taxpayers should be used for the maintenance of 
Christian institutions depends on whether these institutions con- 
tribute to the public welfare. If taxpayers were to insist on deter- 
mining the particular application of the resources placed at the 
disposal of the state, there would be an end of stable government. 
Those who hold that missionary institutions serve no useful public 
purpose are, of course, entirely at liberty to press these views on the 
Government ; but Dr Miller is of opinion that they are not shared by 
the great bulk of intelligent people in India. The circumstances 
which brought the present system into being are thus described by 
Dr Miller: ‘Confronted by the enormous difficulty of spreading 
education, especially western education, throughout India, Govern- 
ment conceived that the co-operation of Christian missions might be 
helpful in the great undertaking. No one supposed or could suppose 
that such missions would co-operate by affording any sort of education 
except that which they regarded as the best. In their views the 
highest and the all-important purpose of education is the building 
up of character. They held that the one effective means of accom- 
plishing that purpose is through moral training based on religion. 


They were by no means bound to hold that such moral training could 
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be based on no other religious beliefs than their own. Of course 
such education and training as they themselves afforded could 
be based only upon their own beliefs, but they were perfectly ready 
to admit that character might be built up through moral training 
based on religious beliefs different from their own. What they 
firmly held and hold is that education divorced from moral training 
based on some kind of religious sanction is bound to fall short of its 
most important end. Government conceived that the help of those 
who held such principles and acted on them would be welcomed, if 
not perhaps by the whole, at least by a portion of the Indian people.’ 

Dr Miller recognizes that, where the only college or school avail- 
able is a missionary institution, pupils ought to be exempted from 
instruction to which their parents object. He has no doubt that in 
the circumstances in question the managers of a mission school or 
college would readily grant the desired exemption. It would not 
be wise, however, to give this provision the force of law, since if the 
state were once to begin to depart even by a little from strict religious 
neutrality by taking notice of the presence or absence of religious 
instruction it would be in danger of being drawn on step by step 
until it found itself involved in religious controversy. 

Finally, Dr Miller considers the possible results of the introduction 
of a conscience clause. Mr Srinivasa Sastri’s pamphlet contemplates 
the possibility of the entire withdrawal of missions from the field of 
education, and Dr Miller inquires how the vacuum is to be filled. 
The question is the more important inasmuch as the situation seems 
to call for an increase rather than a great diminution of facilities 
for advanced education. But even if missions were to continue to 
maintain their institutions under the new conditions, it is to be 
expected that powerful influences would be set to work with a view 
to getting as many parents as possible to withdraw their children 
from religious instruction. This would not only impose on Christian 
educators the necessity of giving a kind of education which they 
hold to be always defective and sometimes detrimental, but would 
have a still more serious consequence, which Dr Miller describes in 
these words: ‘ For good or evil western culture has come to India 
to stay. . . . Those who take thought for the future of their country 
cannot but feel concerned as to what its ripened fruit will be. Mission- 
aries have hitherto been much the most effective exponents of the 
view that the moulding of character aright is the chief end of educa- 
tion, and that for the gaining of this end there is need for moral 
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training animated throughout not necessarily by the letter but at least 
by the spirit of religion. Partly by the force of their example, partly 
perhaps from other motives, that view has begun to have power 
with many throughout the land. The existing system gives ample 
scope for that view taking practical effect. If the system be pre- 
served and developed to maturity, there is the hope that the day may 
come when western culture will be in the hands of men who will make 
the principles of their varying faiths subservient to the common end 
of imbuing each generation as it passes into active life with a passionate 
desire to devote its highest energies not to individual advancement 
but to the promotion of the common weal. On the other hand let 
the view be accepted . . . that religion with all its moral power is a 
thing quite separable from proper education, not a thing that must 
pervade education in every part if it is to be a real benefit to those 
who are moulded by it. Let that view of matters be pronounced by 
the state to be the true one. Let this view be backed up by all that 
is self-regarding in the outlook of a strong department. In that 
case what can be the effect of western culture but that of helping 
to raise a race of men whose horizon is bounded by the limits of 
individual life on earth and whose highest aim is the attainment 
of worldly advancement and personal success ?_ It is not long since 
the complaint was loudly voiced through the country that much evil 
is accruing even from the extent to which purely secular education 
has hitherto been dominant. The wisest and most far-sighted in the 
land are rapidly awakening to the danger threatening the future if 
that type of education should become still more dominant than now. 
Prejudice and self-interest may long obscure the issue, but if once 
these alternatives be adequately presented, if once all the relevant 
facts be fairly faced, there need be little doubt as to which of the 
two India, with its age-long striving to reach the realities of the 
universe, will finally decide to choose.’ 


Missionary Half-Truths 


In an article under this title in the July number of The East and 
The West, the Rev. C. B. Young of the English Baptist Mission at 
Delhi raises the question whether missionaries in the presentation of 
the missionary situation to educated English audiences revert to the 
old indiscriminate attack on ‘ heathen ’ systems of faith and practice, 
or adhere sufficiently to the fairly established position that God 
‘ left not Himself without witness ’ among any race or in any religion. 
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A body of evidence, drawn from statements made by non-Christian 
and Christian Indians, from average missionary addresses and from 
the written narratives of cold weather visitors, has led Mr Young 
to the conviction that there is a tendency to dwell predominantly 
on the dark side of ‘heathenism.’ This leaves the ordinary un- 
imaginative Englishman to infer that ‘ heathendom’ is total dark- 
ness upon which ‘ the light that lighteneth every man’ has shed no 
ray. This may or may not mean increased zeal for missions, but it 
is not true; and the cause of Christ can never be forwarded by 
falsehood. In England it is not felt necessary to argue that the 
indifferent or the agnostic are totally depraved in order to increase 
efforts to win them for Christ. It is equally unnecessary and it is 
far less true for missionaries to take this line, for while the alter- 
natives to Jesus Christ in the West are frankly irreligious there are 
in India rival religions which include among their adherents thou- 
sands of spiritual, even saintly men. In speaking there is need to 
bear in mind the great mass of heathenism in England and the 
genuine faith and piety of many a Hindu or Mohammedan. The 
western Christian naturally tends to assume the depravity of the 
heathen, therefore it is necessary to correct false perspective by 
emphasizing the glorious fact of good in evil. Mere silence inevitably 
conveys a false and libellous impression. One-sided portrayals of the 
evils of heathendom not only establish missions on the basis of a 
half-truth, but do infinite harm to the cause among the non-Christians 
in the foreign field. Reports of missionaries’ sayings filter back, 
either through the press or by verbal transmission, and discredit the 
Christian cause with the very people in the non-Christian world who 
are nearest to the Kingdom. 

Because brevity is forced upon the missionary speaker the tempta- 
tion to crude generalization is at a maximum. Most generalizations 
are the perilous half-truths which Tennyson calls ‘the blackest of 
lies,’ and no generalizations are so false as those of one race about 
another. ‘ No deputation address on India should fail to safeguard 
itself by the admission that the country is far too large and hetero- 
geneous in character to admit of any universal statement whatever, 
and to assert that there is ‘‘ a soul of goodness in things evil ” if it 
deals largely with the latter aspect.’ 

Further, in India, despite the best will to the contrary, most 
missionaries remain isolated from the real life of the people and 
should be more anxious to ascertain and transmit the opinion of the 
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best Indians about their own people than to retail foreign views. 
Above all, it behoves missionaries, as servants of Christ, to remember 
that the most terrible warning in the Gospels was directed against 
those who in the heat of controversy refused to recognize goodness 
in a religious opponent. Mr Young calls attention to ‘a curiously 
neglected aspect of the parable of the good Samaritan—the choice 
of a semi-heathen as the example of the saving virtue of humanity.’ 
He asks: ‘ Had Jesus told the story in a present-day Indian dress, 
would the contrasted characters have been the Brahman priest 
and Mohammedan maulvi over against the Christian padre, or the 
foreign missionary and the Indian evangelist outdone in essential 
goodness by some Arya Samaji or Qadiani Mussulman ?’ 

















PROCEEDINGS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
BODIES IN THE MISSION FIELD’ 


BENGAL AND ASSAM REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL OF 
MISSIONS 


PRocEEDINGs OF THE THIRD MEETING HELD IN CaLcurTTa, 
Marcu 22np anv 23rd, 1916. (44 pages.) 


Village Education. The Committee on Industrial and Technical Education 
reported that the curricula of village day schools called at present for no 
radical alteration, the difficulty being that, while the syllabus is satisfactory, 
there are not trained teachers to work up towards the ideals nor inspection 
to interpret them adequately. The Committee believe, however, that in the 
future wise changes may be made in the direction of supplementing or 
modifying the present curricula by the introduction of more handwork and 
simple technical studies, and that since experiment is necessary, the govern- 
ment of Bengal would do well to allow certain mission village schools, where 
better teachers and superintendence are available, a greater amount of elasticity 
in the code. 

Comity among Missions. The Council considered the statement on comity 
prepared by the National Missionary Council (IRM, 1916 (April), pp. 308-10). 
For Section II. paragraph 7, the Council unanimously resolved to substitute 
the following : 


‘That while the right of Christians to the ministrations of their own 
communion is recognized, and while congregations or small gatherings 
of Christians isolated from their own communion and located in an area 
already occupied by some recognized mission should be free to engage in 
any Christian work of which they are capable, the existence or activities 
of such congregations should not be regarded as warranting any missionary 
society in undertaking missionary operations in that field.’ 


Having adopted this and one or two minor changes, the Council requested 
its secretary to circulate to the authorities of all missions in Bengal and Assam 
a copy of the statement, and to inform them that the Council had appointed 





1 The matter in this section is an abstract of official reports and minutes of co- 
operative bodies in the mission field. No attempt is made to summarize the whole of 
the proceedings, but a selection is made of matters which seem to be of special im- 


portance or of interest to missionary waelass in other fields. 
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its Executive Committee to deal with all matters arising out of the adoption of 
this statement between the sessions of the Council, all decisions to be reported 
to the Council for confirmation. 

Dacca University. It was reported that in connexion with the scheme of the 
government of Bengal for the creation of a teaching and residential university 
at Dacca it was proposed to include in the university a college under the 
management of the Oxford Mission, which it was held would confer a position 
of special privilege on one particular Christian body. Objections to the scheme 
had been brought to the notice both of the Government and the authorities 
of the Oxford Mission, and the latter was not prepared to entertain the idea of 
co-operation. It was further stated that the Baptist Missionary Society of 
Great Britain had resolved to request the government of Bengal to reserve a 
suitable site and to confer the necessary powers and privileges for the erection 
and constitution of a university hall of residence as an integral part of the 
Dacca University scheme, and that that society was prepared to assume 
responsibility for the maintenance of the hall until a legally constituted inter- 
denominational board of control could be appointed. This proposal was 
submitted to the Council for its approval, and after thorough discussion, in 
which it was made clear that the proposed hall of residence would not be 
incompatible with the existence of an Anglican college, the Council resolved 
to recommend to the Government that the scheme should be favourably 
entertained. 

Comity among Missions in Assam. Representations were made to the Council 
by the Welsh Presbyterian Mission in Assam to the effect that in their opinion 
there is grave danger of a departure from the principles of comity adopted by 
the Council on the part of the Church of England in Assam, and they desired 
the good offices of the Council to endeavour to arrange matters. The Council 
instructed its Executive Committee to seek to arrange for conciliation and 
arbitration of the matter in accordance with the rules of the Council in regard 
to matters of comity, the Executive Committee nominating three representa- 
tives to sit with those appointed by the parties concerned. 

Other Business. The Council approved of the resolutions of the National 
Missionary Council in regard to missionary survey and remitted the resolutions 
of the National Missionary Council on education and on Christian literature 
to its committees on these subjects for consideration. 


PANJAB REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL OF MISSIONS 


ProcEEDINGs OF THE FourrH ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN LAHORE, 
Marcu 3lsr, 1916 


Constitution of the Council. The expression of opinion by the National 
Missionary Council that a previous resolution of the Panjab Council making 
adherence to its comity standards binding on all the missions represented on 
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the Council gave to the Council a constitutional character not contemplated 
by the original findings (IRM, 1916 (April), p. 313) was reported. The 
Council passed a resolution to the effect that, after giving due consideration 
to the objection of the National Missionary Council, it found itself unable to 
recede from the position it had been impelled to adopt. 

Christian Weekly Newspaper for the Panjab. ‘The Council expressed its con- 
viction that one of the prime and vital needs for the work of the Church and 
Christian agencies in North India is the building up of a strong Christian 
weekly newspaper, and that the Nur Afshan, as having at present the largest 
circulation, should be made this paper; and appointed a committee to consider 
the best means to carry the above resolution into effect. 

Medical Inspection of School Children. It was reported that the Educational 
Committee and the Medical Committee had considered in consultation the 
importance of periodic medical examination of pupils in boarding institutions 
and of the inspection of the institutions themselves in regard to their sanitary 
condition. It had subsequently been ascertained that forms had recently been 
issued by the Medical Department of the Panjab government in connexion 
with the medical examination of schools for boys. It was reported that the 
Medical Committee was unanimously in favour of the proposal that the medical 
examination of the girls in mission schools should be undertaken by medical 
mission workers, and that printed forms for this purpose had been submitted 
and approved. 















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE NESTORIAN MONUMENT IN CHINA 


Tue Nestortan Monument 1n Cuina. By P. Y. Saeki, Professor at the 
Waseda University, Tokyo. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. tos. 6d. 1916. 


THe Nestorian Monument since its discovery in the seventeenth 
century has given rise to an already abundant literature, associated 
with the names of Wylie, Pauthier, Legge, Havret, A. C. Moule 
and many others. It is no mere modest compilation which Pro- 
fessor Saeki of Waseda University has just added to the list. On 
the contrary, the originality, even the audacity, of some of his con- 
ceptions form the main attraction of his book. Such speculations as 
this may throw light on the subject. Antioch, Persia, Ch‘ang-an and 
Japan are in the eyes of the author—a Christian Japanese—great 
stages in the march of Greco-Latin civilization towards the Far East. 
The Nestorian monks who came to China in the seventh century, and 
were received with favour by the emperors of the T‘ang dynasty, 
were the most notable, perhaps the first instruments of this migra- 
tion of ideas and religious beliefs, and the graven stone which the 
soil of Shensi has restored uninjured, after burial for some eight 
centuries, is its record and revelation—truly a ‘ speaking stone.’ 

This is the theme which the learned author delights to develop 
and in which all the elements relating to Japan are new and of 
unquestionable interest. Kyoto was planned and built exactly 
after the pattern of Ch‘ang-an—the modern Hsi-an—and into this 
framework was transplanted the varied culture of a grand cosmo- 
politan epoch in China. But the T'ang sovereigns aimed at unifying 
the various cults—‘ the three religions only making one ’—and their 
policy, in order more easily to ensure control, was to draw together— 
not to make hostile to one another—the adherents of all the creeds 
represented in the empire. To this exercise of imperial influence is 
to be attributed the fact that Nestorian Christianity in China, as 
the tablet of 781 presents it to us, is charged to a high degree with the 
traditions and formule of Buddhism and Taoism. 

The Imperial Edict of 845 put an end for centuries to the legal 
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existence of Christianity in China. But converts had been numerous, 
and Professor Saeki traces their survival to-day in the ten million 
members of the secret society known as Chin-tan-Chiao (the society 
of ‘gold and cinnabar’) and even in the twenty-one millions of 
Mohammedans who, in his opinion, constitute Islam in China. 

Much more will yet be written on the Christian inscription at 
Hsi-an, which is far from having yielded all its secrets. Besides the 
original monument, which, in a state of perfect preservation, is to 
be seen in the Forest of Tablets in the ancient capital of the Tang, 
two stone replicas have been set up, one in New York, the other in 
Japan on the summit of Mount Koya. Professor Saeki’s book, by 
its ingenious inductions and also by its documentation, will help to 
throw light on the problems which are raised in the text. I will 
only refer to a few points on which he expresses an opinion or hazards 
a conjecture: the penman of the inscription, Lii Hsiu-yen, is no 
other than the celebrated Lii Yen (better known as Lii Tung-pin) ; 
the name Fu-lin (Syria, Roman Empire in the East) is the translitera- 
tion of Ephraim; Kumdan is identified with Kuan-nei, the present 
province of Shensi; the ‘City of royal residence’ is Balkh; the 
mysterious I-ssii was possibly Isaac, the Jew who took an elephant 
across the Alps as a present from Haroun-Al-Raschid to Charlemagne, 
and so on. 

The first part of the volume is an Introduction, in which the 
results of the very individualistic study of the Japanese savant are 
grouped under a number of headings. The second part is devoted to 
the translation—or paraphrase—of the inscription ; then follow notes, 
rich in quotations concerning Buddhism, the Nestorians and the 
Mohammedans, and finally a reproduction of Chinese texts. 

The first duty of a sinologue who offers some exegetical con- 
tribution to the study of this graven stone surmounted by a cross, 
the authenticity of which can no longer be questioned, is to strive 
to arrive at an absolutely faithful and verbatim translation. The 
parallelism of the phrases would help one to make the rendering 
exact. But possibly Professor Saeki does not attach primary 
importance to translations. I find an indication of this in an appendix 
which supplies a translation of the inscription on the memorial stone 
of a Persian prince who died at Lo-yang after having served under 
the T‘ang. The original stone, older than the Nestorian tablet, 
can be seen in the museum at Uyeno, Tokyo. This inscription 
records—although the version given by Professor Saeki leaves us in 
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ignorance of the fact—the claim made upon the foreign princes for 
the erection in the Chinese capital of a bronze column, one hundred 
and five feet high and twelve feet in diameter, which the Empress 
Wu (called T'sé-t‘ten Ta shéng Huang hou in the Chinese text, though 
nothing of the sort appears in the English version) caused to be set 
up, long before the Vendéme Column, in her own honour. On this 
column the too-famous empress wrote with her own hand these 
words: ‘ Axis of Heaven, set up by all the nations to celebrate the 
beneficent rule of the great Chou dynasty.’ This ‘ celestial pivot’ 
was destroyed in 714, nine years after the death of the Empress 
Wu and four years after that of the Persian prince. A photographic 
reproduction of a rubbing of this memorial inscription would have 
been preferable to the text which is given on page 271, printed in 
horizontal lines. 
A. VIssIERE 


Paris 





THE HISTORY OF THE BASEL MISSION 


GESCHICHTE DER Baster Mission 1815-1915. I. Band: Die Heimatgeschichte 
der Basler Mission. Von Witnetm Scuuatrer. Basel: Verlag der 
Basler Missions-Buchhandlung. M. 4; geb. M. 5. 1916. 


Tuts book is the first part of a History in three volumes intended to 
commemorate the Centenary of the Basel Missionary Society. The 
two succeeding volumes are to deal with the Asiatic and African 
missions respectively ; this one treats only of the home base. It is 
based on a careful and scholarly study of original sources, though 
much use has clearly been made of Eppler’s excellent history which 
brought the Mission down to 1899. 

The record is grouped round the names of the great mission 
inspectors in whom Basel has been so wonderfully fortunate, 
Blumhardt, Hoffmann, Josenhaus, Schott and Oehler. The Mission 
was born in the Napoleonic crisis, an unfavourable moment to start 
such an enterprise, yet neither men nor money were wanting. In 
revolutionary 1848 the Mission had a surplus ; again neither in 1866 
nor in 1870-1871 did it suffer seriously from lack of funds and only 
temporarily from a drop in the number of candidates. The solitary 
reference in the volume under review to the present war is the state- 
ment in the chapter on finance that the contributions to the society 
had ‘ not decreased in any alarming way since the war began.’ 
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The volume is of extraordinary interest from the point of view 
of missionary policy. Basel belongs to the ‘ society ’ type of mission 
with definite principles to which it has consistently adhered. From 
the first the Mission has been international in its aims, its work, 
its personnel and its constituency. Situated in a frontier town, it 
has always been supported and largely manned from both Germany 
and Switzerland ; candidates of fifteen other nationalities have been 
trained in its mission house. Hilfsvereine were early started, not only 
in the different German kingdoms, and in both French and German 
Switzerland, but also in France and Russia. 

The original aim of the society was to establish a mission house 
where missionaries might be trained for the English and Dutch 
societies. Most societies begin work abroad and later establish a 
training school. Basel reversed the process; the Mission House 
was started in 1816, the missionary society in 1819. The House 
has always been the centre of the society’s work and well did it 
fulfil its aim of serving the societies of other lands. During a 
connexion of more than forty years, Basel gave the Church Missionary 
Society at least eighty missionaries, amongst them Pfander, Krapf, 
Gobat, Weitbrecht, names glorious on the C.M.S. roll. The Mission 
House also supplied seven men to the Dutch Rotterdam Mission, 
one to a Swedish mission and sundry to various British societies. 

The interdenominational character of the Basel Mission is as 
marked as its international. Men of both Lutheran and Reformed 
churches were admitted to the Mission House; they received 
ordination from their respective churches, and were sent out strongly 
grounded in the idea that their duty was not to plant a European 
church in the East, but to build up a church in which Indian or 
Chinese religious genius could express itself. Some of Josenhaus’s 
utterances on the Indian church are curiously modern. Candidates 
accepted Anglican orders when going out under the C.M.S. 

The Basel Mission has never formulated its creed but has always 
taken its stand on ‘the objective ground of the Word of God.’ A 
thousand questions leap to the mind as to its ecclesiastical and 
credal position, but the fact remains that the Mission has retained 
a large home base constituency with far less difficulty than, e.g., 
English interdenominational missions, and has in China, India and 
Africa built up churches which seem in less danger than many 
church missions of developing doctrinal or ecclesiastical heresies. 
The explanation of this probably lies in the close connexion 
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which the Mission has always had with Lutheran if Pietist 
Wiirttemberg; all its inspectors have been Wiirttemberg men and 
close on half its missionaries. The Mission is inter-denominational 
but not inter-party. Its founders were mainly Wiirttemberg 
Pietists. Its leaders have been profoundly convinced that 
only in Pietism would they find continuous support for a true 
missionary enterprise. If Pietism has been its strength, so also 
has it been a source of some narrowness and weakness. Yet to a 
remarkable extent Basel leaders have refused to be brought into 
bondage even to their best friends. Pietist fear of the intellectual 
has not prevented the Basel Mission from developing a strong 
linguistic and theological curriculum. In several sharp contro- 
versies, the Mission has maintained the right of its carefully chosen 
lecturers to teach according to their convictions on theological and 
critical points. It has sent at least as many university men into the 
mission field as any other German mission. 

The pioneer aspects of the Mission are also strikingly brought 
out in the History. The founders were laymen of remarkable 
vision. The Basel Mission was the first to develop a strong literature 
department, which has produced every kind of missionary book from 
children’s tracts to Dilger’s Redemption in Hinduism and Christianity. 
The Basel industrial missions have been the mother of many such. 
As far back as the early forties, Basel leaders laid plans for medical 
mission work and for women’s work which, although they did not 
come to fruition then, were startlingly modern in their conception. 
The Caucasus Mission (1820-1835) was suppressed by the Russian 
government, but never in missionary history has a more far-sighted 
plan been laid for the evangelization of the Near and Middle East 
than the Basel Mission hoped to carry out from Odessa or Astrakhan. 

The Basel Mission was the first German-speaking society to be 
founded after the Danish-Halle Mission. Every modern German, 
French or Swiss mission owes its impulse to Basel, whether the 
impulse was that of admiring imitation or of discontent on national 
or church grounds with Basel methods. In either case the Basel 
Mission would say, in the words which sum up its aim and spirit : 
‘What then? only that in every way .. . Christ is proclaimed ; 
and therein I rejoice.’ 

Rut Rouse 


Lonpon 
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THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


Tue CentenniaL History oF THE AMERICAN Bisie Society. By Henry Oris 
Dwieut, LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1 vol. edition, $1 ; 
2 vol. edition, $2. London: Macmillan. 2 vols. 8s. 6d. net. 1916. 


WE heartily congratulate the American Bible Society on the attain- 
ment of its centenary, and commend without reservation its Cen- 
tennial History, by Dr Henry Otis Dwight, the society’s recording 
secretary. Like Euclid in his postulates, Dr Dwight begins 
by taking some things for granted. One of these is the Bible 
itself. He does not dwell on theories of inspiration or problems of 
criticism, though his story incidentally affords a further chapter of 
evidence to the unique and divine character of the Book of which it 
tells. 

The evolution of the society’s organization through the early 
auxiliary system to the present agency system compels the belief 
in the guiding hand of God in its affairs. It was the forerunner in 
the United States of practical co-operation in Christian enterprise, 
and a better justification of the principle could scarcely be found. 
Those sections of the history which enumerate the heroes of faith who 
made the society what it is bring down to modern times the witness 
of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Dr Dwight does not shirk the difficulties and perplexities which 
have beset the board and staff in the prosecution of their sole object, 
‘to encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without note 
or comment.’ Astonishing though it be, critics have abounded on 
all sides. Open and avowed enemies in some lands have burned 
the books distributed, and persecuted the agents, occasionally even 
unto death. Protest has been made against the existence of so 
great a combine as subversive of individual liberty, and against the 
inclusion in it of some who could not repeat a particular shibboleth. 
Objection has been raised to the use of versions from the Latin 
Vulgate, to the publication of a Bible without the Apocrypha, and 
to the circulation among the unlearned and ignorant of any Scripture 
at all without interpretation. There has been strife over the accuracy 
of editions printed: controversy has raged around the terms used 
to express the name of Deity, and over the transliteration of ‘ baptize ’ 
and its cognates. The society had to weather the storms gendered 
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of the slavery struggle aud the civil war, and there has cropped up 
from time to time, like a hardy perennial, the worrying problem 
of enforced stringency in finance. All the great Bible societies 
have experienced most of these difficulties and sorrows, but 
they have triumphed over them, and have grown apace and still 
they grow. 

The most impressive contribution of the American Bible Society 
to the progress of the kingdom of God has been made in the United 
States of America. Dr Dwight traces clearly the place of the Bible 
in the opening up of the New World—it entered into the founda- 
tions of the republic. The Bible Society has never ceased to hold up 
before the eyes of the growing and expanding nation the Book which 
alone can bind into one elements infinitely varied in themselves, 
and which teaches that righteousness exalteth. In 1816 there were 
settlers ‘a thousand miles from any place where a Bible could be 
printed,’ and districts ‘containing from twenty to fifty thousand 
people entirely destitute of the Scriptures and of religious privileges.’ 
The incoming tides of immigration made it supremely difficult for 
the. society to maintain its ideal of a Bible in every home. Even 
in recent years a visitation of the north-western agency revealed 
11,100 homes without the Scriptures. The task is further compli- 
cated by the vastness of the areas over which the people are sparsely 
scattered, and by the multiplicity of tongues in which they speak. 
In a single field the problems of home and foreign missions are in- 
extricably combined. Nothing, however, has turned the American 
Bible Society from the object at which it aims. For a hundred 
years it has been placing the Bible in the homes of the people, and 
as one reads Dr Dwight’s record of heroic and persistent work to 
this end, one wonders what the United States of America would have 
been had no such beneficent institution existed. 

But the society’s operations have been by no means limited to 
the States. In its early years it recognized the principle that though 
its work is American in origin, it is not so in limit. It has been ‘a 
fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a well, whose branches run 
over the wall.’ Naturally the claims of Latin America from the 
Rio Grande to Patagonia and of the West Indies were first heard. 
The supreme need of the republics over this vast region throughout 
their chequered and troubled history has been evangelical religion, 
and the contribution of the American Bible Society to meet the 
need with an open Bible makes a fine record of Christian enterprise. 
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The Levant, Japan, China, Korea, Siam and the Philippines have 
been added to the field of operations, and afforded ever-multiplying 
opportunities for bringing the Word of God within reach of every 
creature. But the story must be read to be appreciated, and it 
can only be appreciated fully by those familiar with the inner work- 
ing of a great Bible society, for while the translation, publication 
and circulation of one book is on the surface a simple task, it is a 
task which calls for accurate scholarship, for keen business gifts, 
for a high degree of administrative power, and, among the colporteurs 
and bible-women, a courage and patience and devotion which nothing 
but the love of Christ can inspire. 

Dr Dwight’s volume claims to be ‘a book to be read by the people 
rather than a manual of reference for the student.’ This is a true 
description. We note some slight mistakes, mostly due no doubt 
to the hurried proof-reading in order that the book might be ready 
for the centenary celebration in May. These are insignificant and 
can be rectified in the next edition. It is erroneous to suppose that 
there was no authoritative control of the text of the English 
Authorized Version in the United Kingdom before the Bible societies 
were founded, and it is unfortunate to compare the priests of the 
Eastern Churches in any country with ‘dumb dogs that cannot 
bark.’ There are also some references to the historical beginnings 
of Bible work, both as regards translation and distribution, which 
will convey a wrong impression if they are read by those who have 
no knowledge of the operations of other Bible societies. These 
mistakes and omissions may be condoned when we remember that 
Dr Dwight has had to condense within less than six hundred pages 
the story of a great enterprise extending through a century and 
spread over the world. 

Such criticism as is here made is not sufficient to constitute even 
‘a fly in the ointment’ of our appreciation of this volume and of 
the great society to which it is dedicated. Even the student who 
wants to know exactly how the Word of God is finding its way into 
all tongues and all hearts cannot dispense with this Centennial 
History of the American Bible Society, but will find in it an essential 
chapter, which has so far been missing, in the history of the progress 
of the kingdom of God. 

Joun H. Ritson 


Lonpon 
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AN AFRICAN ON THE NATIVES’ LAND ACT 


Native Lire in Soutu Arrica: Before and since the European War and the 
Boer Rebellion. By Sor. T. PLaatsz. London: P.S. King. 3s. 6d. net. 1916. 


THE central purpose of this book is to set forth the view which 
the black peoples of South Africa take of the Natives’ Land Act of 
1913. The author is himself a South African native of the Baralong 
tribe. The only systematic education he ever received was as a 
small boy in a mission school. But by sheer natural intelligence, 
industry and weight of character, he has attained to a position of 
considerable influence and responsibility in his community. He is 
editor of an important native newspaper at Kimberley. When, 
two years ago, the natives decided to send a deputation to England 
to represent their feeling on the famous Land Act to the Colonial 
Secretary and the British public, he was naturally chosen as one of 
its leading members. In reading Mr Plaatje’s book, therefore, 
we are listening to a man who knows his people and is thoroughly 
trusted by them. Probably no better man could be found to ex- 
pound native ideas and sentiments on a subject which has stirred 
them to the very depths. 

The volume has no striking literary merit. That could hardly 
be looked for, perhaps. But it is clear, moderate and informing, 
and quite obviously sincere. It is a cry of pain, the cry not of an 
individual but of a race. That race has been for the most part 
loyal and peaceable. It is loyal to-day. But it is perplexed by the 
action of the Union Parliament. Suddenly and without seeming 
provocation, a Land Bill was introduced whose inevitable effect, 
apparently, must be to make the native a legal serf in his own land. 
That was how the black people interpreted it at the time of its 
introduction. That is how they regard it now, when it is on the 
statute book. At the best the Act seriously restricts, and was 
meant to restrict, the ownership of land by the natives. Outsiders 
might have supposed any such restriction to be quite unnecessary. 
Are there not five, or perhaps six black men to every white man, 
and yet do not the whites already control fourteen-fifteenths of the 
soil? To people living outside South Africa it is hard to understand 
the policy which dictated such an Act. After all, the white people 
in that country have got to live with the blacks and would be hard 
put to it to do without them. In these circumstances common- 
sense, to say nothing of justice, would suggest that a place ought to 
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be found for them in the body politic which would make them an 
element of strength and progress, not of uneasiness and peril. 
What, then, is their position to be ? Already vastly preponderant 
in numbers and multiplying far more rapidly than the whites, in 
what relation are they to stand to those who by education and 
experience are their natural leaders and governors? Is South 
Africa to be counted the white man’s land, and are the blacks to be 
regarded in perpetuity not as sons of empire, free to use the oppor- 
tunities which belong to sons, but as servants, permanently restricted 
in their political rights, in their possessions and opportunities ? 
That is the question fundamentally in debate in all the controversy 
about the Land Act. Both views found frank expression during the 
discussion in the Union Parliament. ‘If we are to deal fairly with 
the natives of this country,’ said one representative, ‘ then according 
to population we should give him four-fifths of the country, or at 
least a half. How are we going to do that?’ Another said: ‘ We 
should tell the native that this is a white man’s country, that he 
is not going to be allowed to buy or hire land here, and that if he 
wants to be here at all he must be in service.’ The opposite view 
obtained expression also, but not largely or with equal emphasis. 
Truly the Union government had a difficult and dangerous course 
to steer. Statesmen feel it necessary sometimes to propose arrange- 
ments which they know to be not ideally best, but which seem 
politically necessary. We can only believe that it was some such 
supposed political necessity which led to the Natives’ Land Act. 
Even so, it would have been right and wise to have given the 
natives, who are so vitally affected, the fullest opportunity to show 
cause, if they could, against the passing of such legislation. Any- 
thing they might plead in arrest or mitigation of the proposals should 
have received attention. It is always a sound principle of states- 
manship to enact nothing which to an important section of a com- 
munity bears the semblance of injustice, until the suspicion has 
been fairly met and righteously resolved. It was because adequate 
opportunity seemed to have been denied that the natives sent their 
representatives to plead their cause in Great Britain. The deputa- 
tion received no encouragement from the British government. That 
is intelligible. South Africa is a self-governing portion of the British 
Empire and is jealous of any, even the smallest, interference with 
its statutory rights. The question is one which must be settled 
by South Africans themselves and political interference from the 
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motherland is impossible. But ‘ moral remonstrance is all the 
more to the point,’ and we do not believe it can be finally ignored. 
There are great human interests at stake, which cannot be permanently 
overborne by merely political considerations. As Christians we 
cannot hope for the highest success in evangelization unless we 
concern ourselves with moral questions affecting native rights, such 
as have been raised by this Act. 

For all those who feel the pressure of these questions and who 
are concerned with the grave fundamental considerations which 
underlie this legislation, Mr Plaatje’s book will be of value—and 
all the more because it is written with loyalty and restraint. 


Henry Haicu 
LonpDon 





THE WORLD AND THE GOSPEL 


Tue Worip anp THE Gospec. By J. H. OrpHam. London: United Council 
for Missionary Education. 2s. 1916. 


Tus book, though primarily intended for use as a text-book in 
mission study, is much more than such text-books usually are. It 
is a clear, wise and comprehensive exposition of the missionary 
task of the Christian Church. It opens inevitably with a chapter 
on ‘ The Challenge of the War,’ the main point of which is that the 
moral condition of mankind is being revealed before our eyes as one 
which only a Divine Life can cleanse and transform. But this must 
lead to a confession in penitential sorrow that the witness of the 
Church to the Divine Life actually present in our midst, in our self- 
same world of greed, cruelty and hate, has been so feeble (p. 6). 
The next chapter describes the glorious Gospel to whose character 
and power we have been so faithless. Then come chapters on ‘ The 
Whole World,’ ‘The Appeal of Asia,’ ‘ The Moslem World and 
Africa,’ ‘ The Church in the Mission Field.’ In rapid, broad and 
effective: manner the author sketches the salient features of these 
great topics. They lead naturally to a chapter on ‘ The Missionary 
Education of the Church.’ The final chapter is a solemn and search- 
ing examination of that in the Christian experience itself without 
which preaching must be merely pretension and appeals to men to 
live a supernatural life must wander futile, mere empty sounds, 
through the languages of mankind. 

As one considers Mr Oldham’s carefully wrought exposition, one 
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is impressed by the breadth of the modern missionary task and the 
argument which supports it. Here in a missionary text-book, woven 
with the very texture of it, are discussions of statecraft and national 
revolutions, of industrial problems and the relation of working men 
to the missionary cause, of the women’s movement and the bearing 
of missionary labour upon that, of the world’s relation to wealth 
and material prosperity, of international relations and the manner 
in which the truly aroused missionary Church will bring its truth 
to bear on these. These subjects have all been dealt with in separate 
treatises, review articles and convention addresses. The voluminous 
reports of the Edinburgh Conference refer to them all. But it is 
significant, marking the new era in the missionary outlook, that 
a brief text-book should embrace these and other topics, hitherto 
strange or rare in missionary literature, naturally and convincingly 
within its scope. 

There are two subjects on which Mr Oldham’s pages may be said 
rather to quicken a sense of poignancy than to answer or meet our 
anxious and pathetic inquiries. The one concerns that sense of 
reality and joy and power and serene elevation in the possession 
of the Divine Life, to which he so often refers. For behind the 
Church’s feeble witness there must be the Church’s feeble experience. 
That is the point of agony for many minds—Where and how are the 
believers in Christ to be brought to live in Christ? The chief dread 
is lest the wer pass, and peace come, and yet the leaders of the 
Church go on as before. 

The other topic is equally familiar, but made urgent by the 
world’s great catastrophe. On what ground shall we insist with 
fresh passion that men are brothers and bound to a brotherly life, 
when we address those who reject Christ and God in Christ ? For 
them that brotherhood argument is vague and unreal. Yet all that 
the Church may hope to do must be based on the very truth which 
those deny of whom it demands obedience. Perhaps no question 
has been made more urgent by the war than this. 

The war will no doubt rouse many minds to a sense of the divine, 
even to a serious consideration of the eternal realities. But the 
Church is called to a new sense of its position in the world as the 
holder of the secret of human destiny, and the seat of authority 
for the ethical ideals of mankind. Mr Oldham has written wisely, 
perhaps too cautiously, about the Church, the community of the 
Christian experience, the society of the Christian aim. But the 
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world does look for something more august, austere, secure, and 
more charged with that sense of authority which springs from the 
conscious possession of God and His will concerning mankind. 

W. DoucLas MACKENZIE 


Hartrorp THeotoagicat Seminary, U.S.A. 





A HINDU APOLOGIA 


Hinpuism, THE Worup-Ipear. HarenpraNnatn Mairrra. Introduction by 
G. K. Cuesterton. London: Palmer & Hayward. 2s. 6d. net. 1916. 


HinvvutsM has been depreciated and condemned unjustly by numerous 
writers and speakers of all beliefs and of none. Perhaps no religion 
has suffered more from ignorant and careless misrepresentation and 
denunciation. It was thus inevitable that a reaction should come. 
First appeared the founder of the Arya Samaj and Ramakrishna the 
Bengali temple-priest, both about 1870, soon followed by Madame 
Blavatsky, later by Svami Vivekananda, his English disciple Sister 
Nivedita, and Mrs Besant, and later still by Bepin Chandra Pal. A 
crowd of minor authors, chiefly Indian but also European and 
American, have spread the literature of the defence of Hinduism. 
The sympathy of every reflective mind must go out to sincere 
Hindus in their desire to expound the religion which means so much 
to them and to defend it against unjust aspersions. Certainly, 
from the point of view of Christianity, we heartily welcome every 
effort to elucidate the great Hindu system ; for without trustworthy 
knowledge of the faith and civilization of India our work cannot be 
done. But it is surely a great tragedy, from the point of view of 
India as well as of the West, that nearly all the chief examples of 
Hindu apologetic are appallingly untrustworthy. There are sections 
of the writings of Dayananda, Vivekananda and Sister Nivedita 
which are quite good ; but so much rubbish is mixed with the truth 
that their books simply cannot be recommended. Dayananda’s 
account of the Vedas is, in the language of Professor Berriedale Keith 
of Edinburgh, ‘a monstrosity’ ;1 Vivekananda distorts facts beyond 
recognition ; 2 Sister Nivedita allowed the glamour of her love to 


1 Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1916, p. 169. 
* See what Professor Hopkins of Yale said of him in IRM, 1915 (July), p. 508. 
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paint an ideal instead of the reality ; while the less we say about 
theosophic writers the better. 

Yet during the last century a great and notable school of Indian- 
ists have been patiently building up a really trustworthy account 
of the religious history of India. There are still many gaps in the 
record and no single portion of the work is infallible, but it is one 
of the best and noblest of the scholarly accomplishments of man ; 
the quietness, humility and unselfish toil with which it has been 
carried out are beyond all praise ; and the workers of to-day are eager 
only to correct and complete what has been already done. In the 
ranks of this little army there has been for many years a band of 
Hindu scholars who have worked in all brotherly sympathy and 
co-operation with their fellow-toilers of the West: Rajendra Lila 
Mitra, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Satyavrata Samasrami, Hara Prasad 
Sastri, S. C. Vidyabhishana, A. Mahadeva Sastri, R. Shamasastry, 
Krishnasvami Aiyangar, Dinesh Chandra Sen and many more whom 
we cannot name here, men who have edited and translated, ransacked 
libraries, dug up antiquities, deciphered inscriptions and written 
history. There is thus very little excuse for those who have written 
in defence of Hinduism with so much noise and bombast and so little 
conscience or care, except perhaps in the fact that scholarship has 
thus far been so much occupied with the ancient literature and the 
central stream of the history that comparatively little attention 
has been given to the more modern forms of Hindu life developed 
during the last five hundred years. 

Mr Maitra follows the example of Vivekananda, Sister Nivedita 
and Mrs Besant, and with his plausible manner and flowing style 
is quite equal to any of the three. There is certainly nothing in 
their writings that can outmatch his brazen-faced denial of the 
unquestioned facts of history or his stupendous capacity for ex- 
aggeration. There is just one thing about the book which is still 
more astonishing, and that is the fact that he has persuaded Mr 
G. K. Chesterton to write an Introduction to it, surely an interesting 
indication of the density of the ignorance on Indian subjects which 
still covers the British Islands. We notice the book simply because 
the unwary may be misled by it; and we shall merely give a few 
examples of the quality of Mr Maitra’s work. 

On the second page he says: ‘ Hinduism is the one religion 
which has never persecuted other faiths.’ Hindu literature and 
contemporary inscriptions contain numerous records of persecutions, 
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some of them of the cruellest type. A few of the references are 
given by Mr Vincent Smith,! and by M. Barth,? but perhaps readers 
had better turn at once to the biography of Ramanuja, a work written 
in Tamil in the thirteenth century, but translated recently by Mr A. 
Govindachiarya,* which contains irrefutable evidence. 

On page 30 Mr Maitra writes: ‘In Hinduism there is no sect, 
hence no sectarianism.’ The simple truth is that the history of 
Hinduism since the Christian era has been but the history of its sects. 
The most useful document on modern Hinduism is Professor H. H. 
Wilson’s Sects. In South India sectarian feeling is so intense that, 
in the case of most of the sects, it precludes intermarriage altogether, 
even between those who are of precisely the same caste-group. 

On page 39 we read the statement : ‘ The much discussed Nirvana 
of the Buddhists is the same as the Hindu idea of realization or 
Yoga (union-with-God) ; and the losing of the personal egoistic self 
in the larger self of God.’ This is a perfect example of Mr Maitra’s 
accuracy, for Buddhism denies the existence of God. 

On page 64 it is stated that: ‘at no time have Indian kings 
fought between themselves to extend their boundaries.’ This simply 
gives the lie to the whole political history of the country. 

Again on page 83 we read: ‘the Hindu woman hears the Vedas, 
Upanishads and Puranas read and expounded.’ Yet, according 
to all Hindu law,‘ no woman may hear the Vedas or the Upanishads. 
There are literally hundreds of statements in the little book as false 
and misleading as the few we have quoted. 


J. N. FarQquHaR 
OxrorpD 





BAHAISM AND ITS CLAIMS 


BanaisM AND ITs CLarms. By Samuer Granam Wison, D.D. New York and 
London: Fleming Revell Co. $1.50. 5s. net. 1915. 


MopeErn Islam has produced two movements which aim to adapt 
the faith to the needs of the age and also to propagate it in western 
lands, the Ahmadiya in the Panjab and Bahaism in Persia. Of the 
two, Bahaism has had more success in the West, probably because it 
has much more completely cast off the trammels of Islam. Its spread 
is a live issue, and we owe a debt of gratitude to Dr Wilson for a 


1 Early History of India*, pp. 202, 366, 455. 2 Religions of India, p. 144. 
* Madras, Murthy & Co. * Manu, ix. 18, 
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more thorough criticism of its history and claims than any we have 
yet had in English. 

For this Dr Wilson was qualified by thirty-two years’ life and work 
as a missionary of the American Presbyterian Church in Northern 
Persia, and by a careful study of documents as well as of life. The 
full references given throughout this book are what the serious 
student needs. One could wish that the presentation were less ex- 
clusively polemical and more constructive. Bahaism is an effort, if 
sometimes a perverse one, towards freedom and light; and the 
Christian messenger has to ask not only what are the errors to be 
removed, but how may the needs that it represents be met ? Still the 
book furnishes a useful preparation for such construction. Translitera- 
tion needs improvement: e.g. the guttural qaf is represented in 
three different ways (tagiya: akdas: Quadiani). Misprints such as 
Yanab-ul-Islam and akstag fur Allah are unpleasing. 

The Bahai movement sprang from the Babi, under which name it is 
still included in the excellent article by Professor E. G. Browne in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, and both are a development of 
the conception of Imamat (leadership) which governs the religious 
thought of Persia, and is embodied in the Shi‘a heresy of ‘ apostolical 
succession ’ in Islam.? 

Babism had already abrogated Islam, putting its book the Bayan 
(Exposition) in place of the Qur’an. Its supersession by Bahaism was 
partly a personal matter, in that Bahau’llah wrested the leadership 
from his brother Yahya (who had been nominated by the Bab as his 
successor) ; partly it meant a much more radical accommodation of 
the new religion to modern conditions, by way of making it universal. 
* Abdu’l Baha, the successor of Bahau’llah, is adored by his followers 
as God; and they maintain that Bahaism is ‘ the only living truth 
to-day,’ and superior to all former religions. It has a new holy 
scripture (Kitdbu’l Aqdas) which promulgates the commonplaces of 
modern humanitarianism, but combines with them the Islamic note 
of legislation for the state, the calendar and domestic life, and caps the 
Mohammedan proof of the divinity of the Qur’an from its peerless 
purity of Arabic style, with the argument that the writer of the 
Kitabu’l Aqdas must have been divine, seeing that no one else ever 
composed Persian verses at such a rate of speed. It also advocates 
(without providing) a universal language. Islamic restrictions as to 
worship, food and the position of women are removed; the Moslem 


1 See IRM, ror2 (July), pp. 546—5r. 
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licence of four wives is restricted to two. The system, if one can call 
it so, is without originality, a compromise in the endeavour to find a 
synthesis of world religions which would satisfy those who approach 
it from the side either of Islam or of Christianity. The result is not 
inaptly compared to the town-clock at Beirut with its western dial- 
plate showing European time, while the eastern gives the Islamic 
hours. 

Evidently Bahaism is in no sense a preparatio evangelica. On the 
contrary, while adopting tenets and even rites of Christianity, it tries 
to supersede it. If the judgment of Professor Browne and Dr Wilson 
is correct, it has passed the zenith of its propaganda. None the less 
should it be watched as one of the influences which upset unstable 
minds. But also it is a witness to the desire for a universal brother- 
hood, and the present war reminds us how far Christendom has failed 
in that particular to represent Christianity. Bahaism, too, is one of 
many witnesses to the ineradicable expectation of the Coming One 
and His great appearing. Have we believed and used this truth of 
our creed as we should ? 


HERBERT UpnNy WEITBRECHT 
Lonpon 





TWO BOOKS ON INDIANS IN NORTH AMERICA 


In THE Wake oF THE War Canoz. By Arcupgeacon W. H. Co tison. 
Introduction by the Bisuorp or Derry anp Rapuor. London: Seeley, 
Service & Co. 5s. net. 1915. 

Tue Mytus or THe Nortu American Inpians. By Lewis Spence, F.R.A.I, 
London: Harrap & Co. 7s. gd. net. 1914. 


THE former of these two books tells the story of vigorous life and 
well-directed action. The opening paragraphs take the reader at 
once into the sphere of heroic adventure during the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, when the skilful navigator Vancouver 
and the intrepid trader and traveller Mackenzie came almost within 
hailing distance of one another off western British Columbia. For 
nearly half a century the newly discovered country lay hidden from 
all but the trader in pelts, until at last, in response to the plea of an 
officer in the Royal Navy, the Church Missionary Society sent out 
Mr William Duncan, who made Metlakahtla a monument to practical, 
sympathetic work among an alien people. 
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The author of this book left Queenstown with his bride in Septem- 
ber 1878 and arrived at Victoria in time to catch, on November Ist, 
the last trading vessel going north. At last the anchor was cast 
opposite Metlakahtla. The travellers were welcomed by Mr Duncan 
and hundreds of the native converts. There was no time lost, for 
the author says: ‘The next day found me hard at work.’ An 
empty log house served for the school, which was at once started. 
In the morning one hundred children of both sexes gathered ; an 
equal number of women and older girls in the afternoon; men 
filled the house in the evening. Months of labour finally brought 
mastery of Tsimshean speech. Amid varied duties more than one 
native tongue was acquired and reduced to writing, and hymns 
and portions of the Bible were translated. Sanitary improvements 
were instituted to improve the health and comfort of the Indians. 
Knowledge, patience, kindliness, humour and tact were required. 

The author does not burden his pages with descriptions of scenery 
but tells his stories of adventure so simply and vividly that one 
catches sight of the snowy mountains towering above the dense 
forests through which rivers plunge in their descent to the ocean. 
Such was the ever-present background of native life. These solemn 
aspects of nature were often grim with the titanic power of wind 
and wave; these and the merciless animals on land and water 
exercised a vital influence on the social and religious customs and 
beliefs of the Indians. In this region had grown up through centuries 
some of the most puzzling rites found in North America. But such 
is the strength given to the human race that man had here risen 
above the might of natural forces, and was able to play, so to speak, 
with the forms of fierce animals by conventionalizing them so as 
to serve as heraldic devices. Courage, faithfulness and affection 
found space to flower amid the hard and hazardous conditions of 
daily existence. The unfailing sympathy and friendliness of the 
author and his wife won the affection of the Indians, and their courage 
and presence of mind claimed respect and admiration. 

The author of the second volume under review has laid out his 
task on a large scale. The first chapter opens with the introduction 
of the North American Indians to Europe by Columbus; then 
passes rapidly from the early speculations to the latest attempts 
to solve the problem of the original habitat of the Indians ; enumerates 
the linguistic stocks among which the tribes are divided ; mentions 
the various kinds of habitations used, clothing worn, costumes and 
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decorations employed, domestic relations, vocations, picture writing 
and the organization and methods of warfare; the chapter closes 
with a brief mention of the efforts by the United States to educate 
and fit the Indians to follow the pursuits of civilization. 

The second chapter deals with the mythologies of the North 
American Indians and begins with a rather loose talk about animism 
which departs from fact as totemism is reached. On p. 83, a 
quotation is made from the article Totem in the Handbook of the 
North American Indians published by the United States Bureau of 
American Ethnology (pp. 787-94). This article was written by 
Mr J. N. B. Hewitt and not by the gentleman to whom it is credited 
by the author. Mr Hewitt is an Iroquois and versed in the usages 
of his race. A careful study of his article would have prevented 
some of the mistakes made by the author. No Indian actually 
believes that he is descended from his totem; this false notion 
has arisen from ignorance of the language of the Indian and of his 
forms of expression. Lack of understanding of the Indian’s point 
of view concerning nature and the various forms of life has led to 
serious mistakes and retarded ethnological research, particularly 
when dealing with beliefs concerning the invisible and man’s relation 
to it. The author is unfortunate in his generalizations ; particularly 
in his statement (p. 140), ‘ It cannot be said that the religious sense 
was exceptionally strong in the mind of the North American Indian.’ 
The fact is that the American Indians are peculiarly reverent and 
thoughtful, as their rituals show, in their relation to the super- 
natural, nor do they worship fetishes as gods. 

The five following chapters are devoted to Myths and Legends, 
grouped in the following order: Algonquian; Iroquoian; Siouan ; 
Pawnee; Northern and North-Western. Space forbids any remarks 
on the collection offered, except the expression of regret at the 
failure to discriminate characters that personify cosmic forces from 
personages born of fireside amusement, nor are true myths made 
distinct from folk-tales, legends, or traditions. 

The linguistic map on p. 161 is a reduced copy of the linguistic 
map published in the seventh annual report of the United States 
Bureau of American Ethnology. A bibliography, glossary and index 
close the well-printed volume. 

ALICE C. FLETCHER 


WasuineTon, D.C. 
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CONCERNING JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Tue Crane or Curistianity, on Some Account oF THE Times or Curist. By 
S. P. T. Pripeaux. Foreword by the Rev. Joun Vaueuan, Canon of 
Winchester. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 2s. 1916. 

Turoveu THe Jews To Gop, A Cuatience. By S. C. Kirkpatrick. London: 
S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net. 1916. 

Seminary Appresses AND Oruer Papers. By S. Scuecuter. Cincinnati: Ark 
Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. 1915. 

Tue Viroin Birtu or Jesus, A CriticaL EXAMINATION OF THE GOSPEL-NARRATIVES 
oF THE Nativity, AND Otuer New TE8TaAMENT AND EARLY CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE, AND THE ALLEGED INFLUENCE OF HeaTHEN ipeas. By G. H. 
Box, Lecturer in Rabbinical Hebrew. Foreword by Tue Bisnop or 
Lonpon. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 5s. net. 1916. 


It is a platitude to say that there can be no real knowledge of the 
Judaism of to-day without patient study of that of the first century 
of our era. But platitudes are true, and the unfortunate part is 
that the Judaism of the first century is so elusive. The materials 
for it, indeed, are not precisely scanty, but they are scattered and 
of very varying trustworthiness. And the study is made more 
difficult by the fact that there is no one book, so far as the present 
writer is aware, which endeavours to describe and to examine these 
materials so far as they bear upon the one question of evidence for 
that Judaism. Probably very few persons are capable of writing 
such a book, say half a dozen in the British Isles, but the subject is 
of such extreme importance that these might well set all other 
things aside, and devote themselves to it. This would mean the 
mastery of the many allusions in the New Testament, so frequently 
misunderstood by writers who are untrained in Jewish lore; also 
the somewhat toilsome study of Philo, with his Alexandrian mixture 
of Plato and the Old Testament ; also the criticism of Josephus, 
that not particularly estimable person who has chronicled his en- 
deavour to give the religion of his forefathers a flavour palatable 
to his Roman masters. Such a student must also be prepared to 
give us the result of his lengthened examination of the Talmuds 
and other Pharisaic documents, as well as of the easier but very 
queer matter in the books mostly neglected by official Judaism 
that have been gathered conveniently for English readers in the 
collection of Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha edited by Dr Charles. 
Meanwhile, until a great scholar produces such a magnum opus, 
we must content ourselves with serious investigations of one or 
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other of these many parts (and even such studies are, alas, very 
hard to find), or with the brief compilations that appear from time 
to time. Of these latter the little volume by Mr Prideaux is an 
excellent example. It does not pretend to be original, but it is 
quite an admirable summary of many books, and may be heartily 
commended to those who desire a careful guide to the chief points 
of interest in early Judaism. And so too may Miss Kirkpatrick’s in 
those portions of her book which deal with the first century. But 
her strength lies more in the Judaism of later days, for she traces its 
history through medieval times to our own. Further, she regards 
Judaism as such from a definitely Christian standpoint, and her work 
is intended to help Jews to understand the claims of Christians as 
well as Christians those of Jews. There is no recent book which 
covers quite the same ground. 

The third volume is of a very different type. It was written by 
one of the most learned Jews of the present century, the late Dr 
Schechter, formerly Rabbinic Reader in the University of Cambridge, 
and, at the time of his death in the early autumn of last year, President 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. It is therefore the 
voice of Jewish orthodoxy in its most scholarly form to American 
audiences. Occasionally Dr Schechter interests us by his extra- 
ordinary adaptation to his environment, as in his remarkable 
panegyric upon President Lincoln. We suspect that there are few 
Americans who would not learn something from it. But for the 
most part he gives us discourses, more or less formal, upon Judaism 
in its relation to our own day, as, for example, his commendation 
of Zionism, and his disapprobation of much of the higher criticism. 
The whole volume is very enjoyable, but on reading it we cannot 
but wish that some one would arise among our Christian students 
who should put the claims of the Gospel before the Jews with both 
learning and literary power equal to those with which Dr Schechter 
has set forward the claims of Judaism. 

The fourth volume increases our hope that this may yet be 
accomplished, for though, indeed, Canon Box has not so attractive 
a style as Dr Schechter, he bids fair to become as learned, and to 
be able to give us some day such a book as is required. In this 
volume he has taken his well-known essay written in 1903 as his 
basis, but has enlarged it and improved it in every way. He deals 
in his usual thorough manner with the narratives of St Matthew 
and St Luke, the accounts in the Apocryphal Gospels, the evidence 
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of the other New Testament writings and early Christian tradition 
outside the Gospels, and the alleged parallels from heathen sources, 
adding valuable appendices and notes, gathered more particularly 
from Jewish works. The Christian missionary either to Jews or to 
Mohammadans cannot but derive much help from Canon Box’s 
work. It is more than orthodox, for it is trustworthy. 


A. LukyNn WILLIAMS 
Royston, Herts 





HOW TO LEARN A LANGUAGE 


How To Learn A Lanouace: An Exposition of the Phonetic Inductive Method 
for Foreign Resident Students. By Tuomas F. Cummines,D.D New 
York: Author, 541 Lexington Avenue. $1. 1916. 


Wir the keenest interest and the utmost satisfaction we have 
read the above book. The author treats the subject from the point 
of view of the missionary training college, and in simple language 
with a minimum of technicalities shows his students and readers 
how to proceed step by step to the mastery of languages, more 
especially the remoter and less known tongues of the mission fields. 

Language study must from its very nature be a complex process, 
seeing that there are at least four different ends to be attained by 
the vast majority of students, viz., the power of understanding the 
language when spoken, the power of understanding the language 
when written, the power of expressing oneself orally, the power of 
expressing oneself by the written medium. Each of these aspects 
of language requires special exercises and special applications of 
intensive efforts. There are also other factors, for language study 
overlaps the several domains of phonetics, orthoepy, graphics, 
etymology and other branches, not to speak of psychology and 
mnemonics. Dr Cummings, however, has succeeded in devising a 
simple and efficacious system of language study on thoroughly 
sound lines, calculated to lead the student by the quickest routes 
to the required ends. 

One of the merits of the book is the attitude it takes up in respect 
‘to one of the fundamental questions of language study, viz., Are we 
to learn to manufacture an artificial variety of the foreign language 
or are we to learn the language itself ? While too many students 
content themselves with producing a mere caricature of the native 
speech, there are too few who realize that the sole legitimate objective 
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should be a perfect reproduction of the speech as used by the natives 
themselves. Very few foreigners learn the English of England ; 
what they study is a variety of broken English fabricated by them- 
selves for themselves without any considerations of fidelity to facts. 
‘Aw yess, I mek me verrie well urn-dair-stahnd bee-cause I hahv 
verrie well lairrn,’ says the average Frenchman in England, to which 
the average Englishman replies : ‘Oh wee, ay jer pauns ker jer pahl 
ler fraunsay tray bee-ang oh-see’ in the comical French that he 
invents as he goes on, and neither of the speakers seems to be aware 
that anything is wrong. 

Dr Cummings insists that the student from the very start should 
develop his powers of observation and imitation. He must listen 
and repeat, he must learn to reproduce and not to invent. He must 
learn to be fluent from the outset ; ‘ the only way to learn accuracy 
is by being fluent, for fluency is an integral part of accuracy.’ In the 
first pages we are told of the importance of the spoken form as apart 
from its literary development, hence the necessity for a thorough 
phonetic training. We are shown that the sentence, not the word, is 


the true unit of language, that memory, not calculation, is the deter- 
mining factor of success. 


When it comes to hearing and using speech, the process of comprehension 
is so rapid that any conscious striving for grammatical exactitude so limits the 
speaker as to make the result painful and grotesque. . . . The only way to 
insure this automatic accuracy in pronunciation, vocabulary and construction 
is to learn all sorts of sentences by frequent repetitions until an inaccurate 
sentence becomes an impossibility. 


In the chapter devoted to the mastery of pronunciation we 
are shown what to do and what not to do, how and what to observe 
in order to acquire the sounds of the language. Some good hints 
are given on the choice of a native teacher; the qualities he should 
possess and to what degree he should correct the pupil’s mistakes. 
We are then shown how to learn to speak. The author attaches 
great importance to a series of devices and exercises generally associ- 
ated with the name of Prendergast. (The writer notes with a special 
and personal interest that these exercises coincide to a remarkable 
extent with those which he so strongly advocates in his lectures and 
writings on language study, and which he designates as ‘ Substitution 
Exercises.’1 He is pleased to add his own testimony as to the efficacy 
of the system.) 


3 See Modern Language Teaching, May, 1916. ‘Some Principles of Language Teaching.’ 
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In the concluding passages of this chapter we find the following 
epigrammatic counsels : 


The success of the first few weeks or months determines the success of the 
whole lifetime in language mastery. 

Our aim is not the ability to recite rules and paradigms, but to use the 
correct construction skilfully—that is, automatically. We practise for skill, 
not knowledge. 

The right word in the right place, the right construction at the right 
time—these indicate the mastery of the language. 

It matters little whether the pupils can repeat the grammatical rule which 
says, ‘The verb must agree with its subject in gender, person and number, 
if they do not instinctively and automatically make them agree. 

It is of no advantage to learn that certain words govern the accusative or 
dative forms, if the pupil still continues to use the nominative form. 

It is of no benefit to drill on the paradigms and rules of the subjunctive 
mood if the learner still insists on making the indicative meet all his needs. 

There is no rule so successful as the rule of repetition. 

We must compel the pupil to repeat the correct models of vernacular 
construction until he wears channels in his brains, until the incorrect becomes 
unnatural. 


All of which is sound commonsense, sound linguistics and sound 
pedagogy. 

In a subsequent chapter Dr Cummings speaks of synoptic and 
drill tables: ‘ By means of these, without any sight of a grammar, 
it is easily possible to inculcate a correct and ready use of the best 
vernacular constructions, to do it systematically and to do it without 
irksomeness.’ And then the following golden advice: ‘ Concrete 
grammatical drill in terms of sentences already mastered is the 
solution of the difficulty.’ Drill is defined as ‘ artificially promoting 
repetition for facility.” Repetition is secured through initiative. 
Initiative comes from interest. Interest from motive. True practice 
demands conscious attention. 

We have but one fault to find, and this concerns not the book 
but its title-page. Dr Cummings gives to his system the title 
* Phonetic Inductive Method.’ This title is not suitable, and the 
teaching deserves a better one. In any case it is a small point, and 
one of no real importance. The very fact that this is the only adverse 
comment we have to offer is the best proof of the high opinion 
we hold of this inspiring contribution to the literature of pedagogics. 


Haroutp E. PALMER 
Lonpon 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


Les Missions pE Cuine ET pu Japon. By J. M. Priancuet, C.M. Peking: 
Imprimerie des Lazaristes. 6 frs. 50. 1916. 


Unt recently it has been difficult to obtain information regarding 
Roman Catholic missions in the Far East. A _ statistical survey 
of their work was furnished in the Katholischer Missionsatlas by Karl 
Streit, published in 1906, and in his larger Atlas Hierarchicus in 19138, 
and in Krose’s Katholische Missionsstatistik (1908). A fuller and 
more detailed survey was given in a series of articles by Father 
Schwager in the Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft in 1911 and 1912. 
A survey based on these sources of information was published in this 
Review in 1915 (pp. 456-73). The same issue of the Review con- 
tained a brief notice of a volume entitled La Hiérarchie Catholique 
en Chine, en Corée et au Japon by Father Joseph de Moidrey, which 
gave particulars regarding the occupants of episcopal sees in the Far 
East from the year 1307 to 1914. Father Planchet, stimulated by 
the example of the Protestant China Mission Year Book, has now 
produced a volume which is intended to serve the double purpose of a 
year book and an outline of the history of the Roman Catholic Church 
in China. Containing nearly 500 pages, it gives a much clearer 
and fuller view of the operations of Roman Catholic missions than 
it has hitherto been possible to obtain. The volume has been edited 
with care, and those who know the labour involved in producing a 
work of this kind will be disposed to congratulate the author on 
the success of this first effort. Each of the forty-nine ecclesiastical 
divisions of China is reviewed in turn; in each a brief historical 
summary is followed by the presentation of the principal facts re- 
lating to existing operations. Japan, Korea and Formosa are 
similarly treated. The information is fuller in some instances than 
others, but taken all in all it is sufficient to give to any one who 
desires to know a clear idea of what Roman Catholic missions are 
doing in the Far East. The second part of the volume contains a 
variety of documents, some of them ecclesiastical and others of a 
political character, such as official pronouncements of the Chinese 
government regarding its attitude to religion and papers relating to 
the treaty between Japan and China. The total number of Roman 
Catholics in China is given as 1,585,080 in the year 1913. If, as is 
stated, the number in 1901 was only 741,866, it would appear that 
the community has more than doubled in twelve years. The increase 
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for the last year to which the figures relate is given as 91,000. It 
has been much the most marked in the apostolic vicariate of Peking, 
where the Lazarites are at work. The increase here is over 28,000, 
and in two years (1912-14) the Roman Catholic community appears to 
have grown from 96,000 to 157,000. Nothing is said of the causes 
of this rapid growth, but Professor Schmidlin asserted after his visit 
to China in 1914 that the practice of the Lazarite mission was to 
employ the funds received as indemnity money for the winning of 
converts, who were obtained at the rate of six dollars a head (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, 1915, pp. 19-20). <A striking item 
in the returns from the various missions is the number of children 
of non-Christians baptized in articulo mortis. The figure is not given 
for all vicariates, but no less than seven report upwards of 7000 
such baptisms, while one of these reports 17,000 and another 14,000. 
J. H. OLpHAM 


EDINBURGH 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


Tue Most Virat Misston Prostem or THE Day. By Freperick Scuwacer, 
S.V.D. Translated by Acatuo Roir, O.M.Cap. Techny, Illinois : 
Catholic Mission Press. go cents. 1915. 


TuHIs is at once a disappointing and an interesting book—disappoint- 
ing because of its continuous appeal to lower polemical motives for 
missionary service, and interesting because it contains a detailed 
comparison between Protestant and Roman Catholic missions in 
Asia. 

The book is addressed to Roman Catholics in America and is 
designed to stir them to contribute men and money for the develop- 
ment of missions in Asia. This they are urged to do not because 
of the needs of eastern mission fields or because of the special content 
of their church’s message, but because the success of Protestant 
missions is ‘an acute danger’ and ‘the most vital mission problem 
of the day ’ is how to arrest their progress. Pater Schwager’s work 
has suffered somewhat at the hands of a translator whose imperfect 
knowledge of English creates occasional uncertainty as to what the 
author means, and possibly misplaces the emphasis of the original. 

Space forbids even an attempt to summarize the statements and 
statistics by which Pater Schwager, surveying field after field, sup- 
ports his argument as to the supremacy of Protestant missions, but 
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the conclusions which he draws may be briefly indicated. In the 
Philippines ‘ the Church is not prepared for a victorious repulse of 
Protestantism’ (p. 27); ‘Catholicism in Japan is not sufficiently 
fitted for a combat with Protestantism’ (p. 82) ; in Korea ‘a painful, 
pitiful contrast is given when we look at the magnificent activity of 
the Protestants and then view the miserable conditions of the Catholic 
missions ’ (p. 85); in British India ‘ the equipment of the Catholic 
Church is totally inadequate to cope with the Protestant missions ’ 
(p. 62); in the Near East ‘the dreary heart-breaking story—the 
rich Protestant missions are gaining the ascendancy’ (p. 68) is re- 
peated. Pater Schwager regards the ‘fiery energy’ with which 
Protestants undertake Mohammedan missions as a proof of the 
‘intensity of Protestant and particularly of Anglo-Saxon mission 
life,’ and states that there is no evidence that any Roman Catholic 
priest is engaged solely in the work of converting Moslems (p. 69). 

When we turn to the defects which Pater Schwager finds in that 
mission work which he would have his American readers supplant, 
we find some well-merited criticism which we may with advantage 
lay to heart. Mingled with this is criticism based on misapprehension, 
or which while true of a small part of the great complex constituting 
Protestant missions is here applied to the whole. Broadly speaking, 
Pater Schwager considers that Protestant missions are character- 
ized by superficiality. Church discipline has, he holds, been well 
maintained in some respects, but there has been laxness in the 
baptism of polygamists’ wives and even of polygamists themselves ; 
in Anglo-Saxon missions institutionalism has been over-developed at 
the expense of ‘ direct Christianizing’; in Japan, the Protestant 
churches are demanding independence, and advanced liberal views 
of Christianity and a tendency to syncretism are ‘a bleak, black 
cloud on the horizon of Japanese Protestantism’; in China, besides 
a number of other more or less serious defects, it is urged that Pro- 
testant missions have interfered in politics (a charge we have been 
accustomed to lay at another door) and have ‘ been most active 
in encouraging . . . republican and revolutionary movements.’ 

We breathe a different air when we pass to the chapter dealing 
with Protestant methods of awakening missionary zeal. Pater 
Schwager quotes at length and with large measure of sympathy 
from Dr J. R. Mott and from an ‘intensely pious book’ by Dr 
Andrew Murray; he discusses the newer methods and organiza- 
tions for interesting clergy, young people, students and laymen ; 
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he expounds mission study circles and text books. The World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh is held to have been ‘the 
determined expression of the will of Protestantism to take in hand, 
at once, and according to a thorough, preconceived plan, the evan- 
gelizing of the entire heathen world.’ Finally, Pater Schwager 
notes that ‘ very much praying is done in all Protestant mission 
circles ’ and he refers to steps being taken to increase intercession. 
The modern policy of Protestant missions is summed up under 
three heads: the orderly occupation of unevangelized territory ; 
the increase of influence among higher classes ; and the development 


of comity, co-operation and unity. 
G. A. GoLLocKk 


WIMBLEDON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Group Theories of Religion and the Individual. By Clement C. 
J. Webb (London: Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 1916). This is 
a very able and gravely damaging critical survey of the sociological 
theory of religion which Professor Bois examined in his careful 
article printed in the July number of this Review. Durkheim, 
Lévy-Bruhl, Miss Harrison and others are brought up for judgment, 
and the trial makes good reading. Roughly speaking, the socio- 
logical theory amounts to saying that religious beliefs, one and all, 
are ‘collective representations’ inherited from primitive groups 
and intrinsically belong to a stage of prelogical mental development. 
This might not greatly matter if ‘ prelogical’’ meant rudimentary. 
But according to Lévy-Bruhl the processes of the primitive and the 
civilized mind are so profoundly unlike that it is impossible to speak 
of continuity between their thinking and ours, and as it was they 
who started religion, we only keep it up by dint of custom, and clearer 
knowledge of the facts will gradually expel it from our interests. 
A quite consistent addendum to Lévy-Bruhl’s construction is his 
belief that the categories of thought, such as cause and substance, 
have the same ‘ collective’ pedigree and therefore the same dubious 
value—though Durkheim shrinks from this. It means of course 
a wholly sceptical view of knowledge. Mr Webb argues convinc- 
ingly (his chapter on ‘The Theory of Prelogical Mentality’ is 
masterly) that social thinking no less than individual is implicitly 
rational, and that on these lines we can get ‘all the materials for a 
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group theory of religion, which shall at the same time not make of 
religion, even of individual religion, a mere illusion due to collective 
suggestion, but rather a genuine apprehension of a character of 
reality which escapes the purview alike of the senses and of the 
natural sciences’ (p. 168). But even Mr Webb might have done 
more to exhibit the vital bonds between religion and (a) conscience, 
(6) history. Apart from these producing causes, the religion he 
discusses may easily become somewhat of an academic ‘ idol.” Why 
is Herrmann’s name uniformly misspelt ? 


Foreign Missions Conference of North America. Twenty-third 
Conference, 1916 (New York: Foreign Missions Conference. 20 
cents. 1916). Among the principal subjects dealt with in this 
report are medical missions, Christian literature in the mission field, 
unoccupied areas, the holding of mission property—its insurance, 
repair and upkeep, the preparation of missionaries with special 
reference to the presentation of the Christian message to followers of 
other religions, and a variety of matters relating to the home base, 
including the promotion of missionary interest in institutions of 
higher education and the value of the stereopticon and moving 
pictures as instruments of general missionary propaganda. A 
valuable feature of the present volume is an index to the annual 
reports of the Conference from 1893 to the present year. 


Report of the Commission upon the Educational Work of the Friends 
Foreign Mission Association. By Charles E. Stansfield and Henry T. 
Hodgkin (London: 15 Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate. 6d. 1916). 
This report, the compilation of which has occupied three years, 
has permanent value not only as a record of the development and 
conditions of the educational work of the Friends Foreign Mission 
Association in Syria, India, Ceylon, China and Madagascar, but also 
as embodying valuable suggestions as to future policy. Separate 
reports are presented for each field ; memoranda are also included on 
‘ Native Education and Thought in Syria,’ ‘ How can Native Modes 
of Thought and Ideals of Conduct be utilized in Educational Work in 
China ?’ and ‘ The Training and Work of Non-native Teachers in 
our Mission Fields.’ 


The Natural Method of Bible Teaching for India. By Edward A. 
Annett (Jubbulpore: India Sunday School Union. 12 annas. 
1916). Missionaries frequently bear testimony to the value of the 
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publications prepared by Mr and Mrs Annett for the India Sunday 
School Union ; the small book under review will increase this debt. 
Modern teaching as to the educational value of Bible stories and the 
method of telling them is clearly and simply restated in the light of 
conditions in ‘ India the story-loving.’ Advice is given as to the 
selection of material from the Old and New Testaments, as to the 
right use of ‘ historical imagination ’ in contrast to the faulty methods 
of the Hindu epic or the dramatization of Bible scenes, as to means 
for bridging the gulf—greater even in India than in the West— 
between thinking and doing, as to the use of the Bible for unlettered 
adults, for whom a scheme for a course of story-telling covering 
ten weekly visits is outlined. An excellent chapter indicates how 
workers, whether Indian or foreign, may be taught to tell a story 


vividly and well. In an appendix further suggestions are offered on 
‘ The Bible Story in the Day School.’ 


Zionism and the Jewish Future. By various writers; edited by 
H. Sacher (London: Murray. 2s. 6d.net. 1916). Among the signs 
of the return of the Jews to Palestine Zionism holds a foremost place, 
for if there had been no revival of national feeling among the Jews 
themselves it would have been difficult to take steps for their return. 
But now the Jews are practically interested in it, and have made 
serious preparations for it. This volume is a collection of essays 
upon the subject by Jews who are mostly in sympathy with ortho- 
doxy. After an introduction by Dr Weizmann, who points out that 
the ‘ Jewish problem’ is that of ‘ fitting into the modern world a 
national group which has survived from ancient times without the 
ordinary attributes of nationhood,’ follow papers on the Jewish 
history of the last two centuries, and the origin of Zionism. Then 
come its development and its present work in the Holy Land. 
Perhaps Dr Gaster’s is the most striking paper, especially for its 
statement that any Jew baptized ceases ipso facio to be a Jew. This 
is a warning which rulers ought to heed. For unless stringent pre- 
cautions are taken to secure freedom of religious opinion we shall 
find that with the restoration of the Jews to Palestine a state has been 
set up where Christians of Gentile or of Jewish birth have neither 
votes nor liberty. 


Students of Asia. By Sherwood Eddy (New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement. 50 cents. 1915. London: Religious Tract 
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Society. 38s. 6d. 1916). It is well that this book has been issued in 
two editions, in order that the facts which it embodies may make 
theit most direct appeal both in America and in Great Britain. The 
eight chapters contain an ordered presentation of that great 
mission field which Mr Eddy has made so peculiarly his own. With 
an almost bewildering fullness of detail he records the conditions of 
student life in Japan, China and India and the general educational 
situation in those lands. The three closing chapters are perhaps the 
most impressive. The one on ‘Student Leaders in National Re- 
generation ’ contains brief, graphic biographies of eastern men and 
women who are living for the regeneration of their country through 
the power of the gospel of Christ ; another notes the various methods 
by which Christian students of the West can aid the students of the 
East ; the third rings out ‘ The Call of a Continent’ and bears a 
sane and stimulating appeal for personal service. The American 
edition is illustrated. The British edition gains by being printed in 
larger type and by the addition of an excellent analytical table of 
contents. 


Prayer Manual of the Church Missionary Society for Public and 
Private Use (London: C.M.S. 2s. 6d. 1916). This Manual 
contains a revised cycle of prayer, arranged for one month, giving 
daily topics based primarily but not exclusively on the home and 
foreign needs of the C.M.S. missions and organizations, with appro- 
priate collects ; litanies and forms of service for missionary inter- 
cession, some new and others adapted from previous publications ; 
prayers for special occasions and on varying needs—notably a 
Litany for the Grace of Giving and devotions and intercessions for 
use in the course of a committee meeting; prayers for private use 
at the Holy Communion ; a simply worded course of family prayers 
for a week, with missionary elements ; a section of missionary prayers 
for young people, graded for use in public or high schools, elementary 
schools and Sunday schools; and litanies and prayers for use at 
missionary exhibitions. This prayer manual adds to the evidence 
furnished by other recent publications both in America and Great 
Britain that increasing attention is being paid to the education of 
the Church in the method and spirit of missionary intercession. 
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Present State. C. Snouck Hurgronje. 184 

New York and London: Putnam. 
$1.50 net ; 7s. 6d.net. 1916. 629. 

A review of this volume is in A 

{THE MOHAMMEDAN CONFERENCE AT PEKING. 
Charles L. Ogilvie. MW, 1916 (July), 
301-7. 630. 

fL’Istam EN MAURITANIE ET AU SENEGAL. 
Revue du Monde Musulman, 1915-16 
(vol. xxxi), 29-478. 631. 

Contains detailed studies of Moslem con- 
federations and orders, in particular of various 
subdivisions of the Tijaniya and Qadiriya. 

{THe ’AxrKa SacriFicE. S. M. Zwemer, D.D. 
MW, 1916 (July), 236-52. 632. 

Gop As TRIUNE, CREATOR, INCARNATE, ATONER. 
W. H. T. Gairdner. 65 pp. Madras: 
C.L.S.I. 3 annas. 1916. 633. 
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{DRIEERLEI OPTREDEN VAN DEN IstamM. Dr 
G. Smit. Stemmen des Tijds, 1916 (V‘), 
388-415. 634. 

See also 555 (West Africa). 


Judaism 

ZIONISM AND THE JEWISH Future. Edited by 
H. Sacher. aps. 260 pp. London: 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 1916. 635. 

See review, p. 687. 

ZIONISM : PROBLEMS AND ViEws. Edited by 
Paul Goodman and Arthur D. Lewis. Intro- 
duction by Max Nordau. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 

See also 566-7. 


286 pp. London: 
1916. 636. 


General 
Das WERDEN DES GOTTESGLAUBENS. Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Anfange der Religion. 
Nathan Séderblom. 
geb. M.9. 1916. 637. 
A German translation of the Swedish volume 
reviewed in IRM, 1916 (Jan.), p. 152. 


ADVENTURES OF THE CHRISTIAN Sout. K. J 


Saunders. Preface by W. R. Inge, DD. 


xii+145 pp. Cambridge: University Press. 
38. 6d. net. 1916. 638. 

Simple, scholarly studies of the psychology of 
religion, delivered as lectures in Indian colleges. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


NaTIvE Racks AND Peace Terms. J. H. 
Harris. 8 London: Anti-Slavery and 
a Protection Society. 3d. 1916. 
39. 

A cogent paper, reprinted from the Con- 
temporary Review. 

tee Jeqemees RAcE QUESTION IN Hawall. 
A. F. Griffiths. JRD, 1916 (April), 422-40. 

640. 

HVILKA KRAF STALLER DET NUVARANDE 
VARLDSLAGET PA MISSIONSARBETET ? 
Gunnar Brundin. 16S. Uppsala: Svenska 
Kyrkans Missionsstyrelses Férlag. Kr. 0.15. 
1916. 64F. 


{VARLDSKRIGETS INVERKAN PA MISSIONEN. 
— Fries. SMT, 1916 (3-4), 97-105. 
42. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


AMZ =Aligemeine Missions-Zeitschrift 
CMR =Church Missionary Review 

CR =Chinese Recorder 

EM =Die evangelischen Missionen 
EMM =£vangelssches Missions-Magasin 
EW =The East and The West 

HF =Harvest Field 

IRM =/nternational Review of Missions 
JE =Japan Evangelist 

JRD =Journal of Race Development 


398S. Leipzig. M. 8; | 


International Review of Missions 


See also 515-6, 518 (Japan); 537 (India) ; 
560 (America) ; 565 (Australia). 


XV. Missionary Education 
Publications 


Mission Study Text-Books 
See 503 (Friends’ Foreign Missions); 570 


(Holland); 55z (Sweden); 56r (South 
America) ; 569 (Students of Asia). 


Literature for Boys and Giris 
THE BIRTHDAY Book oF Batu. Amy Steed- 


man. Illus. 48 pp. London: U.C.M.E, 
2s. net. 1916. 643. 


| C.E.Z. Bapres. A Picture-Talk Book. Line 
| Drawings by Margery Wood. London; 
| C.E.Z.M.S. 1916. 644. 
| THe Hore oF THE WorLD. Six lessons for 
young children. M.M. Higham. Illus. 16 pp. 
London: S.P.G. 3d.net. 1916. 645. 
Both these lessons and those in ‘ Children of the 
Big World’ (No. 646) are noteworthy as being 
an attempt to build missionary teaching for 
tiny children round the figures in a large picture. 
| CHILDREN OF THE BiG WorLD. Talks and 
| Stories on the picture ‘The Hope of the 
World.’ For the use of Teachers of Children 
under eight. Illus. 32 pe. London : 
L.M.S. 6d. net. 1916. 646. 
| Home Lire 1n Many Lanps. Pictures of the 
World’s Children at Home. Set of six. 
India, China, Africa, Papua, Japan and 
Greenland. 18x24 inches. London: All 
British Picture Co. The set, 3s. net; single 
pictures, Is.each. 1916. 647. 
It is good to see an outside firm producing 
material for the benefit of missionary teachers 
and with their collaboration. 


Ka.ipa : THE STORY OF A KAFIR Boy. Three 
Missionaries. Illus. 97pp. London: S.P.G. 
Paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s.6d. 1916. 648. 


MISSIONARY PROGRAM MATERIAL. For Use 
with Boys and Girls. A. B. Ferris. vii+97 
pp. New York: Miss. Ed. Movement. 50 
cents. I916. 649. 

Selected material from missionary and other 
sources for primary and junior departments in 
American Sunday Schools. 











MAGAZINE TITLES 


MNZG=Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap 

MRW =Missionary Review of the World 

MW =Moslem World 

NMT =WNordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

ZM = =Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschatt 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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Abyssinia, 22.,-5, 237, 358—-9- { 
Administration, efficiency in, 30, 185, 640-7. 
See also Finance. 
Africa— 
administration in, variety of, 291-2. j 
CAPTURING A LANGUAGE, 115-26. 
land problems in, 291-2. 
languages of, book reviews, 156-7, 516-8. 
Srratecic LINES OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
IN AFRICA, 353-71. 
Survey of 1915, 53-65. 
book reviews, 504-12, 666-8. 

See also Bible Translation, Co-operation, East | 
Africa, Madagascar, Medical Missions, Moham- | 
medanism, North Africa, Roman Catholic | 
Missions, South Africa, Sudan, West | 
Africa. | 

America, see Canada, Home Base, North America, 
Panama, South America, United States. | 

Arabia, 50, 633-4. 

Armenian Massacres, 47-8, 484-5. 

Army, as an educative force—in China, 15, 199. 

in Siam, 92-3. 
Art, in missionary life, 604-8. 
Australia, 11; Survey of 1915, 183. 
See also Pacific Islands, Totemism. 


Bahaism, book review, 672-4. 
Baptism, see Caste, Church in the Mission Field. 
Basel Mission, book reviews, 165, 660-2. 
Beauty, Love or, AS A Factor IN MISSIONARY 
LIFE, 603-13. 
Belgian Com see Governments and Missions, West 
rica. 
Belgian Missions, 30-1, 44-5, 184, 369. 
Bible and Missions, the, 134-5, 338-9. 
Bible Translation and Distribution, 71. 
American Bible Society, 663-5. 
in Africa, 53-4, 57, 224-5, 228. 
in China, 27. 
in India, 42-3, 631. 
in Japan, 9 
in Korea, 13. 
in Russia, 411, 417-20. 
in Siam, 66. 
in South America, 68. 
in Turkish Empire, 49-50. 
Bibliography, International Missionary, 169-76, 
342-52, 520-8, 689-96. 
Board of Missionary Preparation (North America), 
185, 257-65, 469. 
conferences with other bodies, 261-5. 
book review, 161-2. 
See also Missionaries, preparation of. 


Board of Study for Preparation of Missionaries 
(Great Britain), 127, 185, 258, 469-70. 
ener Cunistian ELEMENT IN CHINESE, 587- 


Buddhism— 
in Burma, 490-1. 
in China, 77, 587-602. 
in India, 468. 
in Japan, 597-9, 625. 
in Korea, 12-3. 
in Siam, 91-103 passim. 
as a national religion, 1o1. 
influence of Christianity on, 587-602. 
influence on western thought, 469. 
book reviews, 494-5, 500-4. 
See also od relation to Buddhism. 
Burma, 44, 490-1 


Calabar, 61, 2:0, 246-7. 


| Canada, 183. 
| CAPTURING A LANGUAGE, 115-26. 


Caste, and baptism, 273. 
proposed abolition of, 35. 
Ceylon, Survey of 1915, 47. 
Swedish mission in, 235. 
CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE IN CHINA, A, 372-85. 
China— 
accessibility of, 18, 191, 201, 267-8, 385. 
CHAPTER OF EXPERIENCE IN CHINA, A, 372- 


5. 

Chinese people, characteristics of, 77-8, 
208-9. 

Church in, 19-21, 78-86, 201, 206, 267, 278, 
378-9, 382, 384-5. 

Committee on Survey, 19. 

conference with Chinese leaders, 201-8. 

consolidation of missions, 21-2. 

Continuation Committee Conferences in, 
282. 

Continuation Committee of, 17, 19-20, 22, 
28-31, 260. 

Danish missions in, 632-3. 

economic conditions in, 14-6, 192-3, 197-8, 
205-6, 373-7, 380. 

evangelization of, 18-9, 424. 

Finnish mission in, 637-9. 

GENERAL ENVIRONMENT OF MISSIONS IN 
CHINA AT THE PRESENT TIME, THE, IgI- 
209. 








German missions in, 17, 31. 

IMPORTANCE OF MAKING CHRISTIANITY IN- 
DIGENOUS, THE, 75-86. 

language of, book review, 318-20. 

| National Conference, 1913, 278, 282. 
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China—(continued)— 

Norwegian missions in, 424. 

physical training in, 23, 143. 

political conditions in, 14-6, 31, I9I-4, 
202-6. 

relations to Japan, 5, 14-5, 23, 207-8. 

religion in, 16, 77, 200-1, 203, 205-6, 377-8, 
587-602. 

religions of, book review, 315-7. 

social conditions in, 28-9, 194-7, 202-6, 


385. 
students of, 11, 18, 82-4, 268, 385. 
Sunday schools in, 614-9. 
Survey of 1915, 14-33. 
Swedish missions in, 231-4, 237. 
book reviews, 166-7, 658-60. 

See also Bible Translation, Christian Literature, 
Education,Governments and Missions, Marriage 
Customs, Medical Missions, Mongolia, Opium 
Question, Roman Catholic Missions, Siam, 
Women. 

CHINESE BuppDHISM, CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN, 587- 
602. 
Chosen, see Korea. 
Christian College, Madras, policy of, 558-61, 569- 
71. 
CuRISTIAN LITERATURE IN INDIA, 461-73. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR THE JEWS, 474-81. 
Christian Literature— 
in China, 28, 481. 
in East Africa, 224-5. 
in India, 42, 312, 461-73, 609-10, 613. 
in Japan, 9, 492. 
in Russia, 420, 422. 
for Moslems, 52, 189. 
Committee on, 157-9, 186, 461, 474-81. 
by Indian Christians, 470-3. 
Survey of 1915, 186. 
book review, 157-9. 
See also Bible Translation, Co-operation. 
Christianity— 
appeal of, to India, 275-6. 
attitude to religions in Far East, 10, 76-7. 
attitude to religions of India, 465-8. 
attitude to non-Christian religions, 130, 
136-7, 609. 
IMPORTANCE OF MAKING CHRISTIANITY IN- 
DIGENOUS, THE, 75-86. 
and national aspirations, 88, 102-3. 
prestige of, affected by war, 4-5, 17, 70-1. 
relation to Buddhism, 103, 490-1, 587-602. 
relation to Hindu mysticism, 210-1, 221-2. 
relation to Judaism, 474-81, 677-9. 
relation to Mohammedanism, 52. 
relation to philanthropy, 280-2. 
a self-propagating religion, 84. 
a universal religion, 75, 79, 134-7: 
solution of social problems, 137. 
vitality of, 529-40. 
world and the gospel, 668-70. 
See also Missions, theory and principles. 
CHRISTIANIZING OF THE MAORIS, 574-86. 
Church in the Mission Field— 
architecture, 610-11. 
baptism, conditions of, 57, 578. 
development of native leadership, 7, 78-9, 
144, 286-7, 382, 472-3- 
discipline, 57, 59. 
heresy in, 485-6, 583-4. 
hymnology, 611. 


Church in the Mission Field—(continued)— 
institutional churches, 489-90. 
Mepicat Missions, CHURCH IN THE Mis. 
SION FIELD AND, 277-89. 
need for an indigenous, 75-86, 88, 610, 612-3. 
need for an educated laity, 82-4, 267, 
381-2, 556-7. 
need for an educated ministry, 267, 299-301, 
638. 
need for village churches, 488-9. 
relation of missionaries to, 85-6. 
relation to education, 283, 311. 
self-government, 67, 88, 102, 235, 630-1. 
self-propagation, 7, 21, 62, 66, 78, 84-6, 
270-2, 277-8, 314, 631. 
self-support, 60, 65-7, 229, 235, 284-5. 
training in finance, 293-6. 
training of native workers, 19, 65, 79-82, 
232, 283-4, 299-301, 366, 617-8, 620, 623. 
training of women workers, 232. 
vitality in, secret of, 529-40. 
book reviews, 167, 668-70. 
See also Co-operation, Education, physical and 
theological, Marriage Customs, War. 
Civilization and missions, 574-86. 
Colour Question, see Race Problems. 
Comity, definition of, 308. 
See also Co-operation. 
Comparative study of religions, book review, 497-9. 
See also Christianity. 
Compensation to missionaries, 383-4. 
Confucianism, book review, 315-7. 
See also China, religion in. 
Congo, 63, 228-9, 240-6, 507-9. 
Conscience Clause, and educational policy in India, 
650-2. 
Continuation Committee, see China, India, Japan. 
Contributors, Notes on, 148, 297-8, 482-3, 648-9. 
CONVERSION OF RussIA, THE, 398-422. 
Co-operation and Unity— 
at home base, 139-40, 185, 189, 237, 370, 
469-70, 635. 
in China, 20, 25-6, 28, 31, 201, 231-2, 632. 
in India, 39-40, 42-3, 269, 305-6, 308-14, 
461, 470, 472, 655-7- 
in Japan, 7, 9, 11, 492-3. 
in Korea, 13. 
in South Africa, 57, 59-60, 226-7. 
between Jewish and other missions, 474-5, 
480-1. 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missions, 305. 
international, affected by war, 305, 312-3. 
need for, in confronting Islam in Africa, 354, 
357» 370- 
PROCEEDINGS OF CO-OPERATIVE BODIES IN 
THE MISSION FIELD, 308-14, 492-3. 
book review, 154-5. 
Co-operation, methods of— 
arbitration, 308-9. 
federation of Churches, 39. 
in Christian literature, 28, 226, 312, 461, 470, 
472, 474-5, 492. 
in education, 9, 25, 42, 311, 558-61, 569-71. 
in evangelistic work, 7, 40, 314. 
in joint use of premises, 189. 
in medical missions, 25-6, 282-4, 305-6, 312, 
632. 
in preparation of missionaries, 139-40, 185, 
312, 469-70. 
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Co-operation, methods of—(comtinued)— 
in survey, 310-1, 493, 640-7. 
in training pastors, evangelists and teachers, 
20, 31, 226-7, 232, 3606. 
territorial arrangement, 13, 31, 67, 309-10, 
361, 493, 629, 655-6. 
Co-OPERATIVE BODIES IN THE MISSION FIELD, PRo- 
CEEDINGS OF— 
Bengal and Assam Representative Council, 
655-6. 
India, National Council of, 308-14. 
Japan, Conference of Federated Missions, 
492-3. 
Panjab Representative Council, 656-7. 


DENMARK, Missionary WorkK OF, 628-35. 
Survey of 1915, 182. 
Dutch East Indies, 32-3. 


East Africa— 
Dutch Reformed mission in, 63. 
German missions in, 61-2, 70. 
Moslem advance, 369-70. 
Survey of 1915, 55, 61-3. 
Swedish missions in, 223-5. 
book review, 336-8. 

See also Christian Literature, Uganda. 
EDUCATION OF MISSIONARIES, THE, 127-40. 
EDUCATION IN THE Far East, SOME IMPRESSIONS 

OF, 54I-5I. 
EpvucaTIOoN 1N INDIA, REFORM OF MISSIONARY, 
552-61. 
EDUCATIONAL Work OF INDIAN Missions, 562-73. 
Education— 
aims of, 41, 199, 541-3, 637-8. 
aims of Christian, 82-3, 274. 
as an international force, 92, 543-4, 546. 
Christian teachers, 558—9. 
conscience clause, 650-2. 
conservation of results of Christian. 301-2. 
elementary, 22-4, 235-6, 302-3, 311, 
557-8. 
financial, 293-6. 
governments and, 22-3, 32-3, 36, 41, 49, 
_ 58-9, 91-2, 94, 563-4. 
in China, 20, 22-6, 29, 31, 82-4, I91, 198-200, 
203-6, 284, 301-3, 380-2, 548-51, 638-9. 
in Dutch East Indies, 32-3. 
in East Africa, 62. 
in India, 36, 41-2, 46, 234-6, 299-301, 311, 
471-2, 552-61, 562-73, 650-2. 
in Japan, 8-9, 11, 547-8.) 
in Korea, 12-3, 546-7. 
in North Africa, 52, 359. 
in Pacific Islands, 67. 
in Philippines, 543-6. 
in Russia, 409, 411, 417. 
in Siam, 66, 91-2, 94. 
in South Africa, 57-9. 
in Turkey, 49. 
in West Africa, 60-1, 229. 
industrial, 59, 229, 236, 544-5, 576-8, 612-3, 
632, 655. 
medical, 25-7, 279, 282-4, 287, 385. 
medical inspection of school children, 657. 
need for equipment, 545-6. 
need for vernacular, 26, 59, 299-301, 
471-2. 
need for western, of Indian Christian students, 
472-3. 


Education—{ continued )— 
policy of, in India, challenged, 552-61 ; 
maintained, 562-73. 
physical, 141-7, 545. 
social welfare, 549-50. 
theological, 20-1, 31, 46, 299-301, 411, 417. 
See also Missionaries, preparation of. 
training of missionaries in, 139. 
training of teachers, 25, 60, 199-200, 227, 
232, 235, 311, 545-6, 557-8, 563, 656. 
university, 8-9, 25, 41, 49, 52, 132, 471-3- 
women’s, 25, 42, 49, 206, 235-6, 380-1. 
book review, 686. 
See aiso Church in Mission Field, Co-operation, 
Sunday Schools. 
Egypt, 51-2, 358. 
See also Jews. 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, review, 494-6. 
England, see Great Britain. 
Environment of Missions, see China, Missions, 
social relations, Siam. 
Europe, see Home Base and Various Countries. 
Evangelistic Work, 71. 
methods of, 7, 18-9, 40, 66, 135-6, 270-4, 
409-II, 413-20, 553-6, 577-8. 
book review, 519. 
See also Co-operation. 


Federation, see Co-operation. 
Finance, Missionary— 
administration of, 185-6, 427, 431-2. 
expenditure, 81, 287-8. 
methods of raising funds, 178, 285-6, 313, 
424-5, 428-32, 434, 437, 442-3. 
training native converts in, 293-6. 
See also Medical Missions, War. 
FINLAND, MissIONARY WORK OF, 635-9. 
Finland, 55, 183, 635-9- 
Formosa, 14. 
book reviews, 165-6, 514-5. 
France, 181-2, 184. 
French Congo, 63, 229, 240-6. 


Gabun, 63, 240-6. 
Galla people, 224-5. 
German Missions, see China, India, Japan, South 
Africa, West Africa. 
Germany and Islam, 52. 
Survey of 1915, 180-1, 183-4, 187-8. 
Gold Coast, 60, 509-12. 
Governments and Missions— 
Finnish policy, 638. 
in Abyssinia, 224. 
in Belgian Congo, 361. 
in China, 23-4, 632. 
in Dutch East Indies, 32-3. 
in French colonies, 65, 229,4423-4- 
in India, 41, 46, 656. 
in Japan, 12-3. 
in Korea, 621-2. 
in Siam, 99-100. 
in Syria, 633. 
in Sudan, 358-9. 
See also Education. 
Great Britain— ae 
Conference of British Missionary Societies, 
185-6. 
native rights in British colonies, 45, 56-7, 
290-3. 





Survey of 1915, 179-80, 185-8. 
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Great Britain—(continued)— 

See also Board of Study for Preparation of Mis- 
sionaries, Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
Missionaries, preparation of, Orientals in the 
West. 

Greenland, Danish missions in, 629-30. 


Hinpvu DevorTionaL MysTICIsM, 210-22; 128. 
Hinduism— 
aboriginals and, 235. 
apologia for, 670-2. 
reform, proposal for, 35. 
revival and disintegration of, 275. 
book reviews, 500-2, 670-2. 
See also Christianity. 
History of Missions— 
lessons from, 86, 128, 135-9, 574-86. 
parallels from, 485-7. 
book reviews, 165, 332-4, 495-6, 660-5. 
Holland, 182. 
See also Dutch East Indies. 
Home Base oF Missions In Norway, THE, 423-32. 
Home Base— 
Church and work of healing, 281-2. 
need for moral energy at, 253, 425-6, 668-70. 
new conception of missions at, 391-2. 
presentation of missions to, 652-4. 
relation of Churches to missionary societies, 
223, 226, 228, 428-9, 628-9, 636. 
SURVEY OF I91I5, 177-90. 

See also Co-operation and Unity, Finance, 
Missionaries, preparation of, Sunday Schools, 
War, Women. 

Hope, 104-14. 


Ignatius, Saint, on vocation, 394-7. 
IMPORTANCE OF MAKING CHRISTIANITY INDIGENOUS, 
THE, 75-86. 
India— 
accessibility, contrasted with China, 267-8. 
All-India Conference of Indian Christians, 45. 
CuRISTIAN LITERATURE IN, 461-73. 
Church in, 38-40, 222, 267, 270, 273, 311, 
314, 552-7. 
Continuation Committee Conferences in, 282. 
evangelization of, 40, 267-74, 314. 
Danish missions in, 630-2. 
German missions in, 35-7, 44, 61-2, 70, 235, 
312-3. 
influence of, on religious thought, 467-9. 
love of beauty in, 604, 611-13. 
loyalty of, 33-4. 
National Missionary Council of, 37, 40, 43, 
472. 
proceedings of, 308-14. 
national spirit in, 274-5, 463. 
pantheism in, 128, 213. 
permeation of society by Christian ideas, 
35, 275-6. 
political events in, 33-4. 
PRESENT SITUATION IN, 267-76. 
provincial councils of, 43, 308-10, 313. 
quietism, tendency towards, in, 211, 219-20. 
religion in, 34-5, 463. 
religions of, book reviews, 149-52, 323-30, 
500-2. 
Salvation Army in, 237. 
South India United Church, 270-2. 
survey of field, 40-1, 71, 310-1, 313-4. 
Survey of 1915, 33-46. 


India—(continued)— 
Swedish missions in, 37, 226, 234-9. 
Syrian Churches of, 268-70. 
tuberculosis in, 305-6. 
vernacular training in, 299-301. 
weekly newspaper, Christian, 657. 
book reviews, 323-34, 339-40, 519, 670-2, 


686-7. 

See also Bible Translation, Buddhism, Caste, 
Christian Literature, Christianity, Co-opera- 
tion, Education, Governments and Missions, 
Hinduism, Labour Problem, Marriage, Mass 
Movements, Medical Missions, Missionary 
Methods, Orientals in the West, Roman 
Catholic Missions, Women. 

INDIGENOUS, IMPORTANCE OF MAKING CHRISTIAN: 
ITy, 75-86. 

Indo-China, 66. 

Industrial Missions, see Education, industrial. 

Internationalism and nationality, 101-2. 

Islam, see Mohammedanism. 

Italy, 31, 184, 224. 


Jainism, 451. 
book review, 327-30. 
Japan— 
American Christian embassy to, 4-7, 71. 
Buddhism in, 597-9. 
Church in, 7, 9, 488-90. 
Committee on Survey and Occupation, 8. 
Conference of Federated Missions, 8-9, II. 
proceedings of, 492-3. 
Continuation Committee in, 11. 
Danish missionary in, 635. 
German missions in, ro. 
institutional churches in, 489-90. 
moral conditions in, 11, 487-8. 
National Evangelistic Campaign, 7. 
political events, 5-6. 
Salvation Army in, 237. 
spirit of, 192. 
studies of missionaries in, 306-7. 
Sunday schools in, 492-3, 622-7. 
Survey of 1915, 4-14. 
book reviews, 165-6, 514-6, 519, 682-3. _ 
See also China, Christian Literature, Christianity, 
Education, Governments and Missions, Korea, 
Roman Catholic Missions, United States. 
Jews, CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR THE, 474-81. 
Jews— 
Danish mission to, 634. 
Hebrew Christian conference, 70. 
in Austria-Hungary, 69. 
in Roumania, 69-70, 236. 
in Russia, 68-9, 236, 404-5, 422. 
in Sweden, 236. 
refugees in Egypt, 69-70. 
Survey of 1915, 68-70. 
Swedish mission to, 69-70, 236. 
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